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Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 

Herat 

Br W. IVANOW 

A LTHOUGH there are several works still extant which 
are ascribed, correctly or wrongly, to the anthorsliip 
of the great Sufic saint of Herat, ‘Abdu'Llah Ansari (died 
A.u. 481 /a.d. lossy his hagiological treatise, dealing with 
the early period of Sufism, was so far believed to have 
been lost. It was an enlarged Persian version of Abu- 
^Abdi'r-Rahman Muhammad Sulaini's (d. a.h. 412/a.d. 
1021) book J’abaqdtu'^-^Hjiyyln* which was composed in 
Arabic. All we knew so far,about An^rl’s work was 
derived almost exclusively* from Jami’s description given 
by him in the preface to Nafahutu’l-Vns.* As it appears 
now, a copy of that veraion came to light as early as 1809, 

* See about his full name and biography H. Eth6, Orvttdriu d. /ran. 
PMl., V. ii, p. 282, and E. O. Browne, .4 Littrary Nutory Persia, 
V. ii, p. 270. 

* See about him C. Brockelmann, Oe^h. d. Arab. Lit., v. i, pp. 200-1. 
His book is described in Ahlwanlt's Catalogiie, No. 9972 (v. ix, 
p. 408 sq.). There is another copy of Uie same work in the Britisli 
Museum, Add. 18520. 

* I have been unable to find any reference earlier than Jami’s. All 
the posterior information by the authors who lived after him seems 
always to be derived directly or indirectly from the Nafah&t. 

* Ed. Nassau'Lees, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 1-2. 
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when it was purcliased for the library o£ the College of 
Fort William at Calcutta. It is at present preserved in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and beat's the 
mark D 232 (or old 536). 

A collation of its text with the corresponding portion of 
the Nafah&t^ shows that both agree almost entirely in the 
matters discussed, and if not for various abbreviations 
and small changes in the order of biographies and, 
occasionally, separate sentences, Jaini’s version would be 
simply a modernized copy of Ansari’s book. This may gi ve 
me an excuse for leaving out of the scope of the present 
paper all the questions connected with the contents, as 
supposed to be already familiar to the students of Sufism. 
Being much pressed by want of space, I am compelled to, 
confine this paper exclusively to an analysis of the 
linguistic side of the work. And before starting a 
discussion of this matter, I can give here only the' most 
necessary preliminary information to introduce the 
. material to the reader. 

1. Description of tJie Manuscript —Tlie copy is in fairly 
• good condition, only in a few places worm-eaten. It is quite 
neatly written in the ordinary Ind^ nasta‘liq of the 
eleventh century A.u.,on thick and ^dtiooth brownish paper, 
also obviously of Indian origin, l^he number of leaves of 
the text is 147, the size being 235 x 155 mm., 21 lines to 
a page occupying 180 x 90 mm. There is no usual 
opening Bismillah and it begins with: 

Jli . . . 

, , , <\|l 

There are 117 c/tie/biographies, all with a heading of the 
same type (in red ink) : 

^ Ibid., pp. 34-312. Some passages, obviously also belonging to the 
Tabaq&t, appear in the later part of the book, especially in the sections 
dealing with Ans^ri and his contemporaries’ biographies. 
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JjVI a 1 ^\ ^ (or etc.) ^ ^ 4 ^ 

(or 0‘lill, etc.) 

after which follows the name of the saint in 
question. At the end (fol. 139 verso) there is a 


^^Jll (3 The colophon (f. 147 v.) is 

very concise: 

a\)I o \f ^ _lall 

Fortunately there is a note of collation, muq&hilah (by 
a not very educated man) : 


[stc]A>-Vi aL) IaII ^ [sic A-JLsfcl)! 

\ • \ 0 -i) jL-ii jLla-4j a jS' 


[sic] ^ [sic] JUl ^X9-\ X^ 

Thus we can be quite certain that the copy was made 
in A.H. 1015/a.d. 1606, or shortly before that year, some¬ 
where in India. 

2. DaU and Autlcorahip of tJie Book .—The name of the 
author and the date of composition are not clearly stated 
in the text and they must therefore be reconstructed from 
the scattered allusions which shed some li^ht on these 
points. An^rl was not the author of the book in the form 
in which it exists now. It was compiled by one of his 


Stodying the colophons of MSS. prepared in India, one 


would think that persons of this noble descent were particularly fond 
of the scribe’s profession—so common it seems to have been amongst 
them. 

* P&nIpatT, indeed. 

• Apparently the name of a river. 
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disciples (who conceals his name entirely), apparently 
from lecture notes made in the course of the shaykh’s 
instruction addressed to an assembly of his mxvrids. They 
were apparently intended to correct and complete the 
text of Sulami's book, which was probably the immediate 
subject of Ansari’s comment, although, strangely enough, 
this fact is not expressly mentioned in liis work. 

There is no doubt as to the author having been in 
direct communication with the shaykh from whom he 
learnt the sacred tradition {hadUh), and lie probably had 
sufficient opportunity of private conversation with the 
saint.^ Occasionally, however, it seems to be clear that 
the assembly of disciples was addressed.^ And various 
expressions in some of these sentences indicate that the 
book received its final form after An^ri’s death, probably 
within a short time after it.^ Thus there is no doubt 
that the T^baqat were composed towai-ds the end of the 
fifth century a.ii. (or eleventh century A.D.). 

3. The 'language of the 'fabaqdt .—Even if the book had 
been written in the ordinary language of its time, it 

^ Ho mentions the shaykh as his immediate rdiel on ff. 46 v., 115 v., 
124T., 130, 147 V. Allusions to his conversations appear; (33v.) 



^ ; (86 V.) x^y 


, etc. 


• Cf. ^\c^ ^^^ * 




(M V.) (jj O—dJ ^ ^^C- 

^ y . See also f. 143 v. 

» (114 V.) fj Jjf I 
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would present indubitable interest to the students of 
Persian, because specimens of prose composition dating 
from that period are quite rare. But, in fact, it affords 
some exceptional materia], reproducing many local 
dialectical peculiarities. Jami did not hesitate to identify 
them os the old dialect of Herat spoken in An$&ri’s 
days*’. An investigation of the question shows that this 
conjecture is quite correct, although Jami gives some details 
which seem to be rather misleading. As he says, the 
original text was so badly mutilated by the uninvited 
'corrections' (takrlf) of ignorant copyists, that in his 
time it was quite incomprehensible to an average reader. 
This cannot be said of our copy, which contains but 
few obscure passages, although it must be at least 150 
years younger than that used by Jami. It seems therefore 
os if thei*e were two different versions, but a collation with 
the Nafabat dispels all doubts as to their identity. In 
spite of abbreviations and a rearrangement of the text their 
chief bulk agrees word for word if w'e take into account 
Jami’s modernization.^ Therefore it may be concluded 
that our copy reproduces the onginal much better than 
even the versions found at Herat in the ninth century a.u.^ 

Jami’s theory as to the association of the peculiar forms 
of Amiri’s speech with the dialect of Herat is supported 
by the fact that they appear only in the quotations of the 
shaykh’s own words. The language of his disciple (the 

* Somettmeii he preserves quite obsolete or provincial words in the 
Nafah&t, and a reference from Ana&ri's book invariably proves tliat they 
are exactly the same there and in a similar context. They will be 
mentioned in the vocabulary of rare words later on. 

* Jami’s words suggest that the Tabaq&t were quite popular. It 
seems strange therefore tliat copies of them are so rare. It is possible to 
conjecture that they all were abandoned when Jami’s book received 
its great currency. Most probably therefore the original of our copy 
was brought to India before the Nafahat came into existence, and was 
preserved better than other MSS. of the same work because the Indian 
scribes did not extend tlieir activity to a * correction ’ of the text as well 
as to its reproduction. 
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compiler of the book) is quite plain, although, no 
doubt, old-fashioned. AH the biographies of the saint, 
as well as many passages in the Tabaqat, agree in a state¬ 
ment that he was born in Quhandizand spent there almost 
the whole of his long life. It would be highly improbable, 
therefore, to seek for an explanation of his strange idioms 
anywhere except in Herat. 

Quite unexpectedly there is some other evidence in 
favour of tins view. Very probably these deviations from 
the standard Persian were not confined to a small district 
of Herat with its immediate neighbourhood, but were 
common to the south-eastern corner of Khorasan in general. 
A unique manuscript of a Sufico-theological treatise, 
Unau'UT&ibin (E 20 or old 1000), is found in the saine 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was composed 
probably at exactly the same period as the Tabaq&t by an 
inhabitant of J&m (a close dependency of Herat), also a 
Sufic shaykh (altliough of quite different dye), AbQ Nasr 
Ahmad N&miqi, usually called Ahmad-i-Jam (d. A.H. 536/ 
A.D. 1141).^ The object in compiling his work was to prove 
his miraculous knowledge, inspired by some special divine 
act. There can be no doubt that he has done his best to 
couch it in as refined language os possible because hi.s 
‘ rusticisms ’ not only could easily betray the real absence of 
a proper education, but could even be simply ridiculed by 
his enemies. Yet his book is full of provincialisms, and 
they, both in phonology and syntax, perfectly agree with 
those of Ansarl. 

We will be committing a grave error if we think that this 
original dialect is adequately preserved in the Tabaqat. 
Besides the usual efforts of the copyists, and even probably 
the author himself, to give AnsAri’s words and grammatical 
forms as ‘ correct ’ an orthography as possible, and thus to 

^ Soe about him and his booicB my artiolo A biography of Ahmad-i- 
J4m” in JRAS. 1917, pp. 291-365. 
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destroy the original phonetic and other peculiarities, we 
can be almost certain that the shaykh himself did not 
use the dialect in its full integrity. 

The conditions in Persia as they are now'adays show 
that the Persian language can be classed into three principal 
forms. The standard literary Persian is used only in the 
writings of well-educated people and in its pure form is 
never spoken. On the contrary, the dialects, spoken 
by the primitive nomads and villagers in remote corners 
of the country, are committed to writing only in excep¬ 
tional occasions.- All the transition forms from nearly 
pare standard Persian to almo.st unmixed dialect, used in 
speech as well as in writing, are usually called the 
‘ colloquial ’ or, in lower forms,' vulgar ’ language, which, 
naturally, approaches the literary fashions in the centres 
of civilization, large cities, and remains much akin to 
country-folk’s chatting iu small towns, off the main roads, 
where the population scarcely differs from that of a village. 

Quite obviously there was a great difference between 
the language used by the highly learned, although some¬ 
what conservatively inclined, An^ri and the speech of the 
primitive inhabitants of remote comers in the same 
province of Herat. And we will be quite light if we 
assume that it was merely one of the local dialectized 
forms of the city-colloquial which was used by the shaykh 
and his disciples and of which some peculiarities came 
down to us in the Tabaqat. . • 

I may conclude this brief introductory note with a few 
words on a very important point of methodology. If the 
language which we are going to analyse presently was the 
colloquial, there can be no doubt that it was still in the 
process of evolution. Therefore it is impossible to take 
all its deviations from the standard literary Persian as 
being uniformly ‘archaisms’ of it. The latter may have 
survived, but in a living speech we have more right to 
look for ‘ neologisms Unfortunately very little is known 
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aboai Persian as it really is, and not as it must he in the 
opinion of the scholastic traditional grammarians. So it 
is very difficult to deal witli the phenomena observed in 
the evolution of the colloquial, but we must collect all as far 
as available, and take as a starting-point in our discussions 
not the ' crystallized' rules of the standard' language, but 
the general principles which manifest themselves in the 
dialects or vulgar forms of speech and which can indicate 
the real direction in the process of development of the 
living Persian tongue. 

4. TJiA nature of Vie pecvXiariiies observed in the 
language of the f^ahaqdi .—The real reason why Jami 
calls the language of this book the '‘old idiom of 
Herat” can probably be explained as an attempt to 
attribute its uncommon peculiarities to a form of old 
speech no longer in use. In such case its definition as 
the language of Herat spoken in those days is quite logical 
because, os is known, Ans&rl, who was born in Herat, 
spent nearly the whole of his life in that city. So far there 
is no room for doubt that our version of the Tabaqht and 
that used by Jami are identical, and it is quite possible 
that the same is the condition of the linguistic side. 
Although obviously modernized, the language of our book 
is still so rich in various archaic and uncommon forms that 
it cannot be regai'ded as a translation from an earlier text. 
Jarai's own w'ords do not allow us to think that the 
original version was couched in a dialect as different from 
the literary language as is the case with some idioms still 
spoken in Persia. A book written in them would be quite 
incomprehensible to an average reader. He says himself 
that the Tabaqat were popular and that (in spite of a com¬ 
paratively short period of only about three hundred years 
which had elapsed since Ang&rl’s time) they were copied so 
often (obviously not only for the old-fashioned Heratis) 
that the text became badly corrupt on account of mistakes. 
It seems quite clear that these wretchedly ignorant scribes. 
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whose unskilled attempts to modernize the text spoiled it so 
greatly, were quite sure that only the partial modihcation 
of the forms {tahrif as Jami calls it)' was all that was 
required to make the language quite up to date. It is 
difficult to judge in how far his version was incorrect 
Although he promises in his preface to omit these incompre¬ 
hensible passages, he omits other portions of the text 
as well, apparently on different grounds.* A collation 
of our book and the Nafah&t suggests that the greatest 
part of what is not ^ reproduced in' the last-named 
treatise were numerous poetical quotations and the 
holy utterances in Arabic. Quite possibly, therefore, 
Jami omitted them not only because he regarded them as 
superfluous, but also because they might have been very 
deteriorated at the hands of the less educated scribes, as 
is usually tiie cose with Arabic passages. 

Thus Jaini’s statement, although pmbably not very 
far from being true, is again only his own logical 
deduction, and we are left to ourselves to And if it is correct 
or not. The only possible way to attempt this is to under¬ 
take a detailed linguistic analysis of the text. But we 
must come beforehand to a definite agreement as to the 
point of view from which these peculiarities should be 
criticized. 

It is quite obvious that they cannot be treated only as 
arcliaic forms of literary Persian. The conjectures (like 
those of the late Prof. Baron V. Rosen)*about their being 
to a large extent the traces of some local dialects seem to 

1 To my knowledge this term is used rather rarely and probably may 
have been introduced wicli a desire to say that the changes alluded to 
were not in wording, but in letters i.e. orthography of separate 

words. 

* He usually shortens some very long stories and Ans&rl'e own 
d propoM, but occasionally tbs reason of omission is that Jami seems not 
to trust him entirely. 

* Cf. E. Browne, Catalogue <if the Pernau MSS. in the Library of the 
Univertity of Cambridge, 1896, p. 19. 
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be nearer to the truth. After a thousand years of the 
work of a levelling process,^ in which a great part 
was tak^n by the influence of literary Persian as the 
language of religion, administration, commerce, and other 
forms of civilized life, and, on the other hand, after many 
foreign invasions, devastating wai-s, as well as peaceful 
migrations * and intercourse of the population of various 
provinces, we still see in Persia a great number of dialectical 
groups with their branches dissecting the country into 
numerous linguistically different districts. If such is the 
state of things nowadays, we can guess what a luxuriant 


' It is difficult to believe that there were any important circumstances 
which could lead to the opposite state o( things, i.e. integration in 
some dialectic groups. The Persian language is not very flexible and 
prefers to borrow a word rather than to create a new equivalent for it. 
As everywhere, the more educated individuals try to use a standard 
form of speech, and this promotes tlie gradual disappearance of local 
peculiarities in the vocabulary, filling it witli the wordn of the * bazar ’ 
Persian, which. In its turn, brings ready sentences, etc., and destrojs 
in this way the grammatical peculiarities as well. All phases of this 
process can be watched in various local idioms of Persia. It is 
remarkable that while all these transition forms of tlae colloquial Persian 
meet no resistance on the part of the dialects and even quite different 
Iranian tongues, os Kurdish, Baluchi, and even Poshtoo, they find a very 
serious enemy in Turkish. Wherever a Persian* and a Turkish-speaking 
population lives close by, the former becomes first bilingual and then 
forgets its original tongue. Besides many provinces where this process 
is now completed os in Turkistan, Azarbayjan, etc., it can be aeen still 
at work in many places of Persia proper, as along the Turkoman borders, 
in the Nishapur Volley, in Fare, and especially in the districts of 
Sultanabad and Hamodan, where often the villagers, who in their 
appearance, type of face, cranial index, etc., are pure Iranians, speak 
only Turkish. 

* Such are periodical pilgrimages, performed by villagers to the 
various sacred places, usually combined with large bazars where the 
result of the harvest, etc., may be realized and the goods required by the 
peasants purchased. Moreover, there is an old and quite common type 
of migrations of whole villages, sometimes to very remote localities, 
in connexion with the exhaustion of the water supply needed for 
irrigation of the fields. The owners of newly constructed underground 
canals invite villagers, in similar circumstances, to change their places 
of habitation, and this is why one meets Isfahanis near Kermanshah or 
Anarakis near Sabzawar or Meshed. 
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variety of dialects the country possessed in those early 
days.^ 

The fact of the existence of a literary language which 
in the Muhammadan period made its appearance almost 
as completely as Athena from the head of Zeus, and remains 
practically unaltered till tlie present day, is veiy striking 
in such conditions.^ Still more peculiar is the other fact 


* Indications of the early differences in the local forms of speech 
are by no means rare in the Persian literature, although very scattered. 
Unfortunately the authors of /arhangs mention the locality in which a 
particular word is used only on exceptional occasions, and all their 
endeavours are usually directed to accumulate these words to reconstruct 
the 'real old’ Persian. Such is the cose, e.g., with Asodi {Lvghali- 
Fur$, ed. P. Horn, 1897, preface, pp. 13-14), who rarely localises his 
idioms, although many of them seem to be provincial. Even nowadays 
it is possible to trace some of them to a definite locality, os in the cose of 


jij (f. 24) ‘ good (fa 3S) * cxkt> y xti y 


(fa 70 r.) ‘ butter'y ^^ (f. 14 ra) * squint-eyed {chapvluti or 

chapvltiAi) (f. 27 r.) 'fraud’, dl (f. 39 r.) 'frog’, ^f. 28 r.), 

now kalptmi, lisard, etc., are common to Khorosan, especially its sonthern 
port. Sometimes even neighbouring districts possessed their peculiar 
expressions, and an interesting instance from AnfirT’s time may be 
mentioned here. His younger contemporary, Ahmad-i-J&m (died in 


i.n. 536), writes in his book (of which the apparently 


unique manuscript is jireserved in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, E 20), on f. 122 v.; 


^ sort of liana) 


Xj ^ Jb ^ (in the district of Herat?) 


• W. Cleiger {GrundriM d. IranUchtn Philologie, v. i, part ii. 
pp. 412^14) has no doubt as to this traditional language being the 
form cultivated at the courts of the Persian nilers. He believes that 
it was originally one of the local dialects of Pars, whence the greatest 
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of the existence of a more or less uniform spolcen Persian, 
which was in use in the cities, from Baghdad to the remote 
comers of Soghd, being just as nowadays the language of 
the ba7.ars all over the country. Therefore it seems quite 
possible to think that, as far as only the Persian-speaking 
population was concerned, even at those eaxdy days its 
language could be divided into three classes : 

(1) Standard literary Pei'sian, a purely artificial 
language, never apolun in its perfect form even by the 
most educated, who always more or less depend on some 
local form of speech. Besides the mode of spelling even in 
the almost pure literary form of language, there are always 
occasional provincial colloquialisms, involuntarily intro¬ 
duced, which make it possible to ascertain unmistakably 
from what part of Persia the speaker comes. In its really 
standard form it is only the written language of the artistic 
literary productions, such as ‘ good ’ poetry, bombastic 
ornate prose of all kinds, high-flown epistolary style, etc. 
A long study of the best specimens of the classic literature, 
Arabic, etc., is required to use this language correctly. 

dynasties of Persia in the pre-Muhammadan period had come. The 
opinions of such a scholar as W. Geiger are too high authority to be 
criticised rashly. Therefore here 1 would like to allow myself to add a 
remark only because it is based on materials which were not available 
st the time when he wrote his invaluable book. The usual belief 
that standard Persian is spoken in its purest form in Pars is 
probably a product of the native imagination. In fact, not only in 
the villages the various dialects (quite iucomprehensible to anyone 
who knows only standard Persian, as may be seen from the specimens 
collected by O. Mann in bis Dit Tajik-Mmuiarttn dtr Provha Fars, 
1909) are very far from this condition, but even the colloquial form used 
in the cities by more educated people differs from the literary language 
by far more than in other parts of Persia. From my personal observations 
I believe that really the ‘nearest* form to the standard language must 
be sought for in the other corner of Iran, especially in the provinces 
with the old Persian peasant population, i.c». the districts south from 
Herat, such as Oun&b&d, J&m, Q&In, Birjand, Sunnikb&na, Far&h, and 
probably Herat itself. It is quite remarkable that the oldest specimens 
of the Persian literature of the Muhammadan period all come from 
Khorasan, but Fars, where many books appear in Arabic, begins to 
oontribute to the Perttan literary treasure only in quite a late period. 
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(2) The dialects, as against the literary Persian. These 
are the mother-tongues of the uneducated peasantry 
and nomads. They are generally considered as absolutely 
incapable of being reduced to writing, and on the excep¬ 
tional occasions in that simple life, when the nece-ssity of 
writing a letter arises, a form (very corrupt indeed) of the 
literary Persian is used. Moreover, a striking fact may 
be observed in this connexion that even the most primitive 
individuals, who speak only their dialect, in their poetry 
(and even in such intimate forms of it as lullabies, etc.) tiy 
their best (usually in vain) to use as pure a form of the 
literary Persian as possible.^ 

(3) Colloquial Persian, the language of the educated 
classes and the bazars, very varied in its forms, from 
almost pure standaid Persian to an almost unmixed local 
dialect. It appears os a medium in all the departments 
of the civilized life of the country, and also possesses 
a quite extensive literature. Apart from its purely 
accidental use in letters of the uneducated, etc., it appeal's 
instead of the intended standard Persian in the numerous 
literary productions, mostly by anonymous and less edu¬ 
cated authors. There are numerous (usually small) 
pamphlets dealing with religious matters, orthodox as well 
as sectarian, religious legends about the Prophet and the 
holy martyrs, many versions of fairy tales, pre.^^criptions 
of popular medicine, interpretations of dreams and omens, 

^ The attempts to write in a dialect seriously are very rare and only 
exceptional cases, such as of the MarzabAii n&ma, the IlnrCfl literature, 
the poetry of Amir’ Pazew&rl, etc., can be recorded in the Caspian 
provinces (which in many res]>ecta ar^ quite different from the remainder 
of Persia). In other parts of the country writing in a dialectical form of 
language is calculate exclusively os one of the means to produce a 
comical effect (just eta it is common in all tlie languages to .use for this 
purpose the rustic or foreign mode of spelling). But as the Oriental 
ideas about joking ore somewhat peculiar, literature of this kind 
is invariably of extremely obscene character. Such is the poetry 
of Ba’sliaq, Yaghma, FayyiUj and Na'ir of Sabzawar, Mulls $abOhI of 
Birjaod,' etc. 
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magic prayers and incantations, etc.' The writings of this 
kind are almost invariably anonymous and, naturally, 
unique. They find a way into European libraries only 
rarely, and tlieir unattractive appearance, e.Ktraordinary 
orthography, and the bad handwriting of men who 
take their * qalam ’ only on exceptional occasions, secures 
for them the reputation of ‘worthless' copies. This is, 
indeed, not a proper state of things. The ‘vulgar’ or 
popular literature, as it may be called, must be studied 
apart from the standard writings. There can be no doubt 
that it well deserves collecting and careful examination on 
account of the material it yields for the research into the 
history of the colloquial language, the popular forms of 
religious thought, folklore, etc., of the masses of population. 
A proper study of it may reveal much more indeed than 
the numerous diwans of the poets, which absorb always 
the chief attention of the librarians and which, it must 
be confessed, hardly deserve so much interest.* 

It is quite noteworthy that even the earlier poetry 
contains so few of the various ' archaisms’,® while we find 
them in a great number as soon as we turn towards what 
may be called ‘scientific’ or ‘inartistic’ prose, the books 


’ It is often surprising to find a very considerable number of local 
“men of letters “ practically in every small Persian dty. Very few, 
almost none of them, become known outside a very limited circle of tbeir 
friends, and their books never survive them very long. Leaking 
roofs, playing children who tear the book to pieces, use of paper 
instead of glass in the windows in cold weather, etc., rarely spare these 
treatises for a very long time. 

* It is Extremely difficult indeed to draw a proper demarcation line 
between the ' standard' and the ‘ popular * literature because there are 
many transition forms. Only examination of every individual case can 
suggest to what class the book belongs. 

* The great poem of Firdawsi occupies an isolated position. ' It 
seems quite possible that the unsuccessful presentation to Mahmud can 
be explained chiefly by the unpolished and even ' vulgar ’ language in 
'which it was compoeed. Even nowadays for the greatest majority of 
the Persians it is not a jooem but a versiQed hutory, couched in a very 
coarse and unskilled language which possesses * no beauty 
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of tafsir, lives of saints, medicine, etc. The explana¬ 
tion of this can only be that they were written in the 
more or less colloquicd form of Persian. It seems quite 
probable that the authors, learned divines, who dedicated 
their entire scholarly zeal to the study of Arabic, wliich 
they often knew so thoroughly, cared little about the 
elegant high standard Persian in which, in their times, 
only panegyric poetry and, generally speaking, secular 
literature existed. Therefore, whenever they undertook, 
for various reasons, the composition of a book in Persian, 
they,quite naturally, were compelled to write in a somewhat 
‘ vulgar ’ form of the language and, it may be, occasionally 
did so deliberately.' 

The cose of AnsArl is apparently the same. The 
most importaut circumstance is that in the Tabaqat its 
actual author uses quite'polished’ Persian. The dialectical 
' flavour ’ appears in the language as soon as the shaykh 
himself begins to speak.' The question why the author 
did not ’correct' these uncommon forms and give the 
style a more ‘dignified’ appearance may probably be 
explained in various ways. It may be due not only to the 
desire to preserve intact the w'ords of the great preceptor, 
but also to an implicit admission that these forms, if left 
os they wei'e, would not be offensive to anybody's taste as 
vulgarisms. The quotations from An^&rl’s own Munfijat 
seem to suggest that they were composed in a somewhat 


* The question of the lawfulness of using Peraian for compositioos 
on religious matters, which was put to the Imonts of Rborosan, ostold in 
the preface to the Tof&Ir of Tabari tronalated into Peraian in the fourth 
century a.h. (ff. 3-5 v. of the copy bolouging to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Aa 19, which is abont two hundred years older than that in the 
British Museum, but very defective), suggests that there was still a 
strong prejudice against the beginnings of the Persian secular literature. 
The reason for this was probably not its contents (because the same holy 
divines admired very much the old Arabic pootrj’ which was by no 
means very religious), but possibly the fact that tlie memory of its 
connexion with the pagan tradition was still too fresh. 
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similar form of language,* and 4 *8 quite likely that the 
shaykh used it for writing as well. From wliat we know 
about his character, which was simple and straightforward, 
averse from all sorts of conventionalities, it seems quite 
possible that he made use of this language deliberately. 
There is another case in the history of Persian literature 
which very closely resembles that of An^ri. About five 
centuries later there was another shaykh who could with 
equal right claim the title of the “champion of the true 
tradition and the defender against heresy ”, the founder of 
Afghan literature, Akhund Darwiza Ningrahari.^ His 
books are little known in Europe, but they well deserve 
careful study, if for no other reason than that their author 
possessed a deeply original and characteristic individuality 
(a case so rare in Eastern life) which induced him to reject 
the prejudices against writing in Pash too. As this 
Peshawari saint found it possible to use this * rustic and 
unliterary ’ language of the savage Afghan tribes for 
his spiritual instructions at the time when Persian 

* The manasoripts of hia Munijftt are extremely numerous, but, at 
the same time, they differ much one from the other and every copy 
seems to be individual. 1 never t&w any manuscript of this book older 
than 300 years aud the language appears to be invariably quite modern. 
Perhaps the 7<^bsqit will help to recover the original version and to 
reconstruct its language. An interesting question arises in connexion 
with tbeM pious invocations. Versified ‘prayers’almost of the same 
type are quite common (in the poems of ‘At^r they occupy 
hundreds of pages), but in prose, as far as I know, they were not 
composed by anybody except An^&ii. A striking likeness exists between 
them and the Manichean liJahrnftmag, in Pehlevi, published by 
F. W. K. Muller (“ Ein Dbppelblatt aus einem Manich&ischen Hymneu- 
buch”, Abhandl. d. k. iVeumacAen Ak. d. ITvm., 1912). Therein so 
little originality in the forms of Persian literature that a suspicion 
arises as to the possible connexion which might exist between both. Is 
it a simply accidental resemblance or a case of literary atavism, or 
direct and intentional imitation of a similar form in the old literature? 

* He flourished in the early part of Akbar’s reign. About his 
biography and works see the pamphlet of Dr. Leyden in the Aaiatic, 
RttearcfuM, v. x, pp. 363-428, also in C. Rieu’s Pertian CaUalogru, p. 28, 
and that of H. Eth4 (of the library of the India Office), Nos. 2632-8. 
Almost all his treatises have been lithographed at Peshawar and Lahore. 
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literature had already reached the culminating point in 
its development, and when on the plains of India the 
great poets like Faydi were busy with their ‘jewels' of 
Indo-Persian poetry, still easier was it for a sound-minded 
and sincere divine such as Ans&ri to try to write in the 
same way as he was accustomed to speak. 

All that has been said above will, I hope. Justify an 
admission that the peculiarities of the language of the 
Tabaq&t belong entirely to the colloquial form of Persian 
as spoken at Herat (and possibly all over South* 
Eastern Khorasan) in the middle of the fifth century a.h., 
i.e. a little later than the time of the great Firdawsi. No 
doubt, even if a modernizing of the text is taken into 
account, it was not a vulgar form of the colloquial, but 
probably what may be styled as the speech of the ‘ better 
classes of society’. 

If so, we have no right to confine the analysis of these 
uncommon forms to a collation with the literary language. 
If we want to trace their real nature we are obliged to 
compare them also with analogous formations in the 
colloquial and the dialects by which they might be 
influenced. Although very little has been done so far for 
the elucidation of the history of the Persian dialects or 
even for an inquiry into their present sta^.it is necessary 
to make use even of this small opportunity which isoflered 
by the scarce materials now available. From this point 
of view many archaisms would rather deserve the title of 
* modernisms , i.e. early forms of the same processes 
which are still at work in Persian speech. And the 
existence of similar coses renders still more evident the 
antiquity of other really archaic linguistic usages which 
have disappeared since Ansiri's time, in spite of the unique 
slowness in the progress of the development and * exchange ’ 
shown by both the literary as well as the colloquial 
Persian. 
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5. Detailed Analysis of the Pecvliarities of the Language 
A. Notes on Phonology 

As compared to the rich material offered by the 
peculiarities of its morphology, vocabulary, etc., the 
present copy preserves very few traces of the original 
phonetic divergencies from the standard Persian. This 
may be attributed partly to the efforts of the ‘ educated * 
actual author of the Tabaqat, and, perhaps in a still 
greater degree, to the activity of tiie more modern 
copyists who tried to bring the book more up to date. 

(1) Vowels, (a) Some indications suggest that the 
process, so prominent in the colloquial and the dialects of 
to-day, viz. the variation of what is usually known a.s 
the prosodic value of the vowels, was at work even at that 
time.' The examples given here may be, however, simply 
mistakes in writing, but we have a certain claim to 
attribute to them •a higher value, because 'mistakes’ of 
the same nature are prominent in the manuscripts written 

in Khorasaii, old as well as new. Such are and 

(34 V., 130, 136, 137 v., etc.), while etc., 

are as usual; for ^jljl (134v.); for c-jl 

(129 V.) ; for (39 v.); ^ for (89 v.),* etc., 

' The questions of the real position of these prosodic theories and the 
traditional orthography based on them require a careful revision as soon 
as they are intended to be applied to colloquial and dialectical 
Persian. The variations of this kind are some of tbo most common 
phonetic rules in all the living Iranian tongues ; cf. W. Geiger, "Die 
Centr. Dialect." {Orundr. d. /. PA., v. i, part ii), p. .^84, ,and 
D. Lorimer’s addenda ("Notes on the Oabri Dialect," •/PAS. 1916), 
pp. 428-30. The same is very common all over Khorasan and in Fare 
(see O. Mann, DU Tajik Afundarten, 1909, p. 8), and even in Kurdish and 
Pashtoo ; cf. W. Geiger (ibid.), DU Sprache d. A/ghanen, p. 208, and 
A. Socin (ibid.), D. Sprache d. Kurden, pp. 265-6. 

* Common in Khorasan, at or ati. 
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as weJl as oftsn instead of in the 1st person plural 

of verbs.asin jjb L 

U> b- -J (45),^ etc. Perhaps of the same nature are 

the numerous cases of confusion of A> and A) with b and 

♦ • 

L*.^ All these changes can be easily explained from the 


physiological structure of the Persian sounds, and the 
examples given here suggest that some 900 years ago 
these phonetic principles were apparently the same. 

(b) Obviously the same pi'ocess governs the use of the 
prosthetic vowel. There are many examples which 
although uncommon in standai'd Persian, are often heard 

in the colloquial. Such are (33), 


(68, etc.), (64). (34 V., etc.).* 

(2) LiqvAda. All that can be observed in connexion 
with this group is the ease with which they undergo 

transposition : jll.5 appears here almost invariably as 

^(66 V., 80, etc.), and even A tr for The 


usual (_$becomes (106 v.), etc.* 

(3) DeivtcUs. Probably for purely orthographic reasons 

^ In Khomsan both the let person sing, and plur. are speltos -tttn, and 
this explains why misUkes as above are very common in the MSS. 
copied there.' 

* For examples see the section on the negative porticlee and indeclina- 
bilio. 

’ The colloquial seems to be fond of changing these forms without 
any apparent reason, and mAAkm(/), Mtdn, uhtev li:.) , tuittur, nM&ra, 

etc., ore heard as frequently as $hik(ut, etc. 

* These changes are also common in the vulgar language. 
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the dental spirant S disappeared entirely. Even in quite 

common words as ^ ^ 

diacritical dot is often missing. Only in a few cases does ^ 
appear in a position which suggests an obvious mistake. 


such 

(23). 


as (33, for^ 



It seems quite likely, however, that in the original 


copy the S was freely used, because in several instances 
where the scribe miglit take it for J he preserved it 
intact,as in (for and (for 

both apparently from J The dental of the old 
•poZ appears hei-e quite commonly, as > and forms like 
i are very frequent. The traces of sandhi 

of dentals are also common in J^>^ for j('A» 
for j ' \1.- 4 etc. Various examples can 

gugge.st that in An^ri’s time the final ^ in the -and of 
the 3rd pei*son plural of the verbs was omitted as 

frequently in the colloquial as nowadays (for 

JjJhetc.). 


‘ Ife i* extremely difficult to form an opinion, baaed on a atudy of the 
old MSS., as to whether there was any difference in pronunciation in the 
cases of dotted and undotted ddt. Very few MSS. of those which 
I had a chance to examine followed this system quite thoroughly. 
Much more commob are the cases in which copies of the same age and 
probably coming from the same province observe this rule with greatest 
carelessness. In an old Tafsir (No. Aa 7 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
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(4) LabialB. The process, common to all the Iranian 
languages from Kurdish in the extreme west to 
Soghdian in the remote corner of the east,^ i.e. the 
gradual * melting* of all sounds of this group into an 
indifferent interlabial spirant w, is well represented here.* 
The examples are very numerous: (a) In the beginning 

of a syllable; for (common), Ij for I (64 v., 
55, etc., often) ; J J, etc. The same in the» 

middle of words, ®tc.* (5) 

Intervocal: (common, although never Ojl) for 


the oopy of which was apparently made by a professional high-class scribe 
(as his sarname shows) Id the beginning of the seventh 

century A.n. in Khorasan, very often such words as y ( 
can be found, while on the contrary almost invariably there are 

i y , etc, 

^ As, e.g., in fampdr (82, i), (ambdr (81, w), and fap{fiir (S, «), or 
cAJmU and eAlielt (common), eta ; seeF. W. K. Utiller, *'Soghdiache 
Texts,'* i, AbhantU. d. k. PrenssUe/un Ah. d, ITim., 1912. 

* This process can be traced as continually developing since the 
earliest period of the history of the Iranian languages. In the Avesta it 
gains ground from the pre-Iranian (cf. C. Bartholomae, '*Awesta- 
spraohe,” in O. d. I. Ph., i, pt i, pp. 163, 165} and further in Pehlevi 
(cf. C. Salemann, “Mittelpersisoh,’’ ibid., p. 259). In modern Persian it 
is prominent even in the standard language (cf. P. Horn, " Neupersische 
Schriftapn^e,” ibid., pt. ii, p. 48). About this process in the dialects 
see W. Geiger, ibid., p. 298 (Pamir group), p. 351 (CasfHsn gr.), p. 386 
(Central gr., also D. Lorimer, op. oit., pp. 434-5), O. Mann, op. eit., 
pp. 12-13 (dialects of Pars), and A. Soein, op. cit., pp. 261, 263 (in 
Kurdish). 

’ This is as common in the colloquial of to^lay as in old MSS. 
Cf. 'At^r'8 Tadhkira, ed. R. Nicholson, v. ii, intrednetion, p. 6. 
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iZjtV The forma however, are also nsed),^ 

{sic, 73, apparently for ^ 

i original in ter vocal J must pro- 

bably have disappeared eutii^ly, as in 03 v^) for 
(c) At the end of a syllahJe: (78, 129 v., etc0> 

for etc. 

It seems, however, that for aome uncertain reasons, or 
perhaps aa a local or archaic peculiarity, this decayed labial 
assumed a form not of an interlabial, but of labio-dental 

spirant v, whicli was often reproduced as s—S. Tire 
examples of this are by no means scarce : ^Ijli ^ 

jijis J (jljljJ (^2;S),(107), 

(123, for etc. Moreover, there are some 


^ This oiamplo ^ns wall ns further aic^razcJow.) resentbles PehUvi 
forms ydpjfaii, av^oAdan. Thae&old-fflshioned focma ara not tbfl only oues 


g]van ham (on t 143 


^3^ 


appesri's for 



etCr)s 


But it is 


rather dilficulb to Tstlieve. that y&e^aA bacatna first jfrtiFfltoH (ind then 
came to its pr avion a for IE, We ar* oom pelted tc think that either 
there ia seroe eonfonion about the early phonetical equi^'aletita of 


j , t i J or there ’were (aa alluded to later on) t'flro 

»■ -t . 

digtinefe ciirirents of the simiQ procesa in tho development of VbijJs, one 
of ^hioh preferred the labio-dantol grcap-whilo the other traosformed 
a11 sounds of this clans into the intarlabial 
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instances of the preservation of tlie original tennis, as in 


(common), 



(145 V.), etc.i 


(6) Enclitica. The present copy shows a quite unusual 
development of the joined writing of the enclitica. 
Although this is very common in MSS. from Khorasan 
(probably a reflection of the local mode of pronuncia¬ 
tion), here it readies rare limits. There are usually 




(73 V., etc.) t (75 v., etc.),* yt ((jl jetc. 

r' and usually appear as in poetry in 


the forms of j\ and I did not notice 

written as ^ in the combinations with 
there are several cases of (130, 140, etc.) for 

^ jlAi. 


* This depends probably on the physiological influence of the spirant 
t, which facilitates a tenuis after itself. Although in the Eastern 
(Khorasani) Kurdish dialect it often appears as stid, the Persians and 
especially Herati Parsiwaos spell it UpUl, iiipand, etc. 

* While this way of writing A>- is common in the. present copy, I 

did not notice thesamo with reference to the latter is very 

common in the old MSS. Cf. E. Browne, “Description of an old 
Persian Tafsir," 5. 1S94, p. 433; alsoB. Nicholson, op. ciU, v. ii, 
introd., p. 7, etc. In the old copy of the translation of Tafsir.i.Tabarl 

(mentioned above, No. Aa 19 in tho library of A.S.B.) r*. written 

together w ith the following word nearly always, while A>- very rarely. 
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B. I^'oun 

{ly T^^uj^ix^a. (ct)-ot^j^auffijcol the 

dlmiEiuti^e^, ia uaed hei^e aa froely lua in the colloquial e^g. 

, etc., even with n. compound 


Word (132) cLlsljtf j JjiVciy intcrcfiting^ 

is a case of the use of -aka^c in (il v.) ^ 

L, etc.® P. Hovn (op. cit.p p. 175) csills it, in a similar 


exampICja double diminuti’ve suffix. This may be so, but the 
cases of TnardcUca, sUi^KJsM, etc. (of whicli a non-apocopated 
form 13 supposed to be vriardakcsJc and zandkdJi^), do not 
convey much of diminutive sense. Would ft not be better 
to exp lain the second -dk as analogous to the similar suffix 
in Kurdish, a sort of indefinite article (which is here 
emphasized by i) 

(&) ~a^i forms here not only the usual abstract nouns 
(cf. P. Horn, op. cifc., p. ISO), bub, as often in the colloquiah 


^ The frequency of use may be sttriLuted parhaps to An^ii's 

iildiriijual todte wall. 1 GaniiDt t? hiiv« aver heard in 

the colloqutsl similar cusea oa ab^ve (dittiiautivs of is uaiially 

is yged mily in itj the £«nse -of ■* t& 

spy, tc watch stealin^ly' in FVirj). As fat u I could nobica, this snAix 
nowAdaya is never applied bo abstruLct names in tire coitocluial, and 
althcu^h it 13 very commonly used (Erequantly iu its shortened form -d, 
cf. P. Hern, op. cib., p. 174-), the suffij? -rAVlf ia preferred with name.s of 
inanimate objeeta. 

’ iTaml (Nafaliit, p. 32} raprodncea the sentencelibetaEly^ sliOWiag that 
in his opinion tJie form was not ohLRolete. 

* I often heard bhissuli^K in its full'form fn tba remote ocomera cf tl>e 
^OUtliOrn Ivhorasan, Such aa- the villages Ri^di, etc. 

{diatrLctof Khitap)^ eEpecmlly m fairy tales ; rannUlkaki bad ... or 
ruxdkdJti, etc. 



the adjectives. Such are adjective), 

(145 V.), ^ (118, for 

(c) -cha, usually diminutive (cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 177), 

is used here often with the proper names, as in 4*:^' 


j JLL- (134 V.). (131 V., for Jl' 

< 36 Li.j> (131 V., for ^ 

(d) -U (if it is not simply a mistake of the copyist) 

appears here only once (102) iS[ in the sense o£ s 

diminutive (or vocative ?) suffix.^ 

(g) . As a contribution to the question of this 

suffix the following passage may be quoted (107 v.) : 

Aijjli, \j) j' 

as a distributive suffix appears here in a quite 


1 Cf. p. Horn. op. cit.. p. 184. At pr«wnt it wems to mwe 
in iiie eastern half of Persia and apparently can be traced to ^ 

<=«« or <“-'i* "I’nW 

Isfahan -I is in use), eapeciaujr diminutive 

'iS.'X."-■ "£•■ ■n'S; 

torgouen now, wJ, «.n int.ro.tmgoi.mpl., itmoy b. montionod tk. 
th. word (th. n.m. of thoWo .f • I»P»>“ '“'J “ 

invariably spelt ShirwiyS. 
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colloquial use iu (117) t(cf- 

P. Horn^ op. cit.H p. 116. At present it is used Ofily in 
Bukhara in siiuilar sense, in Persia yfikk& is pL'elsn'ed)> 

(^) -i, in ib adjectival sense, is used several tiinss with 
a compound of whklj the kst inember is a pronoun (80 v.): 





(here 


^ obviously fov ijj^ 


t; (105-) 
xS^ olVi.5 

(4) -In and -Ina are used quite freely: (51) tJfJ ^ i 

t etc. (cf. P. Horn, op. cit.,. pp^ ISO—1). Somervhat 


uncominon is (4S) 

(t) A case of somewhat peculiar use of the suffix': jljf— 


(78 V.), where it can be translated by ‘os if': 

Ajjij ^^ (apparently for seelater^ 6)^ 

"and he is as if dro^vning in sweat" (cf. Horn^ Op. 
di, p. 101). 

(j) Tlie old sufEis -^wand (of. C. Salem an n, " Mittel- 


* Jaini (Naf., 1^1) r^proflycea the senbenca intact, perhaps ^ecausa 
this form did not scam tc him chaaletB. 

^ Cf. ^AfahAt, S43 ? t1ic difTaraaca is only that ia usad instead 

cf 
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persiscb," GJ.Ph., i, i, 280, and P. Horn, op, cit., p. 187) 

appears here only in the word (128).* 

(k) Probably a purely dialectic suffix -ast forming 

onomatop<eia appeaia in (121) —jl^l 

— in the sense of ‘crackling'.* So far as 

I could find, formations of similar type are common at 
present only in the Southern Khorasan (districts of 
Birjand, Qain, Sunni-khsirna), as tdrdJcast (as above), 
shdUdpast “the sound of slapping", ghut'i'ost “the sound 
of rapidly burning fire” (ssgktir-ghtLr), etc. I cannot 
remember having seen it in the literary language.* 

(l) A. strange suffix (?) -d^ndr appears in two words 

jUllJir (84) for (as in Nafab&t, 156) and 

(96 V., 123, 124) for (Nataljat, 305, eU.), 


* This particular word, «s well as generally tlie suffix -dieand, is quite 

forgotten [kkithA. or qo'me khith 

instead). Perhaps it will be not quite useless to recall that the suffix for 

tho names of the various step-relatives, jJo 1 —, mentimied by E. Browne 
in his description of the old Tafsir {JRAS. 1894, p. 487), is still 

common in Southern Khorssan in m&rtindar, khirfhular (jJb* 1 j>L« 

4^ I j^), etc- 

* Jarai reproduces this word as if it were quite all right (Nafahit, 
281). 

* Sometimes these formations ore used in the same way of repetition, 
just as the monosyllabic onomatoposia: sJuU&past-ihal&paat, ffkur- 
gkurratt, etc.' 
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the last apparently from , g^j,shnd (133 v.), still used 

all over Persia but considered rather vulgarr^ 

(m) The suffixes of the verbal uouns will be treated 
in the section dealing with verbs. 

//- Coynposition. Nothing special can bc noted in 
connexion with compound nouns. An extremely rare 
case of the use of a purely veibal form in the sense of a 

substantive can be registered (98 v.) 
became powerless in tliy tics ” (in the Nafal.iat this 

passage is omitted). This l }\is undoubtedly the 
negative form of the imperative and I can remember only 

one other case, i.e. j\-X* in f€ 

'fnaqdrfiat Shaykti Compounds such as 

are very common^ but cases wliere only the 

verb with this prohibitive particle is used as a substantive 
Can be regarded as real archaisms, 

(2) FlesAon, (a) Tlie suffixes of plural jl— and Ia— 

are need indifferently, as in the contemporary colloquiab 
and the latter is the more common.^ No single case of 


^ Pflfrhsps thig bw; flQmathing tfl do with 'snake.’ to which tba 
pstna of hdnger or bhirat msy be attributed ? In sueti cftse the drat 
may he gimilar to that of ben used in the copalntivs CQiU pounds, cf. 
Pr HotOj op. cit., p, I&6, ftH in tar^lftar, etc. I remember on&e 

Itavi Dj^ AacEnd the ^Otd pUS^-Jtamar ill KherOSan, but did neb pay attention 
to jb because I regeTdad ib oe an invention of tlie man who was talklai^. 

* Ed. by V. Zhukovakh 1B99. Unfortunately 1 cacnot cite the page 
hocauee I h eve no b this book at hand. 


^ Tha nsual theory, baaed on the native grammars, that |jl— is to ba 
added tc tha namfig nf the animate beingt and to tbo&O of the 

inanimatc^on^, ig rarefy correct, in any ooee ^ faraa the colloquial ig 
occicarnad. One hears invariahEy marxfa, itaWj Ate. 
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iZi \— with a Persian word was noted. The form 
(cf. P. Horn, op. cit., p. 105) after a consonant is rare, only 

one case registered here (139 v.) jl5*Sljl. Another 


irregular form 18(29) (for ?), but it may 


be explained as derived from thesomewhat vu\ga,r^^^^^\^. 


Occasionally with nouns, but more commonly with the 
pronouns, the suffix of the pldral does not appear at all, 
and the verb does not agree in number with its subject, 


as in (87 v.) JLiAil^•) 


J^letc. 

(5) Nothing special can be noted about the /(fa/a except 
that in several cases it is expressed in the text by : 

<115 V.) JLi. or (71) (S) iS^., etc. 


(o) The oblique case is rarely formed here with Ij— ^ 


^ alone (it might disappear as a result of the activity 
of the later scribes). Only a few examples can be collected : 




(75 V.) iS)^. (90) Si}j 

(108) tjAi.% C_p Ija'. 


because the h is imperceptible in the pronunciation). On the 

contrary, deutitt chur&ffh^ b&s&rii, etc,, are freely used (<i = -dn). 

^ Needless to say that in the colloquial and the dialects this form is 
absolutely extinct. 
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(d) On the contrary^ tliere are very frequent 

cases of omission of Ij wljere it rnig}it be expected, 
especially TWith the accusative,^ as in ( 60 ) 


(117 v.) iS <115) JkjjSC^ 

etc. Tlie aaine witli the dative i (27) ^ 

( 72 ) JLj L ^ 

> (96) ^ ^^ ® 

(s) Uncommon use of \j : (1) ’with the nominative: 


(28 V,) y ^ ^^ aI1I j » 

(32 V.) \j etc.; (2) with a 


preposition : (SO, 127 v.) 1 jl, (121 v.) 


^ Itla A woM-knawn fact tliAt in the colloquial vety of^en a special 
sut&];a, ii^ e, u is lued fcr the ueguoati vs i a^ib biarf etc. The pArbiclfl 

Ij. (which becomes fS, yi in varloua districta) is fteqoontly 

omiU^ Bvon it thero is SbrSfis on the accusative and if it is quite 
doAnite, as in E b^y ^give (ins') thia’, etc. 


3 la KhOraSau the censtrocti'an ^ith bar, u>ur ( j) is invariably 

■»r 

preferred for tbo dative and only in one casb tb ig Atmilor to that used by 
Aufirl, l.c. Ill the case of m4n, as frequently; btdty mdn, jtidM., 

etc. The poBSCssive still preaervos ra, but the direct conAtmebian with 
is Tuoro cammiDn. 

' Of. Haru, op. cit.* 110, andH. Nicholson, T^ndWira, iutrodnetion, 0. 
The vsi'b d^Jiiiin not rarely receives this intransitive sense (os in 
Samuanij gf. Gsiger, cp. dt,, ^67). Tlierc are aiiailar expic^ioas ill 
the co-lloqoisl, o-s injh ehi rfar^'id ' wdieb ig hero 
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(122 V.) J ®tc.; (3) in the sense of 

a locative (or simply a strange use of the possessive ?): 

(78) ijAoi dlj 

(/) Sevex’al cases of the indefinite locative, as in the 
colloquial, can be noted, where the preposition is omitted, 

as in (116) > etc.' 

(3) The comparative degree. The suflBx of the com¬ 
parative degree ~iar is occasionally added here to 
substantives with a preposition (which suggests that these 
groups arc regarded as adjectival compounds): (119 v.) 

(11® '’•) j-'Vii-(11®''•) etc. In 

several cases it is added to the present participles 

jf* e-U-tS*7 etc. Sometimes it is combined with 

the diminutive suflBx -ofc as in (129 v.) ^etc.* The 

old <A 6 are used without -tor in the comparative 

degree, but in the positive they accept the suffix -in, 

(J^, etc. (Only few cases of used as 

substantive (126 v.) can be noted.) Probably local are 

cases of the use of jinstead of jl as in (27) y jili 


(j^) ^*^-*^** 

^ In the present colloquial the preposition is usually omitted when 


motion t<»oard4 soraethinf;; is expressed: murvm ahdr 
hvroiohhana etc. 




• The colloquial uses this form frequently, but the final -i is not 
pronounced, as in hiahtdrH, dnrtdrd, etc. 

’ Not used nowada 3 ‘B without the suffix tar. 
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(4) The iv'ord ;^rst is invariably rendered 

witli Jjl doea not appear at all)^ but &eco^d 

and third, except in a few cases^ have an old form 

and 

(5) (a) Personal pronouns are often used 
here instead of the demonstrative^ accompanied by the 

l elativcj (24 v.) (57, etcr, common) S'o^l 

J, etc. Sometimee^i 

stands for plural: (59 v.) X I Jjiil 4^ jTjI (145) jfjjj j 1 

etc. Tlie peculiarities of the oblique case of 
the personal pi'onouna are mentioned above (para. 2 of 

tins section). Ona case of IjJ (18 v.) h probably a 
mistake for 

(h) The detnonati'ative pronouns jl and are 

often used in the plurab with the suffix jl. 

(c) The interrogative and relative pronouns S' and 
^ neucr appear in this copy in the plural and only rarely 
receive \j (usually but there are cases in which. 

Ifound as well: (131) JjI \ (132) 

(135 V.) etc.). A striking 

^ Still in coinwofL )is« amauget the Hemtis and in thfl gouth-ejiateni 
part o£ Khcrass]]. 
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example of the relative 


^ used 


with a preposition (this 


cannot be a mistake) is found on f. 92 v. (j ^ 

(d) The reflexive pronoun is as usual, only in a few 
cases it seems to appear pleonastically, as in (70 v.) 

^ somewhat 

peculiar way, still quite common in the colloquial: (4 v.) 

Jj <*« ^ A) j\ “ if not, they would be four altogether” 

(he himself and three othei-s).- 

(6) PronoviinaZ suffixes. They are used very freely 
in all possible combinations, with the prepositions and 
conjunctions and even independently, (a) Somew'hat 

uncommon 


combinations : 

as in (78 v.) J'’•) 

*5^(29 V.) <^W^, etc. 

Occasionally they are combined even w'ith the enclitic 

.j I Ic ^ 


form of the verb substantive, as in (96 v.) 


«A■ — ^ A» 




* Thiit passage is not reproduced literally in the Nafaliat, whore 
■another expression is used. 

* This use of the reflexive pronoun, as far as I know, has only some 
analogy in Russian. In the colloquial of to>dsy in Khormsan, and 
especially amongst the Parsiwsns of Afghanistan, kh.Hd is often simply 
an equivalent of bd ‘with*. Khndt q^lii umad does not mean *tha 
caravan itself arrived ’ but ‘ he arrived with the caravan ’; khvde 6 is 
frequently not * he himself ’ but ‘ with him etc. The further 
development of the same is khot, ss in khol mu * with us' (Sabuiwari). 

JSAS. JAMUABY 1923. 8 
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(&) Used independently.^ (40) 

cf^^j\ ji * , » (86 V.) Jjl IaI jU^ 


i_$Jj ^U^etc, 

(<j) In the sense of the notninative (^ jl)aaa in (103 v.) 
(=ijUil S) 

(c?) As inbevjectioTi with the demonstrative pronoun 

( 119 .V.) CAj 1 CAj i- 

*■ Althoujfh ther& are in the present celloquiUrl formi, aa jyfj/l etc.^ 
the^ prebsbly eau be explained ns syncopated dem-onstr. pt. i 
plflOQuatiailly used ■■mA, pei'sonal Auf&xof tJjc Sitl person singnlAr. 


s N&fabat, aofl 


IjL* 5^Oj^^* * > 


{Tfl -be co-iEiMiN^ci.} 


The Introductjon of the Cadmeiao Alphabet 
into the Aegean World in the light of 
Ajieient Traditions and Recent Discoveries 


By ROBERT EISLEB^ Pli.U.^ lata Fallow of the Auetrian HisterifAl 
Inatitutd at the Univereity of Vianna. 

Apra, mj. 


I. 

Earlv Pbejjician Inscwrtions oh Copper JftOors 
FROM Crete akd Sardinia. 

]. Metrological Problem of the so-called Axe-ingois. 
his review of iny hook oa tlie iiewly deeiphered Sinai 
inscriptions (JRAS,, 1930, p. 301) the Rev. Professor 
A. H, Sayce has already been good enough to iiieniioa 
my recent discovery of some short alphabetic biliteral 
inscriptions on certain copper ingotfij unearthed from the 
very border-Hne of tlie so-called Aiiddle Miuoan Ill 
and Lato Minoaa I ” layers of the Hagia Triada palace 
by the excavation mission in Cr'ete of Messie. Halbbetr, 
PernieiTj Stefaui, and Patibeni in 1903 ^ as well ag cm 
similar pieces from J'y^’igaKJe ® and MochloSf^ pone being 
from Phaistos.* AH of tliem are at present in the 
museum of Heraklea^ under the care of Professor 
Jesef HaEridakis, to whose kindness I owe tlie photo¬ 
graphs reproduced in figures Similar inscrip¬ 

tions have come from Seiz'd, Ilixi (Sai^inia), and are 


^ Cf. Pftifibeni, RflndEc. d. R, Acad. d. Rina, cl. fit mtjr., fiCf. vb, 
vol. xih Pl>^ ; Fi^riiii, iUtd-, li. i Bull, di PAl'btnalogLA 
ItaliiuiJt. XXX, Apr.-Juine i-S, pjsv ?H-107r SvaroriHi Jirtirr, Intern. 
d^Arahdol. Nufaism., AlJteilS, lOOS, lx, pp. Itlff- (in Greek ]J = (in 
French) Riiv. Beljja de l^umisiu. C4> BnisseJa^ 13()S, pp. .^JS tf. Dusaaud, 
Civilifi. rrflhellfinique&i ^ Pmria, 1314, pp. £50 f. B. v. Rictibenljer^, Mitt. 
V. Ae. Ges., lOlI, p. 112, % 21. 

^ Epli^nn. aroli^ol,, 1912, pp. £20 if. 

s Dfcwkins, Jouf.K Hell. Stud., lOOS, p. 3r2a. 

* It lA Only A lapmt cainmi ot Sreronag to qante the Ka^iATrtlulA 
gampleA Eifi from PhfttfitOA. 
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now in tlie royal museum o£ CagHai'i^ I Lave to tbank 
ProEeasor 'Tarainelli^ director of tiiis collection, for Lie 
kindness in sending me tlie excellent paper squeezes of 
these Bcribings, wliich the reader will find reproduced 
IQ fig. 10. 

These copper ingots are of the greatest importance^ 
first of all aa marking a declaive stage in lieeetopmei'it 
0 / metallic eurnncy^ It is well known to our numis^ 
matists^ that metal casta of thia peculiar douhle-axedike 
shape ^ were widely used as a primitive kind of monetary 
unit. They arc generally found in hoards,, soinetimes 
brokfln into pieces of approximately equal size. Pictures 
of these oLjecta occur frequently, especially on the 

^ Reglin^ in viia, S'74. Rdb. TorrOr, RfiAllex. , 

Letpii^, 1907, p- 79. Jahrb. d. Qesellscb. f. lothr. ‘Qwch., sviii, 190&, 

pp^ Iff. 

* rroffcsaor Svocondia’ theoty (p. 324 of the iirTsove-qiiotod French 
pnpar), cnSba oE thig charpu, bob of OiaAtlar on^biially 

inbondcd ixbba shurponod into real cuLiin^aiea by the enstomers of bite 
metsal loiauddes, wOnld ba acCOptnrbl^ only if it conld be jiroved that 
theirs ever ^xigbed real cutting OrXCa witli concavs edges, inbendon! 
possibly for tha falling of round tinaber- But sudi tOOlF; huvo nevor 
been ioand, and aiie not likely to liavo e^'er been u-icd ; for auch an 
Adaptalion oE tlie asco-odge Co blia oylmdri'Cal Auvfnce of the brae-trunk 
would hevO prOvad far from advaatageoua to tlio worker. ALfo if the 
peculiar ghape of these ingots were intended to reaeuible the sacred 
doublo'aice {S^'oi'ono!?, pp. J7^ f.J, we should expect tliem to show the 
con^^ex edges oE bVie latter. Therefore, FroEeoaor Forrer may be right 
in comparing (Jnhrb- f. lothr. Gesch., xvJii, 19CH1, p- ^1 the shape oE 
thage cAgts fco iAt hit^e 0 / a atfnneff And in snggestjog a poeeiblc 

reminfscence of He also thinks {Beallex., p. the shape 

was intended to faeilitAtc tJu binding tagiiAir of whole pilee of such 
ingots (os n loattCr of fact they wera fcuud iu such piles in Hagift 
Triada, Paribeni, l.c., p. 334, “posti Ihmo auH’altro in colonoa^'J, *veu 
09 nowadays oardg or boards of a stniilar shape are used for winding 
dsbiug.lines or eords of any other hind. The “handles** ol guch au 
ingot would aCfiO be very couveuienb fcr lifting the coolod cast from the 
mould. On the otlier hand, there 13 not the slightest doubt that real 
double and single a^effaud other raetal tools of tho ordinary serviceable 
3 hape and SIM weco pcimitively used oa a monetary ourrency. See 
Lissawer, Zeitsclur. f. Etbnol., 190o, pp. ^J9-2o, 779.ff,j 1007 ff. On axe- 
flbapetl copper ingots of the Haida Ijidians eee R. Forrer, Antiqua, 
tse5, p. I!I3, pi. ®S. ■ 
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inscribed clay tablets from Knossos.^ ' But not a few of 
our authorities, notably Willers * and Regling,* have been 
unwilling to accept the theory of Svoronos,* Sir Arthur 
Evans * and Robert Forrer,® that these * axes ’ had a certain 
metrologically well-determined weight^ 

If my alphabetic readings-—(below, pp. 39, 66, 45 ff.) cn 
“ full weight ” and 2T or pi “pure”, “ clarified ”« and M 
“good”—of the four biliteral marks on three Hagia 
Triada and one Serra Ilixi ingot are accepted, it follows 
that both weight and standard pwnty^ were officially 
controlled in the foundries by special supervisers^the 
forerunners of the later mint-wardens, who engraved or 
stamped the result of their proving on the still hot metal 
lumps, even as we find gold and silver ingots of the 
Roman age stamped with such inscriptions as, for 
instance, coxit N N (“smelted by N.N.”), prohavit N N 
(“ tested by N. N.”), signavit N N (signed by N. N.), by 
the respective officials of the imperial mint.® So, too, the 


^ A. Evans, Corolla Nomismatica in honour of Barclay V. Head, 
Oxford, 1906, p.-356, fig. 11, p. 361, fig. 14. * 

* Nuraism. Zeitschr., xxxvi, 11. 1. Cf. ROm. KupferprSg.. p. 5, 2. 

* l.c., 974,1. 40. 

* I.C., pp. 172, 178. * Corolla Nam., pp. 358-63. 

• Jahrb. f. lothr. Gesch., xviii, 1906, pp. 23ff. a tu 

' Tlie reader will do well to compare the materials collected by ^e 
two last-named distinguished authors with the re^ntly piibhab^ 
systematic Uble of ancient weighta in Professor Lehmann-Haupts 
masterly article “ Gewichte ” in Pauly’s Realencycl,, , ui, SuppL ,1918. 
611-14. Wo can make things a goorl deal clearer to-day than Evans 
and Forrer could be expected to do on the basis of Nissen s now 

antiouated metrological researches. . 

• Cf tlie frequent description of the legal coin as ‘den^i tame 
plataer pensantea” iu the capitWonu of the 

V. Luschin, Orundriss d. Miinxkunde. Leip«g, 1918. p. 60. Gold 
.^idi of ConsUntiue the Great and gold ba« wdb 
SfipvCor^purxim, Luschin. Allg. Mdnskunde, Munich, 1904, p. 60^ 
ibid., p. 141. about “argentum purura”, “ purifieatum , pumiatum 

(5= burnt silver), “wenim,” etc. -d i 

• Hill, Proc. Soc. Antiqu., xx. 90 ff. Dressel, Abh. Ber . .» 

1906, 4. Kubitechek. Numism. Zoitachr., xlii, 33 ft, Cf. the roedIe^al 

“getekente” mark, Luschin, l.c., p. 37. . M . s,* 
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iron money-bars of aiicient Britain were tested as io 
standard poise} 

Indeed^ the weight or all tlis existing coppei' ingots o£ 
the aliape discussed above (p. 36^ n. 2) ai'e as near to 
di;fsrent well-established standards of a so-called talent"^ 
as can be reasonably expected in tlieir present state o£ 
corrosion and oxidization^ regard being had to the technical 
difficulty of producing siidi large metal casts of exactly 
constant weiglit even from one and the same^ let alone 
from d i ffe rent i nou Ids.* Yet the plus 0 r ■minus d itferen ces 
from the regular weight arc considerable cnougli to make 
a controller's sign attesting the/ttitiA'ffi^Ai of an individual 
piece a very desirable commercial convenience. 

The copper ingota of Hagia Triad a scale according to 
PigoriniH he,, kilogramnis 29^400^ 29,500, 20,400, 29,900, 
30,700, 27,900, 29,400, 30,000, 30,900, 27,300, 29,500, 
27,000, 29,300, 32,000. 32,000, 32,000, 29,200, 29,000, 
29,000A 27,000. 

This shows that in one group containing eleven or twch e 
oE these they arc intended to weigh one " Babylonian 
talent” or of liO' tliat is, 29,475, 29,574, 

29,760 klgs., according to the different surviving stone- 
weights® oE One iJtfflua (''correct miua”) weighing 

^ Ciesiur, Belt Gall-, v, l S; “ ttiletie ftvreiMi sol cer^ifm pondiut exa-mi^ 
Sucli Iron binrs bsvo been faund in santh of ^n^ItvrKl, and 
crC: K^produccd after Rend’e Guide to tliB RritjAli Mnseum, in 
B. Farrer’s Beallax., p. 7 Q, figS- CS-VO. 

* The wcpd TiAajrrtJj' Bsema to to chAmctflrit*d liy its tarminiition in 

-VT like bathing-tub," otc. (Chiny, Bev. 6tud. 

Ane., xii, 1910, pp. 151-G4), eis bBlon^in^ to the satne Brehellenic and 
Asiania ihratum nfi the pLace.names ending in -TidH,'W tm, that ia, 
according to Dr. Emil Forr6r''S recent Eoghazfcdy discx^vcries, to tlie 
Luvian language, 

* Pi^tliii's table, l.a, shews tJjat no two of tiie ingota are of exactly 
tha some siza. length and bfeftdth vary by several incLea. ■Therefore 
the SLuiUarity of the weights can in no ouse be attributed with 

].c., 974j I. fi3, to the use of one and the same or of n itsndnrd mould. 

* Tho 'weight of these two ingots cOrreapondB siactly to that of the 
“Minoan" gypnim Stone-wejght frOm Knijasoa, Evans, Ann. Brit. 
Bohooiof Athens, vii, pp. 42f. DoroEla, Nnm., p- 342, dg. I. 

* LcbidSnii^Haupt, Fftoly's R,E- ® SllppL, iil, dOS-lO. 
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489'6 g. (in tlie age of Ur^Nina), another, 49122 g., 492-9 g. 
(in the age of the Dynasty of Iain), and a third, 496 g. (in 
the time of King Dungi). 

Pigorini’s No. 2, weighing 29,509 klgs., the one with 
the controller’s mark ^ = Dn = “full weight" (below, 
p. 56), is, as a matter of fact, really a genenyiis full- 
weight " sample of swh a Babylonian talent of 29,475 g. = 
60 mana’s of 489-6 g. of Ur-Nina’s standard, or, equally 
well, of one talent of 29,472 klgs. according to the 
standard of the JlroKsfiauc^ fiva or 'ItoXik^ /apu of 491*2 g., 
which corresponds to the weight of 60 Roman aurei of 
8*19 g. each, and to the Dutch " pound Troy 

On the other hand. Pigorini’s No. 11, of 27-300 g., 
the one with the mark 'T* = 37 " pu**® is exactly one 
hundredweight of the old Italian so-called Oscian pound 
of 272-9 g.^ as we know from the celebrated weight of 
Chiusi, this“ Oscian ” pound itself being nothing else but 
one half-of the ordinary “light " Babylonian silver mina 
of 545-7 g. Tiie use of this particular weight in “ Minoan " 
Crete is proved by the limestone weight from Knossos, 
published by Sir Arthur Evans, Cor. Num., p. 345, No. 4, 
fig. 2c, and calculated to have weighed originally 
273*47 g., a weight which is evidently meant to be such 
an “ Oscian “ pound or half light Babylonian silver mina. 
This .same ingot weight also, for reasons due to the 
system that has been lucidly explained by Professor 
Lehmann-Haupt, l.c., is almost exactly one “talent" or 
60 minas of the Solonian standard of an Attic and 
Eubcean mina (485*9 g.), that is 27,334 klgs,, or sixty 
English pounds avoir-dtv-poida. Nos. 7 (27,900 klgs.), 
13 (27,000 klgs.), and 19 (27,600 klgs.), are also meant 
for this weight. 

A talent of 60 Babylonian light silver minas of 545,7 g. 
is 3,274 klgs., or an ordinary “centumpondium" of 100 


* Ibid., ool 632, 1. ,34. 
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"Eoman” pounds of 327^45 gr Evidently No. 15 (oE 
32^000 k]^ 3 .) is meant to re present if This la all the 
more interesting, since Sir Arthur Evans has pubUslied, 
without noticing the coiaeidence, in “ Corolla Numis- 
matica'^ p. 3453 No. 3, a "ilinoan'' weight from Knoaaos* 
weighing 327,02 g.j, that is almost exactly such a" Roman ” 
pound or one-tliird o£ a Iieavy Babylonian " weighing 
initia (032“4 g.). 

The three ingots, Nos. 9 (30,000 klgg,), 10 (30,900 klgs.), 
and G (30,700 klgs.) are all "talents'' based on the 
" heightened", ^'i“oyar’ standard o£ the Babylonian 
stiver weight (1 mina calculated aa the weight of 60 
Persian darica of 8,4 g. each = 504 g,; a talent on tliia 
basis being 30,270k] gs). 

Tlie two ingots from MocLilos and Tylissos of 26,500 kJga, 
each are "brufcto" talents on the basis of the later 
so-called light Euboean Attic mina of 436^8 g., that is to 
say of 26,190 klgs. 

The one ingot, of 37,024 klgs.^ or 37,094 k]gs,= found 
ill Enkomi, tlie ancient Salamis of Cyprus,® and marked 
5 Si i.e, Si(ll!i) Or .S'oXst (beJow, p^ 47), weighs witii 
surprising exactness one so-called Plieidoniaii or .^ginean 
talent oE 37,026 klg.s.® The corresponding mina of 017,1 g. 
—which I should call the "Cyprian mina"—has been 
twice found by K Fot rer (he., p. IS), in the remains of 
Swiss lake-dwellings. 

Of the three copper ingots found in Sardinia at Serra 
Kixi, in the province of Cagliari, now in the museum of 
that city, oue weighs 27,100 klgs., and ia accoi'dingly a 
slightly uiiderweightedor much corroded sample of the old 
Italic ceniumpondium, or rather of the liund red weight of 

^ These numbers are girea bj Diisaaud, I.tt., p. 350, a^ber Murray 
(iaea not4 

Tliua PigBriilt, 1.0., p, -97 ^ prO-bs-bly tlirough a ittpjos cajsnn' Or 
jnisprint. 

’ Murifjiy, ExcB.vabL&naJn Cyprus, p. 15, fig, 1535 ; ct. i\ 17. 
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Knossos (above, p. 39,1.21), or of the Euboean talent on the 
basis of the light Babylonian silver mina. The other two 
pieces weigh 33,300 kigs. each, tliat is either an undersized 
" Median " talent (based on the mina of 560 g., the modern 
Austrian and Bavarian “ old pound ”) of 33,654 klgs., or 
on a " Roman ” ccntv^m'pcyndium or “ Alexandrian ” talent 
of 32,745 klgs., that is, a talent of 60 ’IraX/Aai fxvai or 
“ light" Babylonian silver minas of 545,7 g. 

The large prehistoric tin ingot of Falmouth,^ stated to * 
weigh something over 72 klgs. is just tworaXarra ifi-rropn^a 
of the Attic Pre-Solonian standard (36,024 klgs.). 

The copper ingot found in Mycenae, now in the Athens 
museum,* marked as coming from X6\oi (Siliu) with the 
Phenician letter (below, p. 49), of klgs. 23,625, weighs 
65 light “ Phenician” silver minas, that is, a “ talent’* of 
the “ royal standard " increased by one-twelfth. 

The seventeen smaller ingots of the same shape found 
in the sea near the Euboean Chalkis—two of 13,230 klgs., 
two of 13,360 klgs.—that is just 1,000 shekels of the 
heavy Babylonian gold mina—two of 17,000, one of 
17,640, one of 11,970, one of 11,650, one of 11,340, one of 
12,600, one of 12,900, one of 10,800, one of 9,450, one 
of 6,930, and one t>f 5,250 klgs., have been convincingly 
explained by R. Forrer as multiples of a mina of 630 g., 
that is, according to Lehmann-Haupt, l.c., in agreement 
with the system of the iEginean coinage, making the 
(rrari^p weigh 12 6 g. 

This metrological result is a very strong proof of the 
monetary character of these ingots. If such hoards of 
them os the one of 19 pieces were nothing else but the 
metal store, of the palace smithy or arsenal, wc should 
expect a quantity of metal blocks of equal size, weight, 
and marks of origin (below, pp. 47-55), as they would 

* OlAhauseo, Z. f. Ethnol., xv, 86flF. . . . • 

• Pigorini, p. 102, n. 1. 
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arrive in ship- or cart-loads from a mine or foundry, the 
magazine being regularly restocked when the store was 
nearing exhaustion. On the other hand, a treasury-vault 
—as the room was, beyond doubt—would necessarily 
contain single pieces of different currencies, commercial 
exchange bringing them together from the different parts 
of the world, just os later treasury-finds regularly contain 
a number of coins of different age, origin, and value. 

2 . TJu nams of tiu axe-alvaped ingot in Hebrew and 
Babylonian docwinents. 

The Greek name of these ingots, at least, of the really 
axe-shaped one8..if not of our biconcave, or rather "skin¬ 
shaped " samples, was certainly as Svoronos, l.c., has 
proved—Ten and ten rjfjLnreXeKKa, half 

ingots of this peculiar shape, or axes weighing half a talent 
like some pieces of the Chalkis find, or even one-sided 
axes in cont^t with the usual double-axes—were the 
prize offered by Achilles in the " Patrokleia ” (Iliad, 
xxiii, 851). The grammarian Hesychius, s.v. and 

fifutrektKKov,^ has preserved the fact that these terms were 
used to denote certain fixed weights in Paphos (Cyprus !), 
and Bishop Eustathius, in his commentary on Odyssy, 
xviii, 573,* gives other values according to the ancient 
custom of Crete, so that the terms are found in use in 
those vezy iEgean islands where the corresponding ingots 
have been unearthed. 

Archceologists have, however, overlooked until now 
that we know quite as well the Phenician—or at least 


* *. * . xi rptftvttiov t) rtTpofiroior if -r'h yip 

wt\ 0 Kvt KoXfirat wapi Tldftoit *' araBpuoy 

cl li StaStKopyator. Tho two passages are obvioustly derived from two 
diiferent sources, the second one referring to another standard than that 
of the Cyprian system. 

• * . . . iirr/or Ari vrA/«<wr piy ci pla inf/ULfla' SifXo? yip if 
Sfueyvftlaf \iy^ Kcri rein waXaiovs iicai friBptor ip Kp^rjf i^ippovp 8*/tippovp.’ 
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the Hebrew—and the Babylonian uainea of tliese metal 
bars. They are frequently mentioned in certain Old 
Testament and pamlleJ enneiform passages. 

In the great panegyrit on Wisdom's priceless value in 
the book of Job (xKviiij 15), the text, which should not 
be tampered wjtli^ says tliat wisdom " cannot be gotten 
for a s^Or, *1TJDj neitlier can silver (" k^*ph ”) be weighed 
down for the price thereof." 

Now this word recurs in Ps, kxkv, 3, where it is 
correctly translated "battle-axe ” by the Ec vised Version^ 
and identified by most commentators with the " Asiatic " 
word o^ayapt^; for the double-axe of tlie Scythians and 
" Amazons ” (= female Scythian warriors^ from Iranian 
war Evidently Yalweb is imagined by the 
psalmist as armed with the tree-felling thunder-weapoii 
of the double-axe which characterizes the Asianic Tesnp 
or Juppiter Dolichenus-^ Accoi’dingly, ^g(y)* in the verse 
above is not to be arbitrarily transformed into -c zahah > 
but simply to be explained as a double-axe" 
(ingot)* Tlie priceless spiritual treasure " cannot be 
bought for an axe-(in got), nor can silver be weighed down 
for tlie price thereof.” It cannot be bought, as a Roman 
lawyer would say. p^r ass ei lii/ram (Festus. p. 165a)j 
the moat interesting feature of the verse being accordingly 
that a or "axe" of metal ‘iieed not he ^eeigh^d~ It 
liaa a conventional weight of one talent, as sliown by the 
Cretan, Cyprian, and Sardinian finds, in contrast with 
ahapclesa, broken or hacked silver, whieh must be put on 
the scales when given in payment: yon cither pay " in 
^gor " (legal bars) or by weight. The verse means to say: 


^ 0. Lagercranta, Xenia LindenIMfia. Stockhqlm, 1&1& = 
JalirL, i, 9L 

^ Wendland, Hell. KSEQ. Kultur, pi. xti - Cin^asmanci. TtXte U. Bilder. 
p. 78, fl|:. U3 ; Altar Qriobt. iv, 1, \ p. 23, fijf. 8- 
* ThuAj c.g. T, Kl Chqj'ne, EnC. BibL., mI. 170(3, 1. 1. 
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You 'cannot buy wisdom for coin ^ nor for a weighed 
down quantity of silver. Consequently ’ the often- 
mentioned zahah is nothing else but “axe gold”, 

“ ingot-gold ”, gold os sold from the founderies either in 
its pure, uiiadultered state without the copper alloy added 
by the goldsmiths to make it more resistent, or gold of 
a certain tested quality (Sl3.3T), os it is sold in ingots of 
controlled weight and standard alloy. 

The Babylonian equivalent to zaJiah s^gOr has long 
been found* in Akkadian texts like K538,18 (R .F. Harper, 
Ass. and Bab. Letters, 114 ; Birch,Rec. of the Past,*, ii, 184 : 
SaUu bilti it sagru (not Sakru ! written SAG-RU), 
iiS&ii bilti Id sagru: “three talents of ingot gold,”six 
talents of gold,' not in ingots,” or “not of legal ingot 
quality”; iii, R46, No. 523-4: JO minas ka^u I^XX^ 
(nb > = " silver fresh ” * from the mine, or, as laxx^’ 
is literally “ wet moist ”, fresh from the washer, that is, 
“nugget silver” or “silver dust”), 1 mani yurdgu sagru 
(48, No. 5,17), Annals of Sargon II, xiv, 42, 47, n. 47. 

3. Trade-marks certifying quality and oingin. 

An ingot may, of course, contain metals of very different 
alloy,* according (a) to the vax'ious methods employed in 

^ The word*" coin," Latin enneiu, denotes, of course, a peculiar kind 
of tool-money, i.e. metal bars or wedges. It is interesting to remember 
that the thunder-weapon—a hammer in the North, a donbte-axe in the 
S*ear East—is called " Donuerkeil" b thunder-tredj^e in German; 
because lightning cleaves tree tranks. A or indeed any 

primitive one-sided axe without its wooden handle, may well be called 
a " wedge". Cf. also Anc. Version Josh, vii, 21, Is. xiii., 12, a " wedge " 
of gold with the ancient British " taleae od cortum pondus exominatoe", 
above, n. 16. 

* E.g. 1 Kings vi, 20; vii, 49f. ; x, 21. 

* Muss-Arnold, s-v. biltu, fiokru, xurAfu. 

« = " fresh," said of new wire ropes, Jndg. xvi. 7 f. Otherwise it 
may be a Sumerian loan-word from /ux*pQre. Cf. RTC., 23, ii, 4 
(Lugalanda): 1 mana ) urud luX'X*" (pure copper) an-na-bi ffin 13^. 

' See Regling, l.c., vii. 760, pn the greatly varying quantity of 
copper contained in ancient Italian era Chemical analyses of 

the Sardinian ingots in Pigorini's p^aper, p. 93, of the Cholkidian ones, 
p. 105, of the Cyprian ingot, p. 97, 2. Cf. Dussaud, l.c., p. 253. 
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Fkk 1. 

^ Dt', E. Eorfer telU mB thnttlie QU^ KU sign is mostly u»ed forth& 
By liable ^ in these tablets^ See ubovt tbe equivolence af tbo roots 
attd ppl, purtiy metalB," Job xjiviii^ 1 ; Mai. Hi, 3; Fh. xii, 7> 
llCiiron, s;!viijs l^i 4. Prttnkelj Aram, Fremdw. im Arab.^ 1686, 
p. 34 ; Gesonius^ IS ed.n 6.P. ppV Mass-Arnold, S-V^ aoM '‘pur*’’. 

* This norther nmoat AssytiAn oniony gaes. haott to tha conqnsEt ot 
Asia Minor by Sargon of Agaclo (about 2800 I.e.}, tJit historicity of 
which is now ascertained by now leits from EophnakOy through 
B. Forrer^B perspicacity. Cappodgoia was eti)! called Affeiijda by Arriati 
(ap. Eustfttb- in' lijonya, Peiieg.;, 772) and ScylftK;, $9 (Apoli. Bhod.> 
2)94$, and Dionys: Perie:g.d he.). 


smelting and tefining the ore, and (i)) to the place of 
origiij, ConaequentJy the necessity of a kind of trade^ 
inarlc guaranteeing standard purity and a certain place of 
origin must , have been felt at a very early date. The 
inati'iptipn ^ JT '^clarified", "purified^' on one of the 
Hagia Triada ingots (fig. 1) tovtesponds exactly to the 
mention of an-nasa-gu^umorz^i'qu-VrTft.^ ^ "purified tin 
in the old Assyrian, sO’Called Cappadocian,® commercial 
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tablets,^ from the time of tlie dynasty of Ur 
2350 B.C. 

“Stamped” tin—anna kunitJcti ,^—or “ stamped gold 
or “inspected” (x^^n) gold or silver* are frequently 
mentioned in early and late contract-tablets, ils a matter 
of fact, some of the monogrammatic signs on our copper- 
ingots, notably the 5 on the Enkoroi sample and the 7 
on one of the Serra Ilixi ingots, are not engraved but 
have been stamped into the hot metal. 



Fio. 2. 


Another trade-mark or controller’s sign attesting 
quality is to be seen in the rather awkward graffito of one 
Hagia Triada ingot (6g. 2) which Svoronos has in¬ 
exactly rendered in print by The photogiaph shows 
clearly two clumsily engraved signs, nt3, that is " good ” 
or "fine” copper, the very quality which is called nonnj 
raiD; nex^th 0b6^i, **good brass,” in Ezra, viii, 27 j 

* Contcnau, Treote Tablettes Cappadociennes, Paris, 1919, p. 69. 
I owe this reference to Dr. E. Forrer. 

* F. Hommei, Gesch. d. alten Morgenlands, Stuttgart, 1895, p. 147f., 
Meissner, Babylonien and Assyrien, Heidelberg, 1920, p. 356 (ianitii). 

* Muss-Arnold, 3096, and 3406, av. and 
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ci zalioh " good gold/' 2 CJimn., iii, 5-6 ; cf. Genca, 
ii, ] 2^ and iiHn cna/ "good ^X^Jtrpov 

As to marks oei-tifyiug tke local origin of tJjs meUl ^— 
as we should jjay," Sheffield steel ”—-there is first of all 
fclift aign 5, which Jiaa long been identified with the 
character SI of the aaci e at Cypriote ay 11 abary ® Svoronoa^ 
I.C.* haa most ingeniously cxplaioed it as the trade-tnaTli; 
of Soloi (Cyprus)^ which is explicitly mentioned by the 
graminarian HesychiuSn wJiei'e he apeaka of the famous 
"copper with the mark of Soloi^' (^oXotTyTrc? 
s.v. JoXotTir^o^). As Dr, E. Forrer tells me that the 

^ TJmt ia, "Khittim-giold^” msnbianed iu UfKts T>J£i. 

US " good gold of ktm " [JT of iffji, i ", W, M, MiiUer, Aaien u. Earopa, 
p. 73J wliicli, I bqliove, tg tJie land pi the Kittim. tho Greek KTtrtfti of 
Homar^ Uia people of riwI ol Kitwn ftTid KqT'fi in CilieiHf petlmpa 
of Ka7«^ia-i^ (.ita, AatAnic suffis for "towo”, Lalimanfl-ITiiipb, 
MVAG., IfllC, 1^8, note) in Sjria Cojiuruigono (Ptol., £, lO^nand 
posaibly of KctTwyp'is (“KftTiaJFaHn <KataraiL-na ?J. The ebould not 

he confounded, according td E, Eorrer, i^ith the C^^iTl qr Hettj ! The 
nasose of a inatAl may ba derived, from cCj conversely, be identical vith 
Gie nune of a lAnd or peopJo—o^g. iuiffar[T(^v->'Ka£ii-mBtak tb&t ia, tin 
from KhorAaorTi, DranginnEi, Mazgecid, and Tabriu; jhi^=" ailvar " = 
"Csapian^' Hiatal; laad laiida, liod^ l^od) = t\i9 Lydian (Li^d-} 

metal; "B^eel”, the Chalytian metal; copper = pypnaa mefol J 

“Hiessi]3c”=Mairi{nirtuMf i Sift, yBiMn«A^, "tin," literally 

"Greek " metal (LtppariAnn, Alobem., p. 383}; Tt^KrcAflijctand 
copper” {LiaUich, ZDMG,, I&IS, ESS), ace below, 

^ “ailvar " ^ Xatti-mstd. Tltiaia well illustrated by tbo 
cuueiferm word-liab V E £7, Nc, 1, col. 1, 1. 25, the knowledge of which 
I owe to Ur, E, Eorrer; 

wrwirt XITUQ-ltl (copper-ove from Diimau)=di7jfltnii!. 

ururfK Jlf'a!/*ana=iwtfl^™tiri. 

Krudti MilKxa (“Eioni, EdomJ^wtefltjffi (= G reek 3 h 

The laatline dftcidsfl, by th* by» finally the posnitjon of Mcluxa against 
Edward Afeyer^ Ethiopia having never iiAct any topper^ wliilo tho 
Egyptian oojiiJer^HiLniM of tbe Enyylmwcrt not know 11 before the age of 
thei Ptolemies. In a vogue aonaa k.laluxa did sometimes oignify;, even na 
Mu^ri^ all ths land vast from tlie brook qf Egypt 
^ Cf. LaseltiEi^ Allg. M^naknndo, pp. lilf.^ about the mediiaval 
tOo't'Mi ^ryfiUi idJTwfu «'jfna/de, f^larken Cokona," ^efeiinirt Jfarien, 
oilvflr h»ra (p. 14 li, fig, 35) Witli Gie stamp of the town of origin and 
fabricated according to tho varying legal standardA of purity, 

^ Pigorini, !,o,, p. 97,. after Murray, in Murra,y, Smitfi, and Walters, 
Eicoavationa itl Cyprqs, London^ l&OO, pp. 1-34. Pussaudj *, 250. 
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Cyprian harbour S6\oi is called Sillu (siUu, mllu, the 
Hebrew svllam is the “ mole ” or " pier " of the harbour,' 
the place-name being analogous to "Scala Tyriorum/’, 
" Seal a Nova”, harbour of Ephesos) in the Boghazkoy 
refcords, SI would indeed be the correct Cypriote sign to 
serve as an abbreviation of ib’iZZu,'that is to say, as the 
I^oWti/ttov, the “ Sillu trade-mark”. Taken in this sense 


the sign would be analogous to the proud lettering 
ROMA.NOM on later Roman copper bars* 

Talcing the apparently well-established Cyprian place- 
mark SI on the ingot of Salamis as a point of departure, 
we might be justiBed in explaining on the same lines the 
monogrammatic signs on the Cretan and Sardinian copper 
< 7 reX«x(t 9 , presupposing always that, like the biliteral inscrip¬ 
tions upon them, they belong to sonte very archaic 
Phoenician al^abet. 

As a matter of fact, these three hypotheses—as to the 
character of the script, as to the language, and os to the 
meaning of the marks—^seem to work quite satisfactorily. 

There is iii^st of all the sign 7 or ^ on the ingot of 
Mycen® (above, p. 41, n. 2), the weight of which represents 
a raised standard (1 -f yV) of the Phoenician silver talent 
{iba),* and on one of the Serra Ilixi samples,* which is 

^ Kx/fia{ t^pov, 1, Macc. xii, 5 9 Josepli. BJ., II, x, 2. See also Plioenician 
Arvad — Egyptian erwofi ^ “stair", or the ^ 

o “incense stairs", on tlie shore of Pwnt COacfjTf), W. M. 
Mdller,* I.C., p. 118; Inscr. Ppj, ii; Weill, luscr. Sinai, No. 19; 
ct. pp. 49f.. “Mnlwliit. .fir.”, .to, 

Brewster, in Sethe, Unters., i, 5.3, 11 . b. 

* liegliug, Lc., rii, 983. 

’ Hebrew in Esra iv, 13. CL Muss-Amold, av. « lit. fipot, 

Cennan “Tracht", “'^21 “carry". The expression has not yet been 
found in Pbcenician inscriptions. 

* As to the stamp on another of Uie Serra Ilixi ingots which is repro¬ 
duced as a by Pigorini, the paper squeeze does not apparently 


condrin his drawing. I should rather see a on the squeeze and 
axplain it os the “ trident "-mark discuased on p. 52. 
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most eisily esplaiiied is a Hebrew sftmijWi, Greek aai/ 

originally the Babylonian ^ SIL, ZIL^ NUN. This may 
very well be the J^hi^ician tiade-inark of Sillu-XoXot, 
used at a iitne wlien the Foundery " (Tuniasgos^ TemesS 
of Homer ^p^D& Avith the n prefix: ®Jj was worked by the 
Phoenieians^ that is, at the latest, wlien the great Cyprian 
copper bowls with the JJa'oi Lebanon itisci-iptionB were 
dedicated by a scribe contemporary with Hiiam. I of 
Tyrns and Solomon. 

The same mark = c in a more recent fonn of the 
character is found on a small sihet-^ ingot found near 
Peath in Hungary^ and Aveigbiug g., that Is a shekel 
approximating 4'55 g., the av eight of the Ilonian denar, 
and corresponding to the " Uinonn " pound of 2T3 g. and 
the " Attic ” Euba^an " talent of 27,4S4 klgs., represented 
by the axe-ingot (Pigovini, No. 11), with the mark K 
(above, p, S9). If there is here, too, the ffoXatrifTro? or metal 
puneli of Sillu-^tfXoi, it would be veiy interesting, for it 
would show that, although Cyprus never produced or 
exported silver, it Imd even in ‘'premonetoi'y” times a 
kind of " bimetallism ” on the basis of exchange with the 
silver-producing southern regions of Asia Minor. 

As Phoenician place-marks I sltould also explain the 
three single signs IT ift and fl on three Hagia Triada 
ingots. 

The first (fig. 3), which recurs on the strangely corroded 
fig. 4sf has been explained as a in, my reading of tlia 
biliteral inscription ji "pure"—a value whicb did 

^ Tlie H Of ^or originiilly n “sharp"' or “hissing “a; aQ tlift 
nnma fi Avfts pronounced only whcii later OH the siji] began to be 
uaad for the d4uhli9 SOUtirl—uA the (Ircek ^racnaHanana call it. 
Aji to the Babylon aatk ohgha oi this and the other a1p]aabatic aigoe 
compare my fOrthcOmjng book on the oi'igin of the alpljflbct. 

* Levy, Seinit. Framdw. im GrieiJa.j S. v. 

» R. Forner, Jh. f. Lothr., 160&, p. £0, fig. 3. 

JBAS. JAXUAXy lasa. * 
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not seem quite certain to Professor Sayce,^ JRAS., 1920, 

* 1 shonid like to add here that I cannot understand how my kind 
critic could say (p. 2991.0.) that on the Sphinx of Serabi^ is a 

plctte writing, when the K obviously be1oiig.<i to the triliteral stem of 
STTK “love Omitting the K, we should have nVv2ni2, that is simply 
“ from tAe Lady and nobody could possibly recognize any longer in 
this doubly curtailed phrase (haplography of the ^ as in Mariba'al for 
Mtribha'al!), the occurrence of iHK “beloved” { = “for love”). 
Again, as to the Phoenician/M, “ hand “ NOldecke’s supreme authority in 
the matter of Semitic dialects has already proved that ffiro, jod, is the 
peculiar Cana'ankt dialectic form for jad. Since then Bauer-Leander 
have pointed out that the Cana'anite o/uays said ^ for d; it is therefore 
safe to suppose that the Cana'anite Amorna scribe prontninctd hjddihtt 
when be wrote hadiH in a script that had no o-signs .' (Cf. e.g. 



Fro. 8. 

Cana'anite Dagon, written either Dagan or Dagdn, MVAG., 1903,■'5, 
103, in cuneiform signs.) He cannot be expected to have written InuUu, 
like $uf(Ue$ for S0ph*iim, for that is only the laUM PhaHtcian darkening 
of tlie & vowel. I have supposed on p. 374 of my J^en. Itiachr. that this 
Cana'anite darkening of the Semitic vowels is duo to race-mixture with 
a pre-Semitic Asianic people, and I see now with pleasure that Husing, 
>fitt. anthropol. Gesellscb., 46, Vienna, 1916, vi, 218, has explained 
this phenomenon very simply by the peculiar build of the so-called 
Hittite opistbognathic skull-proAIe, which must cause a shifting of 
a-sounds towards the dark vowels of the back tongue, while the strong 
under-jaw of the orthognathic and prognathic races favours the pro¬ 
duction of the fore-tongue vowels a, e. 
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p, 302 k I have, however,amply shownin my forthcoming 
book on tbe " Origin of the Alphabet" that, beside tiie more 
generally known ^ and f forms of tlie derived 

from the archaic sign GAM,' that ia the later GAM 
•—‘there occur other cliaractera corresponding to the sign- 
name ga'tjd, gvrtd : K 

in the Iberian, Palmyrenean, Sinaitic^ and earJy Hebrew 
alpiiabet^ wiiich muat be derived fi'om the ideogiam 



Fits. -t. 

^ , cuneiform >*\r, wliicii is used “With the deter¬ 
minative 0, CTJiicifotii] cl GI^i “ piece of wood 

to aignify gamkL^ a "yoke" and which represents 
originally nothing else but a forked branch broken from 
a tree and used as a weapon (throwing-stick, boomerang) 
as well as for a primitive yoke. 

^ FCrbscIi, SoHrtfhSflR kmltlar Vorderaaiens, 1, I owe thi£ 
i mportfint sample to Profeswr T. Deimel, S.J., of the Eomud Btble 

24649 
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This a I take to be the trade-mark of Qublu (Greek 
Byblos, read Wublos for G*uhlu), the famous PhcBnician 
harbour, the eponymous hero of which is called the 
“ father” of " Kypros” in Greek tradition.^ Tlie Phoenician 
miners and metallurgists of Cyprus may have been 
originally Bybliau colonists, and Byblos itself an old 
commercial and industrial centre for the fainous Lebanon 
copper-mines; asstono-quai-rici-s the Giblites were famous 
throughout Civim'an in Old Testament times. 



Fio. 5. 

As to the trident *’ sign »f» on tig. 5,1 infer its correct 
position from the analogy of the position of the Cyprian 
SI near the upper edge of the Enkomi-ingot. Even as 
this SI is certainly to be read as a S placed above the 
lower edge of the ingot, I think the trident is meant for 
an tfi not for an Ijl. Both signs are foreign to the later 
Phoenician alphabet, but they occur in ancient Arabic 
epigraphy, as well in the Northern (Thamudenic, 
Safatenian, Lihjanic) branch os in the Southern Minsean 
Sabman, ^tabanian, and early Axumitic inscriptions. As 
* PhilostephauoK, fmgtn. 11. 
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t)]ey flrTe well knoivn also fixun some Greek and Asianic 
alphabets as an the MiJeEian number-alphabet^ 

corresponding to the obsolete (Gi'eekJ value of 
cannot be surprised to hnd one of tliem, apparently the 
real fisher’$ Or pOii^-tridenty^ in Proto-Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions o£ tlie Hyks<5f3 period {ci below, p, 62), 


* If this trident is, as I believe, a I, it uiay stand for GOr 

old Latin jSctrju, Greek TuptK;^ as well as for 
renowned in Hotner for its metallurgie export trade, or 
even for Carsphd^ the actual metal “ smelting "-plate on 
the high road between Tyre and (^idOn. 

^ For tli0 gpacLSil JDcuftiefitfttioJ) ef this qa^stian I tuaab refer tJifl 
reader to my fortUcoming book. 

* In the Kenite inscriptjonii the fflwtff is reiiT'esentod by an uotiii stale, 
able fisbing book. See p- 1-OS of my editian. 
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That the trident is not to be reversed and read as x 
seems to be confirmed by the occurrence of a B sign on 
another of the Hagia Triada ingots (fig. 6). It is obviously a 
0 n' and the remarkable convergent foi-m may be 
paralleled by the fl -shaped ijra of the archaic Greek 
inscriptions on the Acrae of Syracuse.* 

A peculiar interest attaches to this B sign, 
because it evidently recurs on the interesting “proto- 
monetary " silver dumps (fig. 7) fi*om the Pithoi- 
magazine of Cnossos* virhere Sir Arthur Evans believed 
he could distinguish a “ broad «-t like that on the 
ingot from Hagia Triada'' (he means the v-% above, 
fig. 1), “or a I-, a regular character of the Minoan 



Flu. 7. 


linear script,” but where the converging “ladder” 
of a is not to be mistaken after a comparison 
with the—until now unpublished—copper ingot, fig. 6. 
For a n I have only one explanation : it must be the 
trade-mark for the copper of Chalkis-Nu;^asai, worked in 
Halab, the modern Aleppo, the Hai*abu of the Amarna- 
letters, which has never ceased to be a most important 

• To think of Sabaean 0 g ijo dappa is scarcely possible. First, 
because there is not the slightest trace of tliis sign-value in the whole 
northern and iEgean world ; and, secondly, because 1 do not know any 
plausible explanation of a dappo-monogram. Neither (^6r nor (^idm nor 
(^nphalh could possibly be written with a ifappa. 

• Generally dated in the fifth century ».c. For tlio shape compare 
the comparative table at the end of I^u-feld^s handbook of Greek 
epigraphy, *, Municli, 1914. 

• Evans, Oor. Num., p. 363, fig. 15. 
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mgiallurglcal manufacturing place of Sji-ia. The silver- 
duflipliug found in Cnossos Vfguld show that this place, 
too—like Soloi, whcise sign on a silver bat waa found in 
the centre of Hungary—had begun to use a silver currency 
side by aide ivith the more primitive Jieavy copper ingots 
as early aa the second miJlenium n.c. 



Fly. B. 


4 . PecuLiix/i*iti£B of tJi£ 

Aa to the paUo^aphy of the biliternil -nuirjte—without 
which we should certainly not dare to attribute a 
phonetic^ let alone an alphabetic, value to the isolated 
aigna on the other pieces — the ^ for J of the ^ mark 
(figr 1) has already been explained on p. 10 with 
reference to the isolated a-mark of Gubin. The ? in 
the oblique form is the regular one. 

Quite unexpeetedj, olthouglii by uo means unparalleled. 
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sigQ-shapea willLe found in the " full weight '’ (ETi) mavk: 
^ on fig. S. Fivflt^ the reader will observe that the 

water " or wave-line of the w S ia notin the usual position 
of an but I'eversed^. a vTi-^ioir^ as a Pythagorean 
grammarian ^ would have called it. This upside do^vn w 
"the ordinavy /a being u.sei;l instead of w to signify 
a iTnv of isethi he. the letter Sin —is a typical feature of 
the so-called Iberian alpliahet, in reality a Pha^niciai^ 
script, tlie liigh arclmisin and rigid consei'^'atisnb of which 
are best illustrated by its pei'sistent use o£ that peculiar 
two-horned nsb^i^'^igH foi' n,. wdjith can be explained 
now from the Egyptian!sing alphabet of Serabit-el- 
Chadlm.^ 

The n — erroneously rendei'od in print as an “h by 
Svoranos^ Lc., where this inscription appears as —is 
seen as a on the photograph, and Ephoroa Di\ Josef 
Hazzidakis lias been Icind enough to verify for nie this 
peculiar shape of the letter on tlie original at the 
Heraklea Museum^ It is, indeed,, a puzzle for the 
palfflographist, for the’comparison of all known alphabets 
shows but two main types of the tav: hrwt the rectangular 
type, either cross-shaped +, or oblique x, or hammer- 
shaped T; secondly, especially in tlie different old Italian 
scripts, a yfi^,aLi-like itw t' or ) the derivations of 
both groups of forms being quite oh^dous for the student 
of their respective Babylonian prototypes^ which tlie 
reader will find identified in my forthcouiiug book. But 
au apparent contamination of both forms into a -F 
seems hard to explain, unless the siiperilous oblique bar ^ 
should be attributed to an error of tlie engraver^ AvJiIch 

* The FytliagflrCflnS iiMtl lel-t<er3 I'everaetl or ponced askew for mu$ieal 
ilOtatian, as may be iidOn fram thfi table at the end of Jan^S MustCi 
acrJptotes fJroeci. 

* See p. Ill af my Kenit. WeiliSoschr. 

’ The harizDFitnl bar CDultl iiOt bft ^mitteiJ, for Y alatie woqld te J ii^ 
this ecrip'h 
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■would bo difficult to reconcile with its perfect neatness 
and the absence of any sign of abtempted obliteiaticn, 
-To such a strained cicpUnation I sliould Jmve preferred 
the cur re tit opinion that tiie signs are non-olpliabetic, 
til at is " Minoan '■ and therefore at present unreadable. 
But a thoroagli feeareli through Sir Arthur Evans’ 
magnificent volume, " Scripta Minoa,” will convince the 
reader that i/teJ'c is tic sipit i'lt H'yiy OretiLfrjr acrijpi.^ 

So there remains hut one hypotheeia, and that, ill my 
opinion^ a very plausible one. The Iberian alpiiabetj 
vriiich atone eon tains tlie " reversed " a (w), gives a aeries 
of quite different iur-sigus, among others like aiTOW heads 
(see below) or lihe 7“ q/ w also a or i o£ 
these I could show tiie forms to be dtiuved, either 
directly or through a coiniiion, still traceable Babylonian 
model, fioin the Cypriote syllabic sign for the 

^ Hi forms from the Cypriote sign orfor TE. 
If we knew the whole group of Asianio syllabaries, of which 
Deecke and Sayce' have coi'rectly supposed the Cypriots 
script to bejustoue special branch, we luiglit be able to 
discover the ejeact form of the IT^-aign, midway between 
Iberian and Cyprian t = TE, which seems to 

underlie the one-sided Hagia Triada form on fig. $. 

The fact tliat the peculiar w ^ of the "ingot 
alphabet recurs only in the Iberian alphabet, while the 
di = 3r is a feature of the Ancient Arabic (and JJilcaiau) 
alphabets, -offer a welcome clue to the explanation of the 
fourth biliteral inscription ^ ^ (fig. 0) on one of the two 
heavier (S3,J^OO klgs.) Serra Tlixi samples. 

1 Ljolettad signs of ttiio Ahape MCnr, liowaver, at marks on 

(itone-biceks of the Cnossifln Soc Sir A. Bvftns, PalaCi 

Minos, p. 135 , Fig- Cd. 

^ Pigarini, Lc,, p. OS, reiavducea tlafiSS fiignS US But his 

Einootypo nswell &A ths pnpMT'Sqneese show itie respwtiva position of 
the signs to (jo ss tendered in tiis tojet. I Iulvc glIso boon uTiSibiD to find, 
the f sSgn (irhich c&ulcl only bs an ‘I, and which, if itexistad, could 
possibly be At trade-iJinifJt of fcbc Hedenneh-initioB of Sinai}, reproduced in 
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The si^n resembling—quite accidentally^—a 
Cretan doub]e-axe and erroneously explained aa such by 
K,. V, Lichtenberg, MYAG.j 1911^ p. 11 occurs like the ■ 
two-hemed n —the snake of the Sinai-inscviptions, in 



Pifi. 9. 

ou&lins ia Ps^rjnPa pAper^ a-nywlieM on tUe photogrtplis or on the 
Biccell«[it pApor 5quee<£oa. As it is technicOrUy uitliksly that I:ti4 sigi) 
ahai|l{^ be on bho smooth back which COuid cot be got at as loog oa tho 
cast WiiS h[>t> I am at a losa to gaaga whers P. conld ttave believed hs 
SAW it, 

^ It is in rcAlity—aeo ch. 34j noto 1034, of my alphabet-book—the 
Babylonian sign ^ cuneiform values HE, GAN^ KAN, GAM, 

KAM, Its use for the omphatio ^ shows that the empbatio guttural 
WAS thonghb to be very similar bo the valus of the ns e-g^ in the 
modern ISl^yptiau S-inai diolaobs of Arabic tbo J is pronounced^ that ia, 
ns aeotbor slightly dilTereEit GAhJ-mu, a KAM-mu by tlie scribes, 

where this siguvi'as introduced lor ^ {q). Others felb, as the namea 
k£J and^/ (or saffico to show^ the ^ bo be a differejitiation of the it. 
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no otlier alphabet but the Ibeimn, Tvbeie it Ims the 
phoaetic vaUie of a ^ (q). 

On the other hand the "fork”-aign placed askew^ 
in this precise position! is met witli in the aO’Called 
(^fathenian juecriptiona found in the R'K^he and the 
neighbouring ^rrcts of the Traelionitia as tlie sign for 
dal ( T and ^ ^ T ,, in Thamudenfan inaeriptions). 
This sign in a Proto-Phcenician ineciiption is not altogether 
unexpected, since a ‘4' vrith tiie same value seems to Lave 
been used in tlie Kenitic inscriptions of Sinai 

However this may be^ it cannot be attributed to mere 
chance that the two values and h for tiicse signs 
allow again a very plausible reading of for this 
inscription: namely pi, a mere oitbographic or dialectic 
variant e£ the markthat ia ji "pure”, on one of the 
Hagia Ti'iada ingots (above, pp. 45 and 39^), As a matter 
of fact the Arabic dialects have for Hebrew r01 to be 
pure *\ Accad. sak-^ " pure " free ”; Piel. sukhiH '' clarify ”, 
''justify ”, both dhi and \^j " to be pure", 

"'unstained”^ Similarly in Aiamcau there ia NJTj Syr* 
to be pure " and K3T, 1^1 to be innocent "A As to 
the guttural sound we have besides zalaH "pure”, tiie 
above-mentioned Old Assyrian mention of aftna xa-gu^wm 
or (abovej p. 45, n. 1) ‘'purified “ pure tin" ; 

cf. iahtu‘^ clarified "* "filtered ftuit-juicc With 

regard to the anna sa-gu-um of the Cappodocian tablets, 
Dth E. Forrer calls my attention to RTCr 23^ iii, 3 (age of 
Lugalanda): nbo/na Ttmti EN-DA anna }£U~SI-A or 
UD-A, to be read with F". Delitasch * oitma JhgA which 
is obviously parallel to anna zaqu^m. Tlie extreme 
variability of the orthography suggests that we have 
before us tire various renderings of a non-Semitio" Asianic” 

' Pl 97, n. 4 cl iny editioHn 

’ 'Geiieaiii£-BubI. Hebr, Diet-, Pr lyTn. 

* ^hnpfund, Beitr. z. Aii., i, C34, 

* Sumer. 45 . 
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woi'd. Jndefed^ i£ we think of si-iq-qit hose ", 

1^100-3kill ”/ Ai'atn. Syj,'. '|; 3 '[ “ }]Ose **, " fl^ine- 

skio ", that is evidently tile Jiltiiring-hag or s^iiining 
cloth used for tlie extreoticn of ifiUBk and fruit-juice, as 
illustrated by the Egyptian iiiaroglypiis and 

ii ^Sm?S *, ef. G fee It (Foxao'i “ sack-doth '* = *, Acoad, 

Egypt Copt. COH: Herodot I Vj " to put 

tlrrougiv sack-clotli," " to filter = ffaKtWi^cu —then it^vould 
seen) that tlie word and the thing may have been learued 
by the SemiUs with the culture of the vine.^ The con¬ 
clusion 13 aupported by tlic fact that the tiie 

peculiar Jiair-cloth web used for filteriug and purifying^ 
is also called cilicimn, that is^ “ Cilician " web^ just ns 
rough cloth is colled " fries ” = Friesian cloth in German. 
As we know from the Egyptian hieroglyph for “gold" 
nttb that a similar straining doth was also used by 
the gold-washers for drying the " moist" gold dust (see 
above, p, 74, n. 35^ on Jcaspit the adoption of tiie word 

into the tedinical language of the originally equally non- 
Seinitlc metaJhirgists® is eadly understood* 

If ^ = pi “pure" on the Setra I!ixi ingot is really, 
as I believe, a perfect synonym of the Hagia Triada mark 
'y' “pure the fact would lead to important linguistic, 
palafOgraphie and archseological conclusions. 

^ Sb. 1^0, .zi*jq I ZIG I Bi-iq-quo, Hcjmtnel, Sutn. Leaestiigkfl. 
Bruj^Now, 4090, 

^ See thfl diniftrent in I&. Levy's VocaliiilarLa, (jiercgl[lie(>, h 

XiDvi], Kn. 1^@4, and 1 ? 9 . 

* L. Borchardt, MVaG,, 1017, xxii, p. 345, n. C. 

^ AtnTid for PbcenicLan pTS, the □ fat T being can- 

foriuad to tliC ApeCiCc PhLVULc[Eiii phounti^m (BroekEhnann, Sem, 
Spracliwiaa,, BErllu, lOfO, p- 7"^, § Sfl; Ijkt “1^3 for “1^7. Egyptian t& 
na Asiatic loincloth. 

^ Ktjt in the new “Can'SStan^' Boghnzk^y ceicis, Arnli. 

jjiuiu, Hfibr. Sse On this class of Asiauic woL'ds A. Ouny, Rev. £b. 

tinc.,x(i, IfliO, p. 101. 

“ That nJ.! jnetal-natnes in tlio Semitic langmi^ arc foreign Icmsi' 
wonls has been shown Ksnit, Weihinschr., pp. 74 f. 
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Ws knew already that the phonetiein of tlie Phoenieian 
language did diatingulah orally the two Proto-Semitic 
eounde } and even up to the Gi'fiek periodr' For the 
exiatenee of a Phoenician 4^1, liowever, the new linguistic 
Hebrew Granrunar of Bauei-Leander “ could offer no proof, 
althougli the analogy of tlie two other ^‘spirants" was 
a strong avguinent in favour of the hypothcaia that the 
third phonistn was also nsed^ The ^ on the 

Serra Ilixi ingot> compared with the orthography 'Y' = 

of the same word on the Hagia Triad a sample^ seems 
to prove definitely that the Phoenicians did distinguighj 
like the ArabSj between zd and dal^ and were occasionally 
uncertain with w'hich of the two sounds an uncertain 
foreign sound in a loan-word should be equated. 

Pal feographi call y the Serra Ill si inscription seems to allow 
that the Plioiniciau prato-alphabet was 'not the poor and 
ciiavactsrUticaU'g non-SenvUic series of 2S signs—with one 
sign for /> and k, one sign for y; and , one sign for 
fi and n , S and^, etc., but an alphabet similar to the 
early North arid South Arabic and even to the Milesian 
series of 27 signs. The later excessive simplification, 
especially the confusion of such sounds as h and h — 
a characteristically West jlramean feature (H. Grimmc)— 
would be due to growing phonetic insenBibility of a, 
population largely mijeed with elements of those Aeianic 
raceSj whose pcoauuciatiou made possible a script like 
the Cypriote syllabary, wdiicli does not distinguish 
between g, Jdi, ph, etc. 

Archfflologically the ^ d life rent orthograpliy of tlie 
"standard purity" mark on the Serra Ilixi and on the 
Hagia Triada ingot would suggest a different local origin 
for these two samples of primitive currency, a result 

^ Grcels TypOT^Phmtiiqian JjKmt, FluUnrch, vjta Sul]a^, c. ivii, 
fer I'lET, AiCUa. “lin, Arab. ]:rtiEr=* 

Phoenician ^r. 

a Halk d. S., 1918, p. 35ft. . . 
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which flydcords perfectly with the that they belong to 
different weight-systemg, and that tliey wete found 
togethei: with similar pieces bearing diff&r&nt alleged 
local trade-marks. 

As to tlie general probability o£ the proposed alphabetic 
reading of all these marks, the reader is invited to 
consider tlie hypotliesia as at least a working one. It 
offers a very aiinple and common-place explanation of 
four different biliteral and four different monogrammatic 
rnaiks. The readings are in accordance with the 
established! character of the objects that bear the signs 
and quite parallel to anaJogous later inscriptions on 
similar 6uds. 

I cannot make up my mind to believe that such simple 
and in tlieinselves so plausible results could be obtained 
on the basis of merely accidental similarities of nOn- 
alphabetic "j^Igean” gigijs to the letters o£ the Semitic 
alphabet. 


II. 

The Axciekt Trauitjons about the ifttkoouction 
OR TUE " Cadmeax '' Alphabet^ 

1, jfiTtfsiincE/i and ^Eruhak. 

' The general historic probability of alphabetic inscrip¬ 
tions on objects found on the border-line of the ao-ealled 
Middle Miuoan III and Late Minoan I, that is to say> 
dated with comparative certainty somewhere near the 
cud of tim Hyks^s pciuod and the beginning of the 
18th dynasty in Egypt^Jet ua say about 1630 P,c.— 
would not have been willingly admitted a few years ago. 
But after the latest discoveriea of quite a series of early 
Plasuician inseriptiona dating back at least ^ to the IStli, 

^ Pfltrie^s dyn. 12, far the weenien " in^cripticn found 

in KAitUn and fdr tha gortbings on bluck poE-tery shArda from tbfl Mime 
moimd hAva beeu vobementlly attacked by Biaaing, Sitl.-Bor, Eayr. 
Akad, Wiss., pli, li. Ck iQliO, 9, p. 13. He v^eukl rather plftoe tlie 
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i£ not to the 12t}i dj'nastyit would, on the contmryj be; 
very straDgo if otjier exampies of tlsia Pioto-PWnician 
script slrouJd not turn npi earlier or later, outaide Eg^'pt 
and Sinah 

There is, moreover, a remarlcably close eorreepondeuce 
between these alpliabetic control]er's marks on copper 
ingots found in Crete and Mycen;® on the one iiand, and 
certain Greek traditiona about the intiodnction o£ the 
Phoeniciaii alpliabet into Hellenic lands on tlie ether 
—a fact wliich. I had, nnfortiinately, not yet realized 
when I first tried ® to determine the age of the ^oivuc^m. 
rypa^M^Ta among the GreekSn 

It ig well known that aiicierit scholars, beginning with 
Heoatsens and Dionysus o£Miletus„ Herodotus, Hell aniens, 
and Ephorus,^ almost unanimously attributed ihs- intro- 
ditctio^i of their alphabet and of thje praciioal arts of 
mining aini nietcdiurgy ^ to tlie Phoenician, and 

his followers. 

Si.n»3 insQrlptiong attribntad by ta the nge of III 

(dyn, ISi in tlie AmaFna pe^^o{^. See, hewerer, my reply 1 a the 
Lehmarm^Htiupt sittieElt anniversKry ^'cluine of the Jemaa*’, vei. i, 
p. IS, ti. 1. Eiitereji 1". Bisalngdees Tiofcge l&wef then dyo. IS. 

^ inaeriptinn on AbydesvMm dyii. IS, O. A. Wojnwiright, Aneiect 
Egypt^ 1&17. Of) , f n cifid ETI on Kuhun petaherdic j ZtSflM 

i]13Cripti(?a ?n wooden tool freni Knbua (dyd. i2 According to Pstrie}, 
See my Kei^ih Weihitiachrltten, PreibunTg, pp. 134 ff. and 173. 

* p. IIS of wy C^li&ted hcoh. Had I then known the QratAii 

copper irWN(4i 1 ahOMld llCi&hAve thopght of connecting the “ C&dmSan^' 
Dolonizaticn of the ASgiiftn witlj the Am arim period on the hasifi of a to* 
limited interpretation of tliO ethnolojrjcal term The eiplioit 

palinode of thia miabahe is t* be seen in the aboTc. 

* Ap. Bohltar, Anecd. i, p. 78S. Clem, Mot,, Btl^a^]. i, p. Mi 
Hcrodot , fi, fiSf. 

*• Kellftnicus ie probably tlis author oji wfjose autliority Ariatatie 
tPaeudflpigi-,, ^ p. 493. Bose> Nol i0o„ cf. ibid., p. 473J atteibnted in bis 
OTtJnUy iraJdTiift to “ Cftdtuns " the working of tlieTiiebttnquarnea and 
mine!? (Hygin.j f. £74cj Piio., K. H. 7, 57, 197) end the opening of the 
gold mines around tha Pangaioil (Plin., 1.0. ; Clem. Alei,, strojiL i, 
p. 307t; Hemetr, Sttopa. in Strabo, 14, [X 6S0 J CallisthcOM fr. 39; 
tlacdo, p, 20 Herod., fi, 47, attributes to the I^cenician settlors 
tbe great Tbasian gold miosa at And Alniipa. Both nAUloa are 
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It IS equally well known—although tlie old and 
plausible explanation has been unduly abandoned of late 
by fctie advocates of an absolute auitoehthooic jjctW/tCTio- 
j/eiiesis o£ Greek culture—that or KtiB/itujy® la 

nothing else but the eponymous hero of the"' Easterners "h 
"‘E astmen”j ''Levantines" (or Orientalu as the 

indeed tranajmreutly Semitic; HITS* nrf? " fire-Bmicliy " n»cl fy. 

"fire-pit" Ef'Vr aT3ii:lting), T*. l>L£!JE;inciij II, Ttiris. 12-, Ueogv- iirMCi 

Min., i, 10£3, innka* " Ciudnuis" Imild “ WAter-tuimel» ” (v£*x^i'*d 
ieodtng dCT^n franx the "Cailineatl " ftqroEioliK of Tlielhea to A Indden 
Joiintiiii], ExftCtJy-tLic]| art typical for tlio CAittViTl (WAn Jorbresflea 

at -iJeTftsa-leiiij Gibeonj aalI Ebem, See 

Jahrhuch^ jUlSf p. 

1 A gfld owura in CX,, ncii, pi. x\\ 1, Of. the god 

"OrienB"j Cu'mnntH Text. Mon, CulL de Mithm, i. 
fighting against thedragOO ja parallal to the Babylonian god Marduk'u, 
i e^ tilt rising Sun'^e fight agsinst Tibamat. 

^EnaUuth. QeOgr. Ov- Min„ ii, [>. SS& ; Stspb. Byz.> a.v. IAXJ^jib. 
This form o£ tba name is not “epiCJll” (CfuaiuA ill Roschar's Lai, 
Mytli.^ii, h B52. 1. 40; Fleck. 11-, 1411^ ISSl, [>. that is^ cine to 
the racniicetnants d the haXHineter^ Imt do rri^iwncla to tlie Scniitic 
nom. gaiitil,, Gen. xv, 19^ and j1fi'7Pr =s. “ ea-stern ” 

(a, bbe rclevAJit art. in Gds,'BabL, 7ClS)> E^. xlvii, 9, 0, Crnftiua, 

vKosa article ia gen orally qnated by the antagonists of the "Phcimiciair 
e tymology (th us Aga! □ ite lately i n Lfttte'n Panly-Wiiiowa article on 
tJ]e sqbjadt, lei^), told me himsalf in 1903—lie Juui Just nczdcpled for 
the "PhilDlognS" As.sii^ann''e JJaper on Semitic placa-nmnes in Crete— 
\Tith bis chftrJxotarEstic fcnnkneiie tliftt ito was by no means fin re whether 
hi a eld Qulinu.s avticle wag not fuiidftmsntiilly wrong on tbia point, 
Dnssiiud—certainly not A believer in PiicenEoian influence on Medi- 
tarransen caltdive—aaya qnite correctly (civ. Prlball. '* p. - " 1* 
g^nenlogie de Cadmus eat un simple myth* dtbnogiuphique analogue 
A celui du chupitre X de la Gon fest (£11 iationa d* Ssm, Cbam ^ JapbetJ, 
1*5 quatres enftmts d'Ag^ner, fils lui-mlme de Liby^; Europe^ 
Cadmus, Pholuii et Cilix sont de la gio^mphie mise an mythes " ; the 
same liddg good of oourRB also of CedmuA' "brother” TAaicn and of 
bis -wife 'Ap^'en'fUh "queen of the AmAEons " (see above, p. 43, n. 1), that 
is, the nuneiform '"‘'‘Araidn = 'A;t/i^nt or 'Aptf-ifn ; ethnic 'Apii^j^sf and 
aponym Plut. qo. aymp., S2 ind the Tbracian town 

^ IMAC Taylor, the Alphabet, * London, 1933, vol. ii, p, 19, bius wall 
compared the "Osbmon” punes] of Dublin and the name "Eagter- 
iings” given to the Lubock inerchcriLg by the ELigtish et the fourteenth 
century, wbitb survires in the name of the "pound tettjsterling", 
origLually tha Hauaeatic coinage. Other good analogies are Old-Cannan 
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Ea.stern oi' Syi'o-Phoenicians appear to have called tlien’i- 
a elves iq appcaitiqu to the Westen^ Cana'anifcea^ of the 
Cretan^ Peloponnesian, Sicilian, and Hi spank colonies,^ that 
is to say in opposition to the Cana'anites ov Fhceniciana of 


"EwtCtU tCAlm’'B Austria, F^iTician Aygti'aBift "■, (op|lv 
NeuatrLA, Nanatr^ieinJ, and lilto modern " t=Extreme Orient, 

far Ecifitj. Al&d JapAn,. tine eiupure of t^^e Jtnn 

*• Evan in the days of Augustine, Bistnp of African Hipi>0 fExpot 
ill Epist^ Ad Roju. 1^], tlie CarEhagini^n petAsanta enlled tliam^elvcs stiJI 
" £7Aa)Eani, i.e. CSd-HauaJOJ 3b must not be objected tllftt th* tlamS 
Ka)^«r4iaeours ela wall in the West (CsviJiage, cf. Hygirt, t. 173 ; Sbeplo. 
Byz. s. as in the East [Tijehes) for tlie legendary Cadmean 

ooloniea, fur in botli the Kul^nfa IS nothing else but the "origin4il ”, 
tlie '^old” town, fi-om OlpT “old,” "flrchaiA"' “pa'imitive.” 

Also in Egyptian docutnent^ the plooe-name yd?Jt (nlrtmly in tlic 
Vymmid texts, U. SCS, of, W, >il, Miiller, 3^1 VAC., IQ 12, pp. 2£M I., 

with the cieterminabire of the foreign desert^ 


MTitleii 


I 


o 


(B«li» V.p. 99), 

(A'd-fTt-i^-lttUd, PapjT. BameSs.., dS), |j [A'dnt^, Pap. Berl, 

1S2, 219), tha land of the Badawin in the rvhere takes 

. I refuge fl2th dyo.), refers to the Kedfitah of the Orl\., the Syrian ami! 
North Arabian desert. 

* Thoge colonies are far older thafl tould be Bnppoaad hlblierto befora 
we knew—(Jjroughs. Forireir'sdisoovery {s. ” Jantis,”vdl. i, p. 21,)^tliat 
the fcindandsof the West were part of tljo woild-ciopire of SaTgoo I of 
Assnr (2150 iLCr). Bnteven if they were nob older than Karbhago, tl^a 
]]*W town ■' that is according to Philistos, onegenaraticn 

before the fa.lL of Troy, or acCerd iisg tc Timaios S14/S 0.0. (MelLzer, Geseb. 
<1. Karth.,, ii, HQ ff.J—not to SEiaak of [Afipa, tho ''old" town— 

this would be-sudicroiib to aoeonnt for the aurliast montioiP of KuH/irfevr^ 
in HoiKior tlUas) atid of iJjoiT eponynioni haro lUf/nfr jo tlis Odjissy. 
In the native sourees (ia9criptioos]i of the Ptireaioians no nante 

whutover^nob oven 'f^ia'ani, lot aloot AkEAr or the like—is 

ever meutLoned, aa has often been nuticCEl, In the OiT. tho Bene 
fCetUm or AsdmnA or Kadtnoitita arc tlie ” Eastern ” dcAort tribes E>]i tlrS 
Other ” TrAnsjonJanio " side of the ” Arabah It Was et siinilAr ertUr 
of taiuo to apply this limited local ssn.ieof tlie term to the explunatien 
of the in. Orcolc tradition (Konit. AVeihitiEchr., p. IIQ), aa if 

Ar&tudoi»t of inedtceval history should oonfuse AustHann (of the Gorjnan 
"Oatmark") with the Austrosiwis of the FL'aneiaci empire fopp. 
NeuAtna, KauStrAsiall. 

JfijLS. JAN'PAKTf 1QS5. S 
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the ""West", the "sunset" or nsn]?^ EupiUTra.i Eirporrrrj 
tLiid correspond exactly to * " sunset”, and 

Ncrao ^ Assyrian st-ibi S&ni^i and agi~e "sunset" 

^ Cf. Hcsycli. B-v. See Sic G. 

WitkiiLSCn Ell ^ftwlinson’R Herodotiia 1362, vflL ii, p, TOi- Lawy, 
Seniit. Frsmd'iV. 3. Grjed^.^ 1$^. THa appArant pliAnAtic difficulty af 
the initial psauda-diplithoisg &f iR ];ot to be explained on tho 

hypothcais that tbia'«^- 'waa pErouounced like ^ 1 I (-‘11). It i£ the welh 
kisourn jd^olittti dig‘aminu f before Gt. &.\jf^ttTtit = &Ffn}K^iis for Attic 
ifi/niicTOf (Thumb, d. grieeb, PLaUkte, Heidelberg^ IflOS), B5SJ. 

XhiB eocoi'da perfecbly with the tradition about tlie CadstiCAEi settlcmentB 
ill t1ie IoniC’Julian iiorthar]] pltrtB of Groecc {ThARoR, Paiigarion}. Tlifi 
Grcolt TT for Semitic ^ is by no maang unpo-ralleled in loftn-words (cf- 
ffffffiuTroi™D,TT5{, ififfTflaiqr Latv oftvbasna, Pera. knrbcta Qkt.' kainp^m, 
A. Cany, Rcv. i.\i. Grecqti., XL], 1910, 161 f]. Aa a matter of fact, the 
Greek tl is pa]^D||raphicany the ancient Arabic (and Kcnitc) Jid IT, 
white the Greek ^ ia oertBiLily the Froton-Arabic nclm Aa M'e 
know thab the eqni^'alence of tii- and It- aigna (of. Mamdaob, Berodach, 
Mel:kct*HeUkn, bfero^Eorua ; Aopdjp^t-Aa^'^jnjc, r4p^Sii>Sat - 

etc.) iB duo to the occasional—gpeciaUy Babylonian—i>pro- 
rLaunoiatlori of m u well as of lb (bh,. Mt rifi/ij), it follows that tlio (later) 
Greek ^ was pronounced or (os in modern Greek) by the Pre- 
hollanic ^gean people—the Greets theiascU'ea bad no spirant bk at 
that time (Cony, 1.0., —who Rrat adopted tija Phtpsiician alphabet. 

The mythic abductiDn of “Europa" ajid tliB aearcli fur the godded 
celebrated in Tyrusat thej(A«r^ feast (Malal. Citron., ii^ p. 31 Ddf.) 
I'cfcra to the heliacal aetting of tbo etiening atar. It ig a parallel to the 
BnhyIonian myth of litar^s daEcant to Hades. In Ci'eto the hei'Oiuo is 
tiicgt appropriately married to one AgteriOB. 

® 'rargqmic, aee Levy, bjlibr, Wb. iii, 6&3. 

* Ibid,, ii, SSGct. 

* Mnaa-Amold, 34^ ; iiii a-fi-e i^fi sriAi ii, R IS, 42; It ia 

very oharactarigtcc that the Greek 6rgt derived from Aaaj'O. a^tl 

by Kieport, Edb, d, alb Geogr,, corresponda only to the .BaSy^oaitHi 

Atiprian proaounciatiou of uot to the Phmnician or Aramean 
pboislam, juet oa wc bavo tbo East Semitic —and no BaaA of any 

kind—in tbe genealogy of Oadmua. The PlicpnictafL foi'm *11 'ii'—see 
tlie late Hebrew term, note 3—is, however, rcpreecutcd by tlie 
Egfyptian equivalctit of ’Atffo—tliiis Setlio, MVAG.^rxi, ifllR, it 
bos nothing whabovuT to do with A]aSia''AAiI(nrd-CyprMS, 03 v. Bisaing 
]]aa shown (Statist, Taf, v. Karnak, Leip?..,, 1397, pp. XSjfvii, 47)— 

(| ji ~ [|(j rwi jsit [tlso hecauso of 1 . 5 ? ^^to gc^’=,S!3r' '*to go 

out”) and by 'l'j'ft:]i(road JJ aiater of ‘fofvtj [ = Fnb.w= " Fhcenician 
and wife of AfyturYoj in tlia genealogy of Ageuor, KaJ^iDf, etc. (Fberokyd. 
lorog, SoUol. Apoll. d, 1136, p. 473 Jl.). Tllo Aocadinct piidjiouuciatioii of 
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and " suDi:i3e^\ the terms being perfectly analogous to the 
later Arabian names at Gharh —^Portuguese Al-^arve 
Algaroes —and M(jL-ghreh (^Moi-occo)! al Sam^ "the 
Kortl/' (ancient jSa-m'at, North Syria), al Jcvne'ft, "the 
South" (SouthArabia), Ute Levitntl^ p^O^hence ^apaiti}i>o£ 
■—for the "four (juartei^ ” of a Semitic world-empire. 
Similarly the later Jews were wont to distfnguisli between 
the Palestinian " Westerners " ^ Niiyo ija, and their 

- T-t- ■■' ■ 

Babylon cor religionists, the " Eastei'ners", or 
Nni*--!© ''J3 3 

f 5 ■ T ; ■ 

On the basis of this well-established explanation of 
JKdS^? and the Kafi^ie/ore?, the trculition about KaS/iijca 
ypufifmra. or h^iTfig introduced mio the 'JiJepte™. 

‘ivoyld, luiiA tJts arts of mining and meted amelting^ 

hg Phestiioian prospecting colonies, receives a most 
striking coiifii'inatiorL fi-oin the discovery of co^^per ingots 
^vidir aipltahstio controliffr's marks^ and voeighis in 
agreement with Babylonian standards os recovei-ed from 
the soil of Crete, My cense, and even Sardinia. 

The tradition accords also perfectly—as Taylor has 
’\vcll Seen (he.) — with the fact that Ciete, Melos/ and 
Tliei’a,^ the traditional " Cad mean stations, can boast of 

jLTid H fl \3BAfi^tiini of thie Assyrian tlomJnidn CrfiV Adi A AJini^r 
Aiid bh? wticle in tlie ttin? oi Snrf^nl of Aa^ur (2150 A-Qr), 

al>OV«, p. It siiOnild also notjesd tit At the u in tlis name 

hifiiirt —lilie thivd cantinent 0 [ ancient lunic geography—preaiiippascFi the 
-([T plarnl *E Egyptian i the resiwnfling singular will La ^t)iU]ld 

in Aifpf or Libi, the god at tlic fsoatli-western, the Libyan or Afri^can 
wind (efr Sclmccf^. ths wJnd Erom £:n:'| l>csidc the epoi^^'inoos 

hero of Libya. 

' CL GsSCil. Eflhl., !■*, 794fl, sr. pIG?, ii, 

^ Niddah, Sit; Levy, l.c^, iii, liVit- 

* rin'T and ''HIT OCCUtS also in tiie OT. qA a cian-mimO 

(Cen, XKXvi, 13-17. in tha list of EcJoiult* tribes], which in quite flarsllc] 
toft^Ne Kedtfii. 

* On the Fhceiifciftfl colonisaticm of Melos compare Thiihiivh, r. Si- 
Steph. Byz., B.v. HijAoj, oti the island being originally called Buflrtt frenn 
its ll'hcELiician colonists: 

* Cndmean getfclEment On Thftra, Herodot-. iv'^ 14". ^ ‘ ^icriphes, 

whoc* iron 3-1 produced in quantity even nowodayj-j fg probably 
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bhe most atclmic Greek insciiptionis. Indeed, the hoaiy 
antiquity o£ tlie Mesa Vounoaud Exomiti fyneraiy insciip- 
tiona' has been tonaiderably until now, and 

I should not hesitate, in the light of the recent discoveviea, 
to date tliem hook into the period o£ tlie first Doiian 
aettleinent^ on tlie ialand of Thova, In my opinion there 
is no longer the slightest reason to deny the histone 
possibility of stono and bronae inscription a of the period 
of the Dorian invasion, such aa arc mentioned by Tacitus 
(Ann. 4, 43). On tlie contrary, it la quite probable that, 
while the highly civiliz:ed Frehellenic inhabitants of 
the Cretan palaces did not give up their own quite 
aatisfactory, probably syllabic UeXAayiKa rypfi^/i£iTa,^ that 

Pbanic. Setr^jAai = ''emithy” (cf. Gennilrn " Essen^l, It IB mentiOfied 

&3 B. CadmebA colony by Tzelaes Lycopbr,, 12fiS. 

^ Taylor, loo. olt,, i t, £9 /. 

S Of. tbe nams Attpiriii on Tayl&r’fi I^O. 1. The monumoista iio not 
Aontdrla any iriteioBsc ohTonolpgical fastureji- 

^ Tbs usa of ’ypofifiara fti'fl attributed, to " Linos —tiis 

mythic bars of theflax-dirgo—toOrptiewa (inrt to Homei-’a alleged tenclier 
Pronapides of AtSisna by Diodor., ill, C7 (an Alexmidnao of tbt Jitcond 
esntury U.C., After X^tonyi)'- dtcytltobrAobioLi). As ]l& inciibions and 
amply quotes Aispiffioy ir|Pi4'=i. 'written with tlisas signs by "^LinOJi'', 
therfl must have BxiBtfid a PsoiidepigiNiijlion witli this title, wliic-li 
pretended to be oepied from an aid origimd io ^^Pela^gio Ejcnpt^’, even 
ns tho original of tbe forgeil Uiptyg Ci'etauflia ” is gaicl to lisv* htfiii 
written in Puiiic characters in the Latin preface of tJio sllegBd 
translator and editor. Licdcr., Lo.,. Atbd RhodieneiB (JBekker^ 

aoccd. fir,, si, 7^4, b 94 ff., cf. Liod., v, C8) idantiFy the “Pclaegian 
ecL'ipb” witis the differing only In bo far as tliB OisC 

author attribates Use real isivention of tljesi; to " Kadmog ”, while the 
Ithodian local antiquarian inakcfl the PhrjCTiician Icnrn it from the 
Pelosgians and reintroduce It under thoir Own uamO in HelliiS, wbei O 
the [ticmoL'y of it had been deatroyed by the Ueuoeilionic Hootl. Tho 
Cretan gL'anncUHr [an Lukios of Tar rha (i^nobios, Loutacll 4, ilT, 3.v. 
yjitf) aIro knows of a rival Script invented by LinOfi—according to Cretan 
aatiqaarLans a native of Apollonia Cretensisf^tejlln Byz., b.v. 

—vrhich Karlmos” ts said to luivesnppncHwd by ‘'killing” Litioa. A* 
is proguppDBcd in tho first quoted theories, tlie Cretau linear script A— 
dated between 1£[)0 and 1400 B.C. by Sir Arthur Evans—isOS, indeed, 
a CSV tain resemhlance in some signs {cb Lfr 0 6 ^ ^ ) with tbc 

alphabet {cotaparativo table in Dussaod, oiv. pi. Kiij, while the later 
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ia, tlie developed linear systems A and B of Sir Arthur 
Evans’ ‘^Scripta Minoa”, for the Phoenician alphabet, 
until the final decline of their incomparably brilliant 
national culture (end of Late Minoan III) any more than 
they ever accepted the Babylonian and Egyptian scripts, 
and any more than the early Cyprians exchanged their old 
Asianic syllabary for the ^oiuitc^ia ypufifUiTa of the Syrian 
invader's—so the illiterate immigrante h'owx the North ^ 
were only too glad to accept the Phoenician alphabet 
wherever they came into contact with the Cana'onite 
trading and mining settlements of the .^gean, just as they 
took over the Cypriote script when they landed in ancient 
Alalia. 

The variations between the difl'erent local alphabets 
of the Dorian colonics in Ci*cte and the islands, and in the 
Peloponnesos, which have been used as a chronological 
argument in order to prove that the alphabet was no^ 
introduced into Greece before the Dorian colonization,* 
can easily be understood as Frehellenic local variations of 
the time-honoured "Cadmean” script accepted tale quale 
by the analphabetic invaders. 

2. The Phemician Terminology of WHting. 

It should also be observed that all the Greek terms for 
writing materials are of the same characteristically 
Phoenician —not only generally Semitic—origin as the 
well-known sign-names of the Greek alphabet.* That 

script B is again more pictographic. Only when wo know the phonetic 
value of the IlfXifo'YiKa shall we be able to say how for the coincidence 
w'itl) the Phoenician signs is occidental or not. 

* Schuchhordt, Alt. Europa, Strassburg, 1019, p. 232. 

* Ed. Meyer, Uesch. d. Altort., ji, 281. 

* N5ldeke, Bcitr., i, 58,. and 1.3C, has proved that the dork vowel of 

iwra—the Pheenician —is characteristic only of the Cannntnu 

dialect. Cf. Keuit. Weihinsohr., p. 87, on TT—with the roioe/-«y» X 
as I shall develop at greater length in the chapter on ntcUrts Uclxontt 
and originai vowel-signs of the Proto-alphabet—for T ou tlie Sinai 
Sphinx, (lartliner-Peet, No. 345. As to the r instead of the expected 8— 
iOda in Coptic—it is easily explained from the Babylonian rules of sign 
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TTtfTrupo?, MisKnic: n^E-s, m the Egyptian " tjLat 

from NUe” (GIOOP^ Hebr.'i'i'^ for old Egyptian 
haa altea^dy been obaerved by Boiidi' and W. Miillerr® 
The same term—only without the more recent use of tiie 
Egyptian definite article^ jjS— is the Babylonian word for 
paper, 3 niyaru,^ late (Babylonian) Hebrew tlsat is, 
Sr 01 OOP "froin the river", TJie fact that the Greeks 
got tlieir paper from tlie Ph con id an export-harbour 
Bybloa ^ nocoimts for the words Bv^Xo^, surviving 

in the cuBtomary title of the Book of Eooke^ It is a term 
like our "Imperial Japan " for the famous a'l’t-paper. 

X/tpT^<;^ Xapri}, Latn chavta, our “chart" and “card" ia 
obviously a feminine form of Eiin "writing" (la. viii, 1) 
—this, and not “ leaf of paperbeiug, iiideedj,the original 
meaning of the Greek terin.'^ 

Airtf}&tpa —-the very livord used by Herodotus (5, ,'jS) in 
coiineMLOO with the introduction of the ypetfuiiara. 

for the sheep and goat-skins used by Greek and Oriental 


nomouclatuHi. *iw5-Ta fa & Ewo-value aigii-mimo for asjgn witii tlie 
values ID/T and T/DxV. Thft mterpretabion oJ tlifl Jxnftl ill ,Sflrs 
SB an Aramiaji staina ^luphitikia is quite cbsclcte. Thia a ift tbc 
a^n!;n.tive -tt frequently met iritli in tliu corre-^pnnditig Bdhytotiijtri: 
HrCa of aign-nmncit (CftriatlAn, AIVAfT.^ xviii, p. 4 l) beside tlie 

regular nominative -jt ftfid (rarer) gunetivo o', which \vo 15 nd hotii 
adopted in the second 1inlf (^S, te] of the Greek sign-liAb, 

^ Zaitaghr. f. ttgypt. Spr,, xxx, 1693^ G4. 

• Enoyclr Bibl., 355^r 

^ PApyrns laannidctUL-cd Iram pnpyrus jjlants of the Eujihroibes ncM- 
BUrbylon ia injcntioncd by Fliny, n.br, xiii, 73, 

*■ Zimmera, akk. behnw, Irfipa. PfOgr., 1914, p. 19, 

* The homcnyiacma pTaco in the Ef^yptinn delta (Ctesiae, 33) ia 

probably mi old /inidacO ot tho BybUan papyrus trada^ aiiict no native 
Egyptian jilaot-nama is known which ilCuG ba traiiscrjbed 03 into 

Groak Ubteina. The wetUknown Osicimi myth stccofl to Jndioata that 
great papyrus rafts ware floated dowo the Nils aud by moans of the 
itfttural current, which ia atill choking the Plioenlcian bavbonra with 
Nile mud, up tha ooHat toi Byblos, where the expon-manufactures accin 
to have fJouri^shed. 

'' iToaepKns apeaks, a.g.oE “ writEngJi on leind,^^ (not 

= ** till-foil! " ^^Stacniiolpapiei' " in German), 
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\vrifc«i‘s^ instead of papyrus, but elsewhere applied to 
every kind of writing material and surviving in the form 
defter, “ document/' ” register,” “ book,” throughout 
the whole Orient^—has no satisfactory etymology in Greek.* 
As we have, however, in Hesychios the characteristic gloss 
Siyjrdpu' Biff>$ipa, and as we know (above, p, 61, n. 1) 

the Phoenician form 6d)p for Hebr. Sdi', it is easy to see that 
Sty/rdpa (= Bi<f>-<rdpa) and 8i(fi-depa are but two different 
Greek tran.sliterations for DUB-SAR (also DIM-SAR— 
for div-sar ?) *, also Hebrew {ipk-sar ® (Jerein. li, 27, 


' Babylonian soriboa writing on vellum scrolLi are reproduced by 
Messerachmidt, Or. Lit Zeit, 1906, c. 187. Cf. Sebroeder, Zeitschr. f. 
Assyp., XXX, 01. On the "^Ku3-SAR “ scroll-writer ” mentioned in 
tlie Warko-texts of tlie Scleucid cm (VAT 9183, VAS, xv, C) mc 
S ohroeder, OLZ., xx, 1917, 204, where reforonoo is mode to the Asstir- 
texts ITAT 10497 (KAV, i. No. 70), with records of white ox- and sheep¬ 
skins delivered to certain priests, temple- and city-scribes (**w<ABA 
bii (li and ^^ABA ali). Egyptian writing on leather scrolls 
CZSZI ^ 


I I 


Sfd.w) seems to bo 6r$t mentioned under Thutmosis III 


(Setlie, Urk., iv, 661, 14-6G2, 6); cf. A. Alt., PaliLst. Jalirh., x, 1014, 
p. 93s. Cf. R. Pietschmann in Dziatzko’s Sainmlung bibliotb. Arb., 
viii, 107. 

* Cf. O. Rnwlinson, Herodotus, vol. ii, p, 269 ; Herzfeld, Klio, viii, 
97. Ba<rtXixal ii^lpcu of the Royal Persian Record Office, Ctesias ap. 
Diod., ii, 32. A “defterdar” is a functionary concerned with “defter”, 
a “ d</l<r-liolder ” or " -keeper ”, a “ keeper of records ” or “chancellor”. 
In Abj'ssinian d^era^Bhomo lUeratiu (vulg. debiera, a canon of Levitic 
descent, A precentor; see Dillmann, Lex. Aeth.,av.)is certainly not 
derived through the medium of the Ureok language, but through the 
Sabnean directly from DUB-S.\R (kind communication of Dr. E. 
Hommel). 

^ * See Boisooq’s Etym. diet., Heidelberg, 1016, s.v. p. 191. Derivation 
from “ tunning”, does not exphiiii tlie vowel i, not to speak of the 
supposed -tpa -apa afformative. 

* Muss-Arnold, c. 265a, line 2, DI51-SAR WNabiura. 

* The equation Lsduo to Lenormant, Sec P. Leaudor, Sum. Lelmworte 
im Assyr.; Akad. Abh. Upsalo, 1013, p. 8. The IS is duo to the late 
Assyrian change of fu into fa. The vowel in DUB was probably slightly 
deadeneil (Frencii n), since duppu, “ taldet,” becomes li-pi (read fi-vt) in 
AJitannian and Elamitic (Hiising, OLZ., 1900, 402) and dip, “ to write,” 
in ancient Persian; hence—from dHp/xtnt, “ tablets"—dimM, “chancery,” 
Skr. dippi, “document" (also i\fi-nar, Libj'on for “writing”, “letters”, 
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NAh.iiij,l7)jOf TV'liicK the odc with ^ is typically PhtEiiician/ 
if it ia not s late loan-word acquired tlirougli tlie 
medium o£ the Persian (Aram can) chancery-language,^ 
wliere e.g. As^ut ia wrritteii Atura, A vellum Bdoll may 
possibly liave been called h'u^ dilpsm'a^ "'skin of the 
tablet-writer," which proves that the " scroll-writer 
proper^ is a later (perhaps foreign) fignre in the 

Babylonian chancery ^ even as c^g. tlie Greek Ian go ago 
uses the term of tlie bronze age also for the later 

ii-on and goldsinith. This would he translated into Gi'cek 
as '*h^pp^^ Zt^upa, or and naturally tend to a fore- 

ahortening into the technical term hi^dpo. or Zi^Bipa 
without the appellative. 

In the Oyprian gloss 

(Hesych.)^ the aecond part of the compoaite word Ime 
nothing to do witli " to smear/' " to oil,” *—as if 

" parch men t-amearer ”■—-but i$ obviously a Pacl of tlio 
Semitic root “to teach ”, "to educate". A dip/i- 
\ar*al&pk ia a " tablet-writing teaelier 

14 fuiri, [filiLy} tablets iLml BbDiiB-{tnljlet!>)/' CL TbH Amariin 

LetterAj Loncioji, 17, 3$, anna, tapM (t ^larYStir). Also Sontli AraJi’iaii 
0 (J| |p= tablet 

' The I'caciltiiij; )>L‘iOiiQLineialian p(?' for BAH toinpctrea wall witb 
Sein[tjC nxn ^'60 "tfl dslinejtbB". This lUEiy well he jl 

Sumerian loanfrom BAR, be writa^^' and pveves that eee ef tho 
four gL'a|j.1iicnrUy it iidifferon tinted Sataerian fltams written BAR is really 
to be [>L'enonnced fluir. DIH-BAR, translated ** writing utensils " by 
Hemmelj FBBA., 1393, itv, 39:l:j Rtiould probably be re(id LU-BAH, 
"slieep-wofclij^’ nntl ia a vagstii lie, as rA-afassoT Heiiiiiiel Ittndly tells ma 

- See n. S oa previDoa pOge. 

^ Tlie ^nal a in the re^ulof SLiiueriaii gOnative-SufBx {co^ua oiriiqjma 
RjgLi). As Suffieriftn SAH aluno would mean " write ” and " writer y 
and os bJiQ irrcgnllr syntactic position—like E-A for A-E "A^j—is not 
iTnfreqnerit mnder tfie later Semi tie infliitDOe, DUB-SARA conM itself 
mean "writer^a tablet", or ^^writing-tablet”. But in extant teita it 
always inoane “writer of tJio tablet “ tablet-writer 

* The supposed au&logy of Lat, ftifjlerfl from fi'?ro is an equally 
inadmissible etjTuolo^y. See Waldo, ", £. v., p. 43G. Neither lias iiiiera 
anything; to do with as has been enp]>oseJ. I think it might 

after ull prove to be sn -ar plural of Etl'llMun fi(ji-uS “ etii-ff " (K. 0. 
Miitlei-, Btr,, li, 1211') like flfp/j, BuCh-sfftteH ; Egj'ptian nid‘■nr izfr, "staffs 
of ttie gofla "^liiero^lypljft. 
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So also 5«\709, Cyprian S<iXro^, the folding writing- 
tablefc (Greek Bt'Trrvxov) in its characteristic form is nothing 
else than the Semitic nhl "dalt", tlie expression daltain, 
door-wings,” being a regular Hebrew word for the 
columns of a book. 

Even the word pvafidi rwr ypafxfidreav for the figures 
of the Cadinean letters wliich is used by 
Herodotus, l.c. and Democritus,^ is absolutely unexpHcable, 
in spite of E.. Petersen’s efforts* on the basis of Greek 
roots like pico, *pwo, pv^m, but is simply the 2^*1, the 
"drawing” or "figure” of the letter (vowels like in 
Rusaddir or in mUhi of the Amarna letters for t27K*l or in 
aiifetca for as my friend the Rev. Dr. Eberliai-d 

Hommel first pointed out to me in 1918. The variants 
pvfffjkoi and pvdfioi, are e.xactly parallel to Siy^dpa-Bi^d^pa, 

* Diels, Fragm. Vorsokr., p. 359, 35 (Deinokritos). 

* Rythmus, Abh. GCtt. Oesellsch., 1910, No. 1. 

{To bt con/iNKuZ.) 



Further Notes on Babunana 

Br ANNETTE S. •BEVERIDGE 
I. The Identity op the " Bukhara BIbur-nama ” 

II. Paternal Counsels attributed to Babur in a 
Bhopal MS. pec. 1922J. 

I 

DescrijUion of the ** Bukhara Babur-ndma ” ^ 

rjIHE full story of the Turki book on which, in Kehr’s Codex> 
. Uminski based his Babur-ndina (1857) is a very comedy 
of blameless error and mischance, primarily due to textual 
poverty; it has yet to be told but is too long for admission 
in the Journal ; hence the purpose of this article is restricted 
to showing, on the evidence of its colophon and contents, that 
it is not the Babur-nama proper it passed for in Europe from 
1725 to 1903, but is a work of independent authorship, plan, 
and date. 

Its colophon, which is preserved by the Senkovski 
Bilbur-nama” (JRAS, 1900, p. 474), is to the following 
purport: “ Knovm and entitled Wdqi'-nama-i-pade?idhi {Record 
of Royal Acts) this script and composition of Mulld *Ahdu'l‘ 
tcahhab-akhicund of OlMj-davan in Bukhara — 6ro<i pardon his 
mistakes and the ueakness of his endeavour !—ums finished on 
Mondayf August 31«f, 1709 {Rajah 0, 1121). Thank God I ” 

As Kehr shows the book it is a Compilation planned to 
contain the histories of Babur and KumayOn; as Ilininski^s 
rescension shows it, it is a History of Bubur, in varied diction, 
true to fact but supplemented by alien items. Being a rare 
book, it should be described here somewhat in detail in order 
to preserve a record of what its author made it. To thus 
describe it has been made practicable by the presence on loan 

* For economy of apace reference is naked to the B/ibitr-unwa tn 
Englith end to my earlier Notes (■fifAS. 1900-2-6-6-7-8(ii)-9). 
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to tie Intita Office, through maay years, of Kehr’s autograph 
Codex. Its eoHtciLts are as follows :— 

A, Preliminary IrEMa 

1. Memo, couceimng tht pnrclia^e of Kehr^'a archetypo 
(1714) 3 " /, TlmUr-pxJM^ ^on of Mlfta, ifajai, of Pdy- 
cAlrt, haafki this BdhuT-^idma booJt after coming to Bukhara 
with the Russian Flotio Beg Beneveni, envoy of the BddsMh ” 
(Peter the Great) ** ishose artny i$ numerous oa the stars, . , . 
May it he wdl-received ! Amm ! 0 Lord of hoHi IForMy ! " 

2. A letter dispatched on 3rd January, 1527, by Babur to 
Kanirau ; it is not known elsewhere (B. in p. 544 ■ JASB 
Vol. XV, 1919, H R's iransj, vmes and another letter (1) 
{JRAS. 1908, p. 82S), 

B. Part T, Barur-mama 

3. Memo, of a transfer of Ramran’a Codex of his Father^s 
book, in 1550, to a victor, presumed by its presence in 
Bukhara in 1709, to be his Anzbeg opponent of 1550 (JiSldjS. 
1908, p. 823 ; 1909, p. 452 ; and Klaproth's articles). 

4. Compiler's Preface of Praise. 

5. Babur^s Acts in Farghana, introduced by a few- alien 
lines, and in singular diction, seemingly due to retranslation 
into Turhi of the Persian text of 1589, employed to piece 
together tatters of Kimran^s Codex (Mo. 9 ; see JRAS. 
1908, p.. 87, for example). 

6. Spurious " Rescue-passage ” attributable to Jahangir 
{B. in Br. Preface, xlv, and App. B). 

7. Babur^s Acta in Kabul, retranslated like No. 5, but having 
a sounder Turki basis. 

8. Spurious passage about Hiudars adoption (B. m A?,, 
App. L). 

9. A few lines of Babur’s own Hindustan Section, mueh 
damaged and thus indicating the condition of Kamran’s 
Codex in, 1709. Near tlieir page is a fragment about a Feaet. 

10- The Fragments " of diecussion, a continuous passage 
translated from the Akhar-ndma winding up Babur’s story to 
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his death and Court (Ilminski’s Preface, {tran8.)JRAS. 1900; 
Teufel, ZDMG. 1883 ; A.N. trans., cap. xix; De Courteille, 
vol. ii, pp. 443-64; JRAS. 1908, p. 76 ff.). 

Here in Kehr’s volume follow a few "pages Hank, except for 
a Library-mark, [trans.) “ Here end the writings of Shah Babur** 

C. Part II. The HumayOn-nAma 

11. Compiler’s Preface of Praise, followed by several brief 
notices of Khans and Sultans, leading down to “ Bdhur 
Mlrzd who was the Father ofHumdyun Padshah Of B&bur 
what is said concerns the battle of Ghaj-davan (1512) and 
reads like local tradition, known to the Ghaj-davani Compiler. 

12. Under the heading “ Humay&n Padshah ” is an account 
(presumably) of his Accession Peast; it breaks of! after a short 
while, and with its lost pages may have gone the story of 
Humaytin’s expulsion from Hindustan, exile, and efforts for 
the upper hand. 

13. The last item in the Compilation is the surprising one 
of a good copy of Babur’s authentic Hindustan Section, 
apparently taken by the Mulla to describe Acts of HumayQn, 
because it bears the scribe’s date 1714, Kehr copied from his 
archetype, and because the tattered No. 9 is replaced, not 
by it, but by the Akbar-nama Fragment.*^ 

On the ffy-le^ves at the end of Eehr’s volume stand a 
quatrain in his large script, a library memo, of pages in 1825, 
and the signature of “ Fr. v. Adelung ”, the then Director 
of the F.O. School. 

Ilminski’s Babur-nama (1857) 

llminski, primarily a missionary and teacher, wishing to 
publish a Turki reading-book, constructed one containing a 
History of Babur by using from Kehr’s Codex (my) Nos. 5, 
6, 13 and the spurious passages Nos. 4, 6, 8, guiding himself 
entirely by the L. and E. Memoirs (1826). The “ Fragments ” 
(No. 10) he relegated to the end of his volume; and he omitted 

^ Perbapa the order of the Ifabur-ndvia vnries from Kebr's ; 

nothing Talid leads to this surmise hotrever. 
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the whole of the Mulla’s HimiayuD.-uama, Preface and coni- 
poaitdonfl. Looking aa he did towards a leading-book, hia 
drastic procedure was juatifiabb bnt it effoctiToly hid the 
Wdqi'-7idma^i-2}ddsh^ij and, over and above this, led to an 
over-estimate of hie text bj those unable to learn what his 
enlightening Eussian Preface tells of his doubts and his doings. 
He did not know what hook he was using in Kehr'a Codex; 
he never saw a true text of Babur’s, never saw the Mullab 
colophon. Hot even in. 16fi3-S doss he appear to have seen 
that naefitl entry of Senkovakib, since he makes no referenoe 
to it in the Proceedings of the Eussian Imperial Academy 
(Zsp. Imp. Ak Nmik 4&) to which he frequently contribntcdn 
The Senkovfiki MS, was sent to him at that time and returned 
to Petrograd in March, 18S5, but he was then oooupied with 
the publication of another work (on Tranalatio-n), and appears 
not to have taken up the completion he was asked by the 
Kazan Academy to undertake, viz. that of Senkovgki’s list of 
variants (1358) between his autograph copy of the Wdqi- 
ndma and Ilminski’s Imprint. The whole of the incident of 
the variants is an episode in the comedy of blameless error 
and mischance. 


II 

The Bhapal Wa^^j/ai-ndma-i joakhfi 

The document shown opposite, somewhat under its full size 
(5x8 in.), belongs to the Bhopal State Library and purports 
to contain secret exhortations of Babur to Humay un, It was 
sent for the consideration of the Royal Asiatic Society by 
Colonel Luard, who gave the following particulars about it. 
When the starting of the now fine Bhopal Library was adver¬ 
tised, MSS. were brought in from all sides, and amongst them 
was this Waslyat-m>n&t which w'as then purchased from an 
indigent Tonk Musalman, who stated that it had been for some, 
time in his family and had been obtained from Lihli. As, if 
genuine, it vrould add to recognized Babur-writings, it has been 
exanoined from the Babur-naina view-point and also from that 


I. 1923. 


PlATB I. 





The Bhopal Wc^iyai-ndrna-imaJchfi. 


[To /no* P- fS- 
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of experts in literary technicalities, Mr. A. 6. Ellis and 
Mr. Ghulam Yazdani taking the greater part, but also by 
Sir T. Arnold, Mr. L. D. Barnett, Mr. 'Abdu’l-majid Belsh^, 
Mr. E. Edwards, and Sir E. D. Ross. The results are embodied 
in this Note. 

Unfortunately we have not seen the original document; 
hence no opinion is offered about the date of paper or the 
cause of defects in the rectangular enclosure of the script. 
The script itself suggests rather the eighteenth than fhe 
sixteenth century (Mr. E. E.); it is Indian nasta‘lig of poor 
quality, seeming the work of one accustomed to write the 
naskhi ; its crowding up to make nasta’lig is greatly 
exaggerated and rather unnatural (Mr. A. G. E.). 

The contents of the page divide into two parts, the first 
formed by the invocation, seal, descriptive heading, and foot- 
entry ; the second containing the Wwityai-ndma-i makhji 
itself. 

Part I. (a) The seal differs by its great size, over-clear 
naskhi script, abbreviated Hijra-sign, redundant titles, and 
omission of paternal descent from Babur’s authentic ones in 
the regal Shah-nama Codex owned by our Society. Its legend 
runs i^ohtru’d-dtn AfuA. Babur Badshdh Bahadur Ghadhi 
[stc] H. 933. Babur’s known seal bears Muh. 

Babur Bahadur ibn SI. 'Umar-shaikh Kurkan 900 (?); other 
family seals from the same Codex bear Humdyun bin Muh. 
Babur Bddshdhu'l-Ohdzi and Jahangir Shah bin AJbar Shah. 
The ** Bahadur ** of the Wofiyat-ndma is an anachronism after 
Babur’s assumption of the higher title Padshah in 913-1506. 

The naskhi of the seal resembles the nasta'liq of the text; 
the seal and heading are linked by a common error in spelling 
" Ghadhi ” (zaZ for za’c); the seal and foot-entry are linked 
by the use in both of the abbreviated “ Hijra ”, which is in 
common use in the later Arabic writings (Mr. A. G. E.). The 
items of Part I, seal included, appears to be from one hand. 

(6) The heading thus translates : (These) secret exhortations 
of Zahiru'd-din Muh. Babur Badshdh Ghadhi [aic] were written 
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Jot (or to) jSAoA-sada Hunvlyun, {God ffraint him 

lon^ life /) for the coTtsolidation of ihe SuUanate. It coiitai]a& 
two things disasaociating it from Bftbut’s comjpositionB :™(1) its 
use of titles^ he using none for himself or his sons j (2) he 
mentions the Tim&rid style as Mfrza in 344), 

JeMngix used Shah-zada in posthumous titles for his brother*, 

(c) The foot-eutry translatea:— And ordij its announce¬ 
ment is inov7jd)efU on Jan. 1529 {Jwndda I. 1, 93C i 
Qoran^ cap. xxxvij v,19 ; Sir T, A.)* Does its imperfect 

E. 9 indicate an underlying date of Jahangii^s 
i,e. 1035 1 It is not apparent from the Babmvnhnaa record why> 
where, or when secret exhortations should be made to 
Humayan at all; still leaa why they should be announced— 
by and to whom ?—on Jumada 1.1, 935 A,n., when Humayiiiu 
was'Operating against Samarkand and Babur allotting sites 
in his Dulpur Garden. Moreover, if the wtifiyalm&rfUi were 
a dying charge, its date is premature, Babur not dying until 
26th December, 1530. 

Part II. A primary obstacle to the acceptance of the 
Wafiya^ndma as composed by Babur is its Persian form; this 
cannot be explained as a translatton from Babur^s Tuiki 
because of the non-Babur-like character of its contents. 
The eight exhortations thus translate (1) 0 Sou ! The realm 
of Hindustan is peopled by various creeds. Almighty God 
be praised that he confers its sovereignty on thee, (2) Thou 
must cleanse the tablet of thy heart from sectarian bigotries 
and do justice according to the custom of each creed. 
(3) Above all, abstain from sacriheing cows ’ thus will the 
hearts of Hiudustanis be wott and the peasants be made loyal 
by the royal bounty. (4) Destroy not the temples or 
worshipping places of any tribe under the royal rule ; thus 
shall the Shah be satished with the peasant, the peasant with 
the Padshah (cf. B.N. in pp. 281-2), (5) lElam is advanced 
better by the sword of Idndnesa than the sword of oppression. 
(6) Oose the eye to the disagreements of Sunni and Shi‘a; 
otherwise the rift in Islam is made manifest (7) CJontrol thy 
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many-minded subjects by the Four Elements; tiius will the 
body of the Sultanate be freed from various distemper. 
(8) Let (him) keep before his eyes His Highness Amir Timur 
^ahib-qiianl’s Kar-ndma so that he may become expert in 
government affairs. 

Comments on the exhortations. —Sect. 1. No sovereignty 
was conferred on Huraayun before his father’s death in 
937-1530, 2. The “ bigotries ** of e.g. Akbar’s day were 
Musalman fidelities in Babur’s. 3. This prohibition suits 
better the time when treaties of Padshah and Raja contained 
agreement against the sacrifice of cows in Rajput territory. 
4. In 935 A.H. was completed Babur’s Mosque built on part 
of the site of an ancient Adjodhya temple. 8. This section 
appears to have another than pacific origin; hence perhaps 
its change from direct to indirect imperative (if it be not a 
grammatical error). It is disassocfatcd from Babur because 
he writes uniformly {ex. excp. B.N. in E., p. 256) plain “ Timur 
Beg *’ without posthumous title ; also because he mentions 
no book entitled Kar-ndma is this the S^far-ndina ? or the 
Malfuzdt of Shah-jahan’s reign ? Whatever it be, a History 
of Timur’s Battles is a strange text-book for pacific 
exhortations t 

Further linguistic defects. —1. 2, hdslihkdm for ha istihkdm{l); 
mdmur for md‘mur ; ha hamdu'l-ldh, vulgar; Sect. 2 has its 
first clause verbally misarrangcd ; Sect. 4, ma)iddir as used in 
Hindustani but not in Ar. or Pers. (is it for Pers. tnanawar, 
idol-temple, Steingass ?); ma^had-gdh for *ibddat-gdh ; Sect. 8, 
girdni for qirdn; foot-entry, yakain, rare in dates; etc. 

In conclusion, one cannot but ask where the document 
was w’hen archives and memories were searched for 
Abu’l-fazl’s help in 990-1587, and where it has been hidden 
so long ? 

Not to appear discourteous, through omission to argue 
against the view of the Bhopal Librarian Mr. Ghosal—kindly 
commiinicated to me by Colonel Luard—that the Persian 
form of the document argues in its favour because Persian 
JRA8. JAXCAKT 19‘Z3. 6 
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was the language ol civilization and literature and because 
Humayun kept close to Persian traditions having lived much 
in Persia, I mention two matters of fact negativing this 
argument, firstly, that in Babur’s time and before and a^r it, 
Timurid families attained a high degree of culture in the 
arts, literature included; and secondly, that Humayuns 
residence in Persia, being in 950-1544, does not affect the 
question of the document of 935—1529. To both B&bur and 
Humayun Persian was a second home-tongue; they had 
constant companionship in childhood with Persians; they 
read great Persian books; their proficiency argues against 
accepting as genuine a document so defective as the Wa^fiyai- 
naina-i makhfi. Not to accept it is a matter of regret, for who 
would not welcome new sayings of Babur Padshah ? 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

OTi^AMEKTAlj KUFIC 

Dr. S. ^hxfy remai'lcs, in liis inatruetive article on this 
subject in tbe issue of April last (p. S64), that "the hig% 
deTcloped script o£ Kisirakazi [Zanzibar] is not only unique 
on tha African coasts hut also on the Asiatic contuiant’^ 
This recalls to my muid an article I wxolie in the Indim 
ATiiiqiiary as long ago as 1885 (vol. siv, p. ISI) on a Modem 
Ornamental Knhc Alphabet from Kabul, containing a 
facsimile of an alphabet found (on the 12th October, 1879) 
on a slip of paper lying on. the floor of one oi the rooms in the 
Amir’s palace at Kabul during the Second Afghan War^ 
1879-80^ It afterwards found ita way into- the possession 
of the Eev. J. Hinton Knowles^ who Landed it over to me 
for fiiicplanationr It is mteTesting in reference to Dr. Jltiry’s 
paper^ as it sliowa, not only the spread eastwards^ but the 
continuanoe of the script to the poffifient day, I take it that 
the alphabet in question was drawn np as a sample or r/iotioria 
technita lor use in buildings being, or likely to be, erected in 
Afghaniataix aa lately as 1880. 

E. C. Temple. 


MOUNT DELL*?, THE EAT HILL 
One of the difficulties of modern Indian, reaeaich lies in 
the number of competent Indian scholars at work on the 
subject, so that the ink on your manuscript is hardly dry 
before a statement on any specific point becomes HaUe to 
correction by someone else. In the April issue of this J'ows'sjdl 
I had some remarks to make ou Dames^s note on Mount DeUy 
in his Barbosa. The purport of those remarks was that the 
Portuguese terms ttanatated by “ Mount Delly ’* reprea*nt 
Elimala (Elimalai), meaning the High Hill or else fho Seven 
Hills. This waa on p. 285, while on pp. 161 . of the same issue 
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^ppefl^red Mi. SubrahuDanya- Aiyer’e most intercgting aixd 
illuininatiag article on " An Umdentified Territory of Sonthem 
India”- Tbia tenitorj he shows to be the land of the 
Kfllattiri Itijaa, kings of Kelam, and that there were two 
Kslams, this one on the banks of the Agalappnal^ Eivetj 
being called by way of diatinction Pandalayani-KSlam, 
now a station on the South Indian Eailway. 

Mr. Subrahin any ft Aiyer shows the land of the 
Kolatfciri Eajas to have been the country of Tlainaghata- 
MQflhake^varaj Rftmaghftta (Keinghat) translating the 
Bravidian name Irimakndftio, and to have been ruled by 
a dynasty known as the Mufthakas or Muahakesvaras^ who, 
with their people, appear to have migrated southwards at 
some ancient time from the region of the Vindhyas. Now 
the meaning of the Sanskrit mushaha is lat, and it translates 
the Dxavidiftn eli, and to quote Irlr. Snbrahmanya Aiyer, 

As a rule the chieftftius of the Deccan were lords of one 
or more divisions possessed a favourite lull (malai), 

and a capital city (itr). The principal hiil of the Miishaka 
king was the Elimalai, his was Iramakudam- and his 
capital Kolam." 

So the real meaning of the Eli in the Portiiguese and 
European Mount Deily (d’Eii) is Eat Hillj and not the High 
Hill nor the Seven Hills. Therefore myself, Dames, Yule, 
Burnell, and the rest of ns have been all wrong. After the 
manner of India, the Miis/iakamriisa {Muahaka Genealogy) has 
a legend, according to which the Kshattriya mother of the 
first Mushaka king took refuge from her enemies in a mountaiii 
cavem (i.e. in the Elimalei HiU), where she brought forth 
a sou by a Eat’mcamatiou, a Parvata-iaja, “ as big fts an 
elephant,” This son was eventually crowned king of the 
country in which the " Eat-meumtain " stood. 

The interpretation of Elimalai as the Seven Hills is due, 
according to Mr. Snbrahmanya Aiyer, to Indian and not to 
European sclioliasta, and appears to have come about by 
the peoulUr Dravidian I being used by some of them in 
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’writing EIIh Ho teUs ns that " tte dcjital I of the word was 
aometimes changed into the Jingual I, which ga’re rise to the 
name Sapta^aila applied to the texritoiy in Bome Sanskrit 
’worka^ such a$ the [ATwient History cf 

Kend-a^ i.e. of Malabar]. Local tmdition also perpetuated this 
name 

Incidentally^ Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer notea that in the term 
“ Kolattir:" the " sufGi tiri ia nothing bnt an adaptation of 
drl This supports Mr* Thome's deiLvation of the Portugi;e3o 
term Zamorin from Swami-^ri [through ? Samudri]. See my 
lemaika on p. SS5 arU^, It would be useful to search local 
llfSS. to see if the word has ever been actually written 
Swamifctiri, or Samuttiri, or even Samudri. 

K. C. Temple. 


■ BE LAET AtlD FBANCI^iCO PELSAKTT'’. 

cilie treatise De lm]?erio Ma^m is of sudicient 

importance to students of the Mogul period to justify an 
examination of the Bouices from which de Laet derived his 
information. Hr. Vincent Smith ’wrote as follo’ws {Al:bart 
iJt& Great Moguly p. 473) r The ' Description' is a good 
compilation from tho works of Sir Thomas Roe, Purchsw, Reter 
Texeira,and other a’«thor&^including some atatements of ’which 
the source is obscure,” De Laet himself Says that he has 
relied partly on Dutch authorities, and it is among them that 
’ive should look for what is not supported by the English and 
Portuguese literature^ 

^ne of de Ijaet's sources is the or Report, 

’ivhich Erancisco Pelsartt^ drew* np at Agra in the year 1627. 
This Report does not seem to have been published in Dutch, 
and is^ I think, known to students only from the “ translation ** 
included in M. Th^venot’s DitJcrs Voyages Cvneux (1363-72)* 
Some parts of that tranalation struck me as unconvincing, and 

^ Or reJGAaift: totU tonns arc used in iiie U9. Iti tba Frentli trtinfl- 
IfitioQ nmne he Fifineoia Fetsart. 
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inquiry from The Hivgue AlgemoeD, Ri]k$ftrchiei showed that 
$. oonteinporary Dutch MS. is in existence^ a photograpli of 
which I ’Hvas enabJcd to purchase through the kindneae of 
Dr. ,7. de HuIIuh the Archivaris. Examination of thia MS. 
$hoi»^ that Thevenot greatly curtailed the originah made 
various Jnistakee, and " hedged ” more or Icsa judiciously 
when he dfd not nnderstand an Indian word; hie translation 
ia thcreforo a dangerous document for student^ 

(^hc important section of de haet^e work entitled De mortbits 
et sliidiu inCQ^oifttTA e netsirtirum felaiione (p. 116 of the second 
issue)^ i& simply a scholarly eondonsation of a part of Pelsartt's 
Eeport. The same topics are dealt with in the same order ; 
the facts stated are the same; and the language is similar^ 
To prove this proposition would require the printing of the 
whole passage, but the nature of the evidence can be grasped 
from the following selection of phrases from do Laet, accom¬ 
panied by litoral londoringa of Pclsartt; it will be seon that 
the renderings from Pdoartt will serve as translations of 
de Laet. 

De IjoeL : Mercedem admodum exigimn; diotim eepiunt, 
puta quinque ant set Tuccaa, id cst quatuor aut quiiique stuferos 
nOfltratea. 

FdsarU : [TIig firat scourge of tho artisan isl his vory low daily 
wage ... J5 or 6 which makes 4 or 5 stivers, 

De Lael : Hinc oibum fere veeperi calidum panxillo butyri 
affuso sumunt ; per diom antem eadem piaa aut aUa farrs tosta 
mandunt. 

PelsuTU 1 Whiob food, sprinkled with butter, they eat hot in 
the evening ; in the daytime they munch a little roasted pulse 
or similar grains- 

De Laet: Supellex admodum rara, aliquot vaea aigillacea ; 
lectistemia duo, imum pro viro ’alterum pro femina; nam 
conjuges unum lectum hie. oeeuparc insuctum.. 

Pekartt : ruiniture there is little or none, except some earthen 
vessels . . . two coto, one for the hushand, the other for the wife ; 
lor it is not the enstoim that the wife sleeps beside the husband. 

J>e Ijoct (cnuineraring sen^ants): Za-nleies sive cursores; ii 
plumas in capite, duo cymbala cincturae appensa gestant. 
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FeUsatU: TstiTifels or rmuicrSj having a iiluinw on the heid* 
and tVTD bells at tho girdle. 

^■ouiiwrison of the entire long pasgagefi from which these 
phtitaea axe taken will show that de I^ct^ who published in 
1631, had aecess to a Hepooi; prepared in 1027 for the use of 
the Directors of the Dutch East India Co., and it ia reasonable 
to infer that he had acocss to other papers of the aame kind, 
whether be found them at the office, or received copies from 
Pieter van den Bxoeckc, the Dutch Chief at Surat, to whom he 
owed the dironiclc translated by him. PeJsartt was Eubor- 
dinate to van den Broccke, and apparently the latter took 
steps to have such infonxiatiou sent to AniEterdam, for au 
extensive scries of reports from Gujarat of this peried is in 
existence at Tbo Hague t none of them appear to have been 
pubbshed in any foxni, but Dr. de Hullu informs me tJiat they 
wiU appear shortly in the PmnsactionE of the Eo}^I Academy 
of Amsterdam; and it will then be possible to say whether 
they were among the materials used by de Laet. So much, 
however, ia clear, that de Laet made judicious use of PelsarEt'a 
important Report; but, as was inevifablej most of the lire 
and colour of the original disappeared in hia condensation, 
andr for those who can read Dutch, the Heport as originally 
drafted ia a much more satisfying authority than either the 
Latin condensation or the Erench version. 

W. H. Mojt^LANnJ) 


THE ^^'01{r^ 

In the last number of this Journal (p. 530), starting from 
the belief that the first letter of the above word was servile, 
I quMtioned its genuineness; but whether the i/Iwi is servile 
or not it cannot aifeet the genuineness of the word which is 
catalogued in the Thesaurus (p. 2165) on the authority of the 
lexicographer BA. w'ho, I am pleased to noticCf is right in. this 
particular instaace. 1 have never found the word used by 
any other writer besides Bphrem; but Eplitem is a suffidant 
authority. 
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The foDowiug misprinta in the references ahouM also be 
noted : p. 524 , J. IS, 27 for 21; p. 520 , 1. 5 , 13 for 10 ; and 
ibid., 1. £4, for 2 ; p, 025, L 7, ** a few/' instead of three. 

A, Ming ANA. 


PKTIilNIlCAli OF ABOKA^K BOCK EDICT Xlll 

Among the several countries who aecepted his order, 
Asoka mentionfl Andhraa, BhOjas, Pctenikae, and Fulmdag 
(Edict No. idii). Of these the identifications of BhSjaa and 
Pujindas are unknown and uncertain. The Andhnw have 
been identified with the SataviMianaa. But seholata have not 
yet located their original home. There are two opinions: 
F. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar $aya the Andhras were a Yindhyan 
tribe, and that the Andhra kings originally ruled over Western 
India. . . The CKtension of the Andhra power was from west 
to east down the Godavari-Krighna valley On the other 
hand Y. A. Smith suggests E^rikaknlam/ for their capital 
which D. E. Bhandaikar identifies near the confines of the 
Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces.® 

They all try to identify the capital of the Satavahanas 
with a place on the east coast, because the early works locate 
the capital of the Andhrets there. Thus it becomes our first 
duty to examine and establish the connesdon, of the two. 
Scholars idetktified the J^atav^anaa with the Audhras simply 
on the Piiraoic evidence. The Puratias call them by both 
names, Audhras and Andhrabhrtyal.is without makiag any 
distinction for the word 'bhrt^ah {" servant and themselves 
confuse with each other. 

Dr, Y, S, Sukthankar is the first to raise this question, and 
he thinks that the Andhias and the Satavalianas ate different 
from one another for the foUowing reasons : ^ (u) " In none of 

^ Alis^ncejlM'QDS ftboub t]]G A-ddltraS ill1EII3, p. 

^ Ear-Iy Jfutorjf of I-\idia, Srd ed., p, 

* Dekkhan of the period ” ; hid. Aih., lEUS, p. lofl, 

* Vac^itei's D^\iAiiiis ^ (he Kofi eea “Audhras”. 

* Annaite /JJjtatKifffjtar Awfi'Oifi, voJ. i, pt. i, pp. 2J, etc. 
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the mscrijyhioits (about two dozen in number) engraved durin^^ 
the regime d these kmg? 13 there any reference to their alleged 
a6^ity with the Andhraa They are always referrcid to 
as SatavUiaiiaa. (6) Contemporary records, as the Hathh 
gumpha,® Gimatj^ lind Talaganda * inscriptions^ also refer 
them aa Watavahanae and never as Andhraa, (c) Kharavel* 
says that he, " without entertaining any fear of f^ataka^i, sent 
a large army /o we^t If it really meant the country of 
the Andhraa he should aay ta the south, {d} Almost all their 
inscriptions were found (near Kiaih) m Western iudia and 
only of the later Idngs four were found in the Aiidhrade4a+ 
(e) Almost all their ccdns were found in Western IndiaA 
(/) And, lastly, their inscriptions are in Pratrit, and "no 
^?atavahana inscription written ia a Dravidian tongue has 
yet come to light”.* I also share his opinion that the 
Satavabanas are not Andhras, and that their original home 
is not Andhradeia. 

But what is their orii^nal horned From what we said 
above we are led to think that they lived in Western India. 
But Dr. V. S. Sukthankar argues that their origmaJ home is 
in the Belliiry district, for the following reaaona;— 

(1) In the Hrm-Hadagalli grant ^ and in the MyakadOni 
inscription * (both of them were found m the Bellilry district) 
that portion is called ^dtahani-mttha and ^stavahani-hara 
respectivdyr The words raUha and hara denote a piovinoe 
and a district respectively. Like all the early inhabitants 
lending their names to those countries, ^tavahanas also 
lent their name to that part of the land. 

(2) Since the S^tavahauas are different from the Andhras, 

" Ibid., 

' LtidftL-S;^ Listj Ku- 

“ LiiderB' Liatj No. 365. 

♦ t!pr /i!ci. H Tol. v[]L, \ip. lit, etc., Kielliom. 

* Gniutofjfie of Coiw, cM, IJWSJ, Me eonis 

Nos. 1^90. 

*■ A.B.L, Tol. i, pt. 3, p. 37 . 

^ Ep. /jrtf-, vol. 1 , p. 'L 

" Ib5d„ p. il. 
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where is ^the ixecesaitj to call them the name Andhras ? 
He explains that “ the I^atavahanaa have to be looted upon 
A3 belonging to the tribe of the Andhraa ” and this branch 
had separated itself early from the main stock of the Andhraa 
(which Tvaa settled in the region of the deltas of the Godavari 
ai^ the Zrahna), even .before the time of Minmkn and 
Satakarpi, and settled in the west "d 

Let ufl examine how far these statements are true ? Thcr 
Hira-Hadogalli grant is of tlie anefent Lallavas, and so it is 
after the deatruction of the i^atavabanas and the establish¬ 
ment of the Pdlava empire. The Myakadflni inscription ia 
dat^ m the eighth year of the reign of Zing Pu|iimayj. 
Dr. Sutthankar identifies this PnlmaTiwith Vasishthlputra, 
^0 son of Gautamipntra,^ But Dr. G. J. Dubrenil identifies 
him wi^ the last king of the ^atavihana line.^ iSnkthaiikar 
aaye; The alphabet leaembles that of the Joggyyapcta 
^iption of Purisadata";! and "the inscriptions of 
Punsadata at Joggayyap^ta have been attributed to the 
third century (a.d.) by all the authom who have spoken of it, 
no one doubts that Purigadata reigned after the 
datovahanas. The alphabet of the Myakadflni inscription 
13 incontestably much more developed than t-he alphabets 
of all the other Satavahana inscriptions, and very much 
resembles those of the ChCtus and the ancient Pallavas ”.2 
Agam, we do not find the usual prefix of Y^ishthipntra 
of the son of Gautamlputra. Thus the EellSry district was 

known by that name only at the beginning of the third 
century a.d. 

A hTgt numbst of coins witL “ the ship >vift two mssts ” 
on the obverse eud the "Ujiain symbol - oa the revmse 
have been found along the Commandal coast as far as 
These ship coins ate special to that part, and 
the Ujjam ajmbol" indicates the SEtavahana dynasty. 


^ JCj}. Ifid., vor. jfSv, lilt, 153, etc, 

* cyf the DeiJfhan, W 

(T*(inclichoiify, liliJ), ji, 51 . ' ^ 


Cl. JouveaM^Uubreuil 
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Professor Rapson lias been able to decipher the inscripl^ou 
OH them and read it to be I attribute thie 

also to the last Mug of the line. Again^ "we also knoTr of the 
ship coins of Yagiia Sri on the east coast.® 

Thus the hiMriptiuns and eoinfl of the later J^^tavahanaB 
are found only on the east coast and not in the Western 
Indiaj the seat of early inscriptions and coinSn How 
does this happen 1 Tie Junigadh inscription of 
Eudradaman bears the nnau'cr to this question. There he 
flays that by his own valour gained 

Akaiavanti (AlfilwA), efcc.^ deatroyed the Yaudheyaej 
defeated ^atakaruii lord of Dakshiiodptha^ but on account 
of the nearness of their connexion did not destroy him,^^ 
but himself acquired the name of Mahnkshatrapa.® An 
inacription at Kanhcri, which " esbibits the neat chanteters 
of Western Kshatrapa inscriptions ” * mentions the queen 
of Vn^iahthipufra br! Sataharni, as the daughter of 
Mahalcshatrapa Iiii[dra]** "We Imow of three ^atavahanas 
who bore the name Vanishthiputraj the great Pu]uinavi> 
iSiva ^rl^ and Chandra iSrJ. It is impossible to bring in the 
great Pulumavi^ because he was the contemporary of 
Chaahtaua>^ and so it becomes impossible for him to have 
married the great-grand-daughter of Chashtana. So, 
Vfi^&hthiputra is no other than Siva 8rl or Chanda ^rJ. 

The coins of Yagna^Bri “ arc eirmlar in fabric and style to 
the Kshatrapa coins 'V and resemble those of Rudradaman ® 
For this Yagiia ^5rl should have some connexion with the 
Kshatrapas, and it Is more probable that his mother Tvda the 
daughter of Rudradaman. On an examinatcon of the coins 

^ ItaiMon^a CoJuIo^he, p, 

* Rn|iMu's \t\, vii. 

* ^p. ln/l.y voJ. TL'iii, ))v 47 Jiinl I/udur’fi LrSt COS. 

* /ijrf, AiiLf vol. ix^iif, IJ- 43, Uu^jlBr. 

^ Liiclet^s List^ Ko. 39-1, 

® Airt-i vol. Xii3, p. Ptolemy. 

^ TUiiS&h'h Catalo^Mi, 87. 

^ RajiSCm'e Caiatayvij pL \’ii. 
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Rapsoi) thiiika that CSianda Sri is the ioiTnediate predeMSsor 
of Yagnar' Thv 5 it ia more probable that our Vasiehthlputra 
1 b Chanda 

From what we said above we shall propoBfi the following 
theory: “ About the middie of the second century A nit* the 
Kshatrapas became more powerful in Western India and 
conquered the Satavahauaa. The Satayahauas, who once 
ruled all over the Dekkfin, did not want to rule there as 
feudatories of the Kshatrapaa, and so they moved to the 
East Coast/' In moving to the east they had to conquer 
many countries, and in a sJmUar way Eellary went under their 
sw'ay. Thus it is more probable that they named the 
conquered country by their name. 

The second reason of Sukthankar is based on the hrst« 
Since we have shown thpt the drat is baseless, the second also 
follows that. We ehall now see how the Putinas apply the 
name Andhros to the ^tav^anaSr I have shown above 
that the Satavahauas ruled Andhradgea from otre. a.o, 140. 
At that time we do not know of any .^dhra king^ and so we 
are Jed to conclude that they hved as feudatories of the 
Satavihanas. We know that the Puranas were WTitten only 
after the third century, and so they were fresh with the 
iSatavahanaa; and, since they ruled over the Andhraa, they 
were called by the name of Andhras. In this connexion it 
should be home in mind that the mecriptions of the 
^tav^anas are all in Prakrit, and not in the Dravidiau 
tongue, and they imported that language even in the 
Andhrad^a, since we find thek inscriptions there and those 
of the ancient Pallavaa who ruled there, in Prakrit. 

Thus tho Satavahanas have no connexion with the 
Andhras, and their original home is in W'estem India. The 
Jaiu legends say that Paithan on the Godavari is the capital 
of ^alivahana/ Ptolemy, the Greek traveller, says that 
Baithena (Faiths) is the capital of Siro-Pulomoi {Sri 

^ Ibi^L, |>p. SO Iliad 32. 

* Jliia[ar[ilbhA TIitrtha-ktdpa, J. JI, B.R. A.S., X, 123. 
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TKu3s I thkik that Paith^ waa theic capital 
from the earliest times. 

Till no’W' scholars have thought that the fiatavahanas were 
under the rule of A^rtka^ because’ the^ found the word 
Andhiaa in his edict. Now, the laising of the question: 
“ Were the ^tavlharnas under the rule of AiSka ? ” is natural. 
I think the ^atavahanaa were under the rule of Ai6ka. There, 
along with the other nameSj we have one word, PetenikaSj 
which ie the Pah form o^S^shrit Paithanakas. Then the word 
Petenikas denotes the people with Paithan as their capital. 
We have* shown above that Faiths was the capital of the 
^atav^anas. Thus I identify the Petenikas of A^fika's 
edict with the Sakav^anas of Western India, 

T. N. SUiJHAMA^lAfl!. 


vamba^mohiyas 

It has been accepted by all scholars that India is divided 
into two natural divisiotts, one Aryavartha and the other 
Dhakahinapaths with the Vindhya mountam at the middle. 
But the limit did not remain as the same for all time^ ss 
they think. About the seoond century a.o. the boundar}' 
of the southern division was about the river Pemiar, with 
“ the river Kalyaj^puri on the west coast (about N, lat. 14), 
which forms the northern boundary of the Tu|ura country 
.. Tirupati (VSiikadam) hills in the middle^ and lake Pulikat 
(Palaverktadu) on the east coast.* To the south of this 
lived the Dra’^diens, who remamed distinctly in the history 
of ancient India,, with Tamil as their language, and to the 
north lived the Aryans with Prakrit and its allies as their 

^ hid. Ai\L, xin, p. IJSG. 

'V. A. Smitlij IlitiOi'Tf if .Indian 3rd edition, p. ISS ; also 

1?. 

^ TEte g;aM6ml limit of th^ TuiniE luiKl ItctireerT Kunnori {Gupa 
Comorin) add Tll'Upsti Hiiia- £ll>ecial]y isiec lliiirtjilArtul’s poeui iii 
A&antSlO. 

* Kufunthokai IJ. 
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languages. That Tan^JjahaTn, i,e, the Tamil laud, remained 
abof even Iroru the time of A^oka is evident from tis aecond 
rock-edict.^ But it appeaus that the Mauryaa tried to conquer 
the Tamil land. 

In the poems of Mamulauar^ a poet of the third Tamj] 
Academ 3 % there are mimerons references about Meriyas* also 
called Vamba-MCriyaa. They are aaid to have invaded and 
disturbed the Tulu Land. All the scholars believed Yamha 
to mean weu?, and tried to find a support in the history of 
Northern India to establish the invasion, of a New Maurya. 

Mr. M. Eiighavaiyangar interprets this to mean the 
invaaion of Samudra Qnpta, about the year 340 a.c.^ He 
identified Palakka with Palghat, Kauttura with KOttOiia 
{= Po]]aGhi) and Kauralaka-Mantfiraja with Mandarahcheral- 
Immporal of Kerala country. But soholatfi have proved 
and identified with Palakjcada^ Kottfira Hills, and Mant^raja 
of KSrala (all of them in the eaat cost of the Bay of Bengal, 
instead of all in the Kerala kingdom).® Again, it ia impossible 
to call the Guptas as “ New Mauryas ". 

Professor S. Krishnaswainy Ayyangar also took the same 
meaning and interpreted this to mean the Mauryan invasion 
of South India.* If so, how would they become “ new ** ? 
So with the aid of another poem of our author from jd Aam ^ 
he propounded the theory "that the Maury as came south 
pushing the dukar in front Vadnkar in Tamil means 
Northerner. So he thought that his theory was quite right 
and sane. 

Are Vadhhars really Aryans 1 If they are ao^ why did the 
poets of the Madura Academy make distmetion between themt 
About Vadukas there are numerous referencea in Tamil 
literature. They are said to have occupied the northern 

* Euljlei‘ iti /tjif., vo], ii ; jijso V. A. SnJith’g AMka. 

^ Lifs and Tiuua of ^eto-vl iFt &hAp. xtiF, pp. 171 If. 

^ Jir. 0, jQfi^&Hi'Dubrauil’s Z/iiJfiry Hit DtEcan.^ p. $0. 

* iifSQtHh /tJiiif'rtFt Historyy ctfti?. ai. 

^ Ad^itn " ^Liranmikii J/EiimFCia ctr TheDi{;i^i. . . 

^ Jitffinninffi a/Smt/l Indian Hisior^t p. CO. 
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boundary of the Tamil land. Some may argue tliat the term 
Vadukas implies to all the nortbemerB. The Hues oi Aham 
we have quoted in footnote S means “ Mfiriyan with Vadukas 
of enoTHioue strength (of great opposition ?} in front”. This 
would also ineait that the Vadukaa opposed the USriyaa* 
If this would be the meaning, then Vadukaa would really 
become the natives who lived on the horded of the Tamil 
land. There 10 also a Ve eba b Tamil»which mna as follows:— 
Vadubar amvalar vhnkanmadar 
Sudukadu pSyyerumai yenrivari^ik 
Knnikai arivnd*dy5r. 

[Learned men would not connect with Vadukar^ Aru vales, 
Katunadas^ crematorium, ghoet, buffaloes, etc.] 

Anivalaa are the natives of Aruva-land (the country between. 
Villupuram and KafiehTpuram) with Mavilartgai (near 
Tindivanam] aa its capital and generally considered to mean 
the Nagas. Karuntklaa are the Karnatabaa and believed as 
Kalabhrag. Yadubas are famous for their bravery. They are 
called as Yakubas with dogs of anger etc. Thus, as their 
allies, Vadubaa also becomes the natives of the border of the 
Tamil land. Thus it becomes impoBsible for us to say that the 
Mauryas pushed the Yaduias in front. Thus Kriahnsswamy 
Ay vangar’s theory that Yamba-MOriyiis zcfeis to the JUauryas 
of Maghada becomes baseless. 

Again we do not ace of any “ New Mauryas " in the history 
of the whole of India. So we are to seek a new meaning for 
the word Vajnba. In Tkolhl^nyam, the oldest work of the 
now existing Tamil literature, which dates from eighth 
century e.c., there is a Sutra “ Ybmba nUaiyinmat ”, i.e, 
Vfzmba la ameUled^ There are al&o nomerouB iuBtauces in 
Tamil wherein this Tueaning was used. In Kurunthobai we 
have “ thinking the unsettled cloud (of summer) as the 
(real) cloud (of wmter) In ^ilappadikMam the author 

* K&tUjnay Va^ukar. 

' SolIathSkiiAm tirlyirsl Sutra. 

’ Kuj-Uillh&kJii, vet^Q 60^ Jij]o5, " VmilbA nariyalk k^reua iratkitte.'* 
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makes a TefeLence to a whL're as tke unsettled wife of 
another Thus we see that tinsffWJeii ia the real meaning. 
In this ease Vamba-Meriyas would mean “ unsettltd M^iyvs ” 
thereby meaning a nomadic tribe. 

Is it poasible ? Pliny Bays : “ At the present day voyages 
are made to India every ycar^ and companies of archera are 
carried on, board, because the Indian seas are infested by 
pirates/^ About Mu^iris he says: " It is not a desirable place 
of call^ piratea being in the neighbourhood." Ptolemy says 
of a port Aiiake Andron Peiiaton, meaning the Ariaka of the 
pirates of his time^ between Nitra and Mandagara. Periplus 
also docs make mention of pirates and gives a straightforward 
account of its active prevalence at the time in regard to the 
ports in the neighbourliood. The Peniingenan Tables state 
clearly that two Itoman cohorts were maintained for the 
protection of Eoma n Com merce. Thus, all the Greek travellers 
of that time make mention of pirates both on land and sea 
near the Tulu land. Moriyaa are also said to have disturbed 
the places about Tutu. land. So I think I can identify the 
Vamha-M^iyas with those unsettled pirates. 

If they are so* how did they become CODJieeted with the 
name of Mauryas ? IrVe know that the Maury an Empire under 
AiSka extended up to the Tamil land, and who conquered 
these portions. Since AiCka, whose only recorded war was 
the conquest of Kalinga, inherited the other portions from 
their fathers. So Chandiagupta or Bindusara should have 
conquered them. It is also impossible to attribute the 
conquests to Chandragupta. Y, A. Smith notes that the 
Tibetan historian attributes to Bindusara and Chiuakya the 
■conquest of the country between the eastern and western 
seas.® My Guru^ Guru^ late Pinnathur Karayaiiaswami 
Jyer^ has written in his commentary on N^arriijai, a Sangam 
work, that the Tuju-nada was established by the son of 
Uhandragupta.* Perhaps his name was Tuliyan or Tuluvan, 

^ l^iluppadikurnm KonlLLkaiikiLJjai, liriD VuiaLap jiarattlijii. 

Schtifitfyt ^ IittrDtlaction to ^airiiiai, 3e& Mfluifllajillr. 
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and Tuli (Tamil) and Bindu (Sanskrit) both means a small 
particle. Thus we see that Bindusara conquered the lands up 
to Tamil aham and iidka inherited them from his father. 
Aftet AiSka the empire w’as parcelled, and the Mauryas, 
who remained at Svar^a^i in the Mysore State, perhaps did 
not deign to go to their original Maghada home.^ Thus it is 
natural for them to live upon others’ properties and lived in 
the same fashion of the Companies in India of the seventeenth 
century, helping one party or the other. 

Thus it is no more necessary to find a now support in the 
history of India for the invasion of a Maurya from the Maghada 
on South India, and we can safely say Yamba MSriyas are the 
nomadic tribe on the border of the Tulu land. 

T. N. SUBRAMA.N'IAM. 

KcMBAKO!«AM. 

\Tth November, 1921. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 

I. Le conseil de la Fondation n’ayant subi aucun change- 
ment depuis le mois dc novembre 1921 est compost oomme 
suit: M. C. Snouck Hurgronje, president; MM. M. Th. 
Houtsma, T. J. dc Boer, .1. J. Salverda de Grave, et C. van 
Vollenhoven, secr^taire-trteorier. 

II. Sont encore disiwuibles un certain nombre d’exemplaires 
des sbe ouvrages publics par la Fondation; le vente de ces 
ouvrages se fait chez I’Miteur E. J. Brill a I^yde au profit de la 
Fondation. Ca sont: No. 1, Reproduction photographique 
du manuscrit de Leyde de la llamAsah d’al-Bul.>turi (1909) 
au prix de 96 florins hollandais ; No. 2, Le Kitub al-Fi\khir 
d’al-Mufaddal, public par C. A. Storey (1915), au prix de 

' Siddhapura Edict.**, Ep. Cani., vol. xi, Mk. 21, 24, 34, and Mysore 
and Coorg from Inscriptious by Mr. Rice, p. 11. See also Jit AS. for 
1903, p. 829, and 1904, pp. 1 and 335. 

jaxs. jakuaBY 1923. 7 
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6 floTjua; No. 3, SkeitacLrift dos GaiS-li gegen die BAtiiujja- 
Sektej, par I. GoldKiier (1916), an prix de 4/iO florlua ; No. 4, 
Bar Hebraaug’a Book of the Dove together ■with eome chapters 
from his Ethikon, by A. X Weitsinck (I9l9)i au prix do 
4^50 florins ; No^ 5, Do opkomsfc van het Zaidietische Iifoaniaat 
in Yemen, par C, van Arendonk (1919), au prix de G Horlna ; 
No. G, die Richtungon der islamisoheii Koranauelegung, par 
L Goldziher (1920), au prix de 10 ftoiina. 

in. Lea frais d^imprenaioii de ee dernier ourvrage out 
absorbs encore oette aim^e tons ies revenue de ia Fondation, 
niaig ils seront ac^uittda dba le commencement de 1923. 

ISSH. 
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The First Book op Psalms m the Tekt G. 1. Mr. Henry 
Winter Sheppatu>. Transoribed with fioHtifipcce and 
inferoductioH. Small fol.^ xix + 49 pp. Cambridgo 
iMvexaity Press^ 1921. 

Mr. Sheppard has had the good lortime of lighting upon a 
manuacript which^ though known to the late Mr. Ginaburgh 
and briefly described by him under the sign G m hia intro* 
dnctifiu to the Bible^ did not attract his special attention. He 
was aati&fied with a short description and made very scant 
use of it in the notes on the Hebrew Bible edited by him. 
The manuscript- is comparatively modem; it was written 
in the year 1419^ and on the first glance ofleis no striking 
peculiarities or marked differences from the published 
Massoretic text. Mr. Sheppard has subjected this manuscript 
to a minute inveatigabion, one might say miotoscopical. He 
has studied every jot and tittle, every vowel and accent, has 
examined carefully all the erasures and correctional and he has 
come to the conclusion that this manuscript, although moderUj 
still represents a very important type, which ought to be taken 
as basis for any future edition of the Bible. He has drawn up 
very careful lists of tha vatiafionSj whichj^ however, could be 
greatly reduced, as they are of minute importance, bnt some 
of the readings found in the MS. find their corroboTation in 
one or another of the ancient Versions. 

Mr. Sheppard ought to be thanked for the immcnac labour 
he has bestowed upon this manuscript, and for the beautiful 
publication of the first book of Fsalma. He has spared neither 
time nor expense to reproduce in type an exact facaimile, 
nay^ even more, of the original, since he has printed in different 
colours the variations from the M.T., which, of course, are 
found 01 Jy in black in the original. He haa thna mode it easy 
for the student to lecogniEc at once the differences and 
peculiarities of this MS. 
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One cannot, however, refrain from e^cpressing eome doubt 
&a to the unique ^'alue which Mr, Sheppfl-vd ascribes to the. MS, 
Whoever has handled Hebrew MSS, of the Bible is aware of 
the fact that there is not one which agrees absolutely with the 
rest, Ae Bhown by me elsewhere no attempt Las 

hitherto been made to group the very numerous Hebrew MSS, 
foimd in public and private libraries and to reduce them to 
flome archetype or aichetypes, as has been done with the Greek 
text of the LXXj nor has anyone yet adequately recognised 
the eouTCe of the variations in vowels and accents^ so often 
found in Hebrew MSS-, or that they are due to different 
Masaoretic traditions,^ and to the work of copjiata and 
correctors, who endeavour to reduce them to one standard. 
It [s an immense task which awaits the future editor of an 
absolutely reliable Hebrew text of the Bible* Moreover, no 
copyist is free from mistakes, which make the work of the 
later corrector and punctuator a more complicated task. 
Not even in this MS, has the copyist proved himself superior, 
since Mr, Sheppard points out omissions and repetitions of a 
very considerable charactor. Still, even if the MS, should not 
bo of that extraordinary importance, every contributum to a 
critical examination of the printed Hebrew text at the hand 
of old MSS. must be gratefully accepted. The yield from this 
MS. will unqueatioinably be greater svhen Mr. Sheppard 
publishes liis exhaustive inquiry on the vowel points and 
accents. This subject has hitherto been scarcely touched upon 
by any editor of the Hebrew Bible, or when mentioned, it 
was simply described as the work of ignorant cop3d3tg and 
quietly ignored. Yet it is of very great value for determining 
the archetype from which the MS. has been derived. Of no 
less value, unquestionably, are, then, those readings in the 
MS, which agree more or leas with the ancient Version. 
Mr. SJieppard ought to be eocouraged to continue his work 
whicli is labour of love. 


M, Gaster. 
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The Heart op Arabia. By H. St. J. B. Philby, 9 6. 

Vol. I, sxiii + 336 pp., 40 plates, 1 plan. Vol. 11, 
pp., S plates, 3 maps. London' Constable, 1923. 

Amongst the many sixoursJons prompted and projected by 
piir war policy into strange lands, the results- of the mission 
undertaken by Mr. Phllby, of the Indian Civil Service, are 
of the most lasting interest. Mr. Philby makes a very good 
book of them. He has the faculty of close observation united 
to a lively sympathy with bis subject, and he also possesses 
the pen of a good descriptive writer who knowE how to avoid 
the tedious formality of the official route reporter. No work 
deacriptivo of the customs, the bfe, and the psychology of the 
Arab race as well as of the nature of the country in which the 
Bedouin lives and moves has ever been written which leaves 
such A live inipresaion upon the mind. It Is much as if one 
were appealing to old memories of Arabian travel, shadowed 
by a doubt whether one 'vs’ould have seen quite as much as 
Philby didj or understood the Arab quite as well. The object 
of this remarkable Journey was in the first instance politieaL 
Incidentally it was splendidly geographical. There was at 
the back of it the Utopian, ideal of a united Arabia rising in 
its strength to wipo out the Turk. Arabia has never been 
united since the days of the prophet, and its unique 
geographical conformation, Tvhieh places the centres of 
Arabian civilisation and activity at wide intervals about the 
continent, w’itb vast spacea between them which, witliout being 
unrelieved desert, are exceedingly hostile to the movement 
of large bodies of trooiw, intensifies the comparative isolation 
of the ruling chiefs and promotes a local independence which 
none of them are prepared to surrendor. Philby set out to 
reconcile Ibn Sa’ud, the Imam of Najd [the land of the 
Wahabi fanatic), who was favourable to us, witli the Siiarif of 
Mecca, who ruled the Hejas on the extreme veah and if 
possible to effect u coalition between them against Ibn. 
Hasbid, the Chief of Hail. Ib]i Eashid waa altogether pto- 
Turk. On this mission, which led from the eastern coast of 
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Arabia^ opposite Bahrein, via. Hofhuf and Kiadh (the capital 
of Najd)> to Tait and finally to Jeddah on the Red Sea coast, 
Philby was alone. He failed in the main object of his 
eaterpriae. Ibn Sa^ud T^'as always bitterly jealous of the 
Shatif of Hecca> who styled himself “ Kiog of Arabia ", and 
the Sharif, on the other handj was so determined to have 
nothing to say to Ibn Sa'ud that he would not allow a British 
envoy to leave Taif for Riadh. He w^ould not oven allow 
Philby to return to Eiadh by the way he came, and thufl it 
happened that he had to return to Mesopotamia by sea from 
Jeddah. But there was another political object in view in' 
this mission, i.e. to secure the “ blockade of the Buphrates ", 
and prevent arms and anamunition from passing through 
tVahabi laud to Ibn Rashid or his friends the Turks. In this 
Philby was more or less euccesaful, and he further persuaded 
Ibn Sa^ud eventually to taka the field himself against the 
Turko-Arabian forces in Central Arabia. Ifn politically, the 
mission was only partially successful, the scientific results 
were great. We uot only have a most interesting description 
of that fanious city of Central Arabia, Riadh—of ifa social life, 
and the ritual of the Wahabi with its incessant call to prayers 
and its fierce denuneiatrons—but a sympathetic account of 
the well-known courtesy and hospitality of the Arab chiefs, 
whose lives are often but a modern illustration of the lives of 
the patriarchs of old. A few thousand years has made but 
little difference. The science of geography owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Philby for his adventurous journey 
southward from RiadJi to the Wadi DewasLc, unvisited so far 
by any previous traveller. This was imdej^ken during Jiis 
second visit to Riadh. In many ways that excursion contains 
a world of new information, and opens out a splendid vista 
to future explorers; but there ts too much in it to justify a 
sketchy notice. It must be read to be appreelated—as suroly 
it w'ill be. 


T. H. Holiuch. 
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The PmLOSoPKY gf HuitiN Nature. By Chu Hst. Trana- 
]at«d from the Chiacee by J* Percy BrucEj M.A. 
7jx5j xvi+4i4 pp. London : Probathnb & Oo,, 1^2. ■ 

This work claims to be ^ considered rendering of the 
philosophical chapters 42-6^ inclusivej frcmi the complete 
works of Chu Haij whose 43th chapter was translated nssny 
years ago by Canon McClatobie, under the title of Confucian 
Cosmogony ”, 

The latter translation provoked such caustic cxiticiam that 
the author wound up his defence by a severe denunciation of 
the critic (Dr. Chahoaers)^ saying " Famum habet m comu ; 
longs fuge ! ”—in other words, " He’s dangerous; keep away,” 
That is, perhaps, not quite thfe method by which to dispose of 
honest objections. Dr. Clialmers replied by publishing his 
version of ** One page from Choo Foo-tsze ” (:= dm Hsi), 
and there, so far as I lememberj the matter dropped, no one 
intervening on either side. 

The general reader may fairly ask: Who was Chn KTsi ? ”— 
a satisfactory answer to which Mr. Bruce does not provide 
in the present volnme. 

Chu Hsi (A.tk. 1130-1200) was a philosopher, historian, 
Ooverninent official, and commentator. It is in the last 
character that he is best known. He revised and greatly 
altered tlie interpretation by the elder schohafits of the 
Oonfucian Canon, his naethod being uniformity of rendering 
in dealing ’with like texts. He uas not infallible, he regarded 
T'ieii as an unaiibstantial prhiciplo. But ’^ve are no’a^ sure, 
o’^ving to the philological labours of Mr. L, C. Hopkins, that 
Tien was an anthropomorijhic being—God. Mr. Biuce. 
however, keeps to the old non-committal term, “ heaven,” 
wliich is scarcely suggestive of Chu Hal’s principle. 

As a Bpccimen of Mr. Bruce’s work, we niay quote a few 
paragraphs from chapter vi, p. 312, on Love, ’which word lie 
adopts as a translation of jm, rendered by Dr. Trfggc, 
inadequately as I think, throughout his O^dniese Classks by 
** benevolence ”, instead of by the word charity ” in its 
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theological acceptjition as “charity of heartnow wjdelj 
rcCTgniEeci as the true Tendering, *'Lovo” is at once 
objectionable on the ground ol ainbigui^; and in note 1, 
Ur, Bruce is driven to state thatj^ fe “ the dispeeition love 
and that ai the word in genemi use, ia “ tlie emotion love 
In note^ 3 ho adds that “jw is a principal (sic) or law and 
purely immaterial but law can only bo diBccmeti m the 
Ether as its medium of manifestation”, ^hat Chu Hai himself 
said, according to Mr. Bruco, and to cpiote a few lines only 
rims as follows 

m. “ The two ckments which make man to be man aro 
^w, which 13 the law of Heaven and Earth, and Ether, which 
la the Ether of Heaven and Earth. I^w is without traces and 
invisible, so that it is only in the Ether that w-e can see it and 
if we would understand the meaning of Love, we must think 
of it as manifested in an all-oomprehcusive, mild, and gentle 
Ether.” 

There is no mdex; whieh makes a work of 444 pages little 

available for reference. 

H. A. G. 


The Early Dynasties or Sumeu anu Akkad. By 0. J. 

Gadd, B.A. 7^ X d; 150 pp. London: Luaac, 1921. 
Aw Old Baeyloniaw Versiow op the Giloamesh Epic, By 
Morris .Tasteoav ai^d Alrert T. Clay. 10 x 3 ■ 

106 pp., 7 plates. New Haven i Yale University Presa^ 

■1 

La Ctviijsation Assyno’IJAEYLONrENNE. By Dr G 

CoKTENAu. 16^x4; 143 pp. Paris: Payot A 
1B22. ’ 

The First Caupaioit or Sekkaoherib, Kras of Asstria 
a,o. 705-681. By Sidhet Smith, M.A. Lurec, 1931. 
Hiirm Texts in thb Cdsiefobm CnABACrEK from 
Tablets in the British MusEUif. 14 x 8|; 8 pp 
hO plates. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1920. 
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Les PmsiciRAUJi: R^sultats des Nouvelles Fodilles he 
Sure. Bj T, Cruvehitier. 7^ x if in. Ik + 154 pp. 
Paria: Geuthner, J923. 

The Life and Growth of Israel. By Bamcel A, B. 
Mercer, Ph.D., D.D. 6i x Sin, + 170 pp, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Morehouse Publiahmg Co+, 1921. 

The above group of recently published hooks not only 
testifies to the industry of AaayriologistJ during the last two 
ot three years, but also to the ’wide range of the subjects 
treated of-^ud the above list by no Tusans exhausts their 
variety. Earliest in point of date is Mr. Gadd*5 Earl^ Dynasties 
of Burner and Akhad^ which deals with. BabyLouian chronology 
from the Fbofl imtil about the twcutieth Gentury e.o. The 
new text dealing with this period which he publishes ia the 
Eritiah Museum Tablet lOSSo?, with kings of Opis, Eia, Ur, 
and Agad4. This is suppleniented by a text of l^udurkip of 
Agad6, and another of Libit-lStar, king of Istn, Sumer, and 
Akkad. The tests ate well translated, and the chronology 
cautiously treated. It ia ano^er step towards something 
definite. 

Notwithstanding its importance, ^chronology is a dry 
subject, and many will probably turn, therefore, by preference, 
to the old tablets dealing with the legend of Gilgamei, from the 
pen of Jastrow and Clay. This is a most attractive aud 
ejcceUendy printed book, dealing with older versions than 
those already known, with additional details of the hero’s 
career. The new text, which runs to 124 Ibes, refers to 
GiSA dreama (Gi^ is the abbreviation of Gi^gan-mi^ or 
Gilgamel, in fullest form GiShilgameS), which he tells his 
mother, the goddess Ninaun, who explains to him their 
significance. An excellent examination ol the whole legend 
ia given, and the renderbga are justified by philolopcal 
notes. A fragment of the version to which this addition 
belongs w^ published by Meissner in 1002, and repeated by 
me for the information of Englisli readers ur the Ftoi^eeiinys 
of the Society of Biblical Atchffiology for March and May, 
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19D3, pp. 113-“12S And 195^201, iijider the title of “ GilgameS 
and the Hero of the Rood 

La Civilisation Assyro-Babylonieane is a small book of 
lii pages 32mo. It deals with Assyio-Babyloniaa geography, 
races, writingn aad luatory; esploratioirs an.d decipherment; 
religicm, and inatitutionSn Thirty illustrations add to the 
interest of this monograph, which can be recomniended not 
only on account of its fullness of detail, but also for its 
attrsctive and tasteful form. 

Turning to the reign of Sennacherib, Mr. Sidney Smith 
regards the new cylinder which he publishes as ante-datbg 
the well-known Bellino-eylinder by several months, and argues 
for an mterregnum at Babylon after the death of Sargon, which 
aeema a reasonable contention. In dealing with the pretentions 
of Merodaoh'baiadau to the throne of Babylon (to which, as 
a Chaldean of Babylonia, he must have thought that he had 
a better right than the Assyrian king), the author rejeots the 
theory of Lenormant, that Merodadi-baladsn ought to be 
considered as a Babylonian patriot. The boolc has a good 
introduction and a clear sketch-map. It is a pity that this 
book and lllr. Gadd*3 Pifnasties have not been printed 

in the same form—books of the same series ought always 
to be of the same height. 

The Hittite tablets issued by the Trustees of the British 
Museum are a w'elcome addition to our knowledge of that 
ancient nationality. The copies arc by the late L. W. King, 
and are accompanied by an introduction drawTi up by 
Mr- Sidney Smith, the translator of the Seimacherib cylinder 
noticed above. In this previous contributions to tlie subject 
are noticed, including Monograph KI of the Asiatio Society 
Monographs, The Tablet from Yazgai in the Liverpool Institaie 
of Archwalogy, by Professor Sayce and myself A The 
inscriptions of most of the plates published belong to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth centuries e.g,, the date of these 
last being "fixed by the historical inscriptions of Shub- 

^ The oopjof Ebe tba trAnallteriition. ai'a Ity T, □. Flachas. 
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biluliuma (tW Sa-pa-l-i of the Egyptlaii tesis), and of iis aon 
Mui8]iili[ah],' who were contamporaries of Amen^etep IV, 
king of Egypt, and of hm immediate aucoesaocrs ”, 

The fceict!? are of a ritual nature, and it is pointed out that, 
in one inscribed with a list of cities, dl Hdih Aleppo of 
^yrift, occurs. 

It is needless to say that the tests are repmdnced with all 
the correctness for which the late Professor Sing was 
noted. 

Of even greater importance than the HitMte inscriptions 
are the results of the French escavationg at Susa, the capita! 
of Elam, which, peraordfied, appears in Genesis as one of the 
elder eons of Shem. The decipherment of the non-Semitie 
Frisian inscriptions belongs, as is well known, to Professor 
V, Rcheil, to whom all honour is given. This work deals, in 
nn exceedingly interesting manner, with the excavations, 
history, religion, laws, social and economic conditions, and 
philology of the country of which the author treats. Among 
the titbits of this little book may be mentioned the sir 
■or “ sunrise ’’—a bronze relief-plan of which the most 
prominent monuments are two strangely formed stage-towers; 
and three fmgments of cylinders of Esarb addon, on part of 
w'hich the murder of Sennacherib by his sons fin the plural) 
sceois to be referred to> The whole gives a very attractive 
picture of Elamite life and history. 

Professor ilcrcer^e Life uJui GfotctJi of Israel deals from a new 
point of view with the " great little nation ”, as it may be 
called, whence came so many noteworthy things, Christianity 
not being the least of them. Taking the original home of 
the Semites to have been Arabia, he depicts the time when 
emigration from that district was forced upon the inhabitants 
-owing to the oases having become too small, and from that 
point he traces their history about 3,500 years R.c. until the 
■days of the e&rly Christian Ghutch, into which a portion of the 

‘ The Hittite eanoUofisii and Efl^ptian hiairaelyphic oriipnal lorpa oflhc 
»Aine« are ^Lv«n. 
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Jewish iiatioji -was merged^ The change in the religious 
views of fehe Jews during this period is well set forth* 

If it be asked why the notice ol this hook is included in a 
group of Assyriolo^cal works, the answer ia : the list of dates 
cu pp. xii-xiv^ in which Profesaor Mercer, as an Assyriologistj 
shows—and rightly shows—the importance of his subject 
for Jewish history, 

T. G. Pinches. 


Tun: PnoNOLOOY or the UakhtiatiIj Eadakhshani, ani> 
Madaolashti Dialectts or lIooERy Pebsta. By 
Major D. L, R. Lobj^ier, C J.E, 8^ x 0^,. xi + 2[>ij pp* 
Londoji: R.A.S. (Ptiae Publication Puad, Yob YI)^ 
im. 

This slender but most important volnjiie is one more 
valuable eoutrihuticn to the studies which have lately 
appeared under the auspices of the Pries Publication Fund 
of the Society. It ia a worthy sequel to the aiinilar invaluable 
volume of Sir George Grierson noticed in the January number 
of the Journal Little by little these various hitherto almost 
unknown Eranian dialects of Central Asia are receiving 
a thorough seientihe examination on the part of such 
competent scholars as Sir George Grieraou and Major Lorimci* 
Tlieit value is not confined to the study of these Central 
Asiatic peoples and their languages, but will be appreciated 
also by students of the Avesta and Old Persian^ owing to the 
nimieious comparlsoiie with the phonobgy of those ancient 
languages. It would take too long to go into details : it 
must suffice to call the attention of Avestic scholars to these 
monographs. 

Major Lorimer's book falls into two diatinct parts : namely* 
(1) a study of tlie BakhtiSrI dialect, which has a certain, 
independent individuality cf its own, and (3) a similar 
exami nation of the Badakhshitni and Madaglashti, which* 
as the author explains, “ are merely a form of the ordinary 
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modem Persian of Pemian literature known as ‘ Olassical 
Persian not eepamte Iranian dialects^ but very similar 

to the form of Persian used at the Aighaa court. 

The chief value and rniportance, therefore, of Ihe volume 
is in the fimt part, especiaLj as, according to the author, 
“there is every reaaon to believe that the Bakhtiari are 
Iranians of the Iraniaua. This presumption is not beUed by 
their language, and it is further strengthened by the natnia 
and situation of their country. . . It seems more than probable 
that the Balfhtiiri of to-day arc the modem representatives 
of a long series of ancestors who have occupied the same 
territories and followed a similar mode of life from a remote 
past/’ The introduction eontaius many acutd and suggestive 
observations which, may bo of use in considering the phonetic 
developments of other languages and dialects: for instance, 
speaking of the “ range and nature of his speech ”, 
Major Lorimer remarks: " We have seen that the typical 
Bakhtiari is a shepherd, cattle-owner, and, nomad; we have 
seen that he is also an agricultorist, that the country he 
inhabita is wild and savage, and that he is constantly exposed 
to the severities of nature, to heat and coH, to ruin and snow, 
and parcliing dryness. All these conditions postulate 
a vocabulary sufficiently variegated to deal with them, 
for they constitute the crude material of necessary convena- 
tion. Aa to manner of speech, the Bakhtiari is an ont-of-door 
ardmal and a mountain-dweller, and is accustomed to 
exercising his lungs, if occasion require, aocoss a wlley or 
down a hillside. The less sophisticated tribesman is, therefore, 
apt to be a noisy companion in a drawing-room ; on tlie 
other hand, he has, as a rule, the morit of articulating 
clearly/^ 

It is also shrewdly remarked, with refcrsnce to the fact 
that there is considerable latitude of pronunciation eapecially 
of vowels, that this is a phenomenon which is particularly 
marked w'hoi'e the steadying or petrifying effect of a script 
is absent: BakhtiaLri has no literatuxs and is seldom or never 
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’^vritten, BO that anyone 'who learns to r&ad and write does 
so m ordinary Peraian ”♦ 

But even in. these remote tribes a great change is evidently 
coming abontr Not only do many of the chiefs and their 
followers spend long periods in the principal cities of Persia— 
and incidentally learn to smoke cigai'ettes—but “ neveial 
of the older Khans have paid visits to Paris and London^ 
and more than one Khen^s aon baa been, or is being, educated 
in Swiss or Engiisi^ echoola *\ Wo can understand, therefore, 
the an thorns general conclnsion that “ like all languages 
tliat are not des<l or moribund, the Bakhtiari language is 
groTving and incorporating extra-tribal elements, and the 
itinge of vision of the tribesmen is becoming extended beyond 
the geographical limits of their habitat, and this process 
is likely to continue until the dialect gradually appro^ximateSj 
both in vocabulary and in grammatical forma, more and more 
closely to a universal form of Persian. It will, however, 
be many a long day before the names of the concrete objects 
of everyday life are ousted, or tharacteristio formi? of inflection 
give way to those of ordinary Pei’sian, Such matters rest 
with the mothers of the tribe, w^ho do not travel beyond tho 
^shadows of their own eternal hills 

The Society may be congratulated that its Prke Publication 
Fund has already contributed such valuable monographs 
as these towards the scientific study of the Central Asiatic 
Eiauian languages. 

L, Casartelij. 


The Theology of Tttlasx Das. By J. N. Cabpenteb, D.B* 
7 X 0 in,, vii+202 pp. Madras : Christian Lit. Hoc. for 
India, 1913. 

Li Ice Mr. Keay^s Hindi Literature reviewed in our April 
number, this is a scholarly work with an appeal to learned and 
simple alike, but liable in these busy days to eiscape notice. 
Both are written by missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, and are incidentally a testimony to the earnest. 
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thooghtful^ and thorough way in which the iTriters and men 
like them approach their daily ta$k. 

At the outset we uotlce an apparently different attitude on 
the part of the authors to a que'stion hitherto not discussed^ 
but likely to aasume importanoe in days to oome^n viz. the 
spelling of vernacular names. Mr. Keay spella Hindi names 
and names used in Hindi as they are pronounced by educated 
men when they converse together or read thdr native prose 
literature; Dr. Carpeater has followed the cuetom of clothing 
names in an ancient garb. He docs not carry it out quite 
consistently; for example^ is allowed two spellings 

for his name, and in a number of cases vowels are oinitted. 
I have said advisedly an apparently different attitude 
for I believe that Dr. Carpenter would be the first to endoise 
what foUoivs, and that he has in the spelling merely slipped 
into the common habit. He will no doubt forgive me for 
taldng advantage of this opportunity to point out a danger 
into which he pcTsonalty has not laden and is not likely to 
fall. Others have not escaped it^ The innocent matter of 
spelling raises a question of principle. Are languages to be 
kept in slavery to an ineiorable past or are they to be 
encouraged to enter upon vigorous life with liberty to develop 
acesording to their natural genius ? The problem is world-wide. 
We find it in Greece and Norway to-day* In India the con¬ 
dition of Bengali has been pathetically described by Sir George 
Grierson ; Hbidi and Urdu are not in so parlous a state, but 
their innate power and usefulness are impaired by a false 
devotion to models of other languages, Sanskrit on the one 
hand, Arabic and Pcraiaix on the other* 

There are men who lock upon all word-chauge as 
deteriomtion; they believe not in linguistic growth or 
development, but only in decadence and death, iFor them 
Hindi is corrupt Sauakrit or Prakrit, Urdu is a decaying masj 
of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Pci's! an. It seems to me that it is 
time to make a new protest, l4st it be realised that language 
is a living organism, pulsating with life, glodous in the beauty 
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of growth ; thst it mnat follow the laws of life and develop 
free and iiniindered, h^t us tahe a pride in the languages 
of to-day as fully equal to their ancestors^ and give up the 
habit of calting the proaimciatioa and forms now used by 
educated men “ corrupt and ** vulgar Words like Ram 
Oandaff Lacchnau^ pavUiar^ Mrpd, a^d, are correct 
according to the highest of standards —the standard of to-day. 
Some scholars are afraid of being thought ignorant if they 
discard an ancient spellings but let them take courage. The 
day will come, I trusty when the use of old forms and sipeUing3 
in the discussion of modem languages will be regarded in the 
same light as the wearing of Elizabethan ruifs and sleeves 
over a modem evening dresa suit. 

Carpenter has given us an admirable etatement of 
Tulsi Baa’a leligioua views aa exipresaed in the Ramayan. 
Part I treats of introductory subjects; Part II of the Supreme 
dad, the Hindi Triad, Brahma, Vis^Ui and &v, of Earn and 
his incarnation, of hhakti and mdt/d, of ein and Salvation. 
The author believes that the doctrine of bJiakiiy though 
originating in Hinduism^ has been much influenced by 
Christianity. The printing of the book is not worthy of its 
contents. The Hindi type employed in tJje very full 
quotations is ngly, and the English translations of these 
quotations are in the same type as the main body of the book— 
a serious defect which makes it diflicnlt to distinguish the 
author's theme from the illustrations by which he proves it. 
This difficulty, however, can be overcome. The quotations 
are well chosen and admirably fulfil their purpese* There 
is one fault which might be removed in a second edition. 
The book suflers from a certain lack of cohesion which some^ 
tertjes makes one think rather of separate notes than of a 
continuous thesis. 

It is small and easy to handle; it would make a good com¬ 
panion for a railway journey. The author is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon having found time amid his other labours 
to write thi^ excellent monograph. 


T. GjRAnaME Brilev, 
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A History of the M^itrattas* By CuNj^iNcirAiiE 

Grant Buff. Reviifid wiuotat&d edition, v^ith an m.tro' 
duction by S. M. Edwaidcs, C.S-I.j C.V.O,, late of tho 
Indian CiFil Service. Two volunieaj xC(id-035 pp^ 

and xxiH-572 pp. Osfonl University Press^ 1921^ 
Though it 13 tme, aa Mr. Edwardea says, that both aa a 
momimeCit of cfireful research and an authoritative acooant 
of the political rise and decline of the Maratha power. Grant 
Buff's History of the Mahratt-as etill commandfl unqualified 
praise, it is tlie raw material of history which its author 
eiippUes rather than history itself. The book is a very faithful 
chronicle of events frorn 1323 to 1819, much of which is based 
on, materials no longer accessible; but though enlivened here 
and there by shrewd coimmeuts eu men and jiuliciee, it is 
s^ingularly destitute of auy merit as literature and tlie reader 
loses hinaseU in a jungle of details aud unfamiliar names. 
N^one the Jess, this rtpriTit is very welcome, especially a* in the 
most recent history of the Maratha people the literniy chflrtu 
ia far more promineut thaji the historical senae. Grant Buff's 
work was hrsl; published in 1826 by. Messrs. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, of Paternoster Row. Reprints were 
published in Bombay in 1803,1873, and 1373, and in Gakutta m 
1912, The last of tJi use was a most unsatisfactory prod LTOtion* 
whilst copies of the eaiher editions are very scarce, 
Mr. Edwardes, whose intinnate knowledge of Bombay history 
and topography rcndereil him specially well qualiRed to 
undertake the task, has now given us what will undoubtedly 
remain the standard edition of what, in spite of all its defects, 
is a great work. The notes, in which he corrects the few^ muiDr 
mistakes made by Grant Du If and embodies the results of the 
lustorical, archy’ological, and ethaological research of the last 
sixty years into the history of tho Deccan and Hindustan, 
and the mannere ond customs of tlieir peoples, leave nothiug 
to be desired, whilst the latroductioa contains valualle 
essays on the origin of the iMarathas ami on Maratha literature. 
Mr, Edwardea, ic agreement with Mr, Enthovsu, holds that 
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the motleixL Majathaa of the upper class a-ie ia origin identical 
Tvith the great Kunbi tribe and are now differentiated from it 
merely by the aocident of social status, and tihat, both in the 
Maratha and the Ktmbi ranks, there is a distinct aboriginal 
strain which facilitates the absorption of dearly aboriginal 
people like the Kolb and which j'uatifies the conjecture that 
the Marathas, whether of high or low status, are descended 
without any appreciable foreign admixture from tiic primeval 
tribes of the Deccan and Southern Marath a country. We have 
only two faults to find with the book* The first is the absence 
of genealogical tables showing the descendants of i?L%''aji 
and the Imeage of the Teshw^as. The eeeond is it^i cost. 
The increase in the price of the Oxford reprints of the great 
Anglo-Indian classics from 7s. 6^. to ISs. a volume must 
unfortunately place thern entirely beyond the means of the 
class ^ which they most appeal* 

F* Koyce. 


BsaiCHT f>nFFr die Grabukgex der Akadesiee deh 
W lSSENSCIJAFTEW T17 WlEfT AUF DEM FETEDIlilVEN VON 

JBd-KuranieH'Nord, Winter lOlO-IOl 1* By Hermann 
Jtjmker, ]2J X pp* viii + ]8I, 21, plates and 
] plan. Wien : Alfretl Holder, 19^20. 

This work contaiug a full account of the finds made by the 
Nubian Expetfifion of the Yienna Academy in the season of 
1910-1]. The site comprisea a Nubian cemetery (the main 
subject of the Eepert) an Egyptian cemetery of the Middle 
Kingdom, and a few burials of other periods. For each of the 
groups a description is given of the nature and construction 
of the graves, of the arrangement and treatment of the bodlea, 
and of the pottery and other articles found with them. The 
descriptive portion of the worlc is preceded by discussions of 
various interesting problems connected with Nubia and the 
Egyptian inscriptions referring to it. The precise meaning 
of the words Nefisi and liaah is fully dealt with, as also the 
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question of dating. Tlbe tjonclusion la Teaolied tliat tte usual 
translation of " N'egro for Neshi is Hronecuis, Altogether 
this report ahould prove a valuable oontrihutioTi towards 
our l;nowl&ige of ancient Nubia. 

F. W. Reii>. 


Short EcYrriAW Grammar, By Prof easor GH itth^r 

Translated by Eev. S. A. B. Mbrcer, Ph.B. Hi x 5, 
viii -f 83 pp,. 56 pktea. New Haven : Yale Umversity 
Press; XiOndon : Humphrey Milford, 1920. 

TJiis little work is intended to M a want whidi has not 
hitherto been supplied in Egyptology, via. " to convey the 
rudiments in a pi'actical mannerj in the cheapest possible 
forni,” together with all the neeegaary apparatus for reading^ 
writing, and translatuag. The author assumea throughout 
that the theories of the Berlin school are beyond question^ 
atating^ for instance, that “ all scripfe render' only the coU' 
sonants The student will, however^ soon discover for hioi’ 
self that these theories are far from being universally acceptid ; 
and in the ineantirue there is nothing to mislead him as to 
the meaning of the texts, which is, after all, the really 
important matter. The translation has, on the whole, been 
made into good, readable Bngliah, but it may be donbted 
whether it always eipresaes the exact sense of the German. 
The proposition that s changes to s and the reverse can hardly 
be maintained ; the fact being rather that the signs j and 
which stood for separate hut closely related sounds in the 
Old Kingdom, came later to represent one only, so that 
they could he used inteTchangeably. It h interesting to note 
that the author does not recognize in the text Sethe^a reading 
ny-Aw.tt Iring," merely giving it E^s an alteniative in the 
list of hieroglyphs and vocabulary, with a note of interrogatiou. 

F. W. R 
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VORSTUDIEN ZUB GrAMMATIK UND ZUM WuRTERBUCHE DER 

Soqotri-Sprache. III. Eine Soqotri-Version der ersten 
sechs Kapitel aus dem Marlais-Evangelium. Voii 
Dr. Maximilian Bittner. x 6, ] 41 pp. Vienna : 
Holder, 1918. 

Among the MSS. of the late D. H. von Muller, Dr. Bittner 
found a version of Mark i-vi in the dialect of Southern Arabic 
spoken in the island of Socotra. This version was made by 
Muller with the help of a Socotra native, to whom he read 
the Arabic text. The Soqotri and Arabic versions arc here 
printed on opposite pages, with German literal translaticm 
and grammatical notes. This interesting study of a little- 
known form of speech will prove extremely valuable for 
comparative purposes, especially in connexion with the 
author’s previous work on the Mehri and Shauri dialects. 

A. Werner. 


The Study op Patanjali. B}' Surendranath Dasoltta, 
M.A. (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1916.) 8^ x 5i, 260 pp. 
Published by the University of Calcutta, 1920. 

The purpose of this book is said to be an account of the Yoga 
system of thought as contained in the Yoga sutra of Patanjali, 
as interpreted by Vyasa, Vacaspati, and Vijiiana Bhikshu. 
Consequently it does not deal with the history of the system, 
but expounds it in its consistently developed form. It is 
this which gives the peculiar value to the work, as the author 
is quite at home in the literature of the commentaries, and 
is able to base his statements on evidence that as yet has 
been little studied in Europe. He is, moreover, interested 
not only in stating the technical details of the system, but also 
in showing how the philosophical conceptions deal with many 
problems that have been and still are debated in the West. 

One of the most characteristic doctrines of the system is 
that of i^vara. It may be true, as Garbe says, that the idea 
of God is introduced without being mediated, and without 
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effecting any trajiRfotmation of the nature and content of the 
Samkhya system* It did not restore to God tte f[inotion& of 
first cause or prime motion or teleology^ which had been 
placed elsewhere by Samkhya* But it does not follow 
that those who mtrodticed the idea of a persoiial God 
merely had the purpose of maidjrtg the aystem acceptable 
to wider circles* Philosophy must either e?:pkm or eaplain 
away the religious instinct that hnds its expression in the bve 
of Godr Yoga accepted tliis^ and tiiua embraced in its system 
a fundamental feature of human experiencer "Whether the 
result was realty eoleotidfim ja a question that remaina* 

Dr. Dasgupta thinks that the pioneers of scientific evolution 
do not give any reason for the growth of the animal world 
into man* It may be that they did not give a good or adequate 
reason* but surely it was just because a briltiaut explanation 
was given both by Wallace and Darwin that the evolutionary 
theory has beconie so widely accepted. As for the general 
form of the evolutionary process " according to Darwia ”^, is 
it not the fact that Darwin confined himself to biology and 
left the geaeral process alone 1 In any ease, it is not likely 
that the notion of teleology will be restored through the 
Yoga theory of God. This theory corresponds ciosdy with 
the same feature in "Western theology* which to the 
evolntionista waa the great bugbear from which they hoped to 
be fr^ by the doctrine of natural selectioa. 

The author promises us a larger work on Yoga* in which 
he will perhaps enlarge on the historical aspect* In this book 
oertaln views are* perhaps luiintentionally, mode to appear as 
if they were due to Pataujah, while they really tome from 
Saipkhya. Further* w^hat did Patanjali do with the Sainkhya 
views that conflict with hia system 1 There is probably no 
one better equipped than Dr, Dasgupta vrith his intimate 
knowledge of the literature to make clear these queationa of 
the real historical descent and development of the conoeptioua* 

E. J. Thomas* 
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LrrieftAET History of Sanskrit BiruDHiSM (frosi 

WiNXERKm, Sylvain Levi, Hurer). By G. K. 

Nariman. 9x6^ xiii + 382 pp. Bombay: D. B. 

Tarapoievala, Satis & Co., 1920. 

Ab the title of this work implies, it is largely a oampilation. 
Fot the first thirteen chapters, i.e. hall tiie book, the author 
tdlfi us that he has entirely depended on Wintemitan The 
rest consists of appcndics and valuable bibliographical 
notes, but much matter by the author has been, embodied, 
not the least mteresting being his o™ views on the 
relation, ol Pali w'orks to Sanskrit and the existenoo of a 
Sanskrit osmoa. He heads one section : Enormous Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature in original and vernacular veraions—Great 
discovery of the century; Pali not the mother tongue of 
Buddhism," and tells na twice over that be drew upon himself 
a storm ol iadignation from Burmese monasteries for his 
refusal to look upon Pali as the piime word of Buddha. 
But surely, apart from the question of taste, it was a waste 
of time to labour a point which every serious scholar accepts. 

That there should be a Sanskrit canon, or at least a canon 
varying from that ol the Theravadins, is a natural aupposition, 
but with Mr. Nariman, it remains so. Unfortunately he never 
feels bound to substajitiate the statements which lie is 
paraphrasing or enlarging on. He tells us that Sanslait 
Buddliist literature contains texts w^hich date from an 
antiquity as respectable as any of the Pali texts, and then 
leaves the statement in the air. In chapter ii he asserts the 
existence of a Sanskrit canon, but this turns out to mean that 
of the Miilasarv^tivadins. From chapter vU it appears 
that there is no canon of the Mahayana, and there can be 
none. However, he tells us much about the large literature 
of Sanskrit Buddhism, though it is doubtful if the authorities 
translated by him would approve of aJI his statements. In 
his account of the Maha^-astu he says that Naiinl was seduced 
by Eka Shringa Rather it 'ivas the other way about. 
The story of the pious beggar (p, 16, Mahavastu, i, 317) 
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is not aboQt the Bodhisattva but about Giiatikara, and inetead 
of being unknowii in PaJi^ occurs iu tJie Hajjhima. Ho com¬ 
pares the story of the three birds and the portiTayal of hetl 
with the Markandeya Purana. Both are in the Pali canon. 
It ifl not exact to eay that Kajendralala Mitra brought out 
an itioomplete text of the Lalita 'V'ifltam. The v'exed queation 
of the cradle of Pali is settled in one word. It is Ceylon 

(p. 201). 

The book is printed in India^ and aUowanjce must naturally 
be made for the limitations of the Indian compositor, but 
Mr. Nariman cannot escape all responsibility for things like 
Bhuddist, Cowel, Bandalh Keath, Watlascr, Sanart^ 
Gmnwendel. He intends to translate Wintemitz's book in 
fiillj and hopes it will not take him long to bring it out in 
English. Perliaps he mil reflect again. An accurate trans¬ 
lation whl be a great boon to Indian scholars. 

E. J, Thomas. 


AnnA-GvfnA* (Part V of collected Sauslcxit writings of the 
Patsis, edited by Ervad Sheriakji Dadaehal 
Bharhcha.) 1& X Gj 100 pp. Bombay: Published by 
the Trustees of the Parsec Purichayet Funds and 
Properties, 1920, 

The collection to which this work belongs is to consist of 
seven parts. The four previous already published are the 
Sarrskrit veimons of KhordorAvestd-Arthih, from the Pahlavi 
version of the Khorda-Avesta [ISOG)^ Ijisni, a part of the 
Yaana (1910), Mainffd-i Khard (1913), and Sfi'^nda-Gumdnt- 
Gujdra^ containing interesting confutations of other rdigions 
(1913'). The remaining parts are minor works^ among which 
are to be comprised a treatise on astronomy and Paiand and 
Avesta glossariefl. The whole was to have been carried out by 
Ervad Bharucha, but after his lamented death in 1915, the 
work is being ably continued by Mr. jII, P. Khareghat. 

The present work is known from the Palila'i’i text published 
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bj Haug and West as The Book of Arda Yiraf It is a type of 
literature well Imown in other religions^ being an aoconimt of 
the visiona of the high priest "Viraf, in which the destinies of 
the virtuous and sumers in the next world are revealed. 
Unfortunatelj, the P^end teid; from which the Sanskrit 
version wsa made is abbreviated, so that it has not the 
importance that might have been hoped. Mr. Khareghat 
also gives an old Gujarati version, made likewise from the 
Pazend, and has confeired a boon on Parsi scholars and 
philological students generally by giving a sketch of old 
Gujarati grammar, as well as by hia valuable notes on the 
texl:. Four photographic facsimiles of the text have also been 
given, with a table of the old Pazeiid and Nagarl alphabets, 
for which students of the manuscripts will be very thankful. 

_ E, J, Thomas. 

Journal op tee Burma Researoh Society 

The lost nnmbei: of this Journal, dated April, 1921, but 
ordy recently received, is more interesting than usual. 
Mr. J. Ah Stewart show’s that the irrigation W’orlcs of the 
Kyankse distriet were a cause of the removal of the capital 
from Pagan to the north-east. 

Major Enriquez contributes an article on the Taungbyon 
festival, none the less interesting because ivritten, apparently, 
without reference to Mr. Stewart^s description in, Pro¬ 
fessor Eadgway’s Drarms and Drajncsiic or to the 

detailed account in the Journal of ihe Moyal Aruhrojfologiixil 
Imtitute. It would be more valuable atill if he gave the 
sources of his information. 

Maung Tin*s translation of the Chronicle of the City of 
Tagatung may be from a Burmese manuscript of unknown 
origin ; but in a scientiho journal one expects at least an 
attempt to fix its date. (This criticism apjdiea with still 
greater force to San Shwe Bu'e story of the Turtle, which for 
anything that appears in the text ruay be a story invented 
by San Shwe Bn himself, instead of genuine folk-lore.) It 
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contains tivo versions o£ the story of tlie Dragon of Tag^iuiig 
{JRAS. October, 1917) apparently by diSeient hands, and 
one of the authors luta indulged largely in the comnion Burmflji 
amusement of inventing Burmese etymologies for placfr 
names, most of which are probably not Burmese at all. There 
is internal evidence tliat the main, version of the world¬ 
wide story of the dragon is at least not more primitive than 
that recorded in this Journal, for the Queen’s seven husbands 
have grown into thirty-five [ Some of the variations, however, 
are interesting, eapecially the ruse resorted to by the prince 
for killing the dragon. The translator's commentaries on the 
manuscript might be very interesting. Berhap they wih 
appear in a future numhar. 

Mr, Stewart^s nect translations of Mon songs make one 
regret that he has not put on record the originals. The Journal 
can perform no more useful function than the recording of 
valuable literature, which now exists only in the memories 
of the people and may soon be lost for ever. 


A Catalogue op tee Feusian Pkixteo Books isr the 
British Museum. By E. Edwards, 11 x 9, v + 967 pp. 
London; British Museum, I925i. 

It w^ould be dllHcuIt to over-eatimate the value of Mr. 
Edward Edwards' work, and that of his predeceEsor, Mr. A. G. 
Ellis, in the recently published CoiafosFMfi o/ ihe Per^im 
Prmied BoqPs m the British MussufA- The catalogue, which 
is the first of its kind, has at last made it possible accurately to 
estimate the number of Persian texts which have been edited 
and published, and what quantity StiU reinams in the 
obscurity of manuscript form. The amount of work already 
done is by no means insignificant, particularly in the icalni 
of poetry^ but there has been an unaccoimtable neglect of 
hiatory and romance by scholars. For the first time also, the 
catalogue provides that oomplete and efficient bibliography of 
Persian printed books which students frequently need when 
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deciding upon the choice of an edition. Unfortunately, the 
choice ifl too often lestrictedj but here, at any rate^ ie an 
efecdent index of what actually exists. 

In the matter of arrangement^ it is to be regretted that 
namee of authors could not be set down in the order of the 
letters of the Persian alphabet, but doubtless there were 
difficultieB in the way of providing a separate list for non- 
Persian editors and tranalatora which that would have 
necessitated. However that may be, the present system of 
transliteration and arrangement is lucid enough for all 
practical purposes^ and the w ork as a w'holc, with its general 
index of titles and classified subject index^ forms an admirable 
guide to accessible Persian literature, 

K. Levy. 


The PsiiimvE Cultdee of India, James G. Porbjig 
Pond Lectures, By Oobnel T. C. Hodson. 10 x 0^- 
13S pp. London; The Hoyal Asiatic Society, 1932. 

In his study of the primitive cultures of Tndia^ Colonel 
Hodson has selected an interesting subject, which he has 
discussed with cocsidemble abilitj’' and rvido reading in 
sociological literature. The question naturally arises : rvhich 
tribes in India retain a form of culture that can be justly 
regarded as “ primitive ” ? In one passage he seems to 
attempt a definition of the term : " There are still groups 
where agriculture is not practised, where the weapons of the 
chase are the products of nature, stones, sticlis, bew's whose 
strings ate sinews, where the dominion of nature is almost 
absolute,” Now, no one knows better than Colonel Hodson, 
the author of two excellent monographs in the series doscriptiYC 
of the frontier tribes of Assam, which we ow'c to the enterprise 
and liberality of the local government, who naturally draw’s 
much of his materials from the tribes with which he is personally 
acquainted, that they couforiu to his definition only in an 
imperfect way. Tc take agriculture, for example, they are 
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skilled in fbming, use irrigation and terraced cultivition. 
Mr. Mills, in Jais account o! the LLota Nsgaa, teUs us tliat they 
grow thirteen varieties of licc^ maize, and other crops, inebding 
cotton, oi which there is a considerable export trade. Some of 
these people, again, are skilled in weaving, dyeing, and 
basketry. They retain, ot conrae, certain survivals, like 
Jieod-hunting and other objectionable practices, which the 
higher culture cond emus, but this is more or lees the case mth 
the other forefit or menial tribes of India. The only people in 
the Empire who can be justly classed as “primitive” are 
some pre-Dra^ndians in the south—Kadii?, Chauchus, or 
Irulas—the bst of whom, according to Captain Harkness, 
used to grow a little corn the ears of which they used to 
parch by lighting a fire on the nearest rock, and then brushing 
away the embers, bo as to form a cookingiilace. Some of the 
scini-nomadic tribes in Chcta ^lagpur, the Kheriyas and 
Birkors answer these conditions, as do certain groups in 
Upper Burma and the Shan States. When Colonel Hodson, 
tLS it may be hoped he will, advances bis survey, he naay wuth 
advantage extend it to gtonps w-^hich more closely ag^e with 
his definition. Me^whib hie lectures are intcreetiug and 
instructive, and furnish a useful contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the low'er culture in India. rnnoKK 


A Provisional BrBLiooRAtKv of the SIuham^iadan Arohi- 
TECTLTtE oy Incia. By K. A. C. Cheswell, Hon. 
A RIB A Reprinted from the AHliqunfij. 

m X s^, Vol. LI, 11 X 0, PI>. Sl-103, lCA-^79. Bombay : 
Britiah India Prea.B, 19^52. 

Students wdll be grateful for this work. The items are 
arranged in a few broad groups, suck as names of anthore and 
place-name^, and much care must liave been devoted to 
individual notices, the partioukts gb^n being conCLse but 
clear and adequate. There may be about 400 eatnes. The 
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amount of labour that such a guide ’iviH save can eaaily be 
appreciated. 

Mr. CreaweU mentions that thi& bibliogra^y is a section ot 
„.a bibliography of the architecture, arts^ and Ci’afts of Islam, 
’W'bich couid not noiir be published in book form o’lving to the 
’\var, and that he hopes to publish other sections in the near 
future. The compilation of the main bibliography seems to 
have readied a fairly advanced stage, and it is a pity that the 
Tyhole book cannot appear in ono volume, for to judge from 
this instahneut it r^'ould be most valuable. 

_ A. R. Guest. 

QuKLquBs Pages de L^Histoire Relioieuse eu Japon : 
Conferences FAiTEa au Colleoe ee !France. Par 
Matl^baetj Anesaei (Annsies du Miisee Guimetj 
Bibliotheque de vulgarisation, tome 43). 
ix+nS pp* Paris: Edmond Bernard, 1921. 

In those six lecture Mr. Anesaki undertakes a task of 
immease difficulty. He treats almost exclusively of one 
religion j Buddhism; yet so varied were its manifestations in 
Japan that a description of them all would constitute a 
veritable encydopicdia of rdigion. The lecturer has efTccted 
with great skill the ^vork of rigorous selection and com¬ 
pression. which circumstences imposed upon him. In these 
few pages he supplies an ideal introduction to the study of 
Japanese Buddhism, and in the last chapter finds space to^ 
describe some very interesting phases of modern, semi- 
Buddhist mysticism. 

A happy feature of the boolc is the author's vdse avoidanct 
of all fads and whims, fanciful analogies and ill-regukted 
enthusiasms. A few glaring misprints letpiire correction, e.g. 
YokkchjQ for for Hokl^cyd on p. 19. The transHtcration gf 
Chinese words is occasionally eccentric, e.g. on p. 133, 
yong for K'i-yun, " spirit-rhythm." I gi^^e the phrase in its- 
French transcription, einte this is the one Mr. Anesaki ou the- 
whole adopts. 


A. Waley. 
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Suer Sr ah.' By EIalikayaijjak QaitosgOj M.A,, Pcflfeasot 

Earajan CoUe^ge^ DediL Calcutta: Majvmdar & Oo*, 1922, 

Thia is a careful and well-written life of the famous Atgliaii 
ruler of ludia in the sixteenth century* It ia a dieerful 
evidence that the spirit of research is abJt^ad arhong the 
Bengalees and that the East is no longer to be put ofi with 
rhetoric and exaggeration. It was a reproach of the 
illuiitrioua Christian Lassen that the Oriental wae without 
feeling for accuracy or measured language^ but the remark 
haa had to be modihed of late years. I only hope that the 
new spirit may not he carried too far^ and that we shall still 
have poetry and pictmrosi^acness of statement from the East, 
The works of the venerable Jadu N'ath Sircar show that there 
is a danger of this happening. His life oi Aurangaeb^ for 
Lnslance^ lias great meritj but does it really show us the 
pathetic figure of the great Muhammadan Puiitan ? 
Aucangaeb was in several respects a greater and better man 
than Akbar, and to this day he is the real hero of the Moslem* 
But as depicted in Jadu Nath^'s several volumes he has hut 
little attraction. His letters are poor and uninteresting* 
And yet he seems to have been beloved as well as admired by 
his own circle. He had an interesting love affair^ and when 
that was over he, a wearied Titan^ went on steadily to hia 
goal for fifty or sixty years. 

Professor Kalikavanjan has executed his task with great 
labour and thoroughness, and he has t-oid us much that is 
not generahy Icnown. But he seems to be* afraid of 
picturesque siting and generally eschews it. Ho has not 
told ns of the enthusiasm of the crabbed Badayinii for 
Sher Shab^ and how lie was moved to thank God for having 
been born in the lifetime of so just a king. In saying this 
ho was thinldng of his own prophel;, who in a still more 
geneioiLs spirit thanked God that he had been born in the 
lifetime of the infideb but just Hushirvan. 

It goes without raying that Sher Shah was unscmpuloua. 
He lived in a time and country when, according to a famous 
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saying of a FrencbmaD^ ther^ were onlj two paths to great¬ 
ness in public life—the path of the eagle or the path of the 
serpent. The professor does not deny the treacliery in 
Puran MaPs casSj, though be makes a half-hearted attempt to 
extenuate it by laying the blame on Sher Shah's leligEoue 
adviser^ as If Sher Shah was likdy to be miaied by a Moolah ! 

The book on Slier Shah is well got upj and eontaina an 
interesting photograph of his ancestral home in Sasseram, 
which, I believe, haa been lately renovated by the British 
Government. But it wants a full bibliography, Garfin 
de Ta£«y^a chronicle is not referred to, and there should have 
been a fuller reference to Newal Kishore^s edition of Kizamu- 
d-din^s work. It is stiQ the best account we have of 
Sher Shah. I do not see any sneer in Abu-l-PazPs remark 
about Sher Shah's having been a horse-chanter. But if 
there is, it was merited by Sher Shah of hia friends* claim 
of royal blood. -q- -d 


Afis Asiatics, No. III. By A. Rodin, A. Coosi.xraswa^iy, 
E. Havet,l, and V. Goloudew. 16} x 10}, 47 plate.s. 
Brusiaelg t Van Oest, 1921. 

This publication is the third of a series designed to provide, 
when complete, a set of photographic illustrations of the 
masterpieces of ancient Asiatic art. It was begun several 
years ago, but was interrupted for six years by the war. 

The work is produced under the joint authorship of the 
celebrated sculptor M. Rodin, Mr. Ananda Goomarasw-amy, 
Mr, B. B. Havell, and M. Goloubcw. It is an edition de luxe, 
and well worth the attention of all lover's of art, J'orty-.'seven 
excellent plates are presented. The first twelve are taken up 
with two very fine bronze figures of the danciug Siva, now in 
the Madras Museum, and supposed to date from about the 
tenth century a.d. Then we have fourteen photographs of 
the great TrimftrjSi figure in the Blephanta cave* Finally 
tw'enty-one illustrations of the sculptures of the rook-eut 
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Jtaihas and cave-tempka aiid groups at .Mavalipiimm, Bouth 
of Madras, generally known to travellers as Tie Seven 
Pagodas 

M, Hodm^s eulogy of the two bronze ^ivaa is well-deaerved. 
The figuree art perhaps the beet extant examples of a design 
that has often been copied. 

The authors have attributed the great Jiaihas at 
Mavalivaram (otherwise Biahabalipuram or Majnallapuram) 
and the rock-cut sculpture of the ** descent of the Ganges ” 
somewhat roughly to the Pallava kinga of the seventh century 
A.n.; and the structural " ehore temple ” to the period from 
the seventh to the ninth century. M* Jonveau-Dubreuil, in 
bis FaUava Antiiimtie$ (1916), has given excellent reasons for 
a much closer attribution. He bolds it proved that while the 
Fallava king Mahendravarman was the iirat to introduce into 
the south about a,i>. 618 the art whichj under late Eoinan 
influence, had produced on the bank of the Krishna river 
the marvellous marble aculpturea of Amaravati^ and bad 
bimsdf hoUowed out of the rock in many places in the Tamil 
country a aeries of temples and shriaeSj it is to his sen 
Narasimhavarman I (circ. A,Dr 630”68) that we owe the rock- 
cut RcUho^ and figures and the great " Gaugea " gronp at 
Mivalivatam+ Dubreuil holds that these were finished 
in the reign of Parame^varavarman I, and were abandoned 
about A.u. 674; and that the shore temple " was afterwards 
constructed by the latter's successor KarasimhavarmaQ II, 
sumamed Eajasiihha^ the lion-king, who reigned about 
A.r>. 700. 

The group sculptured on the face of the great boulder of 
granite, and called by the authors The Descent of the 
Ganges ”, haa up to now been generally known aa “ Aijuna's 
Penance from the prominent figure of an emaciated 
ascetic standing in front of the god iSiva somewhat high oq the 
rock. But M, Golcubew’s arguments go to show that the 
latter was a misnomer, and that the group, inspired by a 
passage in the BiXintlyana epic,, represents the moment when 
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the River Ganges descended to the earth from tlie heavenly 
abode of Siva at the commaud of t!ie god, after King 
Bhagirat-ha had fasted for a thousand jeara to obtain the boonn 
It is difEcult to speak too highly of these woadeiful 
sculptures. The men, women, and deities represented seem 
positively alive: they are so true to nature and so full of 
energy and action. Perhaps the most effective of aU is the 
figure of the old ascetic sitting humbly before the door of 
a shtine (plate xssui). 

The authors are to be oougratulated on their success. We 
hope to see many moic of these reproductions. R* 

A Pet3^ into the Eaely History of Iniha. By R, G. 
BjRANDJinKAB. 7| X iv -h 74 pp. Bombay : Tara- 
porevala, 1920. 

Ancient Inuia. ByUpendm Kath Ball 7 X bjv + 2SGpp. 
Calcutta: Kamala Rook Depots 192K 
"We vvelcome the new e<litioii of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's 
famous essay on the early history of India. It covers the 
period from the be^nning of the Maurya dynasty to the end 
of the Gupta period, and. in spite of its brevity is full of 
information and thoughtful criticism. The author still adheres 
to his late date for the Knahan dynasty, and in this he now 
has a Supporter in Mr. Jt. 0. Majumdar. 

In his little volume of 240 pages Mr. Upendra Math Ball 
has brought the main facts of ancient Indian history within 
the Teach of every Indian student. The literature of Indian 
history is now so c-xtensive that the student who is not going 
to specialize lequires a little hook like this. Mr. Ball has 
supplied the want of a cheap guide to the results of recent 
research for the general reader in an admirable fashion. 
The period covered is from the Vedic age to the Mjihammadan 
conquest. The book, of course, does not claim great 
OTigiiiality, but thei'* 1$ nothing to compare with it in 
value for the purpose for which it is intended. It ie ante of 
a hearty leccption in India, and deserves to be well kno’wn 
in Europe also. J. Allan. 
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WoifEi?' or IndiAh Bj 0. EoTflFELt>. Pflinted M. V, 

Dbiuamihat- 9f x 7^, 222 pp.^ 48 colouied plates. 

London: Simpkin Marshfllij. 1921, 

Tijja artistic volume contains a tJiouglitliiL disijuisiticm. on a 
very difficult subject. TJie vastness of the theme, as ipell jis its 
diveisity, might well appal the boldest inquiTcr after truths 
bat Mr. Otto Eothield selects certain typeSj and with the aid of 
contrast and analysis endeavours " to express the essential 
atmosphere and habit ’- of the Indian woman. Moreover^ 
as he points out, three main ideas are common to every type^ 
ocntontmejit with their own womanhood, faith in religion, and 
the natural hope of love. These women, he says, "arc so 
thoroughly women, beyond and above all else,” Mr. M, V. 
Dhurandhar^s lino iUustrationa give, in vivid colours, a faithful 
reprodaction of each detail of dress and form, and are certaiuly 
most attractive, but Lady Lawley^'a drawings in Mrs. F. E, 
Benny's Souihsm Indui seem to contain a greater WTurmth of 
reality. Can it he because the latter pictures were iMuntsd from 
living models by a woman and instinetavely interpret woman 
better than the most careful drawings by an artist of the 
sterner sex ? 

Mr. Bothfeld follows three divisjons in the study of his subject. 
" The ladies of the aristocracy indude, of comae, the Mussahnan 
nobility and the Kshatfcrlya dasg of Hmdus, mote patticuJatly 
the Kajputs, who. aa he eays^ art" almost Indian chivalry itsself.” 
The charming ladies of the Is air community, though Sudraa by 
oaste, are given a place in this noble elaea. The second division 
ia the middle dasa, and is leaded by the Brahman, who at fiist 
eight would be looked for among the aristocrats. The well- 
known fourfold division of Hindu castes accords, without 
any question, the auj^remacy to these priestly hierarche, but 
Mr. Bothfeld. ep|>ears to be right in bringing them into the 
chapter which deals mainly with professional dassee. The 
worldng and aboriginal classes form the third division. The 
ranch-debated subject of “the Dancing Gllrl" is treated with 
tactful skill in a separate chapter. 
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Mrs. Peimy^ m deacribing the village’womeia of Southern India, 
alleges that ^'woman’s power lies m motherliood and iu making 
OT supeiiutending the making of a good curry *\ Woman’s 
ocoupation is and always will be that of the homc'imkerj but, 
as a ivTiter in a rceent magaauie points out, she has the " love 
of beauty wiiieh is art, the calm reasonableness which is bom of 
logic, and the instinct to blend into a great harmony, which 
ia fundamentally rcligioii ”, Mr. Jtothfdd draws a very effective 
picture of the Brahman lady living " it Wei'S, in. a spiritual 
cloister and, ijideed, for all grades of Indian womanhood it 
may be truly said that every thought, every act is moulded by 
religion. Education, aa known in the West, has hardly touched 
them, and ifl not likely to do so until an Indian Mary Aatell 
comes forward to interest her sisters in the betterment of woman¬ 
kind. It ivill be remembered that at the dose of the seventeenth 
century Mary Astell made the first considered attempt to advance 
" the true and greatest interest ” of Englishwomen. In India, 
howrever, eady marriage and the gosha system arc immical to 
the bigber education of girls. The Nairs, the Parsia, and the 
Christians axe notable exceptions. Ajnongst the Hairs of the 
West Coast girls and boys arc all educated, and there is an 
openness and sincerity of manner uncommon elsewhere. Descent 
is through the female, *' the way of the mother,” as the syTsteni ia 
called locally. 'Polyandry was the custom in former years, but 
has practically vanished, and under modern conditions the wife 
and children live under the husband’s protection. 

In a brief review it is impc^ble to do more than touch upon 
a few features of Mr. liothfeld’s interesting studies. Two chapters- 
are devoted to the complicated subject of marriage, “ In India, 
even more than ia Europe,” says hfr. llothfeld, " certainly more 
than in N'orthem. Europe, mairiage ie to a woman eveTything.” 
The oeiisus shows more males than females, and monogamy 
is by no means univerfial, so it is possible for every gid to dtid 
a husband. With the Mussulmans the marriage contract is of 
a business character, while with all Hindus marriage is a religious 
sacrament. Throughout the book it ia cleat that the anthor has 
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gtaaped the maia essentials of Indian womanhoodj. a lofty and 
selfless ideal, as he rightly calls it^ unTemitting service in. temple 
and in home, srii-sajcriflcc, Evnd an unfailing love of children. 
“ Sot without reason did the writers of Old India liken the perfect 
woman to a lotus in that she is tender as a flower.’^ 

0 ^ CuLLiHo Carr. 


COKRIFOIUtf TjSXTS FROllI CaPPMX>CJAN TABLETS UT THE BRITISH 

Museum: Part I. 13^ x 26 pp , 53 platea. LondoD: 

O^iford University Press (Kumphmy Milfojid), 1'9!21. 

Mus^ Dtr Louvre—Textes cuk^epormes. Tome IV: 

Taelettes Carpadociestjes. By G. Doktehait. 12| x8, 

70 plates. Parts; P. Genthnfir, 1920. 

The British Museum possesses a large coUectfgn of cuneiform 
tablets in -vvliat is known as the Cappadocian dialect of Asaymn 
from Kara Eyiik, IS kilometies north-east of Kaisariyeh. 
Nmety-mne of these are now puJbliahed from the copies made 
by Ifir. Sidney Smith, together with Mi. Sidney Smithes intrO' 
duction to them and a list of the eharacteis. The publication is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge, the inttoduction, short 
as it is, being especially good and full of new' lighl It mateiially 
increases our knowledge of the interesting dialect in ■which the 
texts are written. 

The texts are for the moat part of a coimneroial character, 
though some of them relate to legal mattciE, and there are a hw 
private letters. But their historical importance fax exceeds the 
character of their contents, as they belong to the age of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur {sire. 24CK) B.C,), and throw an astonishing ligh't 
on the candition of eastern Asia Minor at the time. Kara Eyuk 
is the site of the city of Qajiis, also written Kanos m tiie later 
Hittite texts, and it was a centra of Assyro-Babylouian activity 
and culture in the north-west. The minea of silver, lead, and 
copper in the Taurus wem w'orbed by Babylonian ftnus, whose 
agents traversed the excellent roads that had been made 
throughout Cappadocia, and led southwards past Nineveh and 
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Assut 'to Babylonia. Some of the road^ led also to tha " aea ”, 
"vrldoh i$ mentioned in one of the tablets m the Louvie (lOij 8). 
Along these roads the poatman travelled, carrying letters and 
a species of cheque. 

The fresh mlormatbn which has oome to light has made me 
give up ray old bdief that Ganis ivas a military as well as a 
commercial colony. There was a garrison of soldiers tberti, but 
it was merely for the purposes of defence; the comraunity itself 
was purely commercial. Hence, when, the central power in 
Babylonia became weak, and the city was left to defend itself, 
it fell a pr(^ to its enemies among the native popidation and 
M, Chantte*s eoccavationa have shown that it was utterly com 
aumod by fire. It was already in existence before the Babylonian 
occupation, since we leatn from tablets found at Boghaa Keui 
that it Lad been an ally of the Proto-Hittites and people of 
Gaiaaura in theii war against Saigon of Altkad (2300 B.O.). 

Another fact which the increase in our materials is bringing 
to light is that the Cappadocian “ dialect" is really the 
westernmost form of the Amorite or West-Semi tic language, 
the easternmost form of which vras spoken in Asayria. What 
we call Assyrian must be regarded as an artificial language, 
baaed on the literary language of Babylonia, like the official 
*^Hittite” of Boghaz Keui, which is denominated “the 
language of the scribes ”, or, I should be inclined to add, the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. They are literary and not 
colloquial forms of speech. In “ Cappadocian ”, on the other 
hand, we have an attempt to represent the language actually 
spoken by the pocple of the locality, as is also the case with 
certain tablets found to the east of Nineveh. 

As I have already said, Mr. Sidney Smith has succeeded in 
oleariQg up the meaning of many words, and furthering the 
decipherment of the texts. Thus he has succeeded in 
explaijiing tho difficult word duatu, and the phrase taklam 
etik " guarantees a credit SI-A, however, which he leaves 
unexplained, is the ideographic “ complete ”; 
usually has the sense of (the Persian) “ bazaar ” rather than, of 
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“ district! ”, I can find no evidence that the or 
eponym of the week was the g&niTi^ or prefect In the 
text translated on p* 17 nio/i is “ fot na not '^the case 

He notes hoW' very rarely the "metal called ^ibaru, 
is referred to "► It ia^ in fact, the Assyrian " bronae,” 

and as the Babylonian merchante were concerned with the 
exploitation of the mines and not with metallurgical 
operation^, the absence of references to the metal is easily 
aoconnted for. It was only at a much later date that metal 
working wag carried on at the mining centres; thus a Hittite 
text from Boghaz Keui aus iv> 1, 

33, 40) states that " they bring copper and bronze from the 
city of Alasiya and Mount Taggata but that wa& a thousand 
years later. 

Dr, Oontenaii has foI!ow''ed up the publication of hia 
private collection of Cappadocian tablets by the publication 
of the collection in the Loavie, amountbtg to 111, together 
with many fragments. The wcnk Laa bean performed with 
his ciostomaty care and thoroughness, and his copies of the 
tablets are models of the way in which a cuiieifoirn text should 
be reproduced. One of the tablets mentions the city or 
Country of Waskhania, in which we evidently have the 
Original of the classical AskanJa (which appears in Oenests as 
Afihfcena-Sj. with the Hittite suihx, -si). 

Another locality mentioned in them is Sa-ia-duar^ Sa-Ia^ 
duwar; this is clearly the Semitiaed form of the Hittite 
Salatiwar, which is coupled with I^anes in KAB. iv, 13, 41, 
Another city which is not infrequently named in the 
eSappadocian texts is Zalba ; this is nasociated in the Hittite 
texts with Zippalauda, Ankuwa, and other places not far from 
Boghaz Keui (e.g. KAB, iv^ 13, SI), An active intercourae 
was carried on between Ganis and Bnrus-Khatim, also written 
Burustinij which T have compared with the classical Borissoe, 
and in which Ehelofi now proposes to see the Bursakhauda 
of Sargon of Akkad, In the Hittife texts, which place the city 
in the neighbourhood of Tyana, the name appears also as 
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Ba^Tsakhauda. Both -kh and -anda are common suffi^cea in 
the geographical names of Asia Minor^ KhcUim, ]iowever, 
ranst be intended either for Khatti, “ Hittitc/’ or Khaili, 
" silver One of the texts published by Dr. Cbntennu 
indicates that there was a greater ” as m*ll as a “ lesser ” 
city of Buru&’Kbatim, and there seem to liave been silver- 
mines in its neighbourhood. 

A, H. S^WCE. 


The 1^*0 lh; Literatcjee of Beko;^l, (l^dtig lectures delivered 
to the Calcutta University in. 1917, as Eamtami Lahiii 
Eeaearch Fellow in the history of Bengali Language 
and Literature.) Eai Saheb Dimebh Chandra Sen* 
X4ij 362 pp. University of Calcutta, 1920* 

The Vaishhava Literathiib of Meuietal Bengal. Rai 
Sahee Dinesh CKi^tTORA Sen. 7x 4, 257 pp* 
University of Calcuttaj 1917. 

Chaitahva and His Companions. Rat Sahep 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. 7|x4j, 309 pp. 2 coloured 
plates. University of Calcutta, 1917, 

Kai Saheb Diuesh Chandm Son lias done his countrymen 
a great service by publish uig in book form these results of 
his researches into the folk-lore and poetry of Bengal. He has 
with meticulous care, succeeded in putting into print the 
“ bed rock so to speak, of Bengali culture and litmatiire, 
and has revealed the inspiration and guiding sources of 
modem Bengali secular and poetic thought. Folk-lore is the 
handmaid of liistory. It is a common meetiDg ground of all 
nations, and it is perhaps the principal reason why humau 
nature has dianged very little in essentials throughout the 
ages. In the fiist fifty pages of “'Folk Literature of Bengal ”, 
the Hai Saheb points out some striking coincidenceg between, 
certain Bengali and European folk tales, and who can say 
with truth that they have not in some w'ay a oommoa orjgjn ? 
Strangely similar are the nursery tales of “ Faithful John ” 
and “ Fakirchand while Hans in Luck " has its Bengali 
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counterpart in tliat of the io'x irho ^^ct out to trade, But the 
ootaparison wo like best is that between “ Jack the Giant- 
killer ** and the Wreetler twentj-two men strong whose 
determination to " get nt ** his rivals twenty-three men 
strong, was attended with some amusing circumBtanocs. 

The author quotes an interesting discovery of some Bengali 
Mahomedans, whose forefathm became converts in the 
fourteenth century a.d., and who still sing the Hindu songs 
about I^alffihmij one of the deities which those forefathers 
were compelled to renounce. The folk tales of BoGOgal are fob 
of interest^ and they should not be missed by European 
students of folk-lore. After reading them one is left with a 
sense of curiosity as to whether Chinese folk stories at all 
resemble those of Euro^iie and India. Chiuese culture ia so 
fundamentally dilT&rent from that of European and the 
ludo-Aiyan iiaticus tliat it would scarcely be surprising to hud 
that the morals poijrted out in. the folk tales of the latter 
communities have very little to identify any mdicatiou of a 
common origin with the follv-lore of tlio foliow^era of Ooiifucius. 

In his two other volumes^ Rai Suheb Dinesh Ghandra Sen 
has practically enumerated the lives of the poets of his country 
’who lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth ceuturiea. The 
Vai-sna™ Literatuio “ is more or less written around the life 
of tlie great Sanyn&i, Chaitunya, of whom and of whoso 
companions the author ’ivrites exclusively in a separate volume. 

There are now four Vaianavii. aecte—thoES of Maddhi, 
Sanaka^ Rudra, and Shri—aird aU are devotees to the 
incamation of God, which was pei’sonified. in Krishna of 
Gokul. The Rai Saheb, towards the end of “Valsnava 
Literature dLscusses the possibility el Krishna oi tiie 
Vaishiiavas being identic^al with Christ. But the similaTity 
of the two names can really only be ecuxsidcred as coincidenbal. 
We have the time ’which Christ tpentj on earth authenticated. 
The history of Krishna goes far further bflck^ and much as we 
might like to accept the tlieory of identity^ ’n-e ate obliged 
to come to the conclusion that the evidence is msuRicieftt. 
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Tbe holy life of Chsitanya io^piied. many of those who 
came after h^m to be poetical about it. His passing away ” 
—the poeta do not speak of hia death—in about 15S3 gave 
them a worthy theme^ and the Eai. Saheb has studied his 
subject with obvious feelinp of respect and admiration, both 
for Chaitanya and hie estoUeis. 

Eai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Seu has adopted the now 
unusual spelling of Iliudu names. Nowadays it has become 
almost pedantic to write “ Krsna ” for " Krishna ”, while 
" (^amananda ” and Qrmivasa ” at first almost escape 
recognition, as " Shyamananda and “ Shrinivasa 

H. W-B. 


tlii PoETK AEABE d’Andalouseg : Ibn ZatdoujWh Btudo, 
etc., par AtratffiTK Ctotnij, Professeux k la chair publique 
d'aiabe de Constantine. Octavo, 159 pp. and 6G pp. 
of. Arabic text. Oonstantine, 1920. 

The study of the history and literature of the Arabs in Spain 
since the tirne of Dosy has practically only been cultivated by 
Codera and bis pupils, and these have been almost eJtdusively 
concerned with the history of their native country. It ia 
therefore gratifying that Professor Cour has brought together 
all that is knO’ivn about Ibn Zoidun, who has been styled by 
Doay the Tibull of the Spanish Arabs. In addition to works 
dealing with the history of Spain and biographies of celebrated 
men. Profeasor Cour has utilised the Diwau of Ibn Zaidiin, 
which ia preserved in two manuacripta in the Sultaniyya 
Dbrary at Cairo, and ample e^ctracts are given in the Arabic 
appendix to hia study. 

The life of Ibn Zaiduu was eventful enough to be the subject 
of a tale which might have found a place in the Arabian 
Nights. In bis younger years he fell in love with the princaaa 
Wallada, daughter of the last Oinriyyad.e, Ameer of his native 
city Cordoba, which affection found a ready responae in 
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this LighlY educated ladyn Oji account oi 3omc quarrel 
between tte loYera^ and also because tbeir meetings ttiougli 
lack of discretion became publicly known, an estrajigcmejit 
followed. This oppediunity was aeized by bis rival, Ibn 
'Abdu3, a wealthy citizen of Cordoba, who also had some 
reputation as a poel When Ibn Zaidun. discovered that his 
rival had replaced biui in the favour of bia lady^ he wrote te 
him an epistle which purports to have been addressed by 
Wallada herself to Ibn ^Abdua. This epistle^ filled with all 
kinds of allusions to Arab traditions, a kind of Kvina 
Commodia, has ever since been considered by Arabic entics 
a masterpiece of epistolary eompoaition, and has been printed 
repeatedly in Egypt with the commentary of Ibn Nubilta. 
Professor Cour has translated the whole epistle with 
abbreviated comments taken from the above-named 
commentary. 

Ibn Zaidun’s fortunes after this imderw'eut a change for 
the worse. He suffered imprisomnent from bis sovereign 
Ibn Jahwar, being suspected of political intrigues with the 
'Abb^te milera of Seville, but when he regained hia liberty 
he was employed as ambassador to the court of Seville, which 
finally resulted in him settling in the latter city. Probably 
he was instminecital in the conquest of Cordoba by 
al-Mu*1amid ibn *Abbad, aa he had many friemJa in his native 
city. His popularity there led to his disgtaoe and al^Muh^mid 
eagerly seized an opportunity to send hhn and his son AbQ 
Bakr to Seville, Tvhere he died on the IGth of the month 
Itajab iG3 (ISth April, a.d. 1071). 

Professor Cour discusses the justification of Ibn Zaidun being 
called the Tibullus of the Spanish Arabs, and we must agree with 
him that this title can only have been given him by those who 
have not read all his poems. Except for the poems he addressed 
to Wallada, his poetry is of the same kind ns students of this 
class of literature are acquainted with from the dlwiu of 
Mutanabbi, who appears to have been one of the souioea of 
his inspiration. They are studied expressions of intellectj such 
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AS it ifl considered from, the point of vieT7 of an Arab critic, 
but nevor expressions of the emotions of the heart. 

The Arabic appendix, alas 1 -without any vocaikatiou, 
gives the text of the pieces of poetry translated in the study. 
The tianslatioii of Arabic poetry is always diiEcult on accomit 
of the predilection of poets for faisf etched metaphors and tlie 
danger of -\^Tongly interpreting the badly isTitten uiivocaliaed 
consonants, and Professor Com iias on several occasions given 
a translation which in my opinion is wtong^ As eKamplcs 
I havs at random selected poems 10 and 17 of the Arabic 
text, which are translated on pages 31 to 35. 

16 V. 7. A quoi tHavitabut done les causea les plus olevSes 
■'y 

he translates instead of The ■translation, 

should be: " To what have the causes which bring anno^Tince 
bewitched the,“ 

16 V* 3, Tlae metre of the first hemistich is wTong, we must 
probably read ; Lg-J jJ I 

16 V. 13. Bead in fixst hemistich. 

* ^ 

13 V. IG. Brad JJUl 

IG V. 18. Tlie translation should be : If you were willing 
you would come hack to deeds of pure inteiitioUj and to these 
would be added the good qualities of old.** 

17 v. 1. is the name of a place reno^med for hens* 

Cf. Yaqut s.v. 

17 V. i. does not mean lion **, but " snake ”, 

V_■■ 

and is used of a poisonous snake only. 

17 V. 1 G. The meaning is appro xima-tely : “ Explabi to me \ 
Do I not utterly crush with the weight of my chest (like a 
camel lying down) anyone u'ho rises up against me ? ” 
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17 v. 17. The uie&ning ia: " Doat thou not suieU the waft 
of my good ■ breeding and consider that it is muak which 
spreads its perfume ? 

17 V. 18, The tranelatiion should read" “ Is it not one of 
my inborn qualities to rush towards gardens which are amiUng 
flit, laughing) with watercourses ? ” 

Tt is to be regretted that Ptofcsaor Cour baa not taken 
sufficient caro in printing proper names in their correct 
pTonunci.ation. The long vowels are marked^ but no-t always, 
and frequently wiongly. The name Jahwar is spelled 
DjahouilXj hut on more than one occasion Djahon^r. The 

weli-knowiL name ^ on page 35, notes i and 5, spelled 

Ahh'tam. It is, howc’L'or, in the tranalation of the epistle 
of Ibn Zaidun and the foot-notes to it that the author has 
frequently en'ed. He had as a help for the elucidation of the 
many liistorical allusions the commentary of Ibn Kubata 
printed in Bulaq in A.li. 127Sj This edition has no \wels, 
but these can be ascertained from other sources, p. 36, 
“ An-Hataf." This, accoiding to the author's mode of trans¬ 
cription, should read “ an-Nat*if ** (aii-Xstif), cf, Lisiin 
12,250, line 7, 

p. 37, line 5, read : “ JiTouaira ” (K'uwaira). 
p, 37, line 6, read : “ Outoua ” ('IJrwa). 
p, 37, line 9, read ; “ Samaou’al ” not SamasvaL 
p. 37, note 5, ar-Rablial did irot “ passer son temps a 
visiter les souveraius ”, but was a kind of official giride 
appointed by the kings of al-Ijira to assure the safe transit 
of caravans through the territory under their jurisdiction, 
p. 37, note 6, read : “ Khaaaa ” not Kiiaziir ” ■ in addition 
not the Homans hut the Persians wci.'c louted in this battle, 
^To should also read “ Baeous ” acoordii^g to the author’s 
mode of tianacription and not Bayous 
p. 39, line 1. read " Solaka ”. 
p. 38, line i " Iys£ fib de Moaouiya ”. 
p. 33, line 11; “ Harim not “ Hanu ”; so also in note 9. 
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p. 38^ Rok 10. This surely is a bad slip of memory. Al- 
Hajjaj did not conquer the Traq^ but waa for many years ita 
terrible governor, ifis history is too wall known for me to 
enlarge upon itn 

p. 38^ note II. Qutaiba ibn Muslim did not conquer the 
land beyond the River Euphrates* Ma wara^ an-Nahr means 
the land beyond the River Oxns, the land ol the Turkan 
p. RW42j line 13. Kot Ma*idi but “ Mu'aiddi **, a 
dimmutive of Ma'addf. 
p. 44^ line G, read “ Yasar ”* 
p, 44, Unc 11 : “ Misina' 
p* 44, note 1 N: “ Sakabi 

p. 46j. note 9 : Ouiaimii " (Uhaimir) and " Ma^add ”* 

In epite of these details, the work of Profeasox Cour is 
a clear exposition of the life of a celebrated Arab poet of the 
Middle Ages^ throwing light npou the civilization of the 
Arabs of that period. 

F. Kuunkow* 


Materi^mb for tiik Srunv of the Early History of the 
I^AKHWAVA Sect* By Hem Chandra RAyciiAunHURT, 
University of Calcutta. 8vo, pp* 14G. 1930, 

The flcope of this small book' is rightly expressed in its title*. 
The authoTj who is Leeturei' in History in the Calcutta 
Unive^aity, has collected and diseussed stateracntSj iTierences, 
and allusions from the early liteiatnro to throw liglit ou the 
position and life of Krsya and the growth of Rhugavatism* 
lie deals with the ^’arious theories tliat have been put forward, 
aud vdth good reasoua discredits the views that Kis^n 
Vasiideva was a solar deity or a tribal god or a vegetation 
deity* He is right in treating Kr^a Yasudeva as one person, 
the Vrsyi chief, but he imneecsaarily identifies him with 
Krspa DevakJpi^a, the Kcholax mentioned in the Chandogya 
Upaniaad. Kx^ija was a very common name, and Uevaka 
(and Bo the feminine Devnhl) an ordinary name, and to identify' 
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the two peisonii booauafl of the eimiladty of naniea, in spite 
of the patent differences^ is as unsound as, foT instance^ to 
identify James I and James the Old Pretender beeaiose their 
jnothei's were mimed Maxvj or to make Geoi^ge George II^ 
and George IV one person because they all had mothers 
named Sophia. The book will he a UBeful help towards the 
study of Bhagavatism, though the author seems to push his 
inferences at times beyond the strict limit. 

F, E. pAKOITEKi 


TffE PaESIS of AnOTENT iNDLi. Bp Shapuhjt Kavasji 
HoniVii.A^ 10 X vi + 15S pp.j 1 plate. Eorab 
Saklatwalla Memorial Series No. 11. Bombay, 1920. 


This book is a very complete collection of nH records, 
litemry, cpigraphioal, and numismatic, dealing ^yitb the 
conneidoii betw^een Persia and India from the earlieet times 
to the sixteenth century A.n, The anthoi has done hia work 
most thoroughly; and little can have escajwd him, and his 
discussion of the references to Pahlavae in inscriptions ia 
paiticularly full. Oonsiderable ciitical ability is shown in 
the exhauative discussion of Dr. Spooner's theory of a 
“ Zoroastrian Period in Indian History which, howcvei: 
fascinating it may appear to the Parei corondi^uiity, 
Mr. Hodivala reluctantly finds inconaistent with the facts 


of history, 
the book. 


A v&ry satisfactory index adds to the value of 

J. 


South Ikihau Shrimes. By P. V. Ayvar, Madras. 

I0x7i, 26^ pp,, 116 plates. Time^ Publishing Co., 19^20, 
SouTii Indiast IiTscErFriOHS, YoL HT, Part III, By 
H, KnianNA Sastki. 13^x 10, pp. 439, 10 plates. 
Archaeological Survey of India, Yoh 20, Government 
Press, Madras, 1020. 

Mr. Jagadisa Ayyar's very fully illustrated books describes 
some huiuireds of South Indian teinpka and shrines with 
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their treasures, Much useful iuformatiotL ia given about local 
cults traditions^ while the moxo general historical notes and 
outlines of Hindu ideals and beliefs are just what is lequired 
for a gmde-book of tliis kind. 

The latest part of ** South Indian Inacriptiong contains 
117 iniscellaneoue inacriptiona from the Tamil country. The 
great majoiity are abort dedicatory inscriptions h Tamil. 
More important is Ho. 13S, the facsimileSj text, and trans¬ 
lation of the Madras ^luEeiim Plates of Uttaina^Chola^ first 
described thirty years ago by JTuitsoh in his Eeport on 
Epigraphy for 1801. The long No. lol, from the Uma 
mahe^varasvamm temple at Konerirajapuram is an important 
document for the study of the organixarion of the mediaeval 
temple* Of the greatest histfirical importance are the 
Tiruvalangadn copper plates of the si^h year of Eaiendra- 
Chela I in Sanskrit and Tamik with their long genealogy 
of the Chela family, details, of RajendTa-Chola’s reign, and the 
long description of the organiEation of an Indian village, 
Mr. H. Krishna Saatri has once more earned the gratitudo 
of students of Indian history. . 


MiTHitAiijM AND Christianity. Ey L. Patterson, M.A, 
7^ X 0 ; pp. ix -H 102. Cambridge : University Press, 
1931. 

IUbindranath Tagore, By B* J* Thomfsoh, B.A., M.C. 
7 X 4|; pp. xi -1- 112. Calcutta : Association Press, 
1931. 

Mr. Pattergon^s study in comparative rcUgion is carried out 
in a Boholar-like and careful fashion. In his expositicn of 
Mithraism, he deals with origins, attributes, sacrifice, ethics, 
orders, saeraments, and eschatology. Th& disoussions are 
always clear, and the author, while always fair and. just in his 
critieisma of others, preserves a praiseworthy independence of 
judgment. The work serves its purpose admirably in every 
respect. I nuss one or tw'o items from tho bibliography, but 
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ifj haa all tlie e^^entiEil juaterifllsj and is doiibiJess Eaffident* 
Tfiere is also a good index. 

Mr. Thompaon’s acco^mt of Tagoro is written in au extremeljr 
interesting mannet, and supplies exactly wLat was wanted^ 
There are two chapters on Tagore*& lifcj and two on his work. 
Mr, Thompson deals with the poet’s work witii fine ajmpsthj, 
but never allows himself to lose critical poise and halanced 
judgment, and this is well. 1 cordially endorse wbat he says 
on what seems tio me the absurd attempt to erect this poet into 
a philosoplier. The least fortunate portion of the book— 
a difficult parti to wribe^it may be admitted—is the last chapter, 
where the political conditions of ludia are involved. On 
which I only now make the gesieral reflection that a good deal 
that emanates from, the educated section of India is xatber 
diaappointing,, alike in its lack ql breadth of view, and of the 
wisdom that should accompany and moderate the soaft of 
knowledge which merely pufleth up 

Ja^xes Lindsay* 


Translations of Eastern Poetry and Phose* By 
Reynold A. Klcholson, Litt.D., LL.D. 8 x 5^. 
xiv + 200 pp, Cambridge: Univeraity Frees, 1922. 

This book contains 175 pieces of translation from Arabic 
and Persian texts chosen from thirty-two Arabic and twenty 
Persian authors. A centaiu proportion of the verse has 
appeared before, but the great bulk ol the extracts are seen 
here for the first time in an English dreas.. The principle on 
which they have been chosen is that of literary merit and 
general interest, the author believing “ that translators do 
best in translating what tliey liave enjoyed The senes, 
covering some ten oentmies, is arranged chronologicBrlly, and 
thus the mterdependence of Persian and Arabic literary 
tigtory is preserved* 

The name of the translator of this little book takes it out of 
the region ol detailed criticism. His well-known accuracy 
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and learning are sufficient guarJintee that the English version 
truly reflects the original, and the English reader may rest 
assured that here he is as near to the aphit and loim of the 
authors as he canwell get. The rendering of the two Makamaha 
of Hariri are especially flne and give an excellent idea of what 
this kind of writing is. In spite of the opinionj for instance^ 
of Coleridge that it takes more to render verse into verse than 
to compose original verse, Dr. Nicholson hiis justified hia 
adoption of the form as well as the aentiment of the Eastern 
poet (perhaps most of ail in No. fu5) j but hia unversified 
renderings (for example No. 149) will appeal to the general 
reader with equal force. 

This interesting work should not only prove pleasant 
reading in itself, hut it is to be hoped that it will Lead its 
readers to the study of these authors in their own tongue, 

T. H. AVeir, 


UNU Menschrnopfer in As.'JvIji und Birma tjnd 

iHRE Ausstkahluko^in nacii Yorderindi en. Von 

* 

Dr. EoiiERT Freitierrn v, Heijte-Get.dern. Sonderab- 
druck aus Band lacxxvii (dor dritten Folge Band xvii) 
der JVIitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gcsellschaft in 
Wien. x8, &0 pp. Wien: Im Selbstveriage der 
Anthropologischen GeseUachaft, 1917. 

This interesting paper deserves an appreciative, though 
belated, notice. It is a comparative survey of t-hc customs 
of head-huntiug and human aacrilice, based on a large number 
of sources (of which a list i$ given), with exclusive reference 
to the areas mentioned in the title. The author gives acecuuta 
of the methods adopted by various tribea and indicates some 
of the motives underlying these repulsive praoticca. There 
is a great deal' to be said for his view that they formerly had 
a much mere extended vogue in Further India t-han they now 
-enjoy, and also for his very interesting conclusion that the 
Hindu ihkH and tan trie cults owe theii: origin largely to 
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Indo-Cbineae (particularly aboriginal As&aineae) luflueiiCOj 
aa the late Mr* J, D* Anderson had already suggested* Th& 
evidence adduced in support of thb oonclusion seams to be 
very strong. It is to be borne in inind iJiat laUgious ideas 
arc mtenFOYen even Tffitli the piactioo of head-bunting, which 
is not to be regarded merely as a specially inJiuroan form of 
sport. And bow persistent religious ideas oan be^ though 
other elements of cultur<s change, is well tuown. As for 
human sacririce, it ia recorded as having been practised on 
special occa^ons even amoDg orthodox Buddhists (such as the 
Burmese and Peguans), in spite of its bedng in direct conflict 
with their official reli^ou. 

C. 0. Blaoden. 


Hindi Grammar. By Enwrs Greaves, London hDasionary 
Society* X 5^:, xiii + 512 pp. Allahabad: Indian Press. 

This is a very useful grammar, with a wealth of examples 
which should make study a pleasure. The Hindi is well 
printed, in fine bold type. The treatment of the syntax is 
specially full i it is not kept separate, but is considered along 
with the accidence. There are chapters on Braj and on 
prosody, a list of Hindi grammatLcal terms, and full indexes, 
both English and Hindi. 

The book may confidently be recommended bo all beginners* 
It takes the place of the author's smaller grammar, which has 
served the peat generation,. Perhaps I may venture to suggest 
the reconsideration of certain passages, such as the sections on 
pronunciation, repetition of words, verbs compoinided with 
and causals. Thus, karana, p. SOI, does rot mean 
cause another to do ”; it means cause something to be 
done ”, which is quite different. The object ia not the person, 
but the thing to be done. This applies to tbe causals of all 
transitivo verbs ; intransitivea follow another rule. But in 
saying this I am merely emphasizuig the fact (which the author 
JRAS. JAMUARY 1^23. 10 
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as a CongregktioiLaliflt will appreciate), tliat m scliolaraTiip we 
must all be independents and not accept the ipse dixit of 
anyone. The disposition which combinee reverence for the 
guru with a healthy desire to test his statements is good for 
both beachcj: and taught. 

This graTnmar will probably be generally used hy all who 
do not require anything sc large as Xellogg^ Mr. Greaves 
may take- legitimate pride in the appearance this year of two 
works which have occupied his time for some yearw* His 
name is already favourably known to Hindi scholars^ and 
these books mil increase his reputation. 

T. Gbahame Batlev. 


A Sketch of LiterATUEE. By Greaves. 

TJXdi, viii +112 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society for India. 

In this slender volume, bound in typical Esperanto green> 
the anthor takes us into his confidence and talks to us as if 
we were sitting at his study fire. He allows us to share his 
thoughts while- out of a fuh knowledge of Hindi writers he 
discourses on a well-loved theme. The style is wholly 
conversational even to the extent of breaking off an account 
of the great poets to give a chapter on prosody. He does not 
attempt to deal with an excessive number of writers^ bemg 
content with about a hundred and fifty. In this way it ia 
possible for him to give dearer portraits of the more important 
figures and to describe in greater detail what the liteiatiuo 
really is. The book ia what it professes to be—a sketchy but 
it is in soma respects a finished picture. . Particular value 
attaches to the discriminating judgments passed upon the 
literature as a whole and upon a number of the authors 
individually. 

Mr. Greaves mentions with oommendaticn Engbshmen who 
have contributed by their writings to a better knowledge of 
the language and its literary output. Above all, we are glad 
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iJiat he smiles autfoP weH-deserved praise Sir Gfeorge Grierwrij 
whose emineait senvioea to the language and its speakexa^have 
extended over a period oi forty years. His latereat, we know, 
is as keen to-day as it waa when he first 

Like to a diver in the pearly seas 
Plunged all noiseless into the deep night. 

In this little book we are made to realise how Tulfti Daa 
towers above others not merely by reason oi the majesty and 
sweetness of hia poetry, but also because he thought of high 
things and clothed his thoughts in fitting language. 
Mi. Greaves is^ however^ net afraid to criticize. In fact^ 
it is his power of picking cut what is good and censuring 
what is inferior that imparts the chief charni to his writing.' 
In illustration of this I would instance hia admirable treatment 
o! Bihar! Lai and his Sat Sa!. Many people, dazzled by the 
mcretriciona glitter of the Sat SaJ^ have forgotten that there is 
nothing in common between poetry and verbal gymnastics, 

' and that tinsel is not light. Mr. Greaves onlts hiic a 
mampulator of words, a dever veraifier with more brains than 
soul, but not a great poet. Similarly be describes Dev Datt 
as OIL the look out for subjects on vfhLch his garments and 
jewellery could best be displayed, a ggod “ cutter and fitter 
but lacking in true poetry* On p. 70 it is stated t!iat this 
writer is regarded by the Mi^ra Bandhu Vinod as one of the 
three great luminaries in Hindi literature, but on p. OS hia 
place is assigned to T/iil Eavi. 

In taking leave of this excellent book it is only fair to the 
author to point out that he had no opportunity of reading 
proofs and that the numerous misprinta arc not due to his 
carelessness. 

T. GnAHAME BAinEv* 


HEfOBT ON THE TEBMINOMJSY AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF 

Grammar. e^x5|, ^pp. Oxford: darendon Press, 1920* 
This report, which deals with Sanakrit and four of the chief 
modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars, arises out of a recoguition of 
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tlie dilBcultLes into whict gramiBfljia.iis iave falLeu through 
the use of diveise and even contTadictoiy terms to e^qjress 
ftiTTii lar ideas. The present oojidition ol things may be 
described in slashing Bendey^s " w'orda as “ no lights but 
rather a transpicuona gloomThe report is therefore a 
compromise. There will be general agreement mtii the 
decision to use the sanie name for things that do not differ, 
Critieism may be directed against the proposal to fasten upon 
modern vemacuiftTs the complex: terminology of Latm, Greek, 
and Sanskrit, for it will be noticed that even latin scholars 
do not insist upon Greck^s being credited with an Ablative 
Case. But the signatories deserve gieat credit for their 
patient sifting of the various questions and for the order 
which they have evolved out of confusion. The objection 
just mentioned may be met in each grammar by a statement of 
the correspondence, gay, of the case-phrases with Latin and 
Greek cases, after which the actual declension can bo simplified 
to meet actual facts. It is earnCfitly to be hoped that 
grammarians will do their utmost to take advantage of the 
suggestions of this report. In this way they wiU earn the 
gratdtude of all students. 

T. Gbahame Bailey. 


The Heart of Nature. By Sir Francis YounoitusEA^iE. 

9x5^, xxvih -h 335 pp. London : Murray, 1921. 

Sir Francis Younghusband's book, Th& Hmri o/ Nature, 
includes no new theories of Asiatic physiography, nor does it 
lead us to ponder on great discoveries or high achievements. 
It is a simple call to all men to cultivate more closely 
that spirit of unity with Nature which fills the soul 
of the artist with reverence and admiration for the 
glorious beauty of the natural world, but which is surely 
implauted, more or leas, in us all, fox we are all 
partners in that great scheme of the world^s develop¬ 
ment, shaping itself to unforeseen ends, of which Nature is 
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the evidence. That hardy ’waudereT, companiou of tli& 
geographer Farrer in the moimtaia wildemess of Wfietem 
China, who conld only describe the sensationa induced by 
the aplendouT of a BiirpriBrng view as something akin, to a 
stomach-ache, rendered his tribute to the penetrating power 
of natural beauty tts surely as any uplifted artist ox poet 
lost in a doud of rhapsody- All are not gifted so fully with the 
artistic temperament ae the President of the Boyal 
Geographical Society, but it i$ up to all to cultivate the art 
of observBrtiouj to CJcamine the marvellous meohaoism of 
Nature's methods, and fio improve om aenae of the beautiiul 
until we gather infinitely more pleasure from life than do those 
who' * have eyes and. yet they aee not . All great geographers 
have been great observers^ and if the Umri of iPaiwre had not 
appealed to them it is reasonable to suppose that they would 
not have given their lives to adventure- If a fault is to be 
found with this admirable appeal^ it is that Sir PiaiLcis 
is so much in love with Nature himself as to be “ to her faults 
a little blind Nature can be destructive, wasteful, and 
amazingly cruel, and we, who are already bound to her by 
ties which are indissoluble and which we hardly understand, 
must take her “ for better, for worse, until dea-th do us part ” 
(if indeed death really effects a parting), bdieving that both 
the better and the worse axe equally iiiEtrumeiita for the 
perfecting of the great scheme of man's developmeut. 

T. H- H. 


Mak in VoL I, No* 1. Edited by Eai Bafaduh 

Sa^iat CsANDiti Boy* 8xf3^,SBppH Kanchi: "Man 
in India Ofi£ce," Ifl&l, 

This well-begun anthropological quarterly should have a 
successful future before it. Anthropology has been a much- 
neglected subject of study in India, and Bai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy is to be congratulated on his attempt to fill a 
long-felt need. The w'eU-known Orientalist, Mr, William 
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Crooke, contributea the opening paper, with some valuable 
Biiggestione. We miss oi Fanny Park's Wa7idsrin§s 

0 / a Pilgrim m search of ike Picturesque among the authorities 
enumerated on p. ^3. 

H. W.-B. 


History of the Golden Temple at AiiaiTSAEr Saijdar 
Udham Sinok. ax0|, ,1^0 pp. Lahore, 1920. 

Written in Urdu, presumably for Sikh readers primarily, 
and by a Sikh. This compilation no doubt serves its purpose, 
but ifc can acartcely be considered as a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the famous Sikh shrine. 

H. W.-B, 


Hamjhiea op Eakthamekar. Har Bilas Sard a. 

47 pp. Ajmer: Scottish hlission Press, 1921, 

A readable and welLgot-up contribution to the history of 
the Chauhan Rajputs towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. It suffers, however, in accuracy through typical 
Oriental exaggeration. For example, w'c are told on p. 31 
that two lakhs of fighting men issued from Ranthambhor 
Fort to do battle with AUa-ud-din KhiljTa army. Supply 
difhculties alone would have rendered such a concentration 
impossible 1 


PL W.-B. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


George Francis Legge 

By tho death of F* Tjegge tJio Society loses ft member 
of the late Society of Biblical Arohscology. He was the 
son of George Legge^ a welUmown ftrchitect and mfiinber of 
the Council of the SkinacTs^ Gompany, his mother's maiden, 
name being Hay. 

A man of varied ftttainmente, he published many articles 
in PM.BA. from IS&T onwards, his studies leading up from 
carved Egyptian slatesj, Coptic magic names, and the like, 
to his two volumes of ForcniJinfij-s ond Bitais of Chrisiionity^ 
in 1915^ followed iu 1921 by two locire, PhitosopJium^, 
or the EefuiaUm of aU Ilergaks, a translation from the test 
of Cruice, formerly attributed to Origen, but later to 
Hippolytus, A third wort, on the Pistis Sophia, ouiy 
partly completed at the time of his death. He was elected to 
the S.B.A. Council in 1900^ and on their migration, to that of 
the B.AB.j both of which he served devotedly^ earning a 
reputation for a businesslike capacity. Ho had also seen the 
practical eide of ardiFcology as a member of one of the 
Egyptian excavating expeditiong. He was elected F.S.A. 
in 1910. 

He had a nether scientific interest besides arcbffiobgy, that 
of physics. He translated Le Bon’s Evolution of Matter in 
1907, and Skellon's Jn^rociwcfion to ElectTicit^ in 1908, and 
wrote several short articles for the AtJisnamm on allied subjects. 

As an athlete his tall, wclhaet-np figure was often to be 
seen in the early days cl this century at the Inns of Court 
School of Ajms, where he fenced, chiefly with the cp(fe+ He 
took over the Ep^e Club after the death of its secretary, and 
worked it np to a high reputation. 

He served in 1916 in the Censor’a Office, especially reviewing 
the British PnesSn Thence he went to the llliudstry of Labour 
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after the war, and subsequentl 7 to the Military Service (Civil 
Liabilities) Department^ where he became a First Class 
Examining Officer. Throughout, hia several chiefB were 
unstinted In their praise of his work. 

Apart from iia work^ of him as a personal friend it ie easy 
to speak. He was always rea^l 7 to help others with encourage¬ 
ment, spoken and writfsen, and many a youthful author has 
found himself cheered thereby. There are many who will not 
easily forget the charm of hia geniality, his appreciation of 
humour, and his hind and sympathetic nature. Want of 
space forbids that I should ^vrite more. 

R. Campbell Thompson. 


Charles Henry Tawney, CJ»£, 

Mr. Tawney, who was for many years (1E8S--191S) a member 
oi this Society, died on Saturday, S9th July, 1922, at the age of 
S5 h The following account of his career is excerpted from an 
excellent notice which appeared in the Titties of the following 
Monday::— 

Mr. Charles Henry Tawney was a son of the Rev. Richard 
Tawney, vicar of Willoughby, whose wife was a daughter of 
Dr. Bernard, of Clifton. From Rugby, which he entered while the 
great days of Dr. Arnold were a still recent memory* he went to 
Trinity College* Cambridge* where he greatly distinguished 
himself. He was Bell Univecaity Scholar in. lSb7, and Daviea 
DaiveraLty Scholar and Scholar of Trinity in the following year* 
In 1360 he was bracketed Senior Glassin and was elected a Fellow 
of his college. 

The Presidency College, Calcutta, was atill almost in its 
infancy when Tawney [partly for reasons of health] went out in 
1894 ELS a professor. The Bengali student at that time was very 
responsive to English influence, and Tawney won a warm place 
in the hearts of his pupls hy his giacions, unaffected friendlinea?. 
His promotion in 1876 to the principalahip was both well merited 
and popular. He combined Tilth the position the Registrarehip 
of the Calcutta University, and he had three officiating spells 
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aa Dir&tfcor of Public loatrtictfoii in the then, undivided province 
of Bengal. He waa awarded the C.l.H. in IBSS and retired horn 
the Educaticmal Service at the doae oi 1392. In the following 
year he ivaa appointed libratiftn to the India Office in eacceBsion 
to Dr. Eeinhold Eost. He was superaEuiuakd in 1900. . . . 

Mr. Tawney married in 1367 a daughter of Charles FoXj H.B.j 
and the union e.ttended over fifty-three years, Mra. Tawnej 
dying in. 1920. They had a large family; one son, Jfr, R, H, 
Tawncy, formerly scholar and Bellow of BallioJ, is the dis¬ 
tinguished anthoT and lecturer on economic problems. 

Early m bis Indian career llr^ Tawncy cominieuceti the 
study of Sanskrit, which became Me chief literary interest. 
HU first publiCBrticns were prose tranaktioro; of two well-known 
plays, the ^/f^trro-ranifwjorifa of Bhavabhhti (1874) and the 
Maktoi^agnimkra of Ealidaaa (1375). In Tjw Centuri^ of 
BhartrifuiTh (1877) he gave a skilful rendering into English 
verso of two famous colloctious of ethical and phiUeophicq- 
Tcligious stanzas. But his ojiua, to which he devoted 

some later years of hifi Indian career^ w^as his translation of 
Somadeva'^s Ka^-saTil^sagara, a very extensive couapilation 
of fable and legendary lore ; the translation, ■which was 
published in BtMidtJieca Iiidi&i (8 volumes, 1880-4), was 
illustrated by the citation of parallels drawn ffom a wide 
reading in the literature of folk-iore. The same interests led 
him during hia official life in London to the study of the rich 
stores of narrative connected with the Jain doctrine, Teautting 
in his tianslstioas of the (Oriental Translation 

Fund, N.S. ii, 189fi) and Merutuiiga^a FrabandJia-einidmani 
{Bibliotheci^ Indica, 1399-1901), both works of considerable 
difEculty and interest. At the same time he was engaged in 
superintending the preparation and priutiug of catalopes 
issued from the Library, the Catalogue of Sanskrit Books by 
Dr. Host (1897)j the Supplement to the Catalogue of European 
Books (1895), the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS^ by Profesaor 
Eggeling, of Persian MSS. by Professor Eth^, of Hinduatani 
books by Piofcseor Blumhardt (19[M)), and of Hindi, Punjabi, 
Pushtu, and Sjudhi bool^s by the same (1902), of the Boyal 
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Soeiet/8 Collection of PersiaJi <:iid Arabic MSJ0. by E. D, Hoss 
a^d E, G. Browne (1902). He was himself joint-author of a 
catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. bclouging to the last-named 
collection |1&03). 

Mr. Tawnoy^'a servicea to Sanslmt scholarahip were tlieiefore 
both varied and extensive. His work was also nmrlced by the 
precision and ta$te of an acoomplighed CJagalc^ whose Latin 
and Greek had never been allowed to r^ist He Jiad a happy 
familiarity with the literature of hia own counti'V—he pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta (1873) The Eifiglhh Pcojnfe arid iJteir 
Langm{je, transkUed from ih$ Germa^i of LolJt, and edited 
Richord ihs Third —and he was, of course^ thoroughly at 
home in iFtench and Gernaan, Ho had also some IcirowleJge 
of Hindis Urdu, and Persian. But erudition did not in the 
least impair hia Eaturnl Uvelinesa^ or blunt the edge of his 
formidable humility. As the Times obituary observes, " his 
genial outlook on life and hia dry^ iLcen humour niade him a 
delightful compaiiTon,’' 

K W. T. 


Vijaya Dbarma Suri 

'Ey the death of Vi jay a Dharma Suri (oth Se^^tember, 1923) 
the Jain conanmnitv and the people of India generally have 
sustained a loss w'hich will not easily be repaired. While 
representing in pcrfectioii the old ideal of acharya and saint, a 
man of passionless benevolence and deep learning, he had 
attained by his many-sided activity and his wide outlook an 
altogether exceptional position within his community^ and a 
reepectful lecognition ouiside it. Had his life been spared, 
he might have come to exercise a commanding influence. 
Essentially the oldest Indian doctrine, and combining a severe 
ethic with a rationalist philosophy. Jainism might well appeal 
to a part of the educated Indian public dissatisfied with 
mythological and emotional faiths and yet attached to national 
ideals. The friendly co-operatJen of lay and cleric in Jainism 
should also count for not a little under modern conditions. 
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In Vijiya Dianna the ccanmimity hod e leader Ti'ko wenld 
have flhown it haw to eoDemniodate jnedem idea^ without 
being transfoTmed. 

The career of this remartable man ha$ been the . 
subject of two memoirs in English (Vijaya Dfuirma SiiTi, 

<i Jain AahU’i'ya of Present Day, by Dn L. P. 
Tessitori^ Bhavnagar^ 1917, and Vijaya Dhanm Siiri: 
his life and tcark, by A, Sunawala, rA>ndoii, 1922^ and it 
ealb for an extended biography; it cannot be more than 
briefly summarized here. Bom in ISCfi at Mahuwa in KaUiia- 
war, the son of Rama Chandra, a VaiSya of the Visa ^rltnall 
clan, young Mula Chandra—for that was hb worldly name— 
was the youngoet boy in a family of three sens and four 
daughters. His education was neglected, and he developed 
an early passion for gambling, A crisis, followed by a stern 
parental xebnlce, sobered hini, and eventually be left home to 
seek instruction in Bhavnagar, There he listened to a aermon 
by a Jain monk, Vriddhi Chandra, aud at once conceived the 
purpose of being himself Mtiated, an ambition wkiehj rvith 
the eonseut of his parentflj was eventually gratified on the 
I2th of May, 18S7, when he received the name of Dharma 
Yijaya. He was stit] only nineteen. The next years were 
devoted to study and to preaching, and with such effect that 
Vriddhi Chandra, upon hie death in 1693, nominated the 
young entliusiast as his successor, M the head of a company 
ef monks he rvaudored through the villages and cities of 
Kathiawar and Gujarat, preaching and studying the Jain 
eystem of logic. One rainy season he spent in his native 
village, where he had a touching rencontre ■with his mother, 
now a widow, and his relatives, Tyhom, as a monk, he could 
neither embrace nor visit. In his native village he made, by 
instituting a library, the first beginning of his activity as a 
founder, and conceived the idea of a college devoted to the 
revival of the sacred texts, Sanskrit and Prakrit, of hie 
religion. A small beginning, under the name of the Ya^ovijaya 
Jaina Pfith^la, vras made in 1EJ03 at^Iandal in Gujarat. But 
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Dh^ritia Vija^'a Lad larger designs^ and before long he set 
forth with hia monks on foot—-for tie Jaina sadhns are 
forbidden to travel in carriages—to plant his institution in 
^ Benaresj tig religious centre of HEndniam. The Eufferingg of 
fie long journey through a population which did not easily 
comprehend the stringent conditions of a Jain monk’s life 
were followed by other trials in the unsy-mpathotic atmosphere 
of Benares, which was reached in 1303^ But by aid of the 
liberality of tivo devoted laymen of Bombay means were 
found for the purchase of a building, in. which the college 
rapidly prospered, and also fox the foundation of a library 
entitled the Hemachandracharya Jaina Pustakalaya. In the 
meanwhile the preaching and the reasonablerLess of Dharma 
Vijaya had overcome the prejudices of the orthodox Hindus, 
and had attracted, the interest of the Mahaiaja of Benares, 
so that In 1906 he was invited to take part in a great conference 
of savants at Allahabad. In the same year he started npon a 
tour of the sacred places of Magadha {South Behar), continuing 
into Bengal, where he visited Calcutta and the old university 
centre of Kadiya. The spectacle of Kalighat inspired him to 
^^tito a pamphlet against animal sacrifice, a Hindi work 
entitled Ahi^rrisa^^ig-dardana. Eeturning to Benares and 
occupying himself vritli his college, he was tliere, in 1903, the 
recipient of a signal honour, the title of ^astra-vi&arad^ 
Jaindchdrifa being conferred upon him in the presence of a 
large assembly of pandits under the presidency of the 
Maharaja. It was on this occasion that hie name was trans¬ 
posed to Vijaya Dhaxma, with the addition of the honorific 
designation of S'Srt, ‘'saint." Before leaving Benares in 
1911 he added to his foundations a Fai-ui^, one of those 
hospitals fox animals which, from early times, have excited 
the Uvely interest,of foreigners in India. 

We must pass rapidly over the last eleven yeaxs of Vijaya 
Dhorma^s life. His route to western India took him through 
the United Provinces to Agra, where he started a Jaiu library 
and a diapenaary, and by way of Rajputana, full of ancient 
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Jain sanctuaries and neglected libraries of MS^. These 
aasodationa inapiied Jiim ^vith the idea of a Jain Literary 
Conference^ whidi was leaHjaed at Jodhpnr in ISll and 
distingnislLed by the presence of a great Enropean student of 
Jainism^ Professor Hermann Jacobi. The rest of Acharja^s 
life Tvas spent in western India^ where he founded many 
eelioolsj, and where lie began to manifeat an interest in the 
archspology and the old vemacnkr poetry oJ Gujara,t and 
RajputEiLEi. In 1920, when the writer of these Hnas had the 
privilege of meeting him in Bombay, he was ailing, and his 
health was feeble during a subsequent prolonged stay at 
0hulia in Khandosh. But this did not prevent him starting, 
ia the winter O'f 1^21, on a laborioua journey to Agis, and 
Benares. The party reached Indore ; but at Shivpuri, in the 
Gwalior State, the Acharya’s atreugtli gave out. After an 
illn^sa of some days, realizing that bis time was comCj he 
took up the Samsdhi po&tnre of a Jain saint, in which, after 
thirty-six hours, he breathed his last. In Slnvpiiri will be 
erected a conimemoiative chapel, the Samddh of Vijaya 
Dharma Suri. 

The Utexarv work of the A-oharya is of considerable estent. 
It embraces books in Hindi on matters of doctrine, such as his 
Ahiinsa^dtg^nTiatiQ,, JaineUailva-^ig-dafiatiijr^ Jainaiilr^d-dig- 
dariiina^ Purii^drthardig-daHana, Indri^npatajaya-dig-dar- 
; a collection of artides, Dharmadeiam^ contributed to a 
fortnightly paper, which he had himself founded ; a monO' 
graph, Dei'akulajjatdJcd, on the history and arohseology of 
Delwara in etc. But his chief work of jxire scholarahip 

is his edition of Hemachandm’s pnblialied in 

Bibliotheca Indica. A greater enterprise, however, was the 
series of texts, numbering about 30 volumes, which he 
inaugurated under the title Ya^m'ijdJjU'Jaiaa^iiidUTaindld. 
This is indeed a splendid mouumeut to his activity. But, 
perhaps, if we could trace the sources of the remarkable Jaina 
industry in the publication of texts and aeries during the 
twentieth century, we might ha\^ to attribute still more to his 
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example. His publications and his peraonality were known to 
the leading scholars in Europe, and he was an Honorary 
Member O'i the Gcrnnan and Italian Asiatic Societies, His 
death was the occasion of tributes from practically the whole 
Indian Press, the markets being very generally closed in 
his honour. His devoted followers, under the earliest of them, 
the Upadhyaya Iiidravjjaya, arc arranging for the comnietnor- 
ation and continuation of his work. 

W. T. 


IVfr» Arthur Diosy 

This Society losea a distinguished member by the death 
of Mr. Diijsy, founder of the Japan Society. He had only 
lately pined the R.A.S.^ but had promised to lecture to its 
members on that country. 


Professor Khys Davids 

Profesfioi Khys Davids, the distinguished Pali scbolar,^ has 
passed away. He was Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for many years and Ins obituary notice will appear in the 
April Journal. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(NovcnibETj lass-Jnrnn&r^, 1&B3) 

The folioviiBg fifty-three have been elected jig Member b 


during the q;uairter;— 
Madame G, de Hainaut- 
Atnand. 

iHtr, M. M. Amari. 

Maiilvi S. N. AfiliTaf. 

Mr. H. P. V. Battle, B.A.F. 
Pandit S. D. Bhaigava. 

Me. F, W. Buckler, 5I.A. 

Dr. C. P. Burger. 

Mr, P. B. O'Brieii Butler. 

Mr. Bhaui Chand. 

Mr. Tara Chand, B.A.^ LL.D. 
Dr. H. Chatlej. 

Mr. T. J. Coomeraswarni. 
Squadron-Leader A. E. C. 
Cooper, 

Mr. Longwortli Damea. 

Mr. B. PhilUpg Dcjiham. 

Mr. .A. Dii'isy. 

Sir Paul Dukea. 
Surgeon-Coumiandet J. A. 
Forrest. 

Mr. L. C. French. 

Kev. Canon, W. H. T. Gairdner, 
M.A. 

Kev. H. H. CoTTeji, D.D,, etc, 
Mr. E. S. Gupta. 

Syed F, H. Haihmi. 

Mr. A. T. Holme, I.C.S. 
Lt.-Col. G. V, Holmca. 
Captain H. K. Hunt. 

Mr. Chotelall Jain. 

Mr. I. B, 0. K. Jayasuriya. 


Jliss H. E. Karuerup. 

Mr. M. Z. Ullah Khan. 

Babu Kmkar. 

Shaikh N". Kvraja SaMb 
Mahald or. 

3Tr. S. E. Lucas. 

Mr. W. J. E. Lupton, O.B.E. 
Mr, C. Majumdar. 

Mrs. C. L’E. Malone. 

Miss Meadoweroft, 

Pandit Gopal Misra. 

Rev. W, Mann, 

Eai Bahadur P. E. Sfaynda^ 
M.L.C. 

Pandit D. Ifath Shastri, B.A. 
Rev. W. Sutton Page^ E.A., 
B.B. 

Mr. M. K. Pillay. 

Proicasor Dynoley Prince, 
Pb.D. 

Mr. I. Saw Hla Pru. 

Manlvi S. Bahim Shah, Man- 

shi. 

Bai Sahib S, B. Bam. 

Miss £. C. Ridding. 

Mr. T. H. Robinson. 

Mr. H. A. Kosskeen. 
pandit B. C. Sharma^ B.A.^ 
LL.B. 

Me. L. H, WiUiania. 

Mr. M. Mi. Yaqub. 
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Tic ioUoTrijig eeven have migucd during the quarter:— 

Major C, D. Brunton. Mr. J. Stanton. 

Mr. R. Or CuHing'darr. Mr, H, A. Stark, 

Mr. D. V. Bcge. ProfcHor Sjed A. Walitd. 

Mr. P. Sirkar. 

The lollowing five have died 
Dr. Blumhardt. Bcv. G. T. Lipahyta. 

Dr. G. S. Hitclieock, Mr. W. H, Rylands. 

Mr, F. Lcggc. 

Oiflit 

Mr. Faulds has presented a book of Japanese pictures of 
Buddhist imagea and a oollection of Japanese drawings^ and 
Mr. Battle, R.A.F.jhas given photos of Richard Ccanr de Lion's 
tower at Ramleh and the Roman theatre at Ammem, TranO’ 
Jordania, 

Zectur&t 

“ Some Indian Runs and Others,” by the Pre.'jident ; 
A Persian Library," by Prefcssoi Browne, and " The Malay 
Peninsula”^ by Mr. Elagden^ have already been delivered. 
In January Miss E, G, Kemp lectures on Chinese Idealism 
in Temple and Bridge ”; Mr. Holmyard on Aiahian 
Chemistry and Abhorny in February; in Maicih Dr. 
Blackman sijeaks on Ancient Egyptian Literatura ”> and in 
April Mr. F. E. Pargiter on ” The Ood Tndra and Religione 
Contests in Ancient India ". 


By an oversight the publicathm of the translation of the 
Chdhar Moqtih of the Nizami^Arttdi, by F. G. Browne^ has 
been attributed in the Joartud to the Cambridge University 
Press iustead of to Messrs. Lii5:ac, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL’S GOIXf MEDAL 

At a meeting on 5tt December the President^ Lord 
Chalmers^ preaenteii the Socdetj's Public Sciiool Gold Medal 
to Mr. S. de LotbinLere (Efon)j and the book pri^e to Min S. K. 
Noakes {Merchant Taylors’). 

Loed Chalmers dcBcribed the institution oi the Gold 
Medal twenty yearB ago for the beat essay " on acme Indian 
or some other Oriental snbjeot " to approved Public Schools 
in the United Kingdom imdertaking to give “ regular 
instruction in the hiatory and geography of the Indian 
Empire The award was made fir&t in 1904, and each year 
thereafter in unbroken sncoeasion, so that this waa 
the Iflth year. For thia year’s competition the Council 
chose the subject of Tipn Sultan, aud when the essays were 
sent iiij appointed three highly competent examiners to decide 
on the order of merit—Mr. Foster, Dr. Gaster^ and Six E. 
Denison Jioss. He called on the latter gentleman to speak 
at this stage on behalf of himself aud his coLbagues. 

Sir Desjlsojn Ross said it was a matter for regret that more 
Bchoola had not competed for the prize. Other schools 
might have entered without sending papers for adjudication, 
but the fact wag that the only schools submitting their heat 
essays w^ere Eton, Merchant TayiorE^ Bishopa Stortford, 
and Cheltenham. All four papers were good, but the 
escftininera had no difficulty in selecting those from Eton 
and Merchant Taylors’. They were of a high standard, 
and he thou^t that both the boys before them, with a little 
more practice in writing, would be capable of mlting good 
theses for degrees. Mr. Koakes showed reinaxkablo racinesa 
and command of vocabulary, and gave a good picture of 
events passing in the w'orld at the time. But the winning 
Eton essay gave a really admirable account of Tipu Sultan, 
and had the beat map. The actual life and career of Tipu 
Sultan were more fully brought out in the Eton essay, while 
the situation of the day was more fully stated in the Merchant 

JIUS, JAUUAKY 1923. H 
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Taylors" papet. Both eesays eho’wcd individoality of 
and constituted a remarkable performance for bojTJ still 
at Bcboo]. 

Lord Chalmers tendered his thanks to tlie examiners, 
on behalf of the ^Society for labours Tvhich carried within 
themselves the reward that oonaiated in tjio rucognltion by 
older scholars of the promise of future contributions to 
learning in sn advancing generation. (Cheors.) You ^ill 
remember^ he continued, how in Ibsen's play the Master- 
Builder Tvaf! agitated by the thought that " the younger 
generation was knocking at the doorT have always felt 
that hifl very agitation proved that ultimately he was really 
not a master among builders or he would have taken tho 
sound advice of the turbulent young lady from Switacrland 
to let them in. We at any rate in, the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
which ne^ year celebrates its Oentenary, have got far beyond 
the agitatioM of middle-age—(laughter)—and find a special 
and particular pleasure in this our annual meeting to welcome 
the younger generation here, and to award our prizes for the 
encouragement of Oriental studies among those with whom lies 
the hope of the future in the great relay race of scholarsliip 
and sound learning. (Applause.) 

In expressing the hope that the promise shown by our two 
prize-winners of to-day may ripen into scholarly achievement 
in a not distant future’—preferably in the realm of Oriental 
scholarship—may I be allowed a w^ord or two on the way our 
series of annual awards has gone in reapect of the Pubhc 
Schools competing ? The firat place has been gained once 
by seven achoola—Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough, Bishops 
Stortford, Dulwich, Shiev-sbuiy, and Westminster ; Denstone 
College has three times been first; aud the nine remaining 
Eucceases have gone to a couple of schools—four to Merchant 
Taylors’ and now five to hlton. In scanning the list, I notice 
that the Westminster win was for an essay on an old 
Westminster boy Warren Haatinga, but that Harrow (which 
did not compote when the subject was that great Harrovian, 
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LotcI DaUiousic) won with an essay on Clive [ioundet of the 
.BTiti&h Empiie in India)—^that oeedingly naughty achoolboj 
who wag in part, I believe, educated in the school of Edmund 
Spenser, by Dr. Nairn’s predecessor at Merchant Taylors'. 
But though Merchant Taylors’ wore not iirst in the Clive 
competiticiu, they seoured the second and third plaees. 
Eton, on the other hand^ ’ivon when the Biibject wae the great 
Etonian, Lord Wellealey. It is pleasant to see school tradition 
and school patriotism suceessful when tho theme is a famous 
Old Boy who sat once where the writer sits to-day. 

The presentation was then made amid applause. 

The Rev, Dk. J, A, lUiftNsaid that he wished to congratulate 
the winner of the medal not only as Headmaster of Merchant 
TayloTs^ but also personally. His suoc&ss, as they had heard, 
gave Eton a lead over Merohant Taylors’. He Ithed to 
think of the Publio Schools in connexion with IndLa, and 
especially of their famous sons who had gone out to holp te 
govern Tudia. Ho was proud that Clive was at Merohant 
Taylors’. That sohooi had been asaooiated with the competi¬ 
tion from the commenoement, and he hoped that eo long as 
It lasted Merchant Taylors' would tahe a part in it. Honour 
must be given where honour was due^ and he wished to say 
that the success of Merchant Taylors’ in this competition, was 
due to hia colleagiiej Mr. Charles Wade, the history master. 
The annual competition was found valuable in the eehool> for 
the selection of a particular subject or period for study gave 
dehniteness and interest to what nnght otherwise be vague 
and general. The present intention of Noakes was to pursue 
a career in India. He Coundj. and he thought the heads of 
other Public Schools found, that there was now among the 
boya less interest in India as oficring a career in the Civil 
Service than there was formerly, .Possibly the changes of 
recent years, however necessary in themselves, 'w'ere partly 
responsible for this dialnclination for the Indian field. But 
he ventured to make a suggestion whicli he thought worthy 
of consideration. It was that those schools which had 
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a difitm^mshed record in proYidin^ great men for Indian 
seorvlce in thfe past sliould be visited by someone of antbority 
conversant mth. tlie whole situation for the purpose of 
addressing the boys ioformaUy to show that there was still 
a career in India, bonouiable and distinguished^ awniting 
the EngliBh boy of the right kind. He must add a word 
regarding one who had passed away, and who had been largely 
iustruinfintal in securing the foundation of the Medal fund. 
The memory of Sir Arthur Wollaston was valued by the 
Royal Asiatic iSociety, but he wished to a$.y that it was 
valued by friends outside, of whom he claimed to be one. 
(OheeiBH) 
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The Introduction of the Cadmei^n Alphabet 
into the Aegean World in the light of 
Ancient Traditions and Recent Discoveries 

Ey ROBERT late FcH&w ef th* Austrian Hifltorical 

Ingtitutsat tha University pf Visnna. 

(CpHiittHfli JrtAfip. ?34 

III. 

The G ha ECO - EormAif Thaditioms about the 

''CadmeaS'” Colonization of the .^oean duhinq 
THE HvkSOS PeUIOD. 

1. Y/tfi of Gnossus and t}i& Hyh&os World- 

Empire, 

Sbill more remark able tlion aU previous rer^ults is tbe 
exact chronological coincide^tce of the new ^pigropkic 
jlnd& witii certain liitlierto neglceted Alexandrian tlteoriea 
about the date of the legendarj '^CodmiiB” and his 
expeditions to Tholes, Thrace, Boiotia, etc. 

As has been mentioned incidentally at the beginning of 
this inquiry, tlie greater part of the above-discufised 
copper ingobB have been found in a treasury-vault imder 
the ruins of the looted and purposely burned^ palace of 

^ pAcibeni, l.c., )>. ^39 ; “ indici, chv llcieeadio non fu a me 

seuihrAohe non uiAuchlno." The SAdie Applies Lo all the Inr^o Cr^tAn 
pslocea. 

jing, aphh, 1933. iS 
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Hagia Triada. They certainly belong to the period 
immediately before the great catastrophe whieJi divides 
in Onoflflus, Plisestus, and Hagia Triada the “Middle 
and ^' Late" Minoan perioda. 



Fm. 10 . 

(By kiiui ptraii'm'on of the- Briiiith Bchooi of Ath&a.J 

Now the date o£ tliia great break in the history of 
Mi noart "culture is syachtonieally well defined by the dis¬ 
covery of the invaluable ola&iisffir lid (fig, 10) witli the names 
and titles of the Hyksos king, or ‘Idifva<? (‘n^r nfr 

si R‘ Riiin’) which lay, as Sir Arthur Evans ^ 

' Seripba MinoA, Oxford, 1903, p. SO- Cf. Evati^, Ann. Erit, SchMl 
oi AthonS, vii, p. 65, fig. 21. Griffith, Egypt- Espt Fund, Arohsol, 
Rep. 1900-h ppr f. Hojes, EJbol und Agypttnj. Munster, lOOi, 
p. 72i. V, AtitoU d, ftgjptr Kunat. nm KunStlsben der VOlkor^ 

Iklunich, 1012, p. S4. 
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in 


it, " cKactljon the confines betw^een the Toiddle and 
late Minoan perioda.^' On the other side the HoTae-name, 



ink idh.w^ embracer of 



coasts (or " lands ” ; the 


last idiogram may also be read probably imitated 

from the Babylonian titles kt^rkihirdti ^ and iar nuxidti^— 
of this king, his title ^‘lord of the (desert, or 

foreign, or mountain) lands/’ ^ together with the world¬ 
wide dispersion of his monuments, w’hich have been found 
^not to mention the Cnoaaus ointment vage—from 
Gebel8ti, near the Nubian frontier, to Bubustis in tbe 
Delta, in the South Palestinian town Geiser,^ and in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdadhave lead Professor Breaat&d® 
to believe in the existence of a great world-empire of tliis 
conquering king extending over the whole of Syria and 
over the islands of the jEgean. 

This theory, which has been accepted by Sir Arthur 


' biBrnk of a river”, “^ehcirt of au ” ; ''regiop, 

territory*" Muss-Amoitf, 3fl7 f, 

* Title given to fcJ^ Phii-noh Sn tlig Airmrn* letterjs by tlioPAlesbiniAn 

princes* e.g. No. -SB, KntidCMii; -nwi, akkad. ‘^^lancl^ is wirittcii iivith 
the aema ideogrBrph ^^mounbains ” Us Mw'i IV^ . ^ AAnct, 

Budge:* Bpoltof Kinga, London, 1003, i, p. lOOj. ^ ^ [||| 

Hr Mita'i /iTittii.. Tile Old BaUyloniin tWa ktr litfaii, "king of tjie 
anivorso,” ia applied ia tho flgyptian form of the 

uui^eme" (S'LiKwri^r TirS Xahu, DcCd^, i, 5^), bO Seuwosrct T in the 

90-called ” instmetion?: ” oF Amsnemcnes I (Sethc, UnterSaCh^ ^ Qoach^ 
A*., iij ], 16), Cfr L^)>mann-Hflupt, ZBSfCf.i 73, p. 73, n. L 

s PEI’QST., 1004^ £25* Macftlistcr, Geser,* i, E53; ii, 3l6. 

* Rivue ArcheoL,* Xonv. Ser. IV, 1351 , pp. £ 10 * 25 Gr 
^ Hiab. ef Bgypt, New york, 1305 , pp, 206 S. 
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Evans,^ by Eduard Meyei/ and by Kudolf but 

criticised on account of the rather sHglifc foundation for 
auch asnpenstrqeture" by James Baikie^^ has quite recently 
received considerable support fi'om Dr. Emil For rev's 
Valuable obaei'vation,“ that there exists hoih vfi, the- reco^'ds 
0/ ffattusaS {Boghaskewi) and -in iJis Babylonian and 
Assyrian cuneiform monummts an entire tack of 
uri^ten documents extending over more than tliree 
centuries^ and corresponding chronologically W^A the 
Hyksos period in Bffypdr As it is difficult to believe in so 



Fjq. 11. 


f Bif kind permUawn the ihiitaH 

long and absolute an Interruption of all intellectual life even 
under the sn'ay of harsli foreign rnlei'S, especially since in 
Egypt itself no such break of literary activity was caused 
by the alien irruption, I should prefer to explain the fact 
by the very simple hypothesis that under the supposed 

^ Scripba Minoa, p. .10. See^ htn^over, ^‘Palaca of ifiuM ” (1021), 

p. 121. 

“ Geach. d. Alt.^ I 2* p. 716. 

* GfliCb. Volk. Israeb i, p, 03. 

* Enc, EoL Eth.^ Tot. iv, Ediriburgli, ISIS'j p. art. “Hykeos", 

^ UnpublUbed lecture o[ tbe 2nd of M^rch;, 10SO, before tlic Oriental 
wotioa nf the Mtiuiel] Aathropologicul Society. 
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Egypto-Plicif^nicmn tnle ovev tlie ’whole of Western Aeiaj 
the old Baby Ionian custom of ’writing on clay-tablets was 
temporarily superseded by ihf^ eatfirtstiw lisc of jj^i&kdbU 
'pajpyru&-dcoumii,%i^ under the influence o£ tlie Egyptian 
aciniinistmtion and bureaucracy during the alleged 
Hyksos Tvorld-einpii-c.^ 

As a matter of fact, the tiao Qreod oaia&troyki&s., the 
traces of w'Jiicii are so clearly visible on tlie retuainfl of ail 
large Cretan palaces, and ’whicb are dated aoitie’where 
about +. + 1400 B,c. by Sir Arthur Evans, 

coi^ioide in a very satisfactory way with the alleged 
world-erfvpirA of the Ilyfcsos, embracer of coasts" 
(+ 1700 E.c.) and with ike victory of Tkuimosis III 


(1501-1447 


n.c.), over the " is^ctnei dwellers 



hnj'w lies'll? of the Great Sea“t as it is called in 
Aininoirs panegyric upon that king on the famous stela 


of Earnak^“ 


2. A N'egUoted Fragmani of Canon on a Phosnician 
Dynasty rtding over P^gypt a^tid Westei^n Asia, 

It liaSi moreover, been overlooked by most modern 
Egyptologists® that ProfecBor Breasted^s warld-cripire 
of the Hyksos tio^ JSg&Xn exte^nsion was presupposed 
also by a of A leamidrian scholars, both Egyptian 

and Greek, who had every opportunity of consulting the 
native records m tlie great Ptolemaic Jibrarj% and ’who 
coTiTiffc^ these traditions with the legends ahout Cadrims 
la aueh a manuer tiiat vve are forcibly reminded of tlie 
above-stated chronological coincidence of the Cnossian 


^ Thifl wQuJd be annld^uf to tlio use of papyrus (witla Ar^mwii 
iLlpliabettc vritin;^] And parchnAEOt in the chanoeryof the Persian worEtl- 
etiAptre, 

* The historicity of this ^gem expedition of ThuLmoeifi III ia 
qnsstioned for entirely insufficient rejiaong by the extremely prejudiced 
PifofessOr V. Liehtonb^rg, MVAG., 1^11, 2 , p. 7. 

* ^ee, however, MB,sp4ro^ Hiat. ArOl defl Peuplca d'Orieu^ p. 
Pietschmann, fiescli, d. Fhcnia.^ Berlin* 13^0, pp. 
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jffmn inscription with our eav3y PJicenician KoBfi^iCL 
ypafifnira OH tlie copper ingots of Hagio, Triad a, and with 
the first conflagration and aacking of aN tlje Cretan 
paiooes. 

The most important of theae tfe^ita ia a fragment of the 
Greek mythologiat Conon/ a contemporary of Mark 
Antony, concerning the colonization of the iaiand of 
Tliaaoaj where Herodotus still admired the great Phoenician 
gold-mines and amcUlng-plaees of jKot^oupa and AtvovpaJ^ 
—by the legendary homonymems brother or companion of 
Cadmus: *Ol B 4 tcTtc p.ija ti X^yof) terxvcv /ral 

■jroWrfv JiffiijC ifa-rfUTTpe^a^epfli to ^Satrikemp iv 
Tfli? AirfVTrriat'i ^'raA.ii'Pot Si KaBiiov ovx 

xora ^ifpayTnfff . . . (JXX’ apx^^ IBlav tv 

Eiffli^TT^ . . . This j'a a very plain 

statement that—according to a certain tradition (A.lJ7o^)— 
there waa a time when llie Ph<snieians rtare si>Tiiehf>w 
a gr&at power, and having overthrown a grmi part of 
Asia^ ruled over it fr(yin their royal residence in Thebes, 
of Upper Egypt, and that precisely at tijat time one of 
tJuir princes set out to conquer Europe, that ia, the jEgean, 
" wcstland/^ As the tradition (Xotio?)^ quoted by Con on, 
is obviously a polemic against tlie current Greek view of 
the story C' . , oux *1)?''JSWijpep ^ui . . it must be the 
local tradition of some non-hellenic place or tlie opinion of 
some barbarian -in this case quite patently of 

an Egyptian priest or scholar^ just os the numerous |jarallel 
tales quoted in opposition to Greek myths from 
Hcliopolitan or Metaphiun authoritiea by Heoataena or 
Herodotus. Since a X^of about I^hcenician khigs residing 
in Upper Egypt a^iid ruling, not only over Ike Eils vaUey, 
hut aho through a great part of Asia, can refer only to 
the period of tke Hyhaos dynasty, we have to look out for 

* In PhebaOa, ElIjI. 

* &w iLbove, p, es f.p n. 4. 
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it among the vatious traditiong of tlie Ptolemaic age 
ccmcefning the dynaaties between XII and XVIII of the 
Manethonian aeries. As a matter of fact Juliua Afi-icaima 
and Eusebius of Cscaatea,^ in the ires'cerpta from ManethCj 
caJJ the Hyksoa (dyn* 3tv) fcpui ^airtX« 9 , while 

Josephus,^ omitting these wo ids, only says that <fthsTS call 
tJiem Arabs'* {rivt’; hkXl'ytimriv Tlie 

difference ia easily understood if we remembet that Joseph na 
says expresaly that he liimaelf used aeveral ocea.siDnally 
diverging manuscript editions of Manetho.* Whether 
these divergencies are due to Manetho Jiimaelf, who tnay 
liave re-edited hta book more than oucch or to later 
editcra/ ia o£ minor importance; the essential is that the 
significant debaiE accords so perfectly with the quotation 
from Conon. As we know for certain that Manetho^ 
went considerably out of his way in order to work such 
heroes of Greek psegdo-liisbpric legend as Danaus and 
AtlyLrrrTo? into the trend of his EgyptiaTi history—he 


1 Iti Syncetl. 6d. i, pp. ft. Ea^b. FriEp. Ev, x, 

Chrflrt.j i, 157 , 

^ CtynttA Apionero^ l#. 

* SftB P&lyaertj v3ijT 4. ‘'Afiatftr [=Ahniose Uyn., ISJ 

■ytiyJfA:^. Of, halow^ p^, 199'^ on Apallodor vtfi vtior. The native Egyptian 
call tlia HykfiDB 'Jni'u? {= Qf, tbe Ben4 '^Ainmi, Gf^n. vix, 

38, or (cuneSform Ammin), people,” or ‘Amm, the 

isatioiiAl nnime of Ihe Seutb Ariibian or thfit f 

Kflf'i'fbraj, n tribe mentioneU, According to the ArabiDin hiftoriAu Uranioa, 
in Steph, Byz., 6.V. MiJi'vtwr. Of. also the ArjirbiAO tradittnnS about an 
^Antaltqita or dynusty of Egypt, residing in .H tuir, C(iui??iii de 

Percevpih Hist. Ar.» i. 7-JS. Yaqtdi,. E^pwgo, Aeg, ed. Hawaker. 
p. 4]j 60 Ar, TAbnri, ChrEjn., i, pp. 209 f., 2G1 L Abulfcda, Hist, 
Anteisb, pp. 30, 70, 100. 

* After STiplikining ‘Twiiffirtpr JJs'jp, vulgar cOnLOrtion of 

^Vf) 09 nrfi 4 vtSy he q notoB from nnotber copy (£XAi^ 

the explainatjen alx^JAturfli {^to}. Cf, Sebiirar. Gesch. d- jiidr Vdkea 
iiij 530, n. G6 (Leipzig, !l^. Meyer, kg. Chronol, pp. 71 ft 

^ Ed. ^leyer, Ag. ChroaoL, pp. 73 ff,, wuuld net attribute to Manetha 
kimself the idonbifieotien cf the Hy][.BOfl with Pba 2 nLeion ^ings, 

* Joseph c- Ap, 3, 15, 2A F. H. G. MUller, ii, 573 [50J, Euget. ap. 
Syn?. cliron,, pp. 135f., 293j ed, Dindorf. 
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identifies them with Jininftis (J) ^ 

or Ssthos (J)—-I have no doubt that he took quite as much 
trouble for the even more important figure of Cadmua^ 
and that we liave iu Con on nothing else but Manetho's 
of tJie Cadmus-legend. 


3 * ^KdSfio? and Ay^iwp as Hggptians and Ethnic 
of tks ffyksos Pnnccs. 


As a matter of footj there h no difficulty in vecon- 
stiucting the possible rationdiatic theories of an Egyptian 
scholar about the -legend. Even as iu Greece, 

where the personal name is not unfrequently met 

with—for instance, lu Thaeos, ^ in Ko3, ^ in Miletos^-— 


the personal name 



Kdral 


Eastman," 


"Easterling/' (aloove, p, 64, n. 3),, occurs in Egyptian docu¬ 
ments oE the 19tb dynasty* It is a typical alave^s name 
like pi Kfijwiy "the Cretan piZmrw'Ct), '^the Amorite"; 
Irivj,*" the Araawa-man " ; /rsS, “ the Alasiote "(Cyprian); 
pi RwJd, ''the Lukka" (Lycian); '‘the Matoi- 

woman "; “ the Kubian" or "-Negro" ( = DrTJ'&, 

LXX); pi Eirw (= Gen. xxi, 22) = t}ie ^orite, 
pi the ^asu (= Bedswiij; 


* EiLseb. ap. Sync, Chrctiogfr, iSSif, Ct Ed. iieyer, Ag^. Cbiwnol.T 

pp. 77, $5. pi^bably the often repinesented hundreds of sons and 

dbfighte^rs of Ramses (11)-^ Brcasted-Rauhe, p. — reminded 
Msnsthos of tiiB legendary WJiS of Aegyptu^ And Pf the i^fty 

daughterE pf D&naus. 

* Rev, Arch^ol., xii, ISQ^-, 2, pp, 3V3> AYS'. Jpura. TToll. Stud-, vfii, 
1807, i29, 38. 

^ HortHh* 7, ld3f. Snid., e-v. 'ETrj;tafuiiflf j Hippocr. fCf. 7. 

* BoKcde the legendary, potsEbly paeufitpigrapliie historian, thn sou 
dE pAPdlon, have K., son of ArcheUiioy of Mileto!?, Snid., s.v. 
A Roman pnhlicalavB K., an expcntioner in Cjcsar’s time, Horace, sat., 
i* 0, 3^^^ ia prqtably ftfsp an Ionian Greek. 

* Account li5C3 on an O&trakon, Brit. Mus., 5C30, Nos, ^558, yeilow 

j aea W. M. MallEr, Or. Lit. Ze-itr, 1803, No. £, o, 88, In the 

same daeamsnt occnra the name 
pt "the Kaphtorite^^ or “ 




eUm' 
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^-the J&DO Tyiseniftii (| ^ 

^ Jie of Hfizor ; U-nt Rii, she ol Hatfci ” ^; MdH, the 
Mu^riteJ etc., quite analogoua to modem Jew's names 
like ^'Liasaiier”, ^"Bedmei ”, "Leipaigev”, ‘'Paiiser , 
liembergev Tori't^Ot Mil^Tio, etCr 

Now it 13 very characteiistic of the period between 
dyna. xii and xviil the ao-calied Hyksos period, that in it. 
and almost only in it, such undlstingnbhed harbayous" 
slaves' or rather soldiers* names—most probably simply 
the current popular titles o£ the chiefs or generals of the 
respective foreign mercenaiy regiments who bad locally 
and temporarily usurped the throne—ocriAr oa 
surrounded with the magic cartouches and pompous titles 
of Egyptian Pharaohs. We find a [p Nbsl”, or " Nhst , 
son of the Sun, king of both South and North Egypt 


J “theNcgro"—remindingnsof 

other famous condottiere-ty rants, e.g. of the Roman 
Emperor Pescennins Niger, a Syrian by birth, of the 
Biblical" Ciishan*' ( ^ the Ethiopian Judg.^xicvii, 1^11, 
o£ Q'TLFTnJ also a Syrian king of Nabarain and of Lrodovico 
il iforo—braaeniy showing otF the boomerang ideogram 
of the fm-eigner after his name/ a " Son of Re/ p.n. 


1 W M. Muller. Aa u. F.gr., 390, took thSa to meun : - Oar 
.1 ' I TuTfin " 1 t» thirtk Qi u compound gthmo nue 

r3 » (PW 4 5 M.™. H.™:L p«t »>-. .==4'.. 1. 1>- 

a nee. 'ftav.. flii. SpiegelliCrg, z. A^yr., xm, 5^ t Cftiipari,. 

ZATW.. 19W, xiii. p. 


* Thia is 


r-tr:] 


a 

0-^ 


RJ-SStjn the Maluhite-laricl (Sinaih 


Rev. Tra^. SV. Ahnus, pL 4. B 1 and B SJ- CF. p. 100, Nel,9>, us 

. - 11 . _jL.. __ Ti*i-n/^n ftl* rathef 


Reo. Trav.. sv. Uifi iiun.u5, i-l. ^ - „ - _ ^, 

"King's sou eitliBr tl.B satnB perauu or rather Us sou. 
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3 ^ ^ /ts = 6 Pat&nifo^; 

\ ^ .aAftArtrt jgv^i>iArt. ri tf*" 

=ihe Sinaita; a who]odynasty (xvii) of "Nomad” kings?® 
reigning in Tliebea; ^ written 

(^ Q TT^ ^ wiiioh is B?imply 2’<jw% 


later also 


the errant” or “vagrant" one, partie. pr. of Hel>r. Mjrn 
Aram^ Njrn " to roam ”, or “to wander about”, tliat is the 
" Nomad ut-Tiki, as we should say in Arabic, with tlie 


^ Ste)e of iSrit. Mas-, NAl 630. Bndge^ l.c., f, p. 66, an 

Pea- , , . thaa. But the restitution of tha is quite 

certaia from the datermiuative oE the high-Rf in;^ bird. See on Jifn'to, 

vsri&nt in the Sinuhe. atcry, Eisler, KeHr 

rii n n' 

Weihinschr. Freib.,, Ifilfi, p- ISTi, where I have first explftiued the eld 
crueLiil ebhnie eC th^ Zt^n'ieae that oE the i^t^j of the Siuai 

Fenineula, the 'PRcfhjp^f of FtoleTOJ, fi, The name -vftLSt hkter on— 

iu the Ifow Empire—extended ftU over " Upper" and ■' Lower 
ife^iiiwA”» Syria (fiomawhat like the French Allema^newhicli is 
meant Eor the whole Eand up to the Idemel, not Only for the real souths 
western Aleman ten diatricta)- 

* CL the Qdi^dr dyaasty tci^fajug till quito lately over Fei^a, if 
Father Anaatese (of Macftrtqy p- 663 fi.) is right io: ideutifylng thia 
family name in its; verjoua fonua, Ohadjar, Koichttrf AhfrAAr, 

Oitat^^r, with the Turkish word * ‘ A nOmndwhich ie need 

from the aoventeonth century onwards for the Turkoman, Uzbeg, etc- 

* See on these names Sethe^ Untersuch. z- jeg, Gesch., i, Leipzig, 
1S9C, p. 4, n. 2. Sathe hiia well ohsert^ed that the name—which would 
road (quite nenaenaioally) ** great bread”, if it were Egyptiari"—fs 
pccbp-hly non-Egypt]an. He supposed syllabic orbbograpljy, and tbere- 
foro trensetibed The above-givea Seoaitio explauaticn ia of the 
greatest hiatcrcc consequence, heoauce the descendant of these three 
" Nomad” kings is the very ‘A'h-mose who expelled the dyneaty qf 
Avacis from Upper Egypt and betamo the Eounder oE Dyn. 16, which is 
^esequeutly by no mnuis aa atiiochiho^ioua Ac]f$x, but itself a Beduin 
family of Semitic usurpers. I’hia explains the iinperialiatie Asiatic 
policy of tlie New Empire, the frequent new Semitic loan-vrorda of its 
laaguoge, bho Sube£ cult oE Dyn- I'd, ate- 

* CL the Arehian tribe Tijdha fsing- JTAiJ from Tih {Baditi e.t 5VA, 
" Wildarnaea oE Wandering”) := “Wandering" in the Sinai—the 
Biblical 'ei^ ned—from riTin “to wander about" —“the erring", 
“wanderjtigonea”- There ia also a dinlectic variant Hirta “to 
etr about" ; Eton; this is derived Talm. NST’i " Arabian nomad 
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Egyptian pronoun Skenj 6 n’R*^ whom Ee‘ lias made 
bvave/"^ Ilia ancoessor^ " the great Nomad " with 

tlieaaine Egyptian pronoun Sk^^njen-Be^ and *i ^III 
■—tlie ".great atrenuous Nomad ” Sheiijen-Be', whose 
iinimmy, 'ivitli a badly smashed head, is in tlie Cairo 
Museum—^all o! tiiem obvionaly very proud of their 
Bedawiii origin*^ 

Finally there ia a prince and '' Son of He'called 
'imw = " ^Ammvr/’ the “ Ammonite or " Anunite ", 

0 *= . ... 1 
MAAiv. 2 — 'imtu being ■written in an affected 

jRf" ■>i»i ■ » ■“ 

unusual orthography, comparable to llie philhellenic" 
orthography " Bayern" (instead of "Eaiern ”) for Bavaria, 
introduced by King Max I, or to a niodem '' Srnytli ", etc. 
Finally there is an usurper ifsw 'Uj' = Arisaurt, 

A Hatri " (Araawi = " man of Arsawa “ in tiie South of Ajiia 
Minor) in the later interregnum between Merueptah and 
Setnekht. 


If Manethos treats ''‘Cadiaua”—as he seems to do 
according to Concurs ahove-C|Uoted text^as an Egyptian 
prince of the ** Phoenician " (Hyksos) dynasty of Thebes, he 
may well have done ao, for all we know, ’With respect to 
some not yet rediscovered native document mentioning 
a petty king or prince of that period named Rdmit even 
as the slave above (p. 176 > n. 5 ). He /tns actually recorded 
in his list of Ilyksos kings a certain Ttax^'ftv* that is. 


'¥111-*= /"jiu, Badge, l.e., i, 09, mij be 

■" desert-dweller ” cL Arab. loa'naA, "desert/' 

^ Budge, be,, i> p. 0fl. 

’ I i ^ 1 ^ llLl 1 ^ 


Pb 75 , i. i. Endge, be., i, IttA Gressunaiin-Hftrtlie, Teste »i, Eikler z. 
Alt. Test., p. 5 i 50 ,. See, however* AVecl], J^urn. As. s^r. k, voJ. svi* 
1010, p. ^5. 

* The ev^Ede isJostrCed if tli.e isiLn BbVinia dub, hub to Egyptian 

proper names at kings Maiiothos never udde the pi it the begintiiug. 
W. W. 01 [*r's hleo. M VACb. 1898, i ii, 12!?^, tisat najfj^oj' could be tlie 

name of A^iepUte I withouir the R* At tliC end nnci with the 

Article at the begimiijig i,i very Immrdeaa. 
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apparently, pi Kn"n\ " the Cana^ansean/^ a name -which; 
has not yet been found on s^ny native monument. 

In Josephus, Lc.^ tlie name reads and it Is quite 

possible to fiee in the initial Mtt -with W, M. Miijier, l.c.,. 
a remnant of an original the copyist 

having inadvcrteutly jumped fiinn the first tt to the 
second; and altliougli I cannot believe tliat or 
could be an adequate rendeving of ‘i imur it is yet quite 
possible is really K‘ (‘Aalenon Kc^), 

for we liavethe reiuai'kable atateTneuts: (1) thatXj/av is the- 
native Phreuician name of the Tyrian /athe^' 

o/OadTnuSj Plioinix, etc. (Oliceroboscus, a late grammarian, 
6th cent, a./)., but witli OKcellent old sources, ap. Bekk. 
anced, llSl^ £0; Etym. Magn.* 635^ SO), aud (2) that 
this Idytjwup father of Cadmus ruled in Rffypt^ first 
in tlien in Thebes, whicli corresponds to- 

the above-quoted poJisage of Kouon, and with the 
zeal liistorioal progress of tlie Hyksos invaders, and 
emigrated thence to Assyria ^ (Nonnus of Panopopolis- 


^ Thi? ig 21 of the grenCe<it irt barest, because Eit eorrCAponfls 

reni*rlfiib]y witU a (ieteil m M4i»et])OH^ Hykjioa-story (iTnigin. HSat. tb., 
ii, ivbich hoA biieii ccjisblored hitberboiv! a t>rcnoaiiced ajmcKreeiemr 
The PhceincLaTt iiivjulerA ni-C said ta linve built Av'ens AS a frontier' 
f orbresB t the “who were u ^L'eat ^mwet at that ttrag"' 

(cho^ciB pEnrofle jw tu Koitati, fitya n ITfjtiwff, above, p. 174 3}, We know 
now, from the new Asuc^HudB, tliat os a matter nf Lict at the oitd 
of the 11th and during the l^th dynesty the Assyrian world-empire 
eKteoded to the frontiers nf Egypt. Sargon 1 (£, Formr: aljou t I ■'iO- 
or AO) of Asuyri* buitt bridges and a ^'L'ent'-work or 

frontier itructure(ftjtitin for tlae “ronti of the 

land Mfl[u]ja” (=Sijiai *nd Au-dls^), and SsmSbAdail (f,, Weidnet, 
A.Ty. JBSSHSGO) agoin pushed forward die Aaayrinn fiwitier to the 
Lebanon and the Aliediterrannan cCneC. Cana'nn and Phcienioia leeriC 
Assyriati province!: at that time and the indepeudenoc of Egypt WIS 
tln'eatened by the old Assyriau world-etnpirc. lb la this |>ericri[ whicb. 
CSti^bEisItcd the dominauoe of the cUiiaifOrLii Script and the AJchadia^i 
laiiguegB in blm di piomatifl cNnie-spondeiice of Western Asiacjid Egypt^ 
whioJj can be traceci back co Dyn. 13 (W. M, .Miiller, OLK., iv, IbCl, S;. 
MVAG., 1912, icvii, 3, p. S, n. 2). 
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in ii^gypt, 4th cent. A,»., Dionys. 3,2979).^ It is therefore 
■quite possible ths^t Manetlio may Imve, for the purpose of 
his theory about Cfldiini&^ identified the Egyptian king 
j47r{iy^i!) Ud^trav ( = the CaQe.nite)j ^ Ao-k'Snon-IUh witli the 
legendary Tyrian kyjvf^p, 'especialJy as the inaefiption 
Mariette mon* div, 33^ stating that " Sutel of Avans act all 
the lands under ‘A’akenon Ee^a soles 'h seems to prove that 
this king also ruled over an empire auch aa the Konon-' 
Manotho text attribntea to the PlitEiiieiana. 

Moat probably the qualification of theHykaos kinga oa 
^acriKeiff and as is based iu the main on 

a correct interpi'etatiou of auch kinga' names oa 
" the Canauite ", p n " the Eedenneh " or “ Kaithenite ", 
“the Nomad the Am mite Just asiSjtifiy 

is in the New Empire simply a name for Gana'au and 
Syria, so could ^lanetlio take ^d^ind as another name for 
Phrenicia^ na the land of Egypt, cspec I ally since 

^edrfid is connected vrith Kpnt in t)i& clo-saical Sinuhe 
story, and since lie may have understood (just as Gardiner 
in ills recent edition) ^ Gabalitis-^ Gebaleno as being 
the well known Kp^ii = By bios. 


^ Nacinu? Iins throiighaub ussd aid Alaxandriao The 

tr^idUiaii aoniiecblng and his father 'Ayffifvp Tvith the Xil^-l^nd 

goOA Luck to rherflO;}'doa of AtbeiTS (iigspt Harodobiif}, who makts ’ At^vu^ 
ini>rry a daughter of the Nile (FHQ,, i, p. S3} who hegete She 

i s Ci^lled (var. Apyciyw^)^ whioh. oauld easily be read aS 


Egyptian C^Tu] tj Or ‘(inA R\ annme wwurHng 

in diEltereal dyni^^ties. In ^bol. IL, 1, 42, “ Ag^nor" ij a doscofidairt 
of the cow-lieroine 'lei—which is EgyptJan jVJ, ^‘cow”—^ (j 


aud of >iOr edu ^Eira^Dt, which is ^^that !Ni[e,“ or 

"that Apis-^^ bull. Sr^hoL Eur. Thtfiu.^ 247 - Fhoinii (a: XvSs ([lOm.), 
alKjvc] and Ageaur are hotli soli^ of '!»; To'e father, the rivar-god 
■J^'axrfr is " the bringer of imnqdoirtjen-" 

* ^ee Kbi] . Weihinacb r., p. 13S, note te 1 
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4 . Hiiii and iJie Asiatio Uampaign of 

" ^efl-(W(rrpi^ 

So fiir tho uativd documenta agtte very well witli the 
Conon-traditioii of the rule of a Phoeiiltiau dyHasty in 
Meinpliis and Egypt- But weie tlieve ever native 
Egyptian traditiona of an Asiatic and even j®gean empire 
o£ thoae E^ypto-Phoemcian rulers wliicli can account for 
the most interesting part of the Oonon-fragment ? Most 
certainly the statement ia like Professor Breaated^s 
modern analogous liypotliesiaj based oh an aioliEBological 
collection of the Hiau monuments dispetsed all over the 
ancient world and corresponding in such a remarkabie 
way with the tradition of a Byksoa world-empire. Did 
Manetlio know any triumphal inscriptions of an Apopy 
or Hian, attributing to tJwse kings victories over Asiatic 
territories and even over the “ island dwellers in the Great 
Green like those which the Karnak-etele attributes to 
Thuttnosis III, whose royal spouse was a descendant of 
the Theban "Nomad kingsI believe we can easily 
ehoAv tliat in any case such traditions did ixiat and do 
still exist in certain quite well-known Graeco-Egyptian 
legends—tliat is in th& li^gffiids of Sesosiris and of Osiris 
aa confiarcu's of IJte Eastern world. 

Ever silica Professor Sethe^ in his excellent essay on 
Seaostris "p fii-at investigated the ancient traditions about 
a world conqueror 

ScffEKJtj-iS', ^Vesorisj or Sevoxis,* and showed that Herodotus 
meant by hia Sesoatris one of the Xllth dynasty kings 


^ Untarsudi. 2 . iig. ii, 1 , Leipzig, 1900 . 

^ Malalas, p. &iid Suidaa, a.v. Qr-iLTxtsx, Anecd.^ S, 

pp. 237, 27j 23S, 1, Scthe, p. 3. n- 5. 

’ Id SdsQ^brisj" AufOdLua, Ep. 19, 21. But I nm not Sure whAtber 
tlia Latin ia not simply a graphic device to render Qr^etc tUr 

1 ‘i yewtis ill Juatin, Orosms, Jsrnaudes, WAy be e trauspoBition of 
*^oozis or a {ininuscdltir} misreading a[ Vesoria Seo bolow, p. 19b 
note, ]. 3 . 
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iSfc'JUuoflri ‘i p Or ^ ^ ^ S-n-W^rt^* 

[ [ -VSPW 

ustmes foroievly pronounced Dserffsfiii by moderu Egypto¬ 
logists, the puzzling problem lias remained unsolved, how 
the " comparatively insigoiiicant military exploits" of 
^n-W^T-t III * could have led to the detailed legend of 
Seaostrie' ’world-wide conqueats, especially In Aaiiu 
Besides there remained ns a minor formal difiBcnlty 
the seeood in which 8othe himself ealte 

inorganic ", 

The solution of this puzzle is offei’ed in a very simple 
’way by the monuments of giants ’world-empire,® taken 
in connexion ’with the above quoted Conon (Mauetho) 
fragment as to the Asiatic empire of the Phoenician kings 
residing in the Egyptian Thebes, if we consider that 
gian's Egyptian prenomen ® ia : the good god^ Son of Ee‘ 

Sv^ir n Rs* "made mighty by Re'." 


' Louvrfi, C. 14. SetJ^e, La, Vs- o( (tlie gniddesa) 

This expl^tnj tlie fori^ fcr tLia n c^uM be omctbed and 

S'ioii-t would equally mean “ of Wjrt ”, Thia seeins to deoide tte 

quoAbio-d &f etymology d lAeosaed by £ebhe, p. 7^ 1. c. 

* Sotbs^A liypothBALsi Ebat tbs tradition inAy bavo been derived by 
Herodotus frona whntlie believed to be Sesoatriefi tropbioe in Asin and 
Europe ia impoBsible. This archKologic ot opigrapbio method may be 
credited to Professor BronAted, who infers* urorld’emplve of Hiau from 
tbs diAperaiOn of hlAmOnnmeittA, but nCvor to HerOdoLns. Tbe Sssostris- 
legend mUAt have been as popular wherever HerodotuA went AS the 
story of AlexflrUder Dbu't KAruain {Iskander Humi} in fJie whole modern 
Orient, Or he would nothiLtfe beoa shown the Hittite roobduscriptionaef 
Karabsldare and Bd KaivcAtid COU11 tJess Other mooumeut? ae Ssfioatrian 
ii^soriptione. Or if the attribution ot these iitonuments and oountlass- 
other “ Sesostrian ootumne " waa bis owu idea,—wbieh is quite possible, 
for he orittciios (II, IM) people who flMributad them to Meitiuoti 
(^umbanumennu uf Elam) ^ he must bsve linown trbo SesOstriA-tslo 
before such *n idea could have necurted to hira. We must not forget 
tbab Herodotns couid not read hieroglyphA, nor even distinguish them 
fcoiu Hittite^* script 1 

* Cf. baealtlion of Ba^od, Brit, Mus- OSV* *ur fis:. j colossal mutilated 
sitting; statue from BubAstis in Cairo, Budge, Kiugo, ■, 
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be something like *S^^sri^^ in cuneifoi-m, and it is nobbing 
^Ise but tlie great conqueroi'^s name as given by 

Malaliia and SiiidaSi most certainly after good classical 
Boureos,^ TJie n between the tsvo r's of n R" would 
probably be assimilated or blurred® in the popular dialects; 
besides it is syntactically superfluou:?, as R‘ would 
-cfive about tbc same sense, a-r for £ before r would be 
regular as in Bostra for Bosra^ for Esra, Asdruibal 

for aziu-baVl^', M^a-Tpatfi for etc. As to 

Setlie^s "inorganic " second c in ^iinoaTpi^, we have 
Apparently both in the (Turin papyrus and in the Karnak 
tablet* two names of the same type and evidently of tlie 
same period^ of which the latter shows this second — 


( ^ 0 p ^ ^ ii‘j" made- might-y by th e 

diskofRe*‘* &nd ^Q p S£tv£r tiwi R\ 


(Karnak tablet No. 44, Lepsiusj A ns wall 1) . , . 
“made mighty of botli lands?* by He'^” (Turin 
papyrus, 12d), and Avritteu in Karnak, according to 


LepaiusAeven with three ss as This 


i See n. 3, p. 1S2, 

* Cf. Seths, Lc.j p. Si n wsr wohl T^'eggsfdlkii, wje 4as im 

Ajckj ptiflchert Bfter der PaJI 

* Bvd|;e, &ook of Kings, i, 83 f. 

* Upper and Lower Egypt. Prof. H. Schafer kindly writcB me 
.{20.4r SI) thiit hoLtliOr ho nor Sethe h*ve emy grAMnintica] eJ^pJaUAtion 


to offer sibhor for a form with 


PNP 


I, lot alono 


Oould it bs 


Sr foreigner's tsrhnric orthography for ai. Ii‘ Swir ^'^AOn of Po', made 

mighty of hoth landis" and si si fjm'p “eon of Bo% soa of 
the One, nuide mighty ovw bo^h lands 
* E^Ctigsbijoh, Tjif, XT, Ko. 33. But am Setho, Urk. IS, Dyn. iv e08 

(®npj= , j “ unmflgiich p|l odor ^ odor ^ Aondorn wjo ^ (nut) 
B^noftite.” 
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would be m Greek Jettera, sind con¬ 

sidering with Sethe, l.c.j p. 9^ that in tlie final r 
may have been worn down at a very early period—aa in 

so many ofcimr steing of this kind—to an (j (i or i) and 

that the vowels of rai may have been toneless. If tin's 
name did eJtist“b 0 it even as a scribe's mistake—in certain 
Egyptian king’s lists^ would be tlio nearest 

possible approach to that could be imagined. 

To sum up: It is cosy to see that some ratber similar 
names of dynasty xiL and of the Hykgos period have been 
^used into One or oonfufsed, either imintontionally or— 
much more probably—under the inBuenoe of fchedamTiafrm 
memoriw against tlie Hyksos invaders. ^ (dyn. xii) 

should give regularly ^^evoaHj(T)j5i9 with or 
witli n if the t was spoken as a j and tlie i ignored 

aainGCG for Is.t, Both these foriiis eotdd easily 
he ^nistaJeen 'irir Gre«k for an eventually existing name 
Seo-oanr{T)ptt; = Bsio^ Uti^ Ii\ or J'cj'ojiiffi?, as Diodorus, that 
is to say, Hecataeus of Abdera^ spells the great coiiqjuex'or's 
name, especially as tiie Greeks of Naucratia had a habit 
of Writing tlieir iiy’a as indeed, veiy like tlicir 
sigina^S,* Dropping the Ji, “ man of 

would give 5'ci><J'(T)pi-fj tixat is, almost exactly the same 
sounds in the spoken language as the etymologically 

' 0 , the oi Of S’ fMKpiy of the Oreeld ia oecAsienftlb’j ^ its name shown, 
a 

“ For the vowal af ii^ cf. Cuneiform lfari™iA.jsi)Th;, etc., for 

and Tha form given ty EraUjfll-liSiies 

Ixitiv} loot? very rmich as if it had orL^inated Uirnu^K 
a tranapoaltLen of tixe vory sjmilar minasoaU letters ^r and p from 
♦itoiKrfffcjjtj which wolild pcrfootly corrospoeitt U> A'sid^r H" liini. 

^ Scq the tahlc of alphabets appended lo Lintfckts Handbook of Qreek 
Epigraphies, \ Munich, 1D14. Tho fonu is duc to A con^ 

fOGlOU of tho gre^t onni^Lieror with tlie Fhsraoh Shoshonk of Dyn. 22 
(cE. Joseph, ant-, viii, 10, 2, J), whose Piilestinjan oipedition rocoidcd 
in tha LXX, aiiiJ had therefore to be mentioned and discuased by the 
native Egyptian historians. fslieshonk (So^iraicai, Joseph,j 
Afric-) is indeed called Ss^ouchnsis-^r^yX^nt iu Eusebiua" quotations 
fcoBi Manetho (Badge, Kings, i, tix). 

JKAS. AP1UL 
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different asiine ov Siitsr-(n)-2t ol Hiv>n, tlie 

‘"^Hyk-sos "' who^e haaaU-lion waa found near Baghdad. 
and tliei'efore^ must have penetrated with hi 3 army of 
BedouiJ) camol-viders and Cana^anite horse-chariots^ into 
the very heart of the Assyrian world-empire. Nothingcould 
be easier for the learned Egyptian priests, whose hatred 
against tlie Hyksoa is so patent in every word of tlie 
Greek traditions about them,*tl)an to attribute tlie military 
exploits of Nitn to the older III of 

dyn. 12, whenever they discussed this greatest asset of 
their national " gloire" with their Greek interlocutors. 
It is by no means necessary to believe in the reality of 
a gigantic Overland expedition of t^wSr n R‘ acro&s 

the Taurus into the heart of Asia Minor and again over tlie 
Boaphonis into Scythian Most probably a pnnee from the 
Novth-Syrian Ja'adi * empire of “ Sam'al ", that is the one 

* Sefclie hfts ivell oTwerved [tfachr. Gsttn tres. Wjsa., fieselin 

the B^ypbian njirina oi tha hoi-fia, iii Giuia'iinit? 
□''DlD> A vith ilta spaciHa Gana'aaDomi -»iq, instead et -lh 

fArtbieor Arnonejm). As the vKoi'd is pifobublj originally ftn Aryan cma 
(ofixt), it QliEnild be observed tbot nOCoiding to AtriAit (tf. Suid-, Av, 
the Parthiane broke into their later dwelling;-lands tlie time 

T>f SsMstris,. king of Egypt, and of tlia Sej^thian king 
fobvlo^iflly ^ tjlMidiS, tiro first Kossncao king 1). 

^ TJiey did not breatlio a ^Toid bn HerodotLie of the whole HyUeos 
dynaaty ] 

^ ll wemayconelvdofrorn the name Htjiifp. l&7,n. 1), tli&ttke Jrt'adior 
ya'icdf of iSauial'^moutioacd in die KalainuWa, Hadad, and Pana- 

mawa inserJ ptEonS of Sendj Erli—played a pi'aminent part in the con Eedeta- 
tion of Senritip peoples who Bubdued Egypt and ostablishcKE the'^HykEOa" 
dynasty, this would explain why the HyksoH are regularly called the 

I’idf'jo (j ^ tliC " peatilanL” one^ (P-g, Pap. Sallier, 1, 1 ^ 

Breasted, Hist. Eg,, ^JJ5; Maspiro, ^Igyptol., i, p. 19S j R, Weill, 
Jonutr As-, 11 ser,, IP13, i, p. dog j cf. GrufT, La Malaria, IS^^l] by bha 
Egyptians^ why the “ plngue-ijif acted " ones are cp^tinually mentioned 
ill all the GrEiek acoauots ef the HyFisos period, and why finally tho 
Ejtodus of the nTews □‘’TITP) was hmugbt into coniiejclonf with 

the UK pulsion of th* da'udi-HyltFjga by all the HelleoEstic historiane. 

If tha name JmWi, /a'ltdiis Semitic, it can easily be esplained as the 
opproaaere’' from VTlN or and Egyptian ^'calaLnity," 

* * oppressor,” ‘ * plogaa, may wall he the same word. 
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place where the name^aian^ lias been found agaiji in 
the genealogy o£ a Tuling family, who Imd aubjeeted 
Mesopotamia and ruled over Cana'an and lilgypt, and who 
had the-jieet of the Fhomioia^i foums ai hi& di^po^iion, 
could easily fiigliten most of tlie^sinnie petty kingdoms 
into voluntary allegiance to Ine cmpii'c and into a revolt 
against the overdordship of Hattusas, re-uniting in this 
way all tiie land, which had once belonged to tlie woild^ 
empire under the powerful sceptre of Savgon I of Asaur 
(21SO-50 or 20DO-1 &S2 jj.O.) (see above, p. 180, n, 1). 

If tliia Egypto-Phoiniciaii world-empire waa thne based 
to A great extent on the naval power of a Phcenician 
thalassocracy, Conon^s story about‘^Cadmuscolonising 
the mining districts of TliEtsos and Boiotia, the well- 
eatabiished eimul tan eons burning of tlie Cretan palaces, 
and the contemporary Hi an inscription of Cnosaos aie all 
explained in the simplest way. On the ba^is of a 
Flioenician naval siupromacy eveii tho apparently 
fantastic exaggerations of the extent of Scsostris' 
empire—its extension into Thracia^ Scythio-^nter into 
the domain of sober historic probability ► Having subdued 
the Minyan ® tbalassocracy of Crete, the Plicenician galleys 
would certainly not fail to sail tlirough the Bospliorua 
into the Black Sea and to take up the former aea-tvade 


^ F5BA, xxiii, lOOl, , Littmann, SB AW, It) 11, ; 

LidEbArski, Eph,, 1915, iij, ^55. 'SCKlj- 
^ The CreUin .-WjtiSa, tlmt is is only a diffsTent spelliTig 

AfsFiTitmts, M/jjyai, the ^'Miiiyan" (Eicl:, fitieclir PN’, +!59 ; Pr Hofnmel, 
ClrqndrL, As PN “ Mcliuiu^' e&Ciiv^ in iliC Oikidlc ef 

Vftji ftbont JSOO {Hommal, l.c,} and—mast characEeriistieaJly—aa 


Sr ^irinca Q (2 

JUVWvh. 

JrOm ths- Ijiqds of the FhCBiiiciaeS 


'i k' 


“S 


ir It I I I 

hi tlie Siflwhe story (age of 
Sesostri# I}. The Armenian landscape Mpr'utir {Nice). Damasc., cf. 
Joseph. AnC^r, i, 6} is mentianed na in thaCliidea-inaCriptions 

(atatae B, 6, 4). Ch the MjrvAi yir round Orcliomon og, MiVinin Thessaly, 
in Phrygia, the iaiand between PathoiM and Lade wibh the 

different island^ aod tOwnS ealEed Mirbs. 
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o£ the jrarff ' witli the Colfihian 

gold-coast and ’with the Scy thiaa tidbea on tlie novthcrii 
shore o£ the Black Sea,® Ag tlie Egypto-Semitic pi rate- 
traders establislied settlejments for the exploitation of tlae 
gold-mines o£ Thasos and of the Tlrracian Pangaion, they 
eertainly garrisoned the gold-coast at the Pliasis-delta^ 
’where the natives collected the gold-ditst of tiie CaiicrLsian 
rivers ivitli the famous gold fleeces.^ Herodotus ’n^as 
apparently {juite right where he speaks—from autopsy— 
of a Sesostrian colony of circ^tmcix^ed Egyptian soldiers at 
the mouth of tlie Phasis^ among tliem black-ekinned, 
wooly-liaired Nubian Matms and-—^according to an 
ingeniovis observation of Dr+ Emil Forrer ^—also the 
Sliaidana mercenaries of the Egyptian army of the Ne’w 
Empire. 

6. The Conquest of King Osiris and the Nyksos King 

Apparently Siuir n Ki^n was not the only great 
conqueror of the Hyksos dynasty. The inscription of 
Apophis 'Akenoii " iiiider whose soles tlie god of 
Avavis set all the lands," has been mentioned on p. 181. 
Most probably the other Apophis^ too, ruled over a ’world¬ 
wide cinpire, for we have in Syncellus' extracts from 

1 PindAr, 01,, 4, 89. 

^ H<}nce tJio genehlo^Lcal canniexian af and 

With Phineult qE Salmydesso^ Bind 

= StiTAbo, Jl, p. 499 ; Appi&n, lo, 103 ; Pliri. [i. h. 5 . 1 , 36 . 

* AEt^r spe^liiug oE tjt4 riu aE ciiicninQiaioti priuctised by 

the PlitBflijC[Bn3 B Euid the Ejyptp-Ool-olii&iig, Kerfldolus sftj’a ([i, lOo): 

" I will add a further preof of tlie identity oE the E^ypt[an3 and the 
Colchiatjj. These two AAtioiis weave tl^sir iEn^ii m exactly the same 
vfty, and tills iB avay entirely unlinowa to tlie rest eE the world. . , . 
The oichiaji linen ia called by the (jlreeks XBpi^v4K((r.” Evidently tl>e 
hn^dites oE the Sesostriiu) atmy wetH) i^hardana, just like ^Ial>all piria''B 
most FnmoLts lana^enetA. In peaceful times, when they “Iny law", 
they may have taught the natives tlje Special technique of Egyptian 
linen weaving. 
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Manetho/ the significant words that Sesostvia waa held 
second only to ^Osiris” by tlic Egyptiaiie («? 
Ai'yifTTTttiiv fi-^ra '^Oaip^virp^Tov vafi^aS^ifai). Tills eliOWS that 
Manetlio was already acrjiiamted witli the atoiy of the 
viatorioii^ campaigiis of Osivis tiiroughout the 
ancient v^orid^ ti)& novelistio development of which is 
given—not after Heeataeus of Abdera, hot possibly after 
Euhemerua ^ or Leon of FeUa^—in Diodorn, i, 15^^20^^ 17 
(ct. Pint., de laid,, 13 and 72). This tradition of Oairia aa 
a conqueror ^ and Egyptianizing civilizer of tlie whole 
otKoufi.iinf has no foundation n7liatever the i^snwinc 
Bgyptia/n myths about the martyt-^d ^^ering i^om-god 

and vegetation epirit OsiHe^ ^rlJ, Wr. 


On the other liand the fact that certain Egyptian 
theologians did not hesitate to denve the name of the god 

J’ TJsiri (also w^^iij) from “j w^r/'niiglity,” 


^ SsthCh 1-c.* p. 13, cL p. 3. The fact that Joseph ua [AntEq., 
vtii, lO, 2, 3) nAcribafi tli6 AAiatiC Cauipiugn df jlS related by 

HtiT^dtoA, to ShdshdEtk oE Hyn. 33 lA no reason fi^ir doubting with 
f^dcbe, l.C.» the Minstlmnian ot-igia of SynceUus’ entrEulta about 
"Sestwtris”. For JoAopbuR certainly used other Egyptian Dqurcca 
besidcA Uaiietho and. certainty oeveml editions of Mnnetho. The une df 
the form ZoiJEraid?^^]ilStend of tlie .Madetboilifln vr Xmiyjcfoan — 

ehowB tliat ildsephuE iibs uecct A Jewidh-'Eg'yptian source dependent on 
the L?tX in tiliFI place. Sea aIso Wiedemann, Thcot. Lit, Zeit,> ISOl, 186 f. 

* Thuft Hiller von CjDfL'trin^n in Pauly-Wissowa, lEi, 1078, ]. 12. Cf. 

Step)]' iioV. Basifis. 

^ TlFjif T'ii' saT-' Afyyrrflr Stiy U.pi>t AtfyaT, ClemeuA, Etrdm.^ i, 3l ; 
Aujvastin, Civ, Dei, iciii i; Jacoby in Paqly-Wiss., vE, |. ^9. Of. 
Br Schwarts, ibi<l,> v, ^71, 11. 43-5&. 

* Tlie descriptidu df Eds campivi^ns is eKnctly patalEel Co the dAScrip- 
Lioii df tlidite of ^BADatrif. Hd passes through Ethiopia and Arabia to 
India^E frontiers, thre-ugli the lauda of Acia and overttae llellaEpcnt into 
Thmein. Hn, tdc^ erecU everywhere bis inscribed Tictory-pi Oars, The 
tendency of the Helldiiigtid author bewmes tmuspareiit wliere he gives 
the ]]Ama6 of Osiris' twnsdna—dtic olad in A ddyi'e, the Other in a wolf's 
skin, whd AQCQiflp&ny tl]eiv father aa leadera of his army—a£ Anuble And 
Mwi^ior (for the correct wolE-god's name Ifp-iaii, pessiWy with regard 
to nik-i, “proteetioQ "] and makes him Osiris' viceroy fcir Macedonia- 
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and to translate it with "tlie strenuous; one/' 

leads to the simple esiplanntion that the'' vrovld-conquevmg 

kvnig Osiria " is not the God jj but a human “ good 

, one of the historic Egyptian hhigs of the 

" imperialiatie'' period, who stro^^e to extend the 
boundaries of the Fljaraonic empire far beyond tlie realm 
of the old “nine bows''. Now a king, whose name could 
hetraiiseribed''Offipnf or JJ^ri —niore coiTectJy Mo-avaipt — 



ia the oth^ 



, 14^^ R\^ the “Great 


Mighty He‘ 

If tills predecessor of ^vjir n R* was an 

even greater eonqueior than the owner of the Baghdad 
liojctj we tan undei’standlhat;pJ^a-oy(rt/5, in Greek Boi/trt/jt?/ 
became the one really popular name of a powerful 
Egyptian ruler with the Greeks.* A “name to conjure 


1 Pint, de Is,, 37, 43, 

® Bildge, i, p. OS ; Rhind. Puip., f>L i; CairO-dtifir Ret. Trav.* xiv, 
27, Na. XXX; Narillt, BubostiA, 22, dJ). 

^ Wlibtli^r tbe namag HaigifnT and are Ufit'i ar or 

P3 I do not . TKe initial B for jji ia anaJogous to Boiatpii = 

pt- Uiiri, blit plEiCC-riAme of lite four Eg^-pbion towns of tbia nojne 

iS&tliEj Paulj-WioA, ill, IC^Sf.). 

* It has been an egregious. mistaJko of inodeni hietotiuns to fallow tbe 
opinion of ErnbOfitltfraOS (Stmbo, 17, p, SO^) that there never woe an 
Eg^pd^ian king or ruler af any kind galled Busiris. Pi von BU HorodotnS, 
4f,. wiLs mislod hy his Egyptian informants into denyittg the 
possibility of the Busiirian buinart soeriiGeeB (.about tbetu see I^f^bni'e, 
Sphinx, iii, S, p. 129'). got obviously the legend alludes ta the typloal 
representation qn the Egyptian trinmplial monutncnts of VietOrioufi 
kings of oil ages i bho king slaying with his arohnio cei'emonial weapon, 
the Stone mane, a horde of kueeUng prisoner^ of war of difForent foreign 
races, while the god of the temple in question leads n long row of 
fettered prisoners from vanquished lauds and cities towards the king, 
to whom he prt^nts the sword ot victoty {Sebhe^ MVAd., lOlC, 316|. 
Especially itnageg referring to the annual feast of “shvyiog the 
(Capart, Rev, hist, rel., 43,1'BOl, pp. 203, 2271), i.B. tlie Syrian 
the SftCri doo of the ‘' Typhon ian ” men ’ta /} {Ptu t, de Xe. , 
73 ; l>iod., i, d*) may well have give n rise to the legoctd of Greek (Ion iau} 
priSDnei's Bacrii^cod regularly by a cruel Egyptian king. If the 
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with ”, like tlmt of the Afi&ydan TukultT-l^inujjr 

according tO E. Foxrei'^—o£ " Semiminis " (SamurammEih), 
or of the Cretan Minoa ; like that of Alexander tlie Great 
in, the wJiole near Eoet, or of Atti(aj tlie Hun in the 
Gevidian mediseval sagas. 

Th us, apparcD tly, an d M J- ?i' Apoph is, 

the two world conqiierorH, "Sostris" and ^'Osiris", of 
Greek legend, leally nnark the transition f rorn tJie peacefnl* 
defensive policy of the Old and Middle Empiio to the new 
militarist and imperialist age of the New Empii-e, brought 
about by the introduction of new tactics with Cana'anite 
war-eharEots into the Egyptian army, by tlie adniiTiture of 
the warrior-blood of the de&crt tribes into the new 
dynasties, and by the prevalence of the Phoenician 
manufacturers' pirates and nierchanta trading spirit over 
the agricultural, autarcljie, and peaceful mentality of 
tlie genuiue old-fashioned and conaewative Egyptian 
fellah, 

G. Ca(hnwii as Cont&mpovary 0/ or Proieus, 

Having identified pi Mo-nsi-Pi Apoplii with the 
xenophobe king Busirig of the Gi'cehs, and having found 

triyni|>hal "^*et^a-fp\Sat did Ttrocin, Minor, Asd 

Syria^ they cerUinly Sio&r-ri’R *—occaaionully also called 

UA'-h Ji‘ (Hudge, I, lt(0) or in Uiia pciiiticw]. The 

arrestiti^ nt oil [oa'OigLiera landing in the Delta refers si'uiply to tho 
rneasuinef of ];>rdtective niarlse-policy againat tlie Greek 
or NtllopiaH) pacjitBG, which we knew to have l^eeti taken by 
Gcvsrol Bgyptian ralem after the llth dynoj^ty, and which ccrtMoly . 
became more diao^L'scable for tlie V after tbo PInKnicFan marinate 

hsld the delta harbqnrs. The Btory of Her allies and Euairis is qvit* 
anolegotis Co the TbestUS luld MiiiOA story; os Mines In the nOn- 
AthCrdaLi literature, so Busiris is alto occa^ienally described oa a great 
law-givar. If thegbory of the irorld.conquering Osiris hi Diodems (see 
above) uiakes Bustris the raaident or itMuut of the absent Osiris, 

this is clearly on Bgynbian iJ^pular etymology explaining the name aa 

Uiiri ill ^'^placH of Osiria”. JfecatiHiLii (Diqdor., i, 4^}, places 
EtiBiria more than yearg—evidenlly one SotJlis ])etiod—after 

Menas—that is about 2000 p-C. after the short cbronology-^and makes 
him found a dynasty of eight kings, witli aaothcr Busiris at the end, 
seems to mean the two A[>0phise3 of the HyksOs period with bia two 
Baai rises. 
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Conon (or Mauetho) connecting "Cadruiia" \tlih tlie 
i/v'orld-empire o£ tlie Hyksos dynasty, ’we ahall not be 
auvpL’ised to find " Cadmus" treated by other ancient 
liistoliana as a contemporary of " Busiiis"* 

In the Chronicle ot Eusebius^—where we should a priori 
expect to die cover Manctho^s v ersi on of th c Cad m its 
legend—we find a passage which, although some win at 
connected with the above analysed fragment of Conon^ 
is yet manifestly derived from another source. In the 
year 560 of Abuftham^ that is Ho6 b.C.^ there is the 
following entry: J^tto 0if}S<^v xar' 

Alywroif (^ = on the Wile) Svpiair^ Tvpov 

itfflt e^fttrtXeiwtti^* (Jerome : P/dOf^V'iiE et Ca^ius de 

Thebis A^gyptiorum profe<iH apud Tyrurn Sidor^sn^ 
regnav£rwni% and to the same year: Kara tow 

NeiXou TOTTflw + . . ftjfoup KenWue^ This is 

parallel to anoiJt&r passage of Konon (32), whicJi has 
been traced back with convincing arguments by Hoefer^^ 
to tiro VlaXkffvt-aKd of one Hegesippos of Mokyber'ftaf a local 
historiographer of Fallene of the early Alexandrian age: 

. . . oi} dT-iJwtTTTfl/pet IIpaiT€v<f AiyvvTov t^w 

BffuffipiBoe SeStij? ^atr-iX^iatf and to Philargyrus in Vjrg. 
Georg. IV^ 30 . . . Pallons insulct. . . . hanc I^'oteus 
qtiondam prcl^;^^l^r Uitaipidifi crvdd/itatffr}^ Aegypto petiit. 

It is, however^ highly improbable that Eusebius’ notice 
should be derived from Hegesippns; for the mention of 
"PiToteus, whom the Greek historians held to be co-n.- 
temporary with iJte Trojit^i^ war, because of Odyssy, 
6 365, 385j does not accord with the date 1465 B.c., 
assigned to "Fhoiiiix”and “Cadmus'’ in Eusebius, since the 
fall of Troy is placed in the yeai-s a.B. 1059 by Plierecydes, 

’ Migne, Pfttrologift GiASca, kix, SS3, et PntraJ. Lat., ijcvii, Chrofiic, 
Hieronj'mianum OLd ncti]. Syrtkell., p. j£30. 

* Wota tha differenf;® agiiinst ii'i(Ji Nomios, aUeve, p. ISO, n. 1. 

* Kotitui, Greifswatd, IfiSC, S5. 

^ Cf. frnj^iii. 6, fjTJigm. Hist. GraeCr, 4 , 424. 
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1096 by Isocijites, 1171 by Sosibiys, 1183 by Eratostiienea^ 
119S Julius Aff'icamis, 1208 by Kastor, aod 1334 by 
'Tiuifflusi.^ If Eusebius had known or used a eouico 
connecting “ Proteus’' witli tlie dTrQtKi\ be would 

have mentioned Proteus nod placed the I'espeative entry 
somewliere fl.bont the niiich later year of the fall of Troy* 
Consequently be must have used anotlier source and 
may be considered as an in dependent witness for tlse 
Cadmus-Bnsiris synchronism. 

How Proteus came to be connected witli Cadmus is easy 
to gueag^ i£ we read in Herodot.^ u, 112, that his 
Goubli o£ the Ptab temple of ATeinpbis» is the Tiypiwr 
the^cainp of tlie Tyrians”^ and tliat round it 
dwell PJtcenicia'iis /rvm Tyrua. The historian who first 
spoke of the flight of king Proteus and Cadnma and made 
it coincide witli the imle of the legendary xenopbobc king 
Bnsiris, has certainly tbougitt of a general ejection o£ the 
Phoenician j^iToiKoi. of Mempliis, in a similar way as 
Hecatftous of Abdera (below^ p. 196) interpreted tlie 
Danaus and Cadmus legend. 

Diodor, i^ 62—that is to say Hecatojiis—gives as the 
Egyptian name of the king, who was called according to 
Hei‘odotua,l,£j.,i]i the language of tlie GreehaJJpiiKTei^jK^ijT^ 
and adds that he was not of royal dsac^nt The equation 
of Greek Upcor^v^ witli Egyptian or rather 

is easily explained : the well-known Egyptian title 

lit- a " prinee “ ( = jirinceps), Gei'inan Furst^furiat " 
(±=" firsta " count ” (from '' fi^i^t” " at the 

front"), la, indeed, an exact equivalent to the Greek word 

^ rjiLLzei, Hdb. dr Cliroaol- Leipz. h Manclho makes ihfr 

fall of TtOy Coincida with the lASt Itillg' flf dyw, lb {^veopii}, !PUny (S(5, BS) 
with TI^ with (8chot Odyss., 14, ; HuF^tuthh 

Ci-Ajn. Anetxl. Faria,> sh, 483; &eL]i6, SasastriE^ SjJ. 

^ Setlic, Ibid. 

* Cf. Dio.rlor. i, (tJ. Of. Hecatflias, icApp^j' for Herodotug (S; 127)^ 
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JT/wureiJf—st 3 also ^ee the Semitic Kd&fui<; ’’Qipj literally the 

fore " maB, the wan at the front The function of 
Btich A title as a kind of pex'sonal name—aa people used bo 
call Bismavck " der Luitpold of Bavaria " der 

Regent'^, and Wellington '^the Duke"“ia not unheard of 
in Egyptian, Wo huoiAr e.g. one prince and governor of 

Nubia [18th dyn.) named situ ply pi ^ 'Hlie 

Regent'V “ Hyksos ^^-kiiig Mr m^,w, ^‘leader of 
armies’' = ^‘General ”/wIjo may or may not be Identical 
witli Manotlio's first Hyksoe-king XflXaTi? = Salit = the 
Sulfan or Commander It ia, theteforej not impOiSsible 
that a ruler " not of royal descent that is a usurper^ 
should have been known as the Count " orthe Prince” 
of Memphis. The supposed aynchroniam of tins or 

^ZJp<»Teii/v' with the Trojan war, that is, according to the 
Graeco-Egyptian sdiolai-s with the end of dyn. 19, migljt 
lead one to think of the Syrian usurpt]; hailing from 
Arzawa (above, p. 179, n, 3) and ruling about 1200 JLC., that 
is j ust about the time of the fall of Troy, according to the 
dates of Julius Africauus and Kastor (above, p. 193, n. 1). 

The flight of this Egyptian Prolens to PafJene i,s also 
alluded to by tlie Jeanied Aiexandiian poet and librarian 
LycopJtro^i (born between 320 nod 3So k.c,) in his 

Alexandrawliere vv. 115 ff. are explained by the 
commentaiiea'^ on that abstrusely enigmatic poem, probably 
on the basis of explanations by fclie autlior himself, aa 
referring to the flight of the Egyptian Frcteu.s to Pallene, 
in the Thracian Chevsouesua and to the subsequent 
marriage of tlie hero with Toptavtjy the eponji^nioiis heroine 
of the homonji^mons town. The latter detail sliowa tliat 

^ TherfiFore =Eastern one”, beta ns* at ia'Wff towards 

Aun-i'isB, 

* Budge, l.c,, 1, J53. 

’ iLtiJ., i, 6&, 

* Eud^o, Hist, of Eg'vpt, iii, 146|. 

® Sehoi. Lycoplir, AJei:, ed. Scheer, ii, GO. 
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Lycoplji'OQ and Hege^ippns^ of Mckybernaj are not 
dependent on a cominon source, for tlie latter calls the wife 
of Proteus not Topc^im}^ but Xptf^iti/aTf “ know-gold ''j 
obviouflly with reference to tlie Cadmeau discovery of gold- 
ore i 11 the n e i gli bourhood o f the Tli raci an Pangaion.^ It i a 
very intereating to observe that^ according to the above- 
ineatioued couamentatoi’S of Lycophron/ the dwelling- 
place of this Egyptian ATroDiia of Protene and Cadmus, 
that is th^ delta of tire Sfcryinon, was called littlf E^ypi: 

av^^Tat yap vtto itaTtiavpa.piifTjtt tX-yw tij? NftXou”, 
a reason whioii might bo believed to point to a region 
sitgated on the Syrian coast, where, indeed,all the iiarbours 
and roads are continually choked with eand and nmd by 
the current coming from the Hile-inouths, but certainly 
not for tlie region around tlie month of the Stvymoiu 
Since wa know tliat is the Egyptian tgb('f) 

the flooded land the "inundation region”/and not 
at all a Greek word applied to tiie Nile delta and valley 
by Greek settlera, it might possibly be a vestige of early 
EgyptO'PhcHnician colonisation/ Unfortunately we do 
not know w'hether the name is old and popular or whetiier 
it is late and due to a comparison of the Strymon-deSta. 
with the Nile-mouth region by later learned geographers 
or aeafarors of tlie Hellenistic age. 

In all these traditions king " Biisiris ‘'of Egypt plan's 
the part of a " Fliaiaoh oppressor ” in what may be tciuned 
a Pheenveian “exodus” legend, while Cadnius, Phoiuix, 

* Clean. Alex., i, p. 307B>ArLatotla>HQltn[iikoH{CrusLuB in Roscli'er^a 

Myth. Lex., ii, tA iripi 

ipnr. 

^ See ftiso Stepil. ss.t, AEVmTTT; 51 w Alfyumrui fiwpil. 

Tiimpel, (lie Aettiiopbnlander, Bleekelscna Jhb. Sapid. IG, 1G1£, IT'L 
Sec, hawGvef, E. Mtiojia, do AeScli. Suppl., pp. xxli, I'Xiv. 

* See E. Ndville, JTonTn, E^ypt- Archaol., vol. iv, 1017> pp. 22R-33. 

* In of what huts teen cortieetured (ihtf're, p. 1S5, Dii“SM(iaorian’’ 

trcuie-settlements e'li blia ahore ol the Bloelc Sea, the anctenb iiante 
Atgj/prttts (Uae^r. Ibkv., iv, p. lor bha inaUcru iJi the 

Delta, cf the Daimbc might alse be remembered. 
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Pfoteus, etCrj figure as the M(jaeaea and Aarons leading the 
Semitic emigrants from Egypt into a new and happier 1 and, 

7* Cadmus a'tid Dunaus. 

Tills characteristic view of the Cadnius legend is taken 
also in a fragincnt o£ Hecataeus o£ Ahdera or Tcoa ; ^ tlie 
aotlior, wlio composed Ins philosophical history of Egypt 
during the reign of Ptolemy I, rdatcs how the Egyptians, 
in order to assuage a god-sent plagne (see above), 
drove out of their laud a number of heretics and foreigners 
who would not conform to tile national cults^^and thereby 
irritated tlie gods against tlie natives: the bravest and 
most strenuons of the exiles emigrated xal 

riira? rinj-otF^, ^ot/Te<i afioXeyotje ^^yovpro 

jJdvaof; xal Kah^o^ t^v nWoH^ fTri^^etreffrarci't, a Se Xdev 

t^hrep-s ei? rrjv riJv KaVou/ieinji^ ^looi&araf. 

It has long been noticed * that tliis ia an attempt to 
combine the Greek legends of Danaiis and Cadinus with 
the well-known popular contamination of an account of 
the sKpulsion of the Hyksos with the Jewish exodus- 
traditions. Tlie latter combination—wddeh is certainly 
not without some foundation of historical truth, and wliich 
goes back in part to the Biblical e.\odus documents- 
fchemgeJvea^—^needa a special invesligation. The story of 
Baiiaus living first in Libya, tiien in Egypt, and 
emigiating tlience before the wratlr of Ai’^mno^ to Argos, 

^ PhQt J3ibl,, i, Dod. 2J4 ; Djodar. tcI (15), 3, 2, p. 542, Wc!iEl[ng. 

^ It ia A standing compkicit of the Egryptian n^A-iniit th? 

'‘Hyksos'' tkat they neglectod tho cultd dE the Egyptian f^ods—filjawjng: 
Hiereby the true Bedawin gpiirit. .See the S tftLl-An tat inscription 01 
Qiteen Hiitsliepsat^ the story oE Seknon He's fi^ht Against Apophis, who 
kntw nano oE tlio ^oils h^tt his lord SctEt of A^avis nnc| the 
insoripLion, quoted above, p, l7^^, lU 3- ^wrpif calls hifnself 

"beloved”—aot by Re', or Setli, eta—'but by Ills own gcnitiB (t*) I 
^ Eivalct, Altertunier d. Volkoe Israel, Ji, 120^ 

* Thaa vor/ aCiltoly K. Dyroff in HelmoU's Woltgesch.h 
1014, vol. ill, p, I havo treated tlie subj«ct in debail fn a atill 

unpeiblished lecture befero tJio Alunioh OrientUrl Society in 19 JO about 
th& brothorsol Josapli as aarj "sliopherd ptincos” (Gen, xlvii, 6). 
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ia manifeatly the popuUv Greek veraion o£ the invasion 
of tlie mixed rabble of Libyans and seafavjnff ^gean 
pirates—among tliem the to 

Adiraoi, like AvKaov^’f to A 6 >Ci 0 ir-RitjJci}t and 

^ M i ^ 

Akawiis = AqalFot^ “ into the Western - Nile delta 
during the old age of Ramses 11* the Icing with 
the countless eons^ above, p. 176, n. 1—and of their 
aubaequenfc expulsion under Merneptah (about 1320 K.Cr). 
Nothing could be move plauaible than the flight 
of tlie vanquished pirates in their galleys to the 
shore of the Peloponnesus, where they seem to have 
imported the Egyptian name jir^inTx*?, flooded land,” to 
a certain Arglve cape, still known to the age of Heoateeus of 
Miletus,^ and tbe Egyptian names "Iva^oif Vm, 

(abo ve, p. 181, ]i. 1), and perliaps also ^op-tij-r-iu-s: 
Fr 'iii-iy?"kitigof the coaatiand” into the genealogy of the 
Argive kings. The connexion of this " exodus ” vidth the 
expulsion of the Hyksos is quite arbitrary,* Possibly 
there may be a confusion of Dauaus and the 

with the inhabitants of the Hykaos city Zo^an 

P'n = at the bottom of it, perhaps not even that. 

^ The E^ypbiftn ortbogfcjirpiliy =A^iKffl[iliowa that priniatily the West 
Caucasian pirates are monub ivhotu the Greeks (acC TOEbOscliera article 
A eJuiiift, ^l, i ki Pauly- Wiawwj^, i, called Ayniaf Cr 'AicfToj (Arr., 

Peripl., S4], a name which has been plausibly derived l>y ^chiclcer 
frem the AblcKastnn word ttqd " coost-dwallera It is tbe CeucAfiLau 
eqaivulent of t3ie later Greek term ^Fjj»iTgjw^^eoM,tiueii The AJrjsi 
or ^aaj^Arovii Ur* the pec|>le livings on tlie =i; the dry tnnd ", 

^ Breosted-Eauke, p. 3oQ ; Breiisbeilj Iteconlii, iii, S7G, 579. 

* FHG., 1 , p. 23, Nc. 337 t Scbol. Eurip. Orest., STS, cd. Schwirte, 
i, p. 185, 3 ff. 

* Eusebius, Cbron.] FCieroiiyihus, l.e., places the flig'bt cf BQnH.ua 

twcnty^live years before tbab oE tbo iinokirra into t1ie year of 

Abreham 535 = HS1 V-C. He kneiv Hecatsus* tbeory and Iticruit to 
criticize tbe imp!Jed d:yncbroin£m. The Parian marble ebranidlDS (ad. 
Floch, TuebLiigsu, 1383 ; PHG. i, 533 ff.> pltice the immigration of 
CodiniilS into Thebea et 1519, tfiAtof Banana into Ar^OS at A.S. 1511. 
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There remain a again the cannexion of tlie KiiSfUtv dtrotKia 
to tlie iSgean witli tlie Hyksoa-age, thia time not with 
the acme of the Pliconician empire over Egypt, bnt with its 
final overthrow. The statement of Diodor, Sic. I, 23^ 4j 
tliat Cadmus, the KTtVTij? of ' in Boiotia came thence 

from the apparently homonymous Egyptian town — 
fi ipiw.^ —is Certainly derived from Hecatseu.s of Abdera, 
Jike an analogous passage in Qharax of Pa-gamon.^ 

8. The Cadmean Cohni^h described a^Arohiam ApoRodorus, 
Folemon of Ilion, Lgsimachus of Ale^^tdn'ct. 

We have already mentioned incidentally (above^ p* 175,. 
n. 3) that according to Josephus' excerpts from Manetho, 
" certain people said that the Hyksos were Arabians." 
One o£ these Alexandrian authors, who defended this 
opinion—probably Ptolemaeus of Mendes la used, but 
not quoted by Polysenus (Strateg.^ vii, 4; a.'d. 162), Avhere 
he speaks of the campaign of the conqueror of the Hyksos, 
Abmose, against the “Arabiaos” (. . . iir tw Trpaf 

ApapUr^ TToXe/i^j). 

^ Tbe i^ame probably utin to tlt&t of tliO ThOASalian {PhtbiiL) and 
Asian ic lowns 07 ^ 1 ? m the Trijos, near MtlatiiH, and in 

Kataonia ; Afid also of LyCftOllift ; see J^Jck, Vorgriseb. O.Jf.* 

73, £1, As T and S may aEtarnntO in "AAiniiiC'^ Isnguagsj, vre 

might iritli Prof. Sayce^ JSBA-, t3r„ 1393, 110, caiapam also -ri^teu, 
and Oarian ol Lytlian rA$a ^*rook ^ ^^co'lles" in old Ibaliui and 

Hreak dialects, VatrO, da ra BustiCA, 3, 1, C. ht^ty, ^amit. Fremdw., 
p, ^03, woqld dorh'-e frcin " ark'^ bscauee of the Xh^bnn 

legend About the "Ogygian^^ flood. Cf, Steph. Byz. a. Taiyafsn 
)n$^Ttov {=r!l''n I). 

* Seths, S.Ae., ^ 5 , S 5 , 

^ Mytiiogr, Gr., p. 334, Wosteemann; fr. 13. PHG., iii, p. 339, M. j 

KJlbtfu ^ey^tgip k4yt7in irph Toir^d^atr' rbif tfailA dij^arpijr 

l^yrs i K^>i0r ItAri tii iruptr irepceirr xu rtStrai atr^ Aitfricsv 

rirfitov trajut, 

* He IB tbe author to 'n'hani ttc cilu mast probably trace the Greek 
mention^ uf the conquest of Avavis by'^A^tfij (Tat-iaii!, Or. ad GtaocoS;, 
e 3Sr Euseb. praep. cv., x, ii, 14 GalsI. ; Clem. Alex., Str. i, 31, 101. 
Euseb., l.e.} x, 12, 2. JulinsAfric. ap. Euseb., l.c., x, 10, 19; SynoelL 
Dind., i, 10C, £Sl; [Jagtinl Ooh. ad Graec,, 0. 6. 
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If we find in Strabo, i. 447, that A.pol)odori,ig of Atliene^ 
the pupil of the great Alexandrian philologist and inter- 
prefer of Homer^ Avistarchug, classifies in lus tx^eatise on 
the Hocnerio "ship catalogue'* the compamiona of Cadmus 
immigrating witli the hero into Eretria and ooioniaing 
Pallene (above,, p. ISSj) as Aruhia^is (Apa.^e'; ol KdBfs^ 
iTiipScojSdifTec),^ it follows that lie connected on the one side, 
like Konon, the Cadmus-legend vrith tlie traditions about 
the Hyksoa, and that he followed on the other liand those 
Tipe?, for whom the Hykaos wei-e Arabs. A passage In 
Bekker, Anecd. (i, p. 733 shows that Apollodorus 
had mentioned the introduction of the alphabet into^ 
Greece by Cadmus in this connexion. 

Two more authorities for tlie connexion of Cadmus 
with tlie Hyksos can be traced indirectly : 

First Polemon of Illon, the famous epigraphist 
(c7TT}\oJc6ira^) — Srd/2nd ccntuiy B.C. —■ and secondly 
Lysiinachus (probably Ist century B.C.). 

If we suppose—with Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, 
1336—that the latter famous but rather insipid cicerone 
is throughout dependent on tlie learned Poleinon, whom 
he never quotes, in order to conceal hia plagiatlsm, we 
cannot fail to see that Pausanias^ refers to 
wl^en he criticizes with linguistic argamenta, relating to 


^ Ct Pliitarcb, TIicScdS, 

tvm ireal^aDifir^ And Diodoi^-, ili, Lftsr the TKebai!] of one A riti iimchea 
of Plflrto), w]io crvlJa tlie Tbrajiao Lyunirgms ati Aftii/ kiii^. 
Hoi'odotua, 6, u?, BiprCS&ly mentions tbie Gcphyrocan CadniciAiiS ns 

' . . tSpJ' KifS/iO-y ipturiy f -f^irfrcoAT' rCififtfrear 

Tjjit Siitinopsif Tfyij'infrflnj . ^ , nuSiiS^aT Si wtf] jtaI 

elAAic (iL OrU thor on mufti c) . . . utrvmfilo^i 

iftatfiir {ct however Eusab., above, p. 1&7, it. 4). Jif^apni]poC(FPF T^yrflfr of 

. r h KoJ'A-if i^rp VifbP', 

^ jK, 12, £; Toir otv fcs i^iuftrSat KaSfiSV t^p' O^JSitSa Aiy^rmi' 

(tal au tiftiiPM ipTftf fffTl P' fpxfvrroi' 'A^nar ri uiTitfMi , Sn ^Oyyft 

(tara Ti>i> PfflArprai PfoT moA t^p' A'y v^lui' 
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the alleged Phoenician name of X$y}ua ''Oyya:,^ ^vliicli aoe 
certainly not liia own litemi-y property, the opinion of 
fchoee wlio say that CadmnSj who immigrated into the 
TliebaiSi was iiot a Plioenician, but an J^ffyptian. Since 
w^eknow through Euseb. Praep^n ev’., x, 10 h,b that Polemon ^ 
{trasin. 13) dealt at Icngtli with the question of the 
cxpnlRioii of the Hykaoe by king in the first book of 

his “ Greek History ”—thus, obviously in connexion with 
Greek ^^prchistorica’'*—it is higlily probable that he brought 
this event, like Hetatseua of Abdera, into connexion witii 
the immigration of Cadmus into the Tliebais (and possibly 
of Danaus to Argoa). The linguistic argument in 
Pausanias, Lc-^ as well as other orientalizing etymologies 
connected with Thebes/ would suit the learned Polemon 


’ SchoJ, Bmr, PhMn * 10^; Sehoh Pind., 01,2«; Stepii^ Byz., 
*OTK"»f. . Hcsycll., Si V, “'OT'sar Tiif imAij htytt, 

Alei. LyCfiphr., 120&: ^n 7 iT^r A^ 7 ^™TEh^^f jSfw'iAcJ'r £Sff'd 

iv Ta! ixitn irai ‘OTvylar TvASt? 

irijm ■'If Aiytfrriai>^ CL Fhotias q. Vh ^Oyi/yja jrand, ii, 

p. 277, NOr 0 : Suidos, s. V, 'Ot^a «4Ka. Tlia 

ganeolojy which makitK ^"Cadffiua^' ft ecu of OgygOR sliowld be con»' 
parad with the Amhian trbditioji {above, p, 17^> 13. 3) tbAtthcHyk^S 
w'ere Amtilthtits, fer inPhteniciattpranunciJiitiO]]—oL Akkoxl. 

" bft p&werful ifii-vi’Arn., —the ia tbe title oJ tha 

AiDftlckitc kirtga xiiv, 7; 1 Sam. 3, 9, 20 , ^ 2 r. ] and 'Agaffi 

ill the Book of Efithei' La gyiiOiiyitiatfa Witli Ainalekito. 

^ UoAi^iDJi' iv rf) Tuv itfYifftieavy P 3 , JustlH, Coh. ad 

'Grace., c, 0 . 

^ Cf. above, n. 19ij, n. 1 , and Schol. Earip^^Phrmiios., 633 fF. ; T^tzee, 
LycDphr., 1206 ; Etym. ^fAg[ 1 l., 430, 4J ; EueUdK, 11 ins, 3,where 
tJic iiamenf Thebe? ie eaid to Lq taken (rom tbe cow, wbich led Cadmus 
CO the spot, for 6^fia c^ufcvri Af^rrw ^ As a matter of fact., there j£ 

no each ward Jar caw iti Syriac ar Aramaan, except nsy. 

A " sacrirtcial victim ** of any kind, not necessanly a cow. But there is, 
in fact, OK E. Assnianii hos observed in an otherwise very liozardaus 
essay, BflrL Phil. Weeheuechr., 1230, 3/1, c. IB, in Egyptian (Brugisch, 

Wh. 7, 1347k a word *=''J tP, "yaung cattlo,” "calf," 
written wicit tlia dcurminativo of a fettered sactiilcial viebim. Tbia 


would seem to suggest an Alexandrian origin for tha said etymology of 
Thebeft, and it might be well to remainLer timt Maiiellio'a LirthpLoca 


SebeLinytas 


2 ;eOOnOT^J was itself called 


after the ^'smered oalf’^ {Eiimichen, Geogr. d. alt Aeg., p. 2B3), 
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far bettfeT thiiQ bis plagiaviat Pauaaniafl. Ftoim it we 
gather that Polemon tned to prove that Cadmus, although 
iiailing from Egypt, was not an Egyptian native, but—as 
Konon-Manetho (above, p. 174 fh) repi-esentg him—one ot 
the wild fled to Gi'eece aftev 

had destroyed tfie atrongljold of Avaria. 

The traces of Lysimachus’ treatment of the subject are 
found ill Tacitua. He quotes Lysimathus* actouut of the 
ejKpulEion of tlie Hykgos (identified with the lepers and 
Jews,^ in Hist, v, 3), If, tliei-efore^ we find in another 
passage of Tacitus—without quotation—the Btatement^ 
that the Egyptians daim to have invented t!ie alpliabet^^ 
but that the Phojuieiaiifl brought the art of letter-writing 
to the illiterate people of Greece at a time when the 
Cana'anite fleet ruled the soa^ with an expreaa reference 
to the Cadmus-legend, it becomes highly pi'obable that 
here, too, Tacitus is dependent on Lysimacliua, and that this 
Alexandrian held a similar view as Hecatseus of Abdera 
about the over-^sea migration of Cadmus being couuccted 
with the expulsion of the Phceniciau invade is from Egypt- 
Even as Hecatseus (above, p. 19G), he must have divided 
the cmigranta from Egypt into two cl&saea: firet the^^^^ff 
under Cadmus^ profiting from their eoinmand over the 
fleet to sail to Hellas, and second the miaejn of the 
lepers under Moses expelled overland ijito the desert and 
building there the misanthropic state of the Jews, upon 
which he strives to heap every possible ignominy. 

^ Josepili^ C- A|)., ], Qf, ILiynioMcl W^ill, Journ. .ARmLiquA, 

^ Ann.,. ^L, 4 : " Priuii )>er Aniumlivni Aj^gyptii aensu-s mentU 

tif^Jigebnu t L . L ab lUjcrartufi 4^uwi iit»£ pUrhibtJti. Ijidi 
quiA niiire praepollBban b, intulliasi; . Qniji^rii lELnla est 

Cod mum elosjte Pnoeincuin rectum rudi hu^ Grae^Lue po^iiulis 

£rt»9 eius aiictarcm fuisse . . 

* That they rcPtlly did SO ill Pliilo'i time appeiu's from the fumcmji 
pASSHg^, Phnedr., 274c, and ]^1 j ilcbos, Ish, ot ^rliicli a iiew will 

tie found in my PiflUi u, d- Alphabet, Aruhiv. fL fjesdir 

<J. Pliito!). szxKiVj pp. 5-13. 

JRA 5 , AfP-TI- 
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The result of the foregoing ano-lyses 13 that there waa 
a con-sensus among Alexandrian scholars about 

the historic connexion of the Cad mean oolonixation of tli4f 
jSgeis, and consequently also about the date of the 
introduction of the •yfuLfifietra into Greece, either 

at tlie or at the hnal expulsion of tlie HyksoE 

dynaaty of Egyptr Chronologically tlie latter view comes 
nearer to the Herodotean date assigned to Cadmua (about 
1510 Yet this date, obtained by dead-reckoning of 

generations in half-mythic genealogicSj is sufficiently 
distant from that attributed to the espeller of 

the Hykaos, by Alexandrian scholars,^ to prove that their 
theory about the age of Cadiuoa is in no way influenced 
by the Milesian Xoyoyptitlfoi, who were indeed, as a matter 
of fact, totally ignoi^ant of the whole Hyksos episode. 

In reality, there is not the slightest reason for the 
assumption that any part of the expelled '^Hyksos'^' 
invaders did emigrate oversea to the jEgean coasts. The 
theory is purely constructive and proves no move tliau 
that tho above-quoted Hellenistic scholars did take it for 
granted that the F^tosnician " Cadmus came fi-vm Bjypt 
to Greece and that they naturally wanted to explain tiiis 
paradox. 

On the contrary, the theory about the Hykaos empire^s 

^ According to Heredot.! ib 44, there lire fiv* generations benreea 
Haralilsa nnd Oj,dmiiS ; ii, he AAya that three gCiieL^tiOn^ are about 
lOfJysAi^; ii, 145, he giTes ^OO y&arTe m the period betiveon Herakleg 
Afld his o^ru age {abont 450 b.c.). 'This gives about ICM30 jiot 

1600 OA the M3S. qE Haredot.^ li^ 14S, have—be^^uee the letor sofibea 
miareAd the wesLorn (f.atgn X = 60 for the Eoatern ^ 

r^hlch would have hoari written ^ in Tburtoi—OS tlm period betweou 
Herodotus and Culiuus. Cf. Wiedeiuaon, Herodot's, ii. B., pt 517. 

^ Aceetding to' Menotha the lust yaur ol Altuieae is ISS? a.c. Eusob. 
gives ui>n. Abrukfe ^D4=lVS3 u.C. 3 lC- fof '‘Afizoait, Julius 

AfriouauS places the nnd the expulsion of the Hyksos 

17^7 n.C}. BFoa 3 t«:l pluoes Ahmow 15110-1557 b.c. eceording to good 
astronomical ovidenco. For Herodotus Euttb. gives 46&/7ai ixfi-i, which 
would pinCa Cadmus iu IlC.^ nnd not into the your 1456 S-C., 

ivhare he plaoM him {above, p. 197|)r Evidently Heroilotua' date wus not 
oonsidored'by Aloxaodriea ohtonologists. 
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tempomry extension over great part of tlie near East and 
over certain parts of tlie jEgean, aa we find it in Conon 
and as we have good i-eaaon to atti-ibiite it to Manetkos, 
accords in a most striking way with our arch^logical 
evidence ; witli the Bagdad lion (p. 173, n. 4, fig. 11) and 
the Gnoastjs inscription (p. 170, fig. 10) of Hiin Aufr 
n E\ with the aynclu-oiioas absohite Jack of cuneifoim 
documents ill Babylonian as well as in the Haiti 
areliives, with tlic discovery of Fli<Enicjan inscriptions on 
tlie Hagia Tiiada copper ingota. It accords quite aa well 
witli the independent traditions about tlie world-embrac¬ 
ing conquests of one SiSsti-is (abovc^ p. ISS) and of a king 
Osiris (Bufliria^ ‘3 R' —above, p. ISS f.), and possibly 

also witli the legend of a pvehelJenit king Xap^aB^v — 
a name corresponding in a striking way to tJie title 
i'ar Padair -it Atuan of tlie Kassite king of Babjdon, 
Agul^akriine ^“^1650 E.c.—in Crete, Thracia, and Lycia- 
Cilleia,^ who la reckoned £ls a nephew of Oadnius “ and 

^ V 3Sa. Regera, Oubliu^ of the Hiat,. oE Rorlj' BiLbylauia, 

ISQS, ip. 44>. Komsfnel, Grundr., 190. 

* " Mines ” ot Crete (sea arbova, p. 107^ n. SJ wilt^ ■" Sarpfldtjn ” 

bacBnisH of Milatos”—apanyiiious liero of tbe bcHnonymoua town^ in 

Crete JMid Karia—ftud driveti him from Cietc to Iijcia (Herod., i, 173). 
As ruler of Lyeie. (and Cilieia. Immiseh in RescLer^a LiCic., a.v. c. 3fiSf. ] 
lifl i& inantianad ainOii^ Lbe allias af Troy in Heoier. In Throea a 
“^aTped[m'\ gon of Europe and Pc«oidou, Ls mentJcmeil by the 
Hegesippus of Pullene, wti o spooks of the ftnaiKk of ^ ‘ CudmuFj * * and Proteus 
to Phlleno {Seliol. ^utip, Rlioeos, 20, ef. Lykophr. 1^34, and Schel. 
Eubaar, ii, 302). He is said t4 bjLve b^en killed by Heraklcs (Apolled. 
Bibb, ‘A, 5, §, 13), that is by the rapiTsentii.tiva of the immigraLin^ 
UorifttlS. TllO search f&r thefliabar (HMiiio!!, Mi^no, Patrtl. Craeca, 05, 
47£ ff.), tlie vicborious lig^ht of ** Mhios in Crete end of JTei'acles " in 
Thracs a^ainat "Snr Pudan ’’ may be an ecbo of the later dofwnfal] of 
the llyksga empire Over Cteia and tbe ooatt of Thrace tbraug^b tbe 
attack ef the Minyatin and l?orians, provided that the Kasslto title 
/^QKfan" ^vas berna already by the Hyk^Os predecessors cf tbe 
KoSSite ruleis. The different landmarks and promOetOriCs called 
j Immiscll, l.C.) after a demon, whom Ed. Schwartz, 
Qoaesb. Harod., 13, eorntctly explains 03 the irythie repreaemtatlveoE a 
^ ‘ (‘etUai it proedioatiSj . . . naic^ib prOMUtiinn^F circutn- vcfitHiifmi 

pcricidMHi ' suggest a plftusi Lie ety npology for this place-n ame: as the 
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aoTi of " Europa " (above, p. 06, n. 1) by tlie Greek genea™ 
lo<=fi 6 t 3 and credited with a similar fseai'ch for an abducted 
Biater asCadmus'’ and "CiJix 

The traces of this abort-lived PluEnieo^Egyptian vi^orld- 
empire tmtsi not he looked for in tho domain oj ji^^red and 
decorative art. TJie estcavations in Cana'an—however 
insufficient they may bo judged—have amply pi'oved that 
(Aere neosr a Phcsnician art of any important 

originality. Tbei'ofore in Egypt tlie native art-tradition 
of the land has not in the least been influenced by the 
irruption of the PliCDnician and Arab tribes known as the 
Hykscs* Consequently it is qvnie morj^ to say with Een^ 
Dussaud,^ that the excavation a of charscteristicahy 
■"Minoan" frescoes and vases of the"'Palace styleon the 
flite of the Ka^n^a of Thebes by Mr. K^ramoponloa 

6carient ddJinitinemejU les hy^oihkses par lesqitelles on cherchaii 
A Stablir que la Thihes pr^heUenique ilait pMnicienne. On 
doit done reqeter toutee le$ conchisiom, et eUes $ont nombre^see, 
tirdes de FAymoloffie sdmitiqne dn nont de Gadmus/’ On the 
same principle we could deny that Egypt ever vros 
a Roman province, because its art remained Hellenistic 
without any trace of an influence of the—non-existing 
—specifically Italic or Roman ai t. 

On tlie contrary, the rapid spreading of the PlicjcniciaTi 
alphabet over the whole Mediterranean cultural sphere is 
in itself good evidence for a dominating political influence 
exercised over all the lands, where the new KaSpym 
fypdftpaTn were adopted at a certain epoch during the 
second millennium b,c. The practical advantage of tlje 
Pheenieiaa alpl^abet over some kind of simple syllabary 

BAb^lOiiinns CA.ll£<I tha WB^t wind A[nEidrri (Mufs-A rnold, llOat} 
'‘wind from AnHirru'', as in Austria tlifl west wind 1(1 CJlJlail 

boariacli witjd’^ (Bavarian wind), and ass tJie Greeks called tli& 
soutill-wcstern wind “Libyan’’ wind, ao “wind of 

Padan ■' may bavo been tbo name f&r tlje Fsouth-eastetn wind biowitig 
from BadfiD-Alwaii on to the Lyeiftii and Tljmcian eLortu. 

^ Civ. Prefi&n.s, 1G14, p. 3&l ■ of. 17&. 
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liketlie Cypriote is negligible, not to say non-esistcnt.^ In 
any case it oannot explain why European people accepted 
it ill prefercDOe to. Jet ua say, the Cypviote-syllabary 
or tlie iTeXatf'/iva ypof^fiara (above)* As the oae 
o£ ouuQifovin fici-ipt on clay-tablets by tiie Palestinian 
and Egyptian dipiomatists of the Amarna period and 
probably even of tlie 12tli dynasty, and as the use of clay- 
tablets for the Minoan script of Ci'ete, presuppose the woild- 
eiupire, the Jlarr 2 tt hU^ti of Sargon I of Assur (2180 B.C.) 
over the whole ncar^ East and over the Mediterranean 
coasts up to their utmost Westene limita,^ so shall we incline 
now to attfibutfl the disaemination of the Fhcenician 
alpiiabet, not to the mere commercial influence of the 
comparatively powerless trading cities on the Syrian coast, 
but io ihe politieal and economic subjugation of the whole 
Meditorrnnefin world hg the jAurt-ltved world-^fire of Hian- 
It is the administration of this Egypto- 
Phcenician ^arrui ki^ii whieli muat liavc aupplantcd 
for a while the old wedge-writing on clay-tablets by the 
use of the greatly simpUfjod Plipenioo-Assyrian ayllabary ^ 
on papyrus and leather; the customaiy writing materials 
of the Egyptian burcauctacy, thereby causing the present 
absence of all docinnentary evidence during the whole 
Hyksos and Cassite period os well in the Boghaaheui 
as in the Pabylonian records. The concluding evidence 
for this theory is offered by the discovery and 
palocographic analysis of the alphabeto-hieroglypie 
inscriptions from the Sinai peninsula. As I have been 

^ Wb Fihauld remBunbar that b1ie ALyssini^n Btid tbe Indian grAm- 
niariaii? A syllabary to tlie ordinary alphabet at a 

when tlie latter was uied ever the wise]* 

- See above, p, ISIO, on t>te new Sar^on ta xtdiEeovai ed Ly Dr, E. f orret. 
Cf, my note in tlie review Janus, i, J92I, p. 21^ 

’ Thia ^haraeteriSfitiau of the alphabet will be amply jastified in my 
fortheoniing Loak on the origin of tljo alphabet to appear aa the next 
siipplenaentary volume of the review Afib, Eeitr^^a z. alu OescVi- 
tlirou^b tlie kindness of Frof. Lohmanu-HaupU 
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ftble to 3liow> a peculiar alphabeto-bieioglyphic acript 
dev'eloped on tbe border-line of Egyptian and 
Cananite civilization by tlie mere fact that people who 
used both the hieroglyphic and the alphabetie signs soon 
began to mis occasionally hieroglyphic aiid sytionymiyiis 
alphabetic signs; to use, fov example, for the Photinician 
N-sign^ with the name nn^ai" = "snake", the ditferent 

snake-hiemglyphs Fliconician 

mSm the Egyptaan water - iiieroglyph for the 

Phosnician the Egyptian " head” sign gij etc., juat as 
W0 find Germans^ who habitnally mix signs of the 
ao-callcd Gei-man or Gothic cursive script with signs from 
the '“Latin" alphabet, because they liave been taught 
both scripts at school and use the signs indiscriminately 
without even noticing tbe " mistake 

No troce of this hieroglyphic admixture is to he found in iJte 
North-Semitiot Phoenician, and Aramean inscriptions of the 
frsi miUe/adum B.G., that is, in the Cana'atiita and Syrian 
alphabetic inscriptions, that were ]^nown before Petrie's 
epoch-making discoveries in Sc mbit el Cfiadhm I liave 
therefore supposed that they were expurgated at the time, 
when the political influence of Egypt in PJicenicia and 
Syria had come tq an end, tliat is in the period, the 
beginning of wJiich is marked by Wen Ammon’s 
account of the contemptuous treatment experienced by an 
Egyptian envoy at the hands of a Plicenician potty ruler. 

On tlic contrary, I have been able to shew ^ that a 
goodly number of Egypiianising signs are to be met with 
in the ancient Arabic alphabets, of both ttie Northevn and 
the Senthern branches, and in oH ilic Mediterranean- 
dpJtabets of Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Spain. This 
could not be tlie case if a purely Plioenico-Assyiian script 

^ Kenitische Wcihiusehriftfin, Freiburj^, iii, pp. lOC (F. Tliia is 
coDtraty to th* iJca tLal tlie aljjtialjeb whb /mm tJje liieroglyplia* 

’ I^>ic]., ]jp. USB. 
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had baen propagated from sucl^ centres as Sidon or Tyre,^ 
but it i$ quiU TiAtuTvtl according to ’?vhat ive should liave 
oxpectad if the spread of the alphabet la due to the 
administration of a Fhcenico-Arahis^ v?or}d-em‘pir^ 
naval and commercial settlements on all the coasts of the 
ancient wAoifc centra wjis in and Thebes* 

Comparative palseograpliy has definitely confirmed tlie 
theory of ancient Alexandrian soholava that "Cadmus" 
brought the alphabet to the Greek coasts from ^^ypt. 

^ Tlio CDp[rtr ingets of Hafji* Triad*, Ifyceni?, Serra Uixij arc nil 
products af the Syrian (KfiniL Weiljltiscltr CypiTLau 

mine.-!. If tliey enme from SlUfti they tpouIcI show (a) tracea of Jirficnic, 
wliicli chamcLariatio cf thacoppor ote of the ^f*]*chite-l*nd, and 
(^] si^ns of the pcoaltiu' Sinai alphabet, aspecially the Eigyptia^ii^ing 
n or \n lEtatciLcl of the e in the 3d HngiaTriada, aocf 

the Sjiuai instead of tliC geimina PitcBDieD-Aaayrtaii 




Hajji Mirza Ha^an-i*Shirazi on the Nomad 
Tribes of Pars in the Fars-Nameh-i-Nasiri 

Bt Ti . austIiN lane 

rpHB FSTB-Kimeh-i-N'Asiri (litK. Tikrfin 13 lS/1895-6) cqjx- 
taias much valuable mfematicu regarding the Yaticus 
nomad tribes^of the province. 

The book is divided into two volumes^ the first of which is 
chiefly a history of Fdrs* The second contaios sectionB on 
the notables of Shiria, and on the various quarters of the dty, 
as well as the seventy-six districts of Fdra, The final chapter 
ifl made up of miscellaiieoiis geographical information^ 
including two short aections on the tribes. The first of these 
is under the heading of " IMt ” and the other under 
‘^Tawdff”. 

The lldt fall into four main groups i— 

1. Five Tribes. 

2. Qashqiis. 

3. Tribes oif Kiih-Giiuyeh District. 

4. Tribes of Mamassani Distriefc. 

Each of the five tribes ia dealt with in brief in the chapter 
at the end as regardb origin, locationj and organisation. 
Several notables of each tribe are mentioned, and for further 
higtorical particulars the reader is referred to other places in 
both volumes. 

The author follows the same plan in the case oi the Qasbqii 
tribe. 

The tribes of the two remainiug classes are described in the 
sections on the districts they occupy. 

Besides these there are two other tribes—the Ghurb.il Band 
and the Giv Biz—regarding both of which short notices are 
in the section on the Ildt. 

The section on the Tawilf gives a few particulars about each 
of thirty-five separate tribes. 
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Iti the following article, which is entirely a translation, 
I have touched oq tribal history only so far as it throws light 
on the customs of the nomads and their place in national 
and provincial life. 

Omitting lists of tribal chiefs and details of no passible 
interest, I have kept the translation abbreviated as far as 
seemed practicable. 

Part I.— IlIt 

II (pi, " Hit ”) is tbfi name given to a people who dwell in. 
block tents in the desert and who migrate twice a year,'thus 
spendbg thdr summers in the cold region and their winters 
in the hot country,’^ 

Tke Five Tmdes^ 

1 . Ainallii Tribe 

This tribe originated among the nomads of Turkestan, some 
of whom emigrated to Fixa in the time of the Mongol 
il-ihans and settled there. They usually supplied a force of 
several thousand cavalry and infantry for the Mongol rulers. 

Their winter quarters are in the Districts of Ithafar, Ddr4b, 
and Fasdj and their summer quarters in EAmjird and 
Marvdasht. 

Their chief from the time of the Sstfavi kings has always 
been a member of the Abu'l-W^rdl family, who trace their 
ancestry back to Muhammad ^lih Abnl-Wiirdh who was 
chief of the tribe in those early days. From the year 
A,H, 1293 up to the present Bd^ir Shin Buldqi has been chief 
of this tribe. He inherited that office from his direct 
ancestors. 

The writer knows for a fact that during tbe past forty-five 
years up to the present (a.h. 1304) the chief means of liveli- 

' Fdrs vol. ij, p, 3C&, 11. 4-0. See FirBnima oI Jbnu'U 

Batthi ed. Dr. Nichoboa aild Mr, Le Stran^a, p. 13^. TJ|$ particulAr 
tribe is uat rdcntiioiied, 

■ Sot SirPfltcy ijf Ptrirw, toI, ii, pp, 470-&0, for parMcuIftre 

regarding theso tribot tiiey Ore at piesenb, alao pp, 44S et aeqq., for our 
rotatioDS ivith their loaders during tbo war. 
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hood ol the Aiuallti tribe have been sEealmg, highway robbery, 
Aud pillaging in various parte of Fars^ Kirm^j, and Yezd. 

When the govemor of Fais took steps to puuiah them aad 
forbade them to lob, they oonfiaed their activities to Kirmin 
aud Yezd. However, there has been a tendency among them 
to earn an honest living, and as a result of the efforln of 
Mu'^tamidu’d Dewleh Hdj]f Farhdd ^ and of iMlriift ‘Alf 
Muhammad Khin. Qawdmu'hMiilk Sbirdai, the woifit oiTenders 
of tlie tribe have bpen punished and the obstinate among them 
forced to suhinission and obedience. 

Most of the tribe have settled in the open country around' 
Faa4. This district is the best of all Firs for the cultivation 
of tobacco, the poppy, and cotton with the aid of irrigation 
wells, and for agriculture in general without irrigation. Since 
fiettliug down they have busied themaelves with agriculture, 
and during all four seasons of the year they do not leave 
the level open district atgund Fasi, Year by year their 
agricultural activity increases. As a result of theii present 
peaceful habits valuable catavaas pass in safety through their 
territory* TheAinallus are divided into twenty-five sub-tribes. 

An ancestor of the writer, GhulAm Husayn Ktidn Shihiydn 
wag at one time the Shah's c^imuandaiit of artillery, 
According to I.fusavn KhAu ShihAbuT-Mulk he obtained for 
his sub-tribe, the Gfuk-Ffr, the title of " shahiyuu ” (friends of 
the ShAh) at the same time aa several ether tribes received that 
lionour.® 


2 . Bdfirt Tribe- 

The winter quarters of this tribe are in SarvistAn, KurbAl, 
Aud KavAr, and their summer quarters in the Districts of 
ArsinjAn and Kainfn. 

From the time of the Safa vis the chief ship of the tribe had 
been held by the duel of the Arabs up to the time of Mir Mahdf 
Khin Arab Shaibani. He had two sons, to the elder of whom 

* (JovenicE-GeocriJ of Furs, a-H. Ii03-S. 

* /VIrff toL it, p. 309, I. fi-p. 319, L 
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Mtf Salim KIAq, he gave the leadership of the Aiabsj while the 
other eon, Mir Shafi^ Khiji, he made chief of the B^riis. 
After the latter^s death he was auooeeded hj his son Mir 
Eaf£' Khin BA^L 

The Bisiris are divided into five sub-tribes, who speak 
Persian with one exception—the Chehdx Buiucheh, ‘whose 
language is Tunkish*^ 

3* Bohb-lft Tribe “ 

Since all this tribe speak Turkish,^ they must have come 
origmaUy from the nomad tribes of Tuikeatan, who came to 
Persia at the time of the Seljifq kings and Mongol Il-Khana 
and settled in Fdrs ; for up to the present one of the nomad 
tribes of Turkestdn hving in the plain of Khwira^m has 
retained the name of BahhrM. 

Theix winter quaxtexs are in the plains of Isad Kh^t in. 
LArist^n and the plain of D4r4b, while their summer quarters 
’ are in the neighbourhood of !R4m}m!, Marvdasht^ and Kamm. 
For some years paet they have not left the neighbourhood of 
Ddr^b j they have remained summer and winter along the- 
banks of the rivers of that district. 

The tribe^a governor and leader in the time of Xidir Shih 
was Ilusan Khin Nafar. In the year a.h. 1258 all the- 
Bahflrl5 sub-tribes united in support of Mullah Ahmad 
Baharlfi and obtained for him, from the government, the' 
chiefship of the whole tribe with the title of Khin.. In the^ 
year a.H. 1275 he died, and the various eub-tribes went to- 
war with one another until CherAgh All Beg succeeded in 
pacifying most of them and then became their ehief.* 

In A.H. 1294 H4jji FarhM Mfrz4 issued instructions for the- 
conquest of the forfaress of Tabar, which had been in the 
possession of Fati 'Ali^ Bah^rlu and a number of brigands. 

1 VoL ii, p. 510, u. ^-9. 

* See Sir Percy Sykea^ Eisiery of Persia, ii, pp. iSS-flO, far tribal- 
activity dnrm^ thb war. 

* LC. * dialect at Tuikiali cenfaining 6. lai^ propOrtiOii ol Persian warda.. 
Tbia applies fa oU the TnrkUb apeken in Fixe. 

^ Voi, ii, p. SIO. I, s^-p. 311J. 9. 
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Every day they plundered caravane far and neat^ and then 
retired to Tabar for safety. This went on for ten op fifteen 
years. These opciationa were entrustad to the Qawdmnl’ 
Muitj Tvho brought the iasue to a succeeisful conclusioii,.^ 

Husayn Kh^ii Bah^d^ succeeded Charigh ‘All Beg aa chief, 
and up to the present he has endeavoured to bring the ’whole 
tribe to a state of law and order; and he has removed the 
stigma of brigandage and pillaging Inom the tribal records.. 

There are twenty aub-tribes of the Bah^rlils. 

4h Arab Triht 

The nomad Arab tribea in Fdxa arc a branch of the Bedouin 
Arabs of Najd, Oman, and Yemamehin Arabia, who came to 
subdue and organiee Firs in the times of tbe Ummayid and 
Ahassid Caliphs,* and even from the earliest times of Muslim 
government. According to cuat-om the Arabs brought their 
families and flocks with them. 

They live in black tents and wander back and forth the 
whole year, through mountam and plaia. However, those of 
the Arab tribes who dwell near BAm-HoTmuz, JirrShi, and 
Dauidq, have no ordinary winter and suimuer quarters. In 
the summer they stay along the rivers, and in the ’winter in the 
uplands, remaining the year round in one district. The 
pronunciation and dialect of this aection of the Arabs have 
retained their original purity. 

As regards the other Arabs in Firs, they spend their winters 
in the Sabrab Dietrict, Rddan, and Ahmadi. They spend, their 
summer up country in such places as the Ba’w^ndt District, 
Qunqarf, and Sar-Shahdn. 

The distance between winter and sunomor quarters la about 
a hundred parasangs.® The language of this branch of the 

1 Val. l, p. 337, L I etwqi, 

* See Mr. Le Striiljc’a ACticIc on HmTiJ.Ejilkhi in JiTjlfl. lor 1912, p. 321, 

it ia BbateU tliat ’ A(ludu’'d-DAW]til brought a tribe of Syrian Araba 
to tha DaatiLiat^la Dfatriot. 

* Sir Pei^y Sykes infomied me tJiat tlie ol tho lULfmtiDp oI 

all the Gf a tribes does not axceod 2)00 mike; that of the Qa^ti^Afa 

ie about 300 miles- A study of the map bean out this etatemenl. 
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Are^bs has undei^one so many changes both in foxm and 
prommciation that it ia no longer Arabic^ nor is it ordinary 
Persian, Turkish^ or Luri. Kotbing of their original language 
has remained except the Arabic pronunciation.. 

The tribes of Arabs were originally in two sub-diviaionjg— 
Arab JabbAreh and Arab Shaibdni^— the latter beuig known 
also by the iiame of Arab Khdii. Both these sab-divisions are 
again divided into aub-tribeSj numbering fifty-seven altogether. 

The chidship of the Arabs from ancient times has belonged 
to the Shaibinl tribe. Their remote ancestor^ Mir ‘Isrua'il 
Khin Arab Shaib^ni enjoyed considerable favour with the 
^afavis. His son, Mir Mahdi KhAn succeeded him and became 
govenior of the Arabs and Biairia. Of his two sons, Mir 
Sahm Kh4n became governor of the Arabs, and the other 
Mir Shafi' Khin, governor of the B^sirfs. 

The year a.h. 12S5 was one of droaight and famine, and the 
nomads sufiered considerable hardship. A number of the 
Arabs made a raid on the QashqAIs and carried off some she- 
asses. Then Diirib-KhAn, Il-Begl of the Qashqdis, pursued 
the robbers with a hruidred mounted men, and reached the 
plain of D4rAb, the camping ground of ^Ali Quli KhAn, chief 
of the Arabs. DarAb Elhln stated his business and insisted 
on the restoration of the donkeys. In an ensuing encounter 
‘All Quli Kh^ was killed and the IhBegi obtained his animals. 

Rizd Quli Khfin, the next chief of the Arabs, commanded 
the regiment of Arabs and Bahdrlus, who for years fought in 
the Garm-Sir ia the service of the govemmentj against rebels 
whom they reduced to submission.^ After his death in 
A.H. 1298 the chiefship of the Arabs ceased to he held! by any 
member of the tribe 

5. Nafar Tribe 

They speak Turkish and therefore must have come from 
among the nomads of Turkeatin. As has been mentioned 
1 Vol. 1, p. 3,1. le: p. 312.1. 28. 

* j.s. it hod Already pasaad intA the family cf the Qawdimu^J'Xulh, aaa 
p. 315, 
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before, Hi j ji Husayu Khin. Naiar became chief of the Bah&xl^ 
and Nafar tribes during the reign, of If Mir Sh^h. His son^ 
Mnhammad Taqi Khin Nafar succeeded him. 

The latter's son AU Akbax Khin, T7ho in turn was head of 
the two tribes, spent several yeara in the service of Hijjf 
Muhammad IJusayri Khdn, Governor of where he 

learned the art of prosody and rhyme.^ He was the govemor’a 
private secretary for some time. 

The Ifafara are divided into sixteen sub-tribea.^ 

Amalgamatioit of the Five Trib^ 

In the latter part of the year a.h. 1S75 Ahmad Khin^ chief 
of the Bahdrllis and Nafars died. Then the BahArliis fought 
among themselves and spared neither lives nor property^ 

The Ainallns who lived near the Eahdiltis reheled againet 
the govemment and captured D^ib and Sab'eh. They also 
rendered many of the main roads unsafe. 

Sultdn MuxAd Mirzi,. Govemor-Genexal of Fars^ appointed 
Ja'far Quli Mirai chief of the BabdrlA^ Kafar, and Ainallii 
tnbes. The former gave instmetiona for the pnniahment of 
the Baharius and Ainallds and for the reparation of the damage 
they had done in the various districts.® 

In A-H. 1278 Mlrafi '.4li Muhammad Xh^n^ who became 
Qawamu’l-Mudk on the death of his father Hdjjf Mifzd 'Ali 
Akbar/ was appointed Governor of Dirib and chief of th& 
fldt-i-Khauaaeh ® (five tribes). 

QAaHtiiJ Tribe ® 

When the Khalaj came to Persian. TrAq from the provincea- 
ol Asia Min or part of them left the main body and settled 

^ Tbfi brief notice of tbe tribe is aiipplcmented irith flftjJour cqupleba- 
O'f hia poetry. 

* VeL i[, p- 31*, L 10-p. 315,1. IS, * VoL i, p. 320,1. 1 eteeqq. 

* Foarth SOU of the fAnlCitLfl Hijji IblC^LfiSL Kbin Itimidv d-DawieJl. 
Sec vot ii, p. 47,1. II ot for the Mttoiy of tbe fftmily. 

s Vol. ii, p, 51, J. 6; &1 bo p. 201,1. IS. 

* Seo Sir Party Sykwt'^ of Pertia, tdI. il, pp. 477-0, fcur inor» 

recent pftrtionUrg; and pp.. 409-5.1& for an acconnt of their in vestsilS 

and Enal defeat in l9lS. 
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in Fira. So the general public lefeired to the migratiaii of 
'these people as " qach qAi **, i.e. " gurikhteh ” (a fugitive)^ 
this 'Tras afterwards changed in form to " Qashq^l 

Afterwards part of them aettled in the diatricfc of QlinqaTi 
and dwelt in villages. Up to the present their language has 
lemamed Turkish^ and this division is called the Khalap 
Those who made the seml-yearly migrations are divided 
into two gxoupg—Khalaj and Qashqii,® 

The chief of the Qaehqdls, who ia always a rucmbex of the 
tribe, is known aa the “ Il-Khinl while his deputy is known 
.AS the " il-Begi Headmen of villages do not recognize 
any superior except the Il-Kh^ni and the Il-Begl. Farticiilarg 
regarding the leaders of this tribe are to be found in this 
FiTS-hTameh in the section on Maid^n-i-SbAh—a quarter of 

The winter quarters of the tribe in the south are in such 
places as the Districts of Aiba^ah, Afsar^ Jarah^ Khisht^ 
Khanj^ Dashti^ Dashtist4n, Farashband, and MAhiix Militl. 

They have their summer quarters in. the Districts of Dizgir4> 
:Sar Hadd-i-Chahar Dungehj Bar Hadd-i-Shiah t^ithieh^ Kdm 
Ffrdz, and KAkin. 

There are sixty-six sub-divisions of the tribe. ^ 

Muhammad ‘Alf Elhin was born ir a.h. 1208 and succeeded 
his father after his death, as Il-KhAni. Tn a,ii. he 
married into the family of the Farmdn Farmi and in A.H. 1248 


1 This is ohrioDBlyA Beraiaa invention. Itegswlmg the aub-trilw:^ 
whkb iie cEassea as a brsDjclL of tLa Qa&hqAlia ^to]. ii^ 313), hq qIh- 
wElorc fvoL ii^ p. £7, L 5): " Thoy od^mally OOme. from tho plain of ^chii^ 
in TurkeatAn And oune (a FAis \ritK fiho QaabquC tnbf in An£iiont timoa. 
Then thay diridlad into two branches, oznb ot wLieli united with tta QoshqAlq 
ood bocaaia uomodt^ wMo the other tettiod in the Shinlzs. Tbo Bayiita 
of Fjln And thfl BayAta of NiehApi^r in KhurJg^D wer? 006 tlibo in the 
fltftt plMO.” Scfl ftlflo TpJ. ii, p. II. Sl-7 ; The Agh Aughalt Cribs 
originally came from Tflitestin with Fjixa to tho Baykta ajni QaBb.qjtra 
Turldflh is their language up to the present” 

* This distinetion eppe^cs ag4iin in Faib Namsb, only In list of siity-siE 
.eub-tii bes of tho QeshqiL^. S«e iVtisAafu 1~Qid(st {tranilAtiaii)^ p. 

* Vol. ii, P 325 Pr am, I. 2. 
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took offence at the latter^ and 'frithdieff all ihe tribe Irorn PAra 
to the neighbomihood of Kiinuan.^ 

Prince 'Abbds Jdftiii, Governor of Kirman, gave them a 
hearty reception, and appointed fo3: their use sufficient land 
fox 100^000 households of nomads, both in the cool xegion and 
in the hot belt of his province.^ 

Three years later Mindchihr £h^u Mu'tamidu’d-DaTvleh, 
Vesir of FArs^ forced him and MirzA Muhammad Fas41 to go 
to TihrAn, where the former remained as an honoured guest 
for years. In 1265 he returned to ShirAz, where he played 
nn important part in the affaira of the province and died 

A.F. 1268. 

He had three eons^ the eldest of whom, Iftikhirul-AkfA 
JihAn Gir KhAn Il-Begi, was bom in a.h. 1230. For a time 
he was commandant of the QasbqAi Eegiment, and spent some 
years in that capacity in TihrAn until his return to Shtraz in 
A.H, 1205. For two years he was governor of DArAb and then 
JKdzrdn, After the death of his father he became li-Begi. 

Mnh. Qiili KhAu became IbKhdni in A,¥. 1208^ and until 
his death in. a.f. 12&'t he exerted such an influence for good, 
over his tribe that no one suffeired robbery at their bands.® 

Tribes of Kt>h GindrEH District 

When the city of ArrajAn flourished, its dependeneies^all 
the Ktib Gfluyeh District—^vere divided into eight parts. 
After it fell in ruins end Bihbib An * flourished, the Lux tribes of 
this district obhterated the boundaries of these districts and 
caused their names to be forgotten. Each tribe overran what 
it could of mountain and plain and the new distrieta thus 
formed were given fresh names. 

1 Vfil. 31, p. 115, ], 17, 

* Vol. i, p. 261, U. 1-2. ypl. i, p. 2*2, ]. C. Tliey rebumod to Sltirda 

tLe Bamfl 

* Vol. ii, p. 115>J. 17-p. 117,1. 13. 

* Mr. G. la Strange infciniiH toe that Bihbihjia replacod irraj^n, jmh3 it 3a 
Tathfir a qufWtloia CKactly T^hat OtTB tha ruidfi af tllfr Utter city+ See 

<j/ £asiem CaliphtUe, pp. 2^6—9. 

' jhas. AFiUi, 1923. 
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The Alw^r of Lur) and a numbsr of plaiiit-dweUeT9 
apeak the Lur dialect.^ 

Aod the Lutfl of Firs are in two diviaiona^those of 
Mamassani, who are daaciibed elsewhere, and those of the 
Kdh Grfluyeh Districtn These latter are divided into three 
tribes. The men of eaeh tribe, as in the case on Daahtist&n^ 
recognize no superior except theit own chief, nor wiii they 
submit to any other.^ 

The detailE of the organization of the tribes are as follows:— 
1 . Aqi Jari THbe 

The fiiat of these three groups of nomads is the A.q4 Jari 
tribe. They aaaigix their origin to several Turkish, Persian, 
and Lur tribeSr 

In ancient timee their households ainounted from three to 
five thousand or even more, but now they number only about 
eight hundred. They are divided into a number of snb-tribea. 

They remain in the neighbourhood of Bihbih^n, which has 
the climate of the Garm-Sft (hot country) both winter sjud 
flurmner. Their abode in the winter is the black tent of the 
desert. In the summer they dwell in honsK which they 
construct with the branches and leaves of the willow, and 
these arc to be found on the banks of the rivers near Bihbih^. 

In the rolling and hilly country they Carry on agriculture 
without irrigation, Since they are not in the majority in the 
villages around Bihbihin, they have not given their name to 
that district.® 

2. Bdui Tribe 

The Bivf tribe is the second of this group of Lurs. They 
originally came from among the Arab Eavi tribe of Ahwaz, 
who came to the neighbourhood of E^ht and Kuh Mutreb in 
the Kfih GMyeh Diatricfc. They took possession of two small 
districts to which they have given the name of Bivf. 

^ ProiftMor Bro'ffiie’a tiit. Hint, o/ Pirsid, tcJ. i, p. fl3, “ alav caEed ^ th& 
CiaCotiE of Houuiidjbi 
“ VgJ. iij p. S70, It, 3-5. 

^ VoL li. p m, 11. 9-15, 
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Tht number of their household exceeds fifteen hundred. In 
WLater they live in black tents, and in summer in bouses built 
of twigs, in the d^ert. They are divided into several sub- 
ttibea. They speak the same language as the rest of the Luc 
tribes. 

They inhabit the villages in what used bo be^ in ancient 
times, the neighbourhood of Basht and Kdh Murreh.' 

S. Tribe 

The third of this group is the JiJd tribe, which has two 
main sub-divisions—the Ch,ehi,r Bnnicbeh and the Lirivi. 

Bunicheh ” is a word applied to artbans who have to do 
forced labour. 

The Chehir Bunicheh are again divided into four sub-tribe# 
—Biiir, Ahmad, Chur Am, Dushman ZiyAn, and Kawal. Each 
of these four has settled in some part of the Kdh Gflilyeli 
Dbtriot, and each dietrict has taken its name from the sub¬ 
tribe occupying it. 

Of the LirAvi tribe there are two sub-tribes—t-hc LlrAvi 
Dasht, who are dealt with, in another place, and the Lirivi 
Kdh. These latter are again divided into four clans— 
Bahm^ai, Shfr ^Ali, TayyibI, and Yusuff. A braadi of the 
Shir 'Ah tribe is known as the Shihi’B.whnf dan^ 

All these tribes have given their names to various districts.^ 

iXmibna of OAeltdr Bumcheh 
1. BiHr Ahmad Sjib-trihe 

This sub-tribe consists of nearly 2,900 households. 

The head of the tribe bdongs to the family of Ardashir. 
In the time of the Zend kings. If Adi Kb An Buir A^ad was 
headman of this region and for some time chief of all the 
ChqhAr Bunicheh.® 

In A.H, 1272 KhudA Karam KhAu Bdfr Abmad attacked 
some of the BakhtaAtfg, who were living near his tribe, with 

1 Vol. ii, p. 470,11. 15-24. 

* YoL a. p. 270, U. 42-7. 

* Yol. ii,p. 271,11. 27^30. 
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two tTionaami foUowerSj and ruthlessly plundered a thousand 
homes. 

Aqi Muhammad Eaisf was Sant against him with a 
force of 500 cavalry^ two battalioua ol infantry from Shirij, 
and a thousand irtegulara from Fasd, which Bucoeeded in 
recovering the stolen property^ 

2. ChitTdm Sub-tfUcr 

The Ohui^m aub-tribe settled in several places around 
Shibhr and near Eivin.^ 

The chmate ol Zfri-Klih m Bummer is so warm that some¬ 
times a number of people die from the Simoon. That of the 
districts of Tel-Khuaravi and Kivin in Puahtd-Kuh is so cold 
that its snO'W remains from year to year without artificial 
means. The climato of ShAbiSu: is perfectly temperate^ and 
walnuts and cherriee abound there 

The number of households of the ChurAm tribe does not 
reach six or seven hundred. The district in which they live 
contains fifteen villages^ most of which are in ruins.* 

S. Dnnhman Ziydri S^ib-tribe 

They occupy various parts of the' country around ShAbnr 
and Eivin to the north-east of Bihhihin. The name Dush- 
jnan Ziydri is apphed to two tribes, the other oin e Jiving in the 
IMamma^anf District. 

The number of housebolds of this tribe dies not exceed four 
hundred.* 

4 . NmpaH Sub-tribe 

They occupy several places in the country around Eivin 
and ShabdXj which together form the NawaT District. Its 
length, from the plain of JawkhdneQi to tlic village of TuUda ia 
seven paiasangs, and its width, from the village of Lur- 
Parydb to the village of Gushch, three paraaangs. They 

^ Vot ij p. 313, ]. 4 at Beqq, 

^ VoE. ii, p. 373, 11 . 3-3, 

^ VoL ii, p. 363,11. aC--7. 

* Vd. ii, p. 273, U. 3-3L 
= Vd. ii, p, 373, U. 
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occupy five other villagcg along the Khursiu River, aud the 
length of the district oooiprismg these villages is four 
parasaugs, and its widths uot more than half a parasang. 

The N^awa^i District contains aeventeen inhabited villages.^ 

Lirdoi Tribe 

There are tvmo sections of the Liravis—the Lirsivi Dasht and 
the Lirivl-Kuh. 

The first have built Jiouses iu the pbins and open oowitry, 
where they live all the timen The second mate the eemi- 
yearly migrations jErom the hot country to the mountams of 
the interior and vice versa 

DwiJKws of LirdvbK^ Tribe 

1 . BaJirm'i Svb-iribe 

They exceed three thousand households iu numher, and 
occupy a number of places around Rivin comprising a district 
fourteen by nine parasajigg. 

The whole of their district in the mountains of the north 
is full of springs and rivers of sweet, 'wholesome water. They 
have no place where they grow grain. In ancient tinLes the 
moat of this mountain region was fcdl of grapes and figs^ 
which depended on the Tainfall, of which traces now remain- 

During the winter they dwell in Bakhtidrf country and the 
plains around Rdm-Hbrmuz. They aubeist on chestnuts^ 
acorns, roots, almonds, and game. 

Ten of their riQemen are oonsidered eq^ual to a hundred 
BakhtrAria, and they go into battle wearing no clothes.^ 

2. ^Ali Svb-trlbe 

Ill anoieut times they consisted of more than sbe thousand 
households. The Shahrul dan ia a sub-division, of the Shir 
‘All, After the death of JrlifsA Mansur Khin, Governor of 
BihbihAn in a.h. 1256, both these sub-tribes fled from the 

I Vo). iS. p. 274.1!. a*-5-p. 27^, IL 1-10. 

* VoL ]i, |j. 275, U. 17-20. Nqk furtlior iuiomlAtLim ia givtn ttflarding 
the Lfnivi Daaht Thftit difftriat is dflaciibed p, 270 at floqfj. 

* Vo), ji, p. 20-a. 
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country &iouiid Biiibihixi towarda RAm-HormuE, Axabistiu, 
and, Sbuslitar. In A.Fr llTS ThtishAm-ii-’d-Dawlcila, Sultdix 
Aivis !Mirzi. pacified tJieni, and ttey retatned to the Knli 
Griluyeh district. After hia death they w^ete again diaperaed.^ 

S. Tayijibi S^ih-tnb& 

They numb ex two thousand houaeholda and are divided 
into several branches. They oconpy several parts of Sh^bfir 
and EivLuj and their territory is eight by aix paxagangs. 

Their winter quarterH are in various parts of Shdbiikr and 
their summer quartere in Eivin. 

They carry on agriculture around Shibilr with the aid of 
irrigation from rivers and springs. Their crops consist of 
wheat, barley, cotton^ rice^ and sesame.* 

4. y-iiau/i jSw6“trt£e 

From ancient times until a.h. 12o 6„ when Mirra Manglir 
Kh4n died, they numbered about seven hundred households. 
In those times they spent their wruters near Tang-i-Suruk and 
Tangi-MAghir, the latter being twelve paraaang^ north-weat 
of Bihbihan, and their summers around Earna-Airain, in the 
Rivin district. 

A number of years ago they dispersed around Ea?ra and in 
ArabistAn. The present number of their households (in the 
Muh-GMyeh district) amounffi to seventy or eighty.^ 

Tribes of hLiiiABSANi District 

During the last years of the E^afavis the Lur tribes of 
Mamassaiu took possession of ShdlistAn and renamed the 
district after themselves. 

They divided it into six small districts. Since the Lur 
tribes of Mamassani were four in number, four districts were 
named after them. As in the case of the four Lur tribes of 
the Kuh GMyeh district they are called the ChebAr Bunichch. 

1 Veil ij, p. SVC, U. 1-5. 

* Vol. it, p. '27G, IJ. C-12. 

* Vol. p. 270, ]J. 24r-7. 
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Xone of tliese tribes is under anyone besides the tribal cbief^ 
and they never allow any outsider to rule them. 

These four tribes are—Baldahi JAwidi (or Jdwf), Dushman 
Ziyirb and Rustam. 

As regards the two remaining districts, one is Haumeb-i- 
Fahliyin, whose headman is a resident of Fahliydn; the other 
is Kdkdn, which belongs to the Kashkuli Qashq^di tribe.' 

1. Baktsh Tribe 

Most of the Bahiah district has the olimate of the hot 
countryj while part of it la quite equable. Its inhabitants are 
divided into iour sub-tribes. 

It contains eight inhabitod villager. One of them^ Shi^b 
Bavvin, two parasangs east of Fahliy^n^ is one of the four 
earthly paradisea, and is situated in a mountain valley, the 
length of which is nearly a parasang. They say that at one 
time it was iix such a flourishing state, that throughout the 
whole of this distance the foliage of the trees, both of the cold 
and warm regions^ was so luxuriant that the rays of the sun. 
did not penetrate to the ground ! * 

Up to a.jr. 12ol Waif Khhn Bakish Maiuassani kept 
plundering the caravans between Bdshire Bihbih^n and 
Shushtar, and robbed the village population far and near. 
^VheneveT hs was hard pressed he betook himself to his fort 
at Safid. 

Husayn Quit bfirzdt Farmfn Farmi arranged a marrUge 
between his son Tiradr Mirxdi and the daughter of Wall Khin 
in the hope of winning over the latter to law and order, but 
nothing came of it. More than ever he continued robbing 
and working havoc among hiB neighbours. 

In A.E. 1251 Wali Khhn was arrested in Shirds and sent oa 
a prisoner with a punitive expedition under Muhaminad 
Thhir Kh^ Qasi'ni, The Bakish tribesmen made a successful. 
night attack on the government forces, and took the whole 
staff prisoners, 

1 Vol. ii, p. 303, U. 

* V<3l. ii, p, 303,11 ie-215. 
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A second expedition imdef Prince Pihiz Mlrz^ aubjngated 
the wbola Mamassani District.^ 

2. Jdiifidi Tribe 

The Jiwidi (al$o District^ ■which contains 60 inhabited 
villagee^ hae a cold dimalje and is mountainous. Its 
inhabitants are divided into eleven sub-tribes. 

The headman of this difitrict ia Muhammad ‘Ati Kh^n 
Jfiwfdij whose ancestors held that office before him.^ 

3. Dmkmm Ziydri Ma^nassani Triho 

There sje several sub-tribes. 

The distriet of this name has a cool climate, and is 
mountainous. It contains sixteen villageSj some in ruins and 
others inhabited.® 

4. Rustam Tribe 

Their distrieb baa partly a hot and partly a cold climate. 
It comprises twenty'Six villages, including those inhabited 
and those b xuins^* 

Ghurbdl Band Tribe 

These are a low-class nomad tribe who migrate north and 
south from the shores of the Persian Grull to the interior. 

They possess just enough animals to tarry their tents and 
furniture. Those who are the best off among them own 
several cows, she-assea, goats^ and sheep. Their men are 
usually ironmongers, and their women sieve-makers.* 

Gdv Bdz Trite 

These are another nomad tribe of mean status. Another 
name for them is P4i. 

H^jjf Mii'tamid-u’d''DawIfih Farh^ Irlirasi b hia book, the 
Jama-Jam (Cup of Jamshid), states that this tribe origmally 
came from India and became dispersed in different directions, 

^ VqL i, pp. 291-21. 

* Vol ii, p. 303, U. 28^5. 

» VoL u, p. aOt, U. 6-9. 

* Voi. ii, p. 304, II. la-aOn 

= \qL it, p. 312, IL 29-31. 
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because tbe’^tiibej where vet foimd, call water “ pdni ", the 
word used in Hmdustani.i 

Those of the tribe who are scattered throughout make 
their living by dealing m cattle; they buy ruD-down animak 
for a low price, and then fatten and sell them for a high 
figure.® 


Pakt II. — TAWAfF-I MTJTAtAliMQEH (Scattered Tribes).^ 
TAifeb Cpl' fawiif) is the name given to a qabileh (tribe) 
which is not one of the branches of the fiist-meiLtioned nomad 
tribes (fldt). Its people remain hi one diatrict throughout the 
year, and, live either in black tents or in villages.'* 

1. Alri-Htiftim Tribe 

This is an Arab tribe which came from Oman to the Persian 
side of the Gulf in anoient times and settled around Bandar-i- 
Bid Khhn in the Mdliki District. Bundar-i-*Asuid was built 
by them. Shaikhs belonging to their own tribe have always 
ruled the Al-i-Haram from earliest times. Further paxtieulars 
are given in the section on the MaliM district.^ 

They speak Arabic. 


2. Ehamir Tribe 

This tribe came from Ilejd and settled in the country around 
EAm Hormuu. Both summer and winter they dwell in blaok 
tents and do iioti leave the plain of Eim Hormuz in spite of 
its hot climate. They obtain a hvelihocid from sheep, asses, 
camels, and agriculture. 

They still speak Arabic. 


This prO'VEa nptbing, far tliij abpFc loAA-ward la diKlecta 

ftlong tb« Culi. 

* Val. 13, p. 314, IL 3-3. 

* Vol. ii, pp. 330-£. 

* Of. definition of il 2. The KurthllliB, a hranch of thp Qaflbqiis, 
have adop'ttd tliia mode of liTing iti recont jxare; Sir Percy Sykea^ 

□/ PETM/it voT. ii, p. 431. 

i Vol ii, p. £91. 
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3. Al^Si-zH 

This tribe is of Aiab origin, ai>d came from Oman in ancient 
times to the Pecreian side of the Gulf. They settled down in 
the Slmf District, and built Bandar-l-Kangdu and also beeame 
governors of the above district, whieli office they hold to the 
pieaent day. 

They still speak Arabic. 

4 . Pd$-Ldvl Tribe 

Their summer quarters arc in Kuh-i-Kdru, between the 
districts cf Maimund, Ffr^db^d, and and their 

winter quarters, in the plains of i^fmMn and Maimund. They 
obtain a living from their sheep, goats, cattle, and donkeys. 

5. BdJcaH 

Their summer quarters are in the Klh Murreb District, and 
their winter quarters in the Jareh district. They make a 
living from sheep and goats, and from collecting fuel for the 
Shir&z market. 

This tribe oame from Arabkii ^Iriq, and in the year 
A.K. 117S Shaikh Salmon brought them to the Fakhi District. 
The commercial element of the tribe settled in, the town of 
Feldhi, and became xulers of this district. Theii' chief they 
call the Shaikh u ’l-Mashifkh. 

They speak Arabic, and make a living from agrieiilture and 
date-growing. 

7. Biha’u^drDini 

The tribal summer quarters are in Knh Murreh and Simkdji,' 
and their winter quarters in the plain of ?imkdu. They obtain 
a livelihood from sheep and from unirrigated vineyards. 

1 " Aceording to (eighth ceotpry A.n,) was a fine town 

«tanding on the where thifr cnoasBd hy a hridjie; Pnd it wda 

repiArkahle that aU the landa Abore the biid^ produced trees oi the cold 
rc^a only, soch s« the plane (ehinarj and the nnt; while below the 
bridge f^rew orengcA and lemooA with othar fruits of the bot re^LOA.^'— 
Lauda m Ea^lcm CiilipJiatt, p. Sli3, lest lint, and p. 2Si. 
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8 . Tam^hii and J\fdliki 

Tamiml and Mjilild! are two tribes wlo came froTU 
Oman to the Peisian side of the Giilfj and settled in the 
MiliJd District and dwelt in Ti'illflgea. They obtain a living 
from date culture and dxy-farimng. They speak Ai:abic, 

&. CUt Jldhi 

They were oxi^nally a branch of the Khnlaj ^ tribe in the 
Qdnqari Districtj, and ate tent dwellers. Their summer 
quartets ate in the Qunqari Distriot, and winter quarters on 
the Island of ^AIi Ydsnf in Lake Bakhtig^.^ 

They raise sheep and goats. 

10, CMr Kas 

Their origin was among the nomad ChAr Kas tribe of Asia 
Minor, and they came to- Pirs in the time of the fi^afavje, 
settling in the village o-f DLzgird. They are agriculturaliata. 

IL Jishni 

This tribe was OTiginally a branch of the Khalaj in QfmqaTi, 
Tliey spend their Bummers ic the SarChahin District and th eir 
winters on the Island of Mung in Lake Bakbtig^n, They 
raise sheepj^ goata^ cattle, and asses, 

12 . 

This is the name given by the Lnr tribes of the Kdh Gfidyeh 
District to the Ban4 Ka'ab. 

1&. Hammddi Trihs 

They are of Arab origin^ having come from Oman. They 
settled in Shib-i-Klh in L^iristin, where as village dwellers they 
occupy the town of Murbdgh and the villages of Bhlb-i-Ktih. 
Their means of livelihood are dry-fanning and date culture, 
and^they still speak Arabic. 

14. DamiikJi 

These are Arabs from Nejd who live in villages in ChAh-i- 
Kdteh, and that ncighbonrhood in the Bushire DLstrict. They 
Apeak Arabic. 

’ See above under Tribes 

* See fxiFtrfs c/ fiaslern Calijjhaii^ pl>. S77-99. 
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15, Bdddi-i-Ri^Ta-uiji qi 

They ars reckoned as a branch oi the Baixd’HUahim. In 
nearly eviery age this tribe has produced an eruinant or 
learned nran. 

Like the ilAt they have their summer quarters in the Tayyibf 
District in Khh Glluyehj and their wjd ter quarters in the plains 
of that district, 

T am not thoroughly informed rega.Tdtng their genealogy, 
but I knoTv that among the Lnc tribes they are highly respcctod 
and much honoured. They are escofled the duties of ordinary 
citizens and live in perfect tranquillity. 

They tabe many sheep^ goats^ cattle, and, donkeybut are 
not agriculturists, 

le. SdMi^irMir SdUdr 

These are another branch of the Band Hishim and dwell in 
tents. They shift about according to the seaacuis, in various 
parts of the Khh Giluyeh District, They have many cattle, 
sheep, goata, and donkeys, 

17 , 

The tribal summer quarters are in. the Ktlh Murreh Shikuft 
neighbourhood, and their winter quarters in the town of 
Snrkhf in the same district. They carry on fig and grape 
growing for a living. 

13 . Suqulmarchi 

Their summer quarters are in the mountains of the Kuh 
Mnrreh-i-Shikuft District, and ikeir winter quarters in the 
Jareh District. They have docke of sheep nnd goats, and 
collect fuel for the Shiriz. market. 

19 , Kdreh'^ 

The tribal summer quarters are in the mono tains between 
Maimund, iTirfiz^bAd, and Slmk^n, and their winter quartexs 

^ Of Kurdish vHgiii, this tribo weis rery numeroug and powerful under 
tJifl eiriy Seljdqa. Mr, Lq Strange oq H)nu.l.BaJi;!i( la JHAS. for 
1912, pp, ^-14. Sw Mrarutra* o£ Ibnu'l-Balkbt pp. 164^. Tho Sii&b4n 
Kntvh iiad no»es3ioa cf Fiin fi^r a £hort bitiia up tc a.m, 600 {a.d, ISOB). 
Sir Papfly Sjkea’ History of Persia^ tcL ii, p. fll. 
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in the plain of Sfmkdn. Thej laiae maixy sheep, goats, and 
cattle, 

20 . Shunjdt 

This tribe came from Nejd and settled aroujid Bandnr-i- 
Hmdfiy'^. They spend their Eiimmejs and winters abng 
fh& Zidtln River in black teats, aod consider it beneath 
them to live in mnd honses. The country around Bandai-i- 
HindiyAn is ruled by them. 

They carry on dry-farinmg and have many sheep, donkeys, 
horses, and buffaloes. 

21, Skiri 

Oman ivaa their original home. Now they live in the town 
of QaIit-i-Kar;!an, and in the neighbourhood of Shit-i-Knh 
in LiristAn, Thdi occupations are dry-farming, date culture, 
and sheep raising. They speak Arabic, 

22 , ^Vhaidli 

This tribe originally came from Nejd. Its people are now 
village dwellers id Hair4n. in Sbib-i-Kub, Farming and data 
culture are their chief occupationa, and they still spealc 
Arabic, 

23 . AJri BMd MuMmmadi 

All the tribe live in tents. They spend their finminers in 
JTiru between SimkAn and FindzabAd, and their winterH 
in the plain of SimkAn. Their chief wealth consista mostly of 
sheep* 

24 * FaTdmctrzi 

The home of this tribe is in the moontains near Jihin Qir 
in lAiistAn. They are mostly goatherds and hunters. It is 
well known that their goats breed three times a year,' 

2d. Farlddi 

Their summer quarters are in the Kuh Mutreh and SimkAn 
Districts, and their winter quarteia in the plains of SfiukAn, 
They have docks of sheep and goata, and unirrigated vine¬ 
yards. 

^ Ttfirs is fr ruistflkfl in numbering here on the text—a ctunmon mifltBke 
in FsreiJVn ^ 5 S. 
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27. Karazd 

The people of ihia tribe are very wild in their habits and 
]ive in tents in the niountatiia of the Ahah^m Diatrict. 

28. Gdnaki 

This tribe spend their summers in Ktihd'Kliarman of 
Himkin, and winter in ihe Maimund District. Sheep raising 
is their chief occupation. 

20 . KiiJiaid Jahrum 

The whole of the tiibe are tent-dwellers living between the 
district of Jabrum and Bid Sbahr. They raise sheep and sell 
the wool in Jahmra. 

SO. lA'waA 

In the moimtalixs east of Jlh^n Giriyeh nb L^rist^n is the 
home of these wild men. Goat herding and hunting ate their 
usnal occupation. Their goats breed thtke yearly. 

31. Ijosham ^ 

Some of this tribe have become village-dwellers and live 
in Khafarch and MarodasJet. Farming ia their occupation. 
Those who are tent dwellers live all the year in the Abddeh 
Tashk Distriet. 

32. MtisJdrt 

All this tribe live in tents, spending the aummer in Kuh-i- 
Saiidvir in Khafar, and the winter in the town of Givkdn 
in the same district. Sheep and goats are their chief wealth. 

33. Maritdql MdliH 

This tribe is reckoned as being a branch of the Tamim. 

The Mdlikt District goes under the name of Tamfmi also. 
The Tamiini and MiUkl tribes came from Kejd and settled 
in the above district.® 

> Tliff most natorioufl rob-bera in S. PeiftiA." Sir Percy 
of Ptrtin, toL ii, p. 4S£. 

* VoL iif p. £91. Arab oowiaerorfl of FAis included tafia, the 

tribeA of TAinfm, 'Abd Fajs. »nd Aid Ibnu'l-BaJkhi, p. ll£, last line. 
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34h jkforauji 

Having originatfid m Oman, they now live in villages in 
Bandar-i-Mughd and near there in Shib-i-Klili in Ldxistin. 
Dry-farming and seafaring are their occupationg. 

35. Na^tirgi 

Theae are a fstibe of the lialditi^i Chehir Lung, whom 
Kerim Kh^ gave a home in the Fasd Dbkict when he brought 
the Cheh^r Lung tribes from the BalchtiAri country* After 
his death rnest of the Bakhti^ria returned home except this 
tribe^ which remained in the plain of Tang-i-Karam in Fas^. 
All are tent-dwellers and remain in the same plain throughout 
the year. They speak the Bakhti^ii dialect. 

36. Rttsh^h 

Nejd was their original home, and they still dwell in tents 
around Bandar-i-Hindiyin in FelAhl. They speak Arabic^ 
and raise sheep, asses* camels* and carry on diy^faniung, 

Agh A-aghli ^ 

This tribe consists of about seventy or eighty households* 
and originally came from TurkestAn along with the BayAt and 
QashqAl tribes to Firs, where they settled in Shiraz, tip to 
the present Turkish has remained tlieh language. 

Like one bxanch of the EayAt tribe they became meichants* 
Most of them deal in hides and tallow* while the wealthier 
among them export Persian horses to India. 

This tribe has produced many famous theologians and 
lawyers* 

^ Vo], ii, p, lOd, I. £1 964 ^, AlthQugti the 6 bc>V 9 hdve 3 Dn£ aimcc ceaaed 

to be iion 4 e 4 e, I tkLnk ^this notwe ia oot oot oI plAM lieno. Tte awiae 
itppbaa to a uupilwT of the athor ftuiall trib™ which h&Te stttled down in 
viliagM. is a gradual tfiDdenCy In Ulie directian cm the part of HKUiy 

of the nonieds* 


Ocloiftr, IfJi]. 
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Pottery at a kiln, Basrah. 



Shapes of Mesopotamian Pottery. 
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Some Notes on Modem Babylonia ^ 

By R CAMPBELL THOAJPSON, F.S,A. 

fJlHE following japei ia Lasod on notes wliich I niade 
during my tlirec ycara of war service in Mesopotamia 
(1D15-18) and a year (1304^-5) at Mosul> and I ventime to 
publiaL ttem in the liopo that auch. piecemeal may be of use 
to those interested in comparing ancient Assyria loith modern 
Mesopotamia, 

COUKTRY 

First, with regard to the country itself. It is almost 
mmecessary to say tliat between Mosul and Bagdad the 
lands through which the Tigris Hows are undulating and 
hilly (including the Jchel IJamrln), but south of Baghdad 
down to the Persian Gulf they grow dismally barer and 
flatter. To the east, aometimes within 20 miles of the rivexj 
and roughly parallel to it^ run the abrupt limestone ranges 
’which mark the Persian frontier. M one goes up the river 
from Basrah these become visible first between Amarah and. 
\^.li Sliarki; the first sight of them oveir the dull levels is 
most striking, and it is then that one appreciates the Assyrian 
method of using the same cuneiform sign for mountain 
and east 

Weather 

The ’R'cather^ the rainfall, and the two annual rises of both 
rivers have all been admirably tabulated in Willcocks, 
Irrigijiion of AfesDpoiajnia, and I ’wib only say in general terms 
that the het ’weather begins about May and continues until 
mid-Octoberj the thermometer rising to about 124* F, at 
Baghdad and about 115® at Mosul. Sporadic and slight 
rain begins in October, increasing in 3^ovembet, and the 
streets of the towns (Baghdad aud southwards) ’where no 

* For fuller debnila fin this tuhjcot SCb my chapter on the " Qolien A go¬ 
of Hamaurnihi ” fch. lir) in tho forthcoming volu^ie of tbo Carnttfuift 
Ancio’i-t History, ^rhioh ohcDld bo out in tbs next f-cw 
J^S. AFIUL 
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stone lias been used [and the desert^ too, if there is an/ 
traffic on it.) become a G-inch deep sea of mud i in the more 
noither]/ towns, such as Mosul, where the streets are 
cobble-paved, the rains race down the alle/s to the river. 
The tops of the Pusht-i-Kuh became capped with snow in 
mid-December, 19IG^ which continued well on into Janu- 
ar/j, 1&17. Snow, it ma/ bo added, occasionally falls at 
Mosul (it covered the country and lasted a week in the w^inter 
of 1901r-5}, and it may fall and lie even as far south as 
Babylon. 

Wind 

The prevailmg wind of South Mesopotamia ig the slmndl 
from the north-west, which tempers the heat, the south 
wind not being common after May throughout the summer. 

Tkunderstoems 

Thunderstorms are often violent, and bring hail the size of 
pigeon’s eggs. The phenomenon of hail was noted by the 
Assyrian astrologers heaven will rain with stones ” ; see 
my Magicians and Astrologers, N'o. 2G1). 

Earthquakes 

Earthquakes are not over-common. I noted a most di&tiuot 
shock a little before da™ on 7th February, 191d, w'Mch lasted 
about 1^ seconds. Tie Arabic is i^akei-slrardt the common 
people of Basrah expJaming that they aro caused by a buffalo 
of the Jinn beneath the earth shaking himself. The Assyrian 
astrological reports show that such shocks occurred not 
infrequently (e g. loc. cit. No. S&i, February-March, 655 s.Q.; 
No. 265, MaTch-April; No. 266, Dcoembci-January ; No. 267^ 
January-February). 

Bujldinos 

Buildings may be divided into three classes: (1) The 
solid two-storied houses of the towns with flat roofs ; (2) the 
one-storied cabins of stone, mud, etc., of the villages; (S) the 
reed-huts of the poorer Arabs. 
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The larger houees are rectaiigular buOdmgB plaijncni round 
an open centre court. They are built of burnt brickj in 
Basrah called tdhdJi: and in Mosul ajorr or (the old Assyrian 
■word offurru). These are haked in largo kilns, of which there 
may be about twenty at a town like Amarah^ and a dozon at 
a small place like Gurmat 'Ali; the baking, I believe, lasts 
twenty-four hours, hut I am not sure of this. Brick-slag is 
called ?)ru3A in Basrah. A brick "which I measuied 

at Basrah was about in. by in. by \ iu-^ and another at 
Amarah about 12 in. by 8 in. by 2 in.; neither coinddc "with the 
msasurementg of the Sumtrian bricks which I have described 
in Archoeoh^, Ixi, 143. Unburnt biricka^ still called lUn 
between Mosul and Basrah (the old Assyrian are made 

in a mould called and then set ont to dry in serpentino 
coils, the upper end of one brick resting on the base of 
the next. 

In Mosul the richer houses arc faced with slabs of the soft 
local marble. 

The roofs are flat from Mosul to Basrah i it is not until 
the mountainous districta of the eastern frontier are reached 
that one finds the sloping roofs general, das to heavier rainfallA 
The upper floors often overhang in Elizabethan style. Pahn- 
trunlcs often provide the beams {jisr, Aaayrian guhirtt) in the 
southern districts. 

Within^ the rooms are plastered and whitewashed^ and in 
^ the richer housesatawdry decoration of pieces of looking-glass 
in mosaic is used, both for large niches m walls and for ceilings. 
The windows are glared and screened with muh^iMyah work 
(^s), or, in poorer houses, merely shuttered. In hot ■ft'cathcr 
in the south a thick screen of agiU (camel-thorn) is suspended 
over the windows and frequently sluiced with "water ; this is 
replaced by licorice twigs in the no'rth (e.g* at Jerabia). 

Doors are solidly made of wood, often studded with nailH 
(Fig. 36), bolted with a cumbious wooden bolt which works in 

^ I noticed Sngtancaa of sloping roofs at Salnfuin Pak (Gtssiphon). 
Conical boebive huts are to l>e found enat of Aleppo. 
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& slot TJie fmnxe is called cherchuh mol bdh. In 

coixdtfi? cabinfl tho lower axifl of tJbfi door sometimes works 
in Sr fiooket made of an old broken pot embedded in the earth, 
tho upper being held in place hy a hole in the lintel . 

The roof-gutters {meraztb) project two feet frt ui the walle^ 
and there are littlo opejiings in the walls above rcof level 
called "ai-ttnoA. 

Omamentation, as a rule, poor^ still shows some reminiscence 
of Assyria. The relief-work on biieks over Easrah doorwaya> 
reprcaetLtmg the Turkish cjceacont and star, shoivs^ as a variant 
to the ordinary star, the stax-riisg of the Assyrian Venus 
(Figs. 23, 24, and compaie the Assyrian syjnbol on the royal 
necklets)^ In Basrah the brass door-knookers 
Figs. 22j 25) are peculiar, especially when they bear an 
mdsubted likenesa to the Assyrian and Persian cringed disk 
of Auramaada (cf. Fig, 35 with the sculpture of the Behiatun 
Inscription, or the disk over Shalmaneser on the Black 
Obehsk), 

To keep the Evil Bye away from bouses, the inhabitants of 
Basrah nail up either an old shoe or a doll over the door. 

In the south the mud-huts are called Aiihrtr; I believe 
^rah is also usod, properly a chamber or enclosure for camels. 
The reed-hute (^V^oA), which arc mentioned in the cuneiform 
legend of the Flood, gradually disappear the further north 
one gooa^ their existence, of course, depending on the marsh- 
reeds. The most northerly point at which I noticed a reed- 
hut village on the Tigris was above the Es-Sinn battlefield, 
a few miles below Kut-cl-Amara} b^w this point they may 
be found anywhere A The hamboo-mat which roofs them, 
called bariyalt, pi. Imsdri (Assyrian is often used to 

shelter heaps of grain. The grasa-mat is, of course, 

common. 

The dark hair-tents, often the sign of nomads, are to be 


' lam firini^ A Mldr description of tJiem ia A forthcoming book OH 
Mifihotoff^t ftcd, will bbierofore not repeat it here. 




MesopoteimiQjn Potter/^ Knockers, etc> 
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found auywliere between Baereb and Angora ia Aeia Minor^ 
near wbieb latter place I yisited one belonging to Koxfis,^ 

For dofeace purposes, on the lower reaches of the Tigris, 
occaaiomll^ one meets large rectangular forts built of mud^ 
'with to’W’cre at the coTnora. 

Canals are* of course, more frequent in the south than in 
the north, whore tributaries and streams take their placOn 
Water is kept within hounds by dams (sK?daA), Hedges are 
made of thorn, bound by bamboo, where this material is 
available ; shclter-sereens of palm hmnehes are to he found 
in dato-grovea. 

Fuel 

Fuel is always a difficulty. At Moaul faggots were brought 
down from the hills on donkey-back; in Baghdad the women 
bring in great bundles of dcsert-Ecrub. In the date-districts 
(i.e. south of Anah on the Euphrates, and Tuz Kburmati, 
near the Tigris) the triangular baso of the palm-branch 
(feirisfe) is bumty but the usual fuel among riverain tribes is the 
round, flat, mashed cake of cow-dung, which can be seen any- 
wbeio drying on the reed-but roofs. The use of this fuel 
extends to Asia Minor, except where it is replaced in the mors 
hilly districts by faggots of dwarf oak. Dry camebdimg is 
also burnt in the south; charcoal is to be bought in the 
bazaars. 

Methods of Dfawino Water 
Methods of drawing water are primitive. In Mosul the 
houses as a rule have their own wells, bu.t the less ssjd of 
these the better. In such towns a water-carrier comes round 
to the houses with a skin of wiater which he has scooped up 
from the river with a largo special shovel; the water is theu 
put into a large porous h^tbb on a stand (itursi), threu^ which 
it percolates into another vessel (see Fig. 1, and compare the 
ancient JjLuhb on a stand in the hieroglyph, Schell, Reciisii ic 
Travails, xxii, 14&). In Lot weather water is cooled in porous 


Sm ffiv Pif^im’a p. '25&r 
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pots, which are set out iu the eYoniiig on the loof; this process 
is shown artificially effected oil an Assyrian, ficulptnre of 
Aiurnasirpal, where a servant is fanning four waterpota in 
the royal carapn (Layard^ Monumenis^ i, 30,) 

The simplest method of raising water from the river is the 
old swipe ", the bucket working on a couiLterpoised arm. 
It exists, certainly, in Basrah and Abu. Hohah, but is more 
oonithon in Egypt, It is leprcEsnted on the Assyrian 
sculptures (ibid^ ii, Ih), 

The more powerful water-lifts are those where a horse, 
working on an inclined ramp of earth, draws up a leather 
bucket by a rope over a sheave or bar of wood^ the Vfafcer being 
automatieally discQrarged when it reaches the top. Such arc 
to be seen at Shaihah and Sulman Pak, and arc to be found in 
North Africa,^ Another kind is worked by a horse attached 
to the cuter end of a radial pole, whichj by a series of cog¬ 
wheels, xevolyea a waterwheel. Pound the circumference of 
this wheel is a succession, of water-pots, which automatically 
discharge their contents into a runnel whan they reach their 
hipest point* Large waterwheels of this kind fSD feet in 
diameter) are to be found by the banka of the Middle 
Euphrates, in this case turned by the force of the current. 

ACJRiCimTLJEAL iMTLEMEiJTS 

Agricultural implements in Basrah are the piek-aie (?«&?"), 
hoe and, if I xeooHeot rightly, the Babylonian 

(in Mosul JKi^Va/ci^). The word iopma for the aingle- 
bladed pick at Mosul is unknown in Basrah. The long-handled 
spade (wjis-AdIA) is far more eominon in the south, where 
canals are dug, than in the north ; the short spade is 

Baskets 

Baskets at Basrah are well made* The kinds in use are ^ 
(l)yi[JaAj a large basket; (2) zambil, the Assj^rian iabbilu, the 
snaall, limp basket used by diggers for earth, such as 
Sennacherib A captives use (Layard, ii^ H); 

^ Tripcli; for n pictaro see frontispieoe of my /Vjnm’fl Nenp. 
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(3) sufrahj a large, flat^ circular, limp basket, on which is 
piled the flat pancake-like bread; (4) small, stiff, and 

conical, covered with bitumen, and used as a cup ^ (G) tuibui, 
flattish and tray-like ; (6) soft basket for dates, 

holding ^ ntan; {7) rvha^’iyok^ the same, holding ^ man\ 
(8) a covered basket from Maskat. 

The fan w'hifih looks like a flag of plaited and 

ornamental grass-work fastened to a stick (lower half, TLIV), 
is the same as that ahewn on the Assyrian uioniimentB 
(Layard, i, 30, and in the beautiful sculpture of 

the ^ilettse, De Morgan, BUig. &i Ferse^ i, pi, 11). The lower 
half of Pi. ly also containa four purees erabtoidered with the 
staple producta of Baarah, ffah and date-palms. 

I was told that wickerwork (chairs, baskets, etc.) was 
brought down in the spring to Easrah from Mar ShimuTi, 
near Mosul, and sold to the cry of s^pet aldnt which ia th? name 

by which the work is called. 

* 

Pottery 

Pottery in Mesopotamia is simple and ntUitaTian, being 
chiefly porous^ crearu-oobured, and without omameiit. 
There is, however, a class (called barfiii. Figs, 12, 13) which 
is partly covered with a bluish glaze (made at a Idln between 
Basrah and Muhammemh), and there are large green-glazed 
vessels at Baghdad almost big enough to hold one of the 
Forty Thieves. 

The potter^a wheel at a kiln near Basrah was a primitive 
arrangement [Fig. 14) turned, by the foot, the opposite way 
of the sun. The dark-grey clay, which lay in a heap near, 
was pounded on a mat by a boy, who mued fluff from the 
tope of bulrushes with it; it had been brought from a place 
an hour and a half distant by boat. 

The kinds of the different unglazed pots in use at Basrah 
are r Fig, 1, huhbf large watopot, already mentioned; 
Fig, 2, a wateT'pot, said to be from Baghdad; Fig, 3, 
; Fig. 4, cup, jeddah ; Fig. 6, hy^hdn (Baghdad); 
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Fig. 6, bowl, meddni ; Fig. 7, water-pot^ ier ^; Fig. 6, 
watei'pot^ "djvdni ; Fig. for use in tJie adab^nd ; Fig^ 10, 
water-pot, Ttu^idi-i/dh i Fig. 11, water-pot, G(‘a?)nttK?%aA 
m^^airah. Tbe laaino ol a small baain is hddiyah; a round- 
bellied pot with neck and two handles from Mosul is called * 
rufilu ; in Kut-el-Amara I saw a large waterpot of amphoia^ 
shape with handles.^ On Pi. IV, 12a, is a grcen-glairod bowl 
(Basrah): I2i a wooden bowl from the Kurdish hills: 12c, a 
crude basin from an Arab woman (Basrah) : 12fi, a green- 
glazed veaael from Diarbekr. 

CoprER Vessels 

Copper vessels are well made throughout the country. 
The lands are : Fig. IS, the coffee-pot, varying from 6 inches 
to 15 inches in height, ddleh *; Fig. 16, svff, a little pannikin, of 
the same shape as that held by the gryphons of the sculptures; 
Fig. 17, a Kurdish barbells hot-water pot, with an interior 
lining, to carry live coals; Fig. 18, frying-pan; Fig. l&j, 
jidr, saucepan; Fig. 20, with lid j5:(i ?) 0 ‘hoh; Fig. 21, 

{yijdnahf lor kneading bread. A large copper water-pot 
(Ph IV, I5ff) called or m'iorhah is used in the south 

by the women; the word muSaJjMmtr for some form of copper 
pot occurs in Assyrian. The is a washing ewei of delicate 
shape from Persia (Pi. IV, 1T&); a brass one, not diesirniiar, 
is to be bonght in Baghdad. The smith’s long pincers are 
called ambdr ; his solder (ktMm) is made of ainc {tutiya) and 
copper 

“Woodwore: 

Woodwork made from the fronds of date-palms is 
ingenious, and, although not strong, has the merit of lightness. 
The slender branches, when stripped of leaves (then called 
j'ftd, and I believe *am7riaHyah, Lane, 2155) are bo 

^ TtfcM potfl do npb apjKJir to retoirt any Strikingly AsgjTian shape. 
Ths sculptufee show MCaitonaily the potfl ia use, but except for the 
FjimptecupjLayardj i, S, etc., where, h&wever, ittnay be of 

precious mcuil} little eeerue to BUtvive. Be&ilJea, it is not always eaay 
to Is Sure whether the pots aro foroi^^n booty oj' not, 

* I sec that I haiffl ociittsd the hiuged lid. See PI. IV, 15. 
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tough that they can he drilled traiuiveTfiely to ta,ke uprighta of 
the same luatoriaL Bedsteads and baskets are thus made. 

Boats 

As I shall diaciias the boats elsowhereA it is urmecesaary to 
repeat the details here. But it is InLportaut to notice ho^s' 
local certain forms of craft are : (1) the iahtur or flat'bottomed 
barge, made at Birejik for floating down the Euphrates to 
Felftjah ; (2) the hdeik^ or skiU’raft^ on the upper waters of 
the Tigris, from Diarbekr to Baghdad; (3) the guffah^ or 
largo coracle, very much like the bowl in which the wise men 
of Gotham put to sea^ from Baghdad as far as Bhaikh Sa^ad, 
at which point approitumtely it is replaced by the graceful 
skifl-like h^l&m or as far as the GuH. In the reed 

districts rafts are made ef large bundles of reeds, and even 
skifls (aiueh as are shown on. the sculpturesj c.g. Coiieci. 
de Clercqy ii, 24). The large craft (which can ply up to 
Baghdad, and some distance up the Euphrates), are the harge- 
like 7ti£^jiilah and large hsUam ; the a sea-going vessel. 

TATTOonro 

I have only a few notes to add on the people. Tattooing 
is praetiBed by both Arab men and women. I noted 
a Mohammedan of Kerbela tattooed on the back of the right 
hand; it had been, done by women in Kerbela when he was 
10 years old, and ho said it was not a tribal mark:.. The 
brother of tho Shaikh of Der, near Gurnah, had been tattooed 
on the back of the right wiiat “ because it hurt him A 
Mohammedan of Birejik had also been tattooed when small 
on the back of the right wristn The Hafdjalt women (the 
strapping wenches who carry heavy loads in Basrah) tattoo 
their faceSj and I noticed one with what appeared to be a row 
of little crosses up both heels. These women wear nose¬ 
rings right nostril, far more conunon than the left; 

centre cartilage, 'atdn ; left nostrib l^t^amah) and earrings 
((ercSi'oh), 
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In Ba&raJi the ChristiaTL ivonien 'wtar a ircty atrOcing mantle 
called izar ; the ^abha, a mantle which men wear^ is frequently' 
elaborate and expensive^ often worked with gold thread 
(kd^^An). The smock worn by small boys is called di^dd^ah. 
In Mosul the men wear a long smock to their ankles called 
zebiin^ and a zouave jacket (mhmah). The mud is avoided 
by doge i.e. goloshes, or koh^h). 

Toys and Games 

Por toys and games in Basrah there arc hawk-shaped kites 
(to^tSroA), sUugs {7nekkir\ which I heard pronounced 
tip-oat (played in the streets and called ^aklah w'ldk, in Mosul 
Mh(h ?) marbles (cA* which are not " shot ” 

as we use them, but cast in a sweeping overhand manner. 
Two games ceitaiuly have survived from the ninth century 
S.Cr {vide Woolley and Xiawrencc, Ctj^ahemish, PL,III, 7)^ 
knucklebonee^and whip-tops {dmi^iiidmah, davjv^dmu, (ft)iMnbil?)* 
While in Mosul I was given a wonderful doll-horse^ about 
5 inches high* made of cloth and caparisoned with beads ► 
The equivalents of our " pax ! ” or “ laynits ! ” and “ play [ 
(words indicating unreadiness or readiness) are uman or 
^rdm, and hitldlt the latter two being, of course, “ tabu " or 
“ not tabu” 

But, unhappily, the Tigris valley has long lost its ancient 
skin in producing artistic work, Baghdad and Basrah are 
now* alas ! little more than middlemen for tho older product 
of Persia. 

J'uiiitBt’j, 1522. 


The Abhidhamma-Fitaka and Commentartes 

By a A. F, RHYS DAVIDS 

rpHlS 70 ar witnesaea the coinpl&tfon of a task begun soon 
after the inception of it® fortj-two yeaiE of publishing 
texts by the Pali Te3rt Society, I refer to the completion of 
its editions of that third section of the Buddhist canon entitled 
the Abhidhamma Pi^ka^ and of Its editions of the Com- 
mentaiiea on that section. In the fourth of the seven 
Abhidhamma texts appeared: the Puggala-PahhattL In the 
pxeaent year the Society brings out the conclusion of the 
seventh text' the Patthana, and the belated. Commentary on 
the second text: the Vibhanga. The following table gives 
.a purview' of the works and of the work :— 


(I) 


'1885, Bhommasangapi (ed, E. MiiDer). 

^1897. Atthaaalin! (Com. od. E, Muller), 

p904. Vibhanga (ed, C, Ehys Davids). 

(II)j 1923, Sammoha-VinodanT (Com. ed- A, P. 

i Buddhadatta). 

|'1892. Dhatukatha (ed. E, Goonoratuo). 

1892. Paucappakaran^ Atthakatha (Com ed. 

[ E. GooncTatne). 

'1883. Puggala-Pahnatti (ed. S-. Morris). 

Pancappnkflran’ Atthakafha (Com. ed. 

C. Hh, Dh and D. Landeberg). 
Kathavatthu (ed. A. G. Taylor). 
Pahcappakaran' Atthakatha (Com. ed., 
J. P. Minaye^. 

Yamaka (ed. C. Rh. E.). 
Pancappakaxan’ Atthakatha (Com. ed. 

C. Eh. D.). 

Patthana (ed. C. Rh. D.). 
Paiicappahara^’ Atthakatha (Com, ed. 
0. Eh. D-}. 

This table ahows that, whereas^ when the old Sinhalese 


(IV) 11914. 

nfi94^. 

(V)- 1880. 

0911 - 13 . 

(VI) 1912. 

1906, 1921-3. 
0^I) 0921-^3. 
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Commentaiies were recast intc Pali—paresuinably by 
Buddliaghosa—fancy names 'were found for the coKunentaries 
on the first two books* the commentaries on the lemaining 
five books were lumped together under the one prosaic title 
of Co7nmGirtta/ry on the Five Books. \Vhy there should have 
been this apparent impatience I do not know. Only two of 
the five books arc much shorter than the rest. Not one of 
the live was held to be unimportant, The last, in fact, in 
the eyes of the orthodox raediaeva) Buddhist* was supreme 
in the infinity of its wisdom and, to use a modern sports term, 
extended the teaoher very considerably when* according to 
the quaint myth* he inflicted it upon his long-sufiering mother 
and her felJow-devas.^ It is conceivable that fancy titles were 
running short. It is a pretty problem. 

The Societj'^ cannot point to an equally rounded off work 
in the way of translations of the foregoing. But it has 
published translations of the fifth of the texts and of the fiirst 
of the commentaries, and is abont to publish a translation 
of the fourth text. A translation of the first text was 
published by the Boyal Asiatic Society in 1900, and is in the 
happy position of re-emerging in a second edition. Thus 
we get 

1900, 1923 (I). Translation Buddhist PsycJiologiaiZ Ethics 

(trans. C. Kh. D.), 

1915 (V). ,* Points of ConiTOi^sy (trans, 

S. Z. Aung and G. B,h+ D.)- 
1920-1 (1 Com.}. ,* The Expositor (trans. Maung 

Tin), 

1924 (IV). „ IksignoEon of Hwnan Types 

(trans. B. C. Law). 

Finally, as a coda or, as some would prefer to say, an 
introduction to the lot, we might add the famous little manual 
Abbidhammattha&angaha of a later date :— 
ieS4. .Abhidhaimnatthasangaha (ed. T. W. Pthys Davids). 
1910* Translation Compmdntm of Philosophy (hy S. 2. 

Aung), 


MxpiftitOTy Ilr 17 f. 
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The late foimder of the P,T, Society did not a little un’ 
acknowledged editing on certain other textSj and where he 
could not do 30^ many have wished ruefully that he could 
have done so. But this was hie only public venture in 
Abhidhamma. He placed the Dhammasanga^ in my hands, 
as it were a tangled skein, in 1B9S. 

Such, then, are the works, and such has been^ on and ofi, 
the PhT,S/ 3 work these forty years. “ All is over except the 
shouting or, shall we say, the little choric dance we twelve 
may hold in spirit round the cenotaph of theae fomteeji first 
editions, continent linking hands with continent in us, nay 
world with world, for already a third of us are on the other 
side. And after the dance—for has not a burden fallen from 
OUT backs ?—a few minutes of cedection. 

I have said cenotaph, for least of all do 1 labour under 
any illusion that even the most finished Eiiropean editions or 
translations—let alone our rough pioneer efforts—will quicken 
these dead bones to any power of teaching and enlightening 
OUT world, either East or "West, as they once to a very limited 
extent may have done when a little world of monastic cultiue 
was by them taught Amc ^l^ coMstsfeirfiy* So little can 
this prospect be entertained, that we may well be disposed 
to ask ourselves whether this cenotaph of the works o^f a dead 
culture may not be as well as AciinSs-^empty as well as 
common. Has it all been a waste of time a^nd cuergjj of life 
and the zest of life well spent ? A learned decanal journalLst 
has juat committed himself to saying; “ Almost the whole 
dnty of man lies in the maxim: Waste not." 

Over against this we might equally well dogmatize : The 
chief dnty of man is to grow—to grow in himself, to make know¬ 
ledge grow and goodness and beauty grow. Whether or not he 
grow or cause to grow wastefnlly is a secondary,if an important 
consideration. And when it is a quest of opening up buried 
treasures of past ideas, or opening up new viatas of unverified 
powers and resources, it is impossible for explorer and 
experimenter to judge beforehand : this is waste of time and 
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eiierg 7 . Much digging and many eicpetimeiita will prove to 
have beau so. And yet who will a$sert that pioneer work 
should therefore be ehirked, nay, may it not be that, as 
Rhya Davids once said, we grow by all such ” ? 

Much treasure of old, and yet in a way of up-to-date 
thought it was held a generation ago might well be lying 
hid in Abbidhatnma. The analogy of the term ra ^erii 
Tfl seemed to fit it well. At the very outset of his 

taak the commentator, diacussing the term Abhidhamma, 
wrote in a rather misleading way of how it “ exceeded and 
was distmct from the Dhaioma much ae a deva might 
be eminent among his peers {uti- or And one of 

us. Dr. Taylor, pointed out this passage three years before 
it was edited.^ Might we even hope to find in those seven 
books a plank here and there of positive exposition bridging 
over the lacunae and the reserves and the ailenees in many of 
the Suttaa ? So, n^cre or less, may some among us have 
hoped. 

Anyway, we set forth, one now, another then, to explore 
OUT several seven hills, and we brought back our quarry. 
The cynical may say, this^is it not a mouutaiu’fi way ?— 
amounted to a bag of mice. We have revealed much 
meticulous cateehieing, some inconclusive dialectic, and quite 
a little world of word permutations. Hasi our knowledge 
grown by it ? Have labour and time been utterly wasted ? 

Speaking, if I may, for my spade-mates as well as for 
myself, we think not. We think we have in these works 
contributed a chapter to the history of the growth, within 
Umite of time and location, of the human spirit. Considered 
in its due context, this chapter reveals how a certain kind 
of intensive culture may on the one hand stimulate, and on 
the other stultify that growth. And hy all such considera- 
lions We ourselves grew. 

Among these Abhidhamma compilers of the doiatered 
lives, and among the commentary compilers, a certain growth 
^ Or posatWy cjhAiiimA'B {doctrine). * JliAS, 18&4, S60. 
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may bt dLacernedr It was of tbe kind tbet inteTisive c\ilture 
in dose^barred conditioiia natuzally bringa abcmt. Tke great 
world of eartb they knew nothing about. The teacher whom 
they had come to call “ omniscient ” had told their fore¬ 
fathers in the Order nothing about it. They were seduded 
in theii work even from the little world of their fellow- 
men without the vihara walls. They inherited as membeis 
of the Order an ample oral tradition of Vinaya and Sutta and 
Matika. And the Matika or tables of dasaidcation they 
expanded into a so-called. Abhidhamma with certain patches 
of commentary in parts. The Vinaya was largely framed to 
meet special cases. The Suttas were largely records of how 
other special caaes were met. Mostly, that ia^ they were 
precepts ad homin^m. Thus the precept was served up in 
a way called pariydya (a tiresome work, to tranelate: etymo¬ 
logically a going round about). The Abhidhammikaa 
sought how to serve up the precept ni-j^ariyayena ; in the 
abstract, stripped of its accessories and no longer an imvre 
d^accasion. 

Engaged on such work they would inevitably darify tbeir 
concepts^ adjudge definite meaning to terms^ co-ordinate and 
subordinate among ternig and, where necessary, evolve new 
terms. Irk brief, it was, as I have said above and elsewhefe,^ 
a diaeiphne in consistency of thought and language. And 
thifij at that stage of Indian thought, was not a little needed. 

We may illustrate this kind of intensive and introspective 
growth-—for it waa mainly psychological—hy detecting how 
the dual diviaion of mind into cUiti and oeiimAa’j (i.e. the 
bare cognitive reaction to stimulus, and all the phases, 
factors^ or co-effidents of the same, when analysed) is 
beginning to intrude itself in the first book. Ultiiiiately, that 
is, in the course of perhaps a few centuries, this division 
swept away, for all academical purposes, the olumay old 
q^uincunx of the five skandhas. Again, we note the useful 

^ Bjtddkitt Introd., pt. if; xt ; 

Btiddhui Ptycholc^, p]j. 13B, 177, flic. 
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term hhavar^ nffpearing in the seventL book^ a word ag taucli 
needed for " coutiiniiini ” or *^fliax” of organic, mduding 
3ubcon£cicai3 life, as these were by our modern psychology. 
Again, there is the very thcroughgomg expansion of the term 
^pOiCKsaya [praiy^ya) in a theory of relations. Twenty-four of 
these are distinguished, yet fiU are, at least by the Com¬ 
mentary, presented as species of the one genus, the relation 
of causality. This theory is quite one of the finest mice in 
our game-bag. It would be a noteworthy contribution by 
any philosopbie school, ancient or modern. It does not 
appear to be antdeipated in the Suttaa even in a crude inchoate 
way, as are, in the Anupada Sutta,' the psychological intro¬ 
spective analyses expanded in the Dharnma Sanga^d. But 
it is, in a way, a natural outcome of the central eignihcance 
imposed by the Sasana on the doctrine of the cause and 
extixpaiion of sufiering. Faacaya —" cause,’’ ** reason for 
ia in the Suttas undifierentiated from hetu. By intenaive 
culture, Afitn and twenty-three other lelationa are diatingniahed 
as aspects of natural causal agency. 

These few insbancea must here suffice to show that the 
cloistered Abhidhammikaa were doing their best to let shine 
fluch light of thought about body and mind ae the earlier 
tradition of their church had been able to kindle. There was 
probably not very much of the real original teaching of the 
founder in that tradition. The Eightfold Path is no longer 
■central, ia chopped about in all manner of ways, and the idea 
of carrying on Ms beneficent work seems undreamt of. Indeed, 
he has himself become a very shadowy figure, a person only 
alluded to in formulas, and in the fifth book Docetic and other 
heresies about him are discussed in a very cut-and-dried 
manner. 

Herein, however, these early scholastics were not different 
from Christian teachers in the secular education of to-day. 
The academic teaching of the Theravada was becoming 
practically no less secular. In the twelfth century mauuah^ 

^ MfLjjhima JVjiaSya, ijE, 125 . * 
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generally used ever amce^ the name^ let alon^ the teeching of 
the founder, has faded out utterly^ save for a graee-befoie- 
meat aliusion. They might ckim, in this, to be carrying out 
his mjimotiQna to be (not SaHha-s(imT0, but) 
dJiammasarai^ia —to be dependent not on him, but on them¬ 
selves, on the doctrine. 

And had those selves been living in closer, saner touch 
with their fellows^ had that doctrine not become a dcsed 
tradition bound up in iron formulas^ they mighty iu' this 
self-cum-doctrine-dependeiice have let the lessons of earth- 
life pky over them^ they might have diecemed that life to be 
in the throes of new moral growth, they might have let the 
light of this moral awakcniDig shine on their obuich-huilt 
Dhamma i they might have seen in rebij±h a nd the karma- 
force a wonderful field for the growth of those " selves " on 
which^ for salvation, they were to depend; they might have 
grasped the truth.—O ! the triumph of It over tradition!— 
that, whereas body after body ivas used and laid down, 
whereas the force, the AaHi, which they called mind, in this 
term and that, informed, innervated body after body, it was 
just those “ selves ", it was that atta on which they were 
biden to depend, it was that self which was really " theirs 

they ”, as neither body nor min d could be, it was that self ” 
which at the very outset of his career the master bade men 
go and seekj ^—ihu it was which, down the ages of rebirth, 
was to grow and grow till it blossomed into the very nature 
of the hnal goal. 

But the artidcial life decreed by ancient India, with its 
cleavage between lay and religions, shut them up in a paddock. 
And the formulas of a church which taught that all had been 
told, so that expansion of import and exposition was alone 
lawful, shut them up in a cellar. What their misaionary 
brethren could learn, serving their fellows more directly, 
they could not. Hence in their psychology all and every kind 

4 ^ ‘ ^ YoUrfl '■: j 5* ilF, S3 f. ; iw f. 

» Yin. i, I, 14. 

Jug. itP^UL 1633. 
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of reaction is pfe-determined. The essential cieartiveness of 
life and mind is undreamed of. Confronted with this crea- 
tiveneas, comples and unprediotabie^ any theory of 
’relations has always* even in our own day* proved a quite 
sterile subject. Buddhaghoaa makes play with the twenty- 
four in his Visuddhi Magga expositions, but they led him 
to DO new vista of truth. Truth* in his day, as the result 
of centuries of this cloistered culture, had very largely 
become a knowledge o^f marks ” or 

salient features in just those concepts (and no others) 
which made up the little world of thought occupying 
the mind of the wise man in orders* So far he ’was at least 
positive* if ciicumflcribedH Beyond thU* truth consisted* 

’ acooiding to that tradition, with which he associated ’Ehe name 
“ men of old" largely in negations. Where, agea 

before, the founder had been sdmt* where the founder had 
rejected alternatives without making any sweeping denials* 
there Buddhaghosa has been taught to say ; there is not, 
there is nothing* there is no one. He does not seek to con¬ 
vince. He dogmatically denies. 

And aa ’we leave this house of cloistered lives, of a closed 
tradition, of a past dominating present and future, we have 
a sense of rooms swept and garnished* clean and tidy, of sealed 
windows* of drawn blinds, of no outlook towards the dawn. 


Febrtiary, 1033. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CHALDEAN? KINGS BEFORE THE FL001> 

In the spring of 1322 Mr. H. Weld-Blundell purehaaed for 
the Ashmolean MuBonm a large collection of tablets and 
priams at Bagdad. Among them I have found a small ohlong 
tablet^ now numbered W-B. 62 in our calleetion, which 
contains the long-sought Suinorjan, or, as Borossus calls therHj 
Cbaldean kings whc reigned before the IFlood, Tho sources 
of Berosgus as preserved by ApoUodoixis and Abydenus 
oonjcerning the ten pre^dilnvian kings have been discussed 
many times in various Assyriological works A It was already 
obvious that the tradition of ten kings who reigned for an 
incredibly long period before the Flood camo from Sumerian 
mythology. The Weld-Bluttdell tablet proves that the legend 
of ten pre-dduvian patriarchs presegrved in Hebrew tradition 
and by the Greek historians of Babylonia wa& Sumerjan. Tho 
so-called Sethite genealogy of the poat-Eodlic writer P. 
in Genesis x, although it greatly reduces the longevity of the 
ten pre-dilnvian patriarchs and does not describe them as kinga^ 
clearly borrowed the idea from the common Sumerian source^ 
With the original Sumeriau record now before us, it is posEible 
to test the veracity of Berossus, and he comes away from “flre 
examinatioiL with remarkabij good reputation. He gave the 
prC'diluvian period at 120 sais of years, or 4 iJ 23000 years. 
The new tablet has 127§ aars, or 450,600 years, for the same 
period. Barosaus ascribes his ten kings to the following 
cities:— 


^ Bee Homuaei, " Xte ten PatriaTcha of BcfoSila," PSBA., 1873, 343^ ! 
Zinuttorn, Die KeiUnschriJta vnS dtn Alter TatCLTfitjvL, 3rd od., £30^9; 
L. W. Xing, ejuij o/ Bciiyioft ani JF?yp4> 31^ : Poabtl, Hislorieid TexUy 
55-S and 110; S. Lanfidon, Poine dtt l£fi-33. 
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1. 

AlCres 

Babylon 

Ytarfi. 

35,000 

2. 

Alaparos (son) . 

Babylon ? 

10,300 

3. 

Amelon 

Pantibiblus . 

46,800 

4, 

AmmeuSn 

Pantibiblus . 

43,200 

5* 

Megalaroa 

Pantibiblus . 

64,800 

6. 

DaSnoo 

PantibibluB . 

36,000 

7. 

EnedSrackos 

Pantibiblus . 

04,800 

8. 

Amempstnoa 

Larak 

36,000 

Q. 

Opartea . 

Larak 

28,800 

10, 

Xisuthros (aon) . 


64,800. 


The original Sumerian source edited below assigns these 
too. kings to the following cities : I and 2 at Habux^ 3 and 4 
at Hllasiar, 5 and 6 at Eadtibira (Pantibiblus), 7 at Larak, 
S at Sippar^ 9 and 10 at ^umppak. In the Sumerian epic of 
Creation and the Deluge, published by Poebel, Historical and 
Gramniatical Texts, No. 1 , only five pre-diluvian cities are 
mentioned. Habur, dialectic is known to be either 

another name for Eridu or a quarter of that ancient city at 
the mouth of the Euphrates. See my Babyloniim Liturgios, 
115, n. % This Sumerian legend of Creation^ although 
associating Anu^ Enlil^ and NinlmEsag' with the Water-god^ 
Enki of Eridu, in the creation of mankind^ clearly regards 
the Water-god as the principal agent in the work of creation- 
He 13 here described as the deity who created the beaata of 
the fields the founder of Jawa, and builder of cities. In the pre- 
dilnvian age he ordered five cities to be built for the cults of 
five deities. This part of the legend occurs in the second column 
of the tablet, " Eiidu to the director the god Nodimmud ^ 
he gave. Secondly, to the Virgin (goddess) ^ Badtibira he 
gave, dhirdiy, Larak to the god PahiUjarsag he gave. 
Fourthly, Sippar to the god Otu he gave. Fifthly, ^luuppak 
to the god Aradda he gave.” Ajccording to Sumerian tradition 

' I.a. Heavon-gioil. Earth.fiod, and Bajth.njotlier goddesa. 

* Titile of Enki aa oreatoi of mankind. 

* nu-^iy = ikfiHtw, a titliti tkfr vii^n goddeu Iimini. See Tamifiuz 
and ItAiiP-, 
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theae were tlie only cities and tho only cults which existed 
before the Flood. In the actual history of Succet and Accad, 
only Sippar attained Jimcli political importaDCo and not one 
of these five cities mentiouod in the Sumerian legend of creation 
became the seat of a dynasty. The Blundell tablet diflexa 
shglitly from the Nippuiian epic, 

W-B. 62, Nipjntr Bpic of Orcaiion,. 


1. mbuT. 

Eridn, 

2. EUasai. 


3. Badtibira. 

Badtibira, 

4. Larak. 

Larak, 

b. Sippar. 

Sippat. 

6. ^uruppalc. 

^umppflk. 


The historical tablet has Ellasaij which is omitted in the 
religions text. But Sippar ’vras only a northern Semitic centre 
of the cult of the Sumerian sun-god, Utn or Babbar, at 
Ellasar. It is probable^ iherclorOj that the Kippui tablet 
preserves the correct legend ; Stiinerian tradition attributed 
only hue cities to the pre-dilnviaii age. It is mtercsting 
to learn which cults the Sumerians supposed to be the moat 
primitiTc. At Habur or Elridn the worship of Enki^ EAj <jt 
Oannes the water-god^ creator of mankind and founder of 
civilization, was universally recognized as the most ancient. 
Its location at the cutlet of the Euphrates now identified 
with the ruins of Abu Shahxain ia perfectly determined. 

Badtibira, the Pautlbiblua of the Greek historians, or Wall 
of the metal workers ” is described aa the centre of the cult 
of Inniiii. In historical timea Inriini or Ishtar was worshipped 
chiefly at Erech in conjunction with the heaven-god Anui 
and there is consequently some connexion between Brech and 
Badtibira. Ishtar and Tammuz were also closely associated 
in the oldest and moat important cult of Sumerian religion, 
the cult of the mother goddess and her dying aon^ and 
Tammuz is repeatedly connected with Badtibira.^ The 

' Tile older lading of tllis tiams. J^utyurffUTf waa ftTfOtieouJ. 
Taminuz, lord of BadtibiTA, T. SBF. 318, 8 f Kiitnuem, KuMitder, 31^, 7; 
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principal temple m tiiis city was E-imiind or B-inmixa- 
kalamniaj “ Temple of Itmmi of the Land," Berossus aaaigrta 
not only the fifth and 9]x;th kings to Pantibiblus^ but the 
third and fourth (originally of EUaaar) and seventh (originally 
of Larak) to this city. The emphasis,placed upon Badtihira, 
in the sources from which the Greek historians o0t4iine:d their 
iofonnation^ indicates a largo and important centre of ancient 
Sumerian tradition^ a fact which also supports the conjecture 
of ita identification witn some very ancient part of the great 
city of Erech. Badtibira occurs only once in the historical 
records of Sumer and Accad. Sinidinnain, ninth king of the 
kingdom of Ellasar, praises himself for having built the great 
fortress Bad-tibira that he might “ please the hearts of 
Shamash and Tammua After the times of Hammurabi 
this city disappears from cuneiform literature. 

Larak {Laranchae'of Berossos) la represented as the seat 
of the cult oI Pahilhftraagj usually written Pabiisag, a type of 
the dying god Tammii£> son of the mother goddess Gula, but 
degraded into a local deity and consort of the mother goddess. 
See my note in Sttmerian lAiurgical Texts, p. 176. The ruins 
of lAtak have not been identified. A contract of the late 

R&dan^ EE. C, S ; Xo- It. 11; BE. 30, No. I. Bot. 10 lia^ 

wjth ^-inaivia-af pietbbbly tba name of tbia temple nt 
The ggd Lfl;ga3'Badttbjra{ti) in K. 11$5S (CT. 3S) ie probftlily 
TAtnmuz, but tfie nB-TSOM f^itijia-Aaiaro.-rnff »ad Tibira-din^r^ri-t-n^ 
"Artiflan of the lAud^', "Artisan of the godi", CT. 24, 12, 24-5 ^ 2S, 87 
are flUes of tbo Motber goddAsA, Ninhhraa^, supposed in Nippurlan 
tradifton to h&Te OrCialoii nutnlcind from olap^ Points du- Paradis, 

23 3. Acmrding to Poebel, PJBS. y, IS7 j i, S, the temple In Ikdtibtrs wm 
E-inninSr-kalaTH'ina, 

^ Tbtfreau-Baugint R AK . 208. Tbe pliic& mentionied in lettors nf th& 
period of Haouniirabi t Ungnad, Pobylcmisdhs Stie/t^ 17. 7 ; 31. 7 j 52^ 6; 
64, 6; LutZi .^fo^iylpwiaw LfJtefs from Zkitm, 39, S. UriEflad, No. 62, 
actually refara to noetftl workers, and Lute^ No. 39, sJludca to copper at 
Badtibira, Tbe word means " Wall of tbe metal worker and hence 
Somme], GtograpkU, 35S, identided it with the mins of Tell “ mouDd 
of copper near Ellasar, esatward Swytmd the Sha^t eJ-K&r. Loitua found 
tracea of a great copper mdustry at Tell 3ifr. Tbo oontraots e.’ticaTafed at 
Tell ^ifr and published by Strasamaier, Br.s olliAaA^lcmuc,^ VesirUgt- oue 
Warko, do not mention the city Badtibira, 
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period from Kippux desciibea its location on tto bank of the 

Old Tigris This^ of course, means the course of the 
Shatt el Hai, and apparently Larak is to be sought not far 
above LagashA The weeping mother goddesa Gula-Bau-^ 
Arururu is repeatedly doscribod as the queen of Larak in 
the liturgies and Lor cult here ia generally associated with 
her cult at Itirt. Larak was not a part of the great city Isin^ 
as I erroneously concluded on the evidence of the liturgies 
in my earlier books, lain has been identi£ed with the ruins 
Bahriyet IT miles south of Nippur.“ The inclusion of Sippar 
or Ellasar in the list of pre-diluvian cities is intoUigiblo^ for 
the sun-god had his principal seat of worship there^ The 
importance of /^uruppak in Sumerian mythology is dibBeult 
to esplain. Their legends eonsiartently affirm that the last of 
the ten klnga lived here, and that the god Enki revealed to 
him the plot of the gods to destroy the world by a deluge ; 
here he is said to have built the boat on which he and hia wife 
escaped on the waters. The cult of the goddess S^cd 
of ^unippak and of Aradda, her spouse, does not appear to 
have occupied a prominent place in Sumerian religion. 

In comparing the names of the kings preserved or partially 
preserved on the ’Weld-Blundell .tablet with the list of 
Berossus, the solution of the Greek names is not so completa 
aft was to be expected. Under influence of the ambitious 
priesthood of Babylon, where he Hved^ Berossus naturally 
substituted Babylon for Habnr or Eridu, but the names of 
the first two kings* Alome and Alaparos, do not agree very 
well with Al{m{^ and Alagar, if these are really the proper 
readings. In any case, Alaparcs can no longer be identified 
wfitb Adapa, the sage fisherman of Eridu and hero of the 
famous episode connected with his name. AmolSn is repre¬ 
sented by [ . . . ] hi-dti-urMm, who has the title iaJctJiMn. 
If an original Ahidunnit be assumed, the name Aniel5n may 
have descended from it by phonetic decay of ^:> m and by 

1 See Histoncal p. *3. 

= See JRA^., 1932, 43 U 
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textual oo^t^pt^o^ of ^ to A. Ahidtin.nt£ > Amidunmt 
and tlien by textual error Amilim is an axtaxmoly probable 
explanation. The Greek name Jbas been universally explainod 
as Semitic from midu “ man This conjettuxo, like that 
concaraing Adapa, was false. 

AmmanSn ebould coireapond to the lUegibla name in line 5* 
The last sign may be kr or mot or ku^ and nothing can be made 
ol the tracofl before it, Megalaios corresponds to a name 
ending in zi, I>aonos obviously represents Ift-an-na of the 
name [ . . » Buedoradios, the seventh king, ia 

Enmedmanna, the ei^th king of the Sumerian list, and 
“ Amempainoa descended by unusual corruption from 
[ . . . ] Athziafina, which again, proves aU the ingemous con¬ 
jectures made to eaqjlaiu the Greek name to bo fabc, Berossu? 
makes him the eighth king, but he accurately reports the length 
of his reign. Opartes is proven to have been the ^ther of the 
ninth king Aiadda or Aiad-giAs and Polyhifitor’s Ardatei 
is at last expLainfid. Having Biihstituted. father for son in 
the case of the ninth kingj Berossus, following a tradition 
accepted by the writer of^the Epic of GUgamish, supposed 
Opartes to have been the father of the tenth king, whom he 
calls XiButhros. The publication of this Sumerian gemree 
proves that every conjecture^ except one, put forward to 
explain any or all of the corrupt Greek formo in Boroasua 
was erroneous. 

1. Alim 1 mu 67,200 -kam. Alim (ruled) 67,200 years. 


2. [.] Edi-^ar ^ mw [A ?] (ruled) 72,000 

72,000. years. 


3. [2J lugal J7(]S“6dr-(Ai}, Two kinga at Habur* 

^ The frOiip of tigna Twl 19 . probahEy a Jdc&I (Elluat] VArlant 
cf Thureaii.Dacigirt, BEC. 23S. TTje JlMje cIshjIt repo^Benta the criginsl 
ol the 0 "AJi.tspM. 

* For appaTently the ntdi* of A JiAnctuary of treasBiy in the 

inBcdptions of Senocherib, obo SAX. £120 ; CT. col. v, 32, And fho hyien 
to Eunei, err. SG, 26^ 10, if'il-jar.raAi. A reatoration AJfLgar, 

KPay oonceivably affoed Wl eiptmAtion of the namo 'AAdjra^r, glVM by 
Bcitmus. The Gireeka «lltTa|^ttd T (gajatma) to n pe(pij. 
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4. [ . . , ] hi-du^n-nu 

kirt-hn fnu 72,0CK>k 

5. [ . . . ] 

20,600. 

6. .. 

T. [2] EUasar-(kiyma. 

6. [ . . . ]-zi sib mu 26,600* 

0. . . . ejir-UtHm^^ ^ mu 

mu 21,000. 

10. 2 lugdt Bad-tibira 

11. . . . sib-ziranr-iia^ mu 

36,000. 

12* 1 lugal La-7a-aJc-{hi). 

13* En^merdur-an-na ^ mu 
72,000* 

H. 1 lu^ ^flifeffr-(jfci)* 

15. Atad Uhur~ 

tti-iu ® mu 28,600. ■ 


[ * , . yMiunnu f^hiukin 
(rtiied) 72,000 yoars. 

[ . . . ] (?) (ruled) 

20,600 years. 

They made * . . 

Two Jritiga of EHasar. 

[ . * . ]-3i, the flhepherd 
(ruled) 28,800 years. 

[ , * . J on'lu-an-na (mled) 
21,600. 

Two kings iu Badtibiio. 

[ . . , ] Bib2iann*(]ruled) 36,000 
years. 

One kin g at Larak. 
Emneduraima (niled) 72,000 
years. 

One king at Sippar. 

Aiadgin, son of Uburtutu 
{ruled) 28,800 years. 


^ g&VB this iLaiHiD As J^aSnai, n^ibspberd of Pau^ibibltU. DadmH 

is obTiously a corruption for iMSatit, a tianscriptiotl of Iu.an.fui. 

* Tho grpup UJi^^I>‘yAOAli baa boop Tsad of- Blr- 1&, n- 2; 

bat CH. 29. G prcstrros tb* trua reading of ttig group. ; cibirMs « 

^ur^ufTU matal worker. loAU-word fot-iru (t. Ungnad, ZA. ^I, £79], is 
obTiaualy tliB roadin^ uf this ideos^am in thu name of tho in j^uestjou’, 
and It abn afiorda tbs lost ariginal of tho Gwak PantibibfoQ. 

* 7^ namfl TFaa, gonjabow, corrupted into AtntmFJimu' in the test 
preserved b; Berouu^ and oeeuta wtoogty the eighth kinj^. not the sBTsnth. 
BerOsSUS preserved. hOwBVer, the Corrsct tradition rsgnrdin^tliBicngtk of kis 
redgn and Lis city. 

^ Bornaams prcaorves this name in the form SuaiSraiJaa, and placoB him 
seventh in the liah The Greek tradition u poaffibiy eorroct in giving 
Fantabibles as tha Ci^ of thia king. The variant TBadinga ^vedfirueha), 
AedSrtachos of Abydenus. and £df>ranch<M of Kusebiue, prove that the 
Somcnan original was En-me-dur-an-ki, in Babyloman traditien tbs founder 
of the art of dirinatiDn. ZEintnem had already s^lained thie name 
oorrofitly. 

^ Written BU-X UJt-LAif ; gin ia omitted in line IG. Arad or Aratta la 
a t^tte of tie god* of ^uruppaL; v. PBS., s, 177, n- d. fot 
or Snd of ^umppat, and for jJ rod or Aratia Enlll, t. FSB A., 1911, 
94 pi., L 5. Often in If.Pt*. at Sumppak; Enim- BTC. Ih 
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15. Zi^-$ud-du duma Ariid- Zi-udsuddu son oi Ajadgin^ 
ffin mu 35,000. (riJed) 36,000 years. 

17. 2 lu^l Two kings at j^uruppab. 

18. [10] [j7fl]-?tw AhuH. [Ten kings] belore tlie Flood. 

S. Lawgi>on, 


SUEESVARA AND MANDANA-MISRA 
It is now oommonly believed that these two ate the aame, 
And that SuieSvara was the name assumed by 
Mi^a after he beeamc a as a result of Ms adopting 

^tikara^s advaiia.^ There is evidence in old Sanskrit works 
to ahow that the two names in all probability deaignato 
different individuals. It ia as follows i'— 

(1) One of the main diatinctiona between the two clasaioal 
schools of —known as the Yimra^ and the Bhdmiiii 

schools—is in respect cf the seat (fi^rnyu) of avidyd. IrVlile, 
according to the former^ the avidyd^mya is Brahmstt itself, 
it is theyi™ according to the latter. * The view of the Vhmav^ 

Rev. fill'd ; Lu^/al- ^-Arad^kerKigy 15, S', li, 4, etc. Tbs nous arod, anil reAlJj^ 

Uftana hfinciiued, b'Cnour, CTT. 49, 

■B BHTDaaug has tL^ name, of the niiitli kiae; Dpartw, fatter for 

aon. The !lje&gth of this reign it fiomeefly noportfiniia, Bfirossua. TJbe scribe 
here employs h5ur (SAl. 3S91) for tibe oi^naiy 'ii£«ar=i£iii'vRjtu, protege. 
The name ^^ba^tn-tu, f&thtsif of Utnapiftiai, aocuEa in the Epk of Gilgamiab^ 
Tt, .33; ix, but our tOxt makes TR^urtutu iihe granidf atbicr of TJtuapi&tim. 
Rero^iu (LSaigned Opartca to Larak. 

^ Or Aratfta. Obvinaaly the tradition, on tte hoaia fi^ Apollodorui’ 
version of Eorowua asaigna the runth Ming to LorakT ia eorroaeous. Aleiander 
Bolyhiator^a euBamwy of the history of Betossaa ia verified by tba nfiw. 
teitw Poiyhisfor givea tho namo of the liitlth king 'ApSflrijrx father of 
Xiauthroa; Ardates ropruenta AraAda or Arnddo^in of the Ashmolean 
tablet. Siee Cory, Fra^meniSj. p. Sfi. 

^ This name ia trachCatfid by Uta-jiApi£iijyi-[tiTik1 in tbe. Babylonian 
Jegeod of tbo Deluge, but Lucian, De dsa S^ia, IS, yrraerves tho original 
Surnsrian in the form 5isythea< Bfirosgus givae Xfsutbro^ aa the UAIud of 
the tenth king and the hero of the Deluge, t, fotm based upon, a Semiris 
title of Zmdsaddu. Sco Poime riu Putadii^ 133, u. 1. 

^ For tbe current view, soe o.g. Kattk : Karma-Jd^jnamaid, p. IL 
* See PailHa-pJidilA'^vii^atraKa, pp, 45-0; and ^tddAdnla-[fi4a-£flft^a^ 
{KLumbbakonaTU edition), p. 83. 
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in this teapeot ia the ^me ae that of Sure^vara^ who maintains 
with great force of argument that Brahman is the vi^aya 
as well as the ahvya of avidyd?- Similarly, the view of the 
Bhdmati ia identical with that of Mai^ds^naj as is clear from 
the SaAk^por^a-nrahi 174), where the author^ who was 
a pupil of Sure^vara,^ ciiticiaes Man^ana's view that the 
jrva is the seat of a'iiidySr It is instructive to note the terms 
of reference heroj which suggest a wide difference between 
Ma]Tidana'a views and those of Sankara 3— 

panhidya Mii7!tdancivac<iJf^j toddhyonyalhd prasUiiiam. 

The Bhdrmti, hj the way* has thus revived a doctrine which 
was not acceptable to the early ejcponents of Kafikara. 

(2) A second point of difference between Mand^na and 
Suretvara is in regard to the conception of advaita^ When 
the identitv of Brtdiman and the jliw is realised, avtdyd is 
dispelled. This is muJdi, Here a rather super-subtle question 
is raised as to whether cr no the avidyd-niv^iy which is of the 
nature of abhavciy endures in that stage. This question, it is 
obvious, is due to the influence of the NydyorVaiic^ikOy 
which recognises abhdm or " negation as an atirUcta- 
paddrdiai i,e, a category distinct from the six positive 
categories —dravyay ctCr™-and formula tea four varieties 

of it. The avidyd-niviiCi is an ahkdwi of the dAtiujnsu-type. 
According to the Nydya-Vai^esih<iy when anything positive 
18 destroyed, it leaves behind it a dhmfpsdhhdvay which lasts 
till etemity. In yahkara^s view, as also in Sureivara^e, 
which docs not accept ahhava as a distinct eategory, the 
' avidy&nivffti is the ultimate ground itself, viz, 
hloreover, midydy not being absolutely real, cannot 
strictly be said to leave an ahhdm behind it. Mai;Ldttna, 
however, maintained the persistence of avidyd-nivfUi in the 
muMi stage, so that eventually there are in his view two 
principles— Brahiman, as in ^ukara^s admiiOy and avidyd- 


^ for Nttidisirtnya-^td^hiy Jji, 

* iSa^itatpa-janrarfl, i. s. 

^ Se? o.g. ^Ai^hirnty '2 -siddhiy iJ, 117, Britad. Up. Varliitl^ p. 4^7, at. 203. 
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■nvfjfiti in addition to it. This TTCuild cosstitnte a^ doctrino 
of dvaita, and not of advaiut ■ but Sfa^dana seems to have 
held that the. admission of an ubMva does not really clash 
with the advaita doctrine, inasmuch as the advaita that ia 
intended ia hhAvodiiaita^ i,e, monism excluding only other 
jwffifn'e entities and not also the negative,^ 

(3) Accoiding to ^anlcaTa, the final knowledge which 
leads to ^mAm-realiaataon is got directly through th& 'maha,- 
like Tat trarfL a$i, whatever moral or mental discipline 
is necessary being regarded as porRCeding that knowkdge.- 
This assumes that verbal statements can ^ve rise to ivtTnediiUe 
knowledge, and can refer to the vnfclated Absolute, Neither 
of these points is conceded by other Indian thinkers. They 
consider that all verbal knowledge is necossardy mediate and 
refers to things which are in relation with one another. 
Mai^dana follows the generality of Indian thinkera and 
maintains that u^mi^adic teaching, being expressed in the 
form of words, must partake of the charact*! of all verbal 
testimony and signify Bomething as related and as mediate. 
But admitting, as he does, .like ^ahkara, that Brij^inian is 
neither related nor mediate in truth,® he concludes, on the 
strength of statements hkeAt^n^i^jeva u^piUiia (Br, iv, 7), 
that for Tim^iJiu-realisation upamsadic knowledge has to be 
followed up by a course of meditation. This meditation, 
acooiding to him, wdll transform what ia mediated knowledge 
of a Tsleted entity into an immediaie vision of the unrelated 
Absolute. It ia then that life’s goal will be reached. One of 
the chief texts relied upon by this school ih Bt. Up., 

IF, iv, 21, vijnaya praj^dm A^^n?7^a—which, apparently at 
least, makes a diatinction. between, tvvo types of knowledge— 
one as it is first conveyed by the Upanimds and the other 
which results from meditation upon it. T?iis view is criticized 

^ 5k Lafftiu-caniirita ouk AdtHfitii-iiddJii, by 
i, 13 (Kumbhakonam edition), 112. 

* PaAca-p&diki, p. 9!^. 

* 5« Aj-h Up. Vdriiln, ly. It, jt SOI, 803, and 807. 
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in viirioiis woilis cit the achooi f>f S^nlcaxa,’ though generally 
the lUcans of identifying it as Mapdana’s are lacking. In 
Br. Up. Ydrt'iJiXt, hc?rever, where Suxeivai^ slhides to tliis 
view (IV, iVi St. 7&G) for criticizing it, hi^ commentator 
describes it fts “that of Mandai^a' and others". Time T^e 
here have a third point of doctrinal diveigencc between the 
two thinkora. 

It will probably bo thought that the evidence so far adduced 
rdera to Ma^idauaj while it is Mandana-Mi^ra whom tradition 
identides with SureSvara. There is, of conisej nothing 
impoEBihlc in the hypothesia tnat Ma^dana and Mand^na- 
Mi^ra were distinct, even though we shall then have to 
assume that both alike were Vedautins. Aiafrecht^s 
CaUdogontm meutiona several authors who bore the name of 
Maodana. But it aeems improbable^ especially when we take 
the following points into coneideiation:— 

(1) Reference has been made above to the mention of 
Maudana in the Sa^iJc^fipa-idnrahi. Madhu-sudaua-sarasvatb 
in his commentary on the work, identifies him with Moj:idana- 
Miiray 

(2) According to the tradition preserved at J^rngen in 

the Mysore Province, where Suic^vara ia supposed to have 
been installed as the first pontiff by Sankara himself, Maydana" 
Mi^ra is different from Sure^vata. This tradition is embodied 
in a composed at the end of the 

eighteenth century’—which describes ^aiikata as meeting 
Maydana-Mi^ra first and then SureSvara-® 

(6) Aocerding to the same poem Sure^vara’s civil name 
was “ Vi^arupa ”. If that wiere so, he could not well have 
been known as Mandaua-l^i^a also previous to his becomii^ 
a sarmyddn. 

' Cf, fur inetfljwe, U 64 

* Eunar^ edition, purb iE, p. 143. 

^ Clcitito ii, 43-^00. Tliia ’trerk Is noi? boLdig printed At tJiD V£i>i Vilis PieBs. 
Siiratigam. I H&vO to express uy gr&teiu] thuika to ^ra KiiiDiL 

ofNii'igaii for alloTfing me t« read, the ’work M far 04 it is printed, 
and make of the iaformartiop, contiiined therein. 
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Attention 113117 dcawn in this oonnexion to the 

difference in Btyle of the two ^teia, as judged from works 
known for certain to be tbeire (eueh as Vidhi-viveka and 
Nai^hirmifa^sidilM }; ■ bnt argumenta based upon atyle aM 
not very concluaive. 

M, HlElYAUJfA. 

Mvsojib, 

Soofa laorir 


SYRIAQDE BT NABATEBiT 

Dans sa notice but le texte sjiia^ue dea Pfose Pe/iUniwmf 
of S. Ephrem, publi6e le demier fascictile du JEAS. 
(1922jpp. 529,530), M. A. Mingana, releve, entre auttea, detix 
mota d’aspect insolite ou il veut voir des fautea de lecture 
ou de copisto. 

Le premier; ST\tSU3 (au plmid) semble avoir, d^aprea le 
oonterte, le Sena do “ sepulchiee L’auteur, embanass^ 
par oe mot—dont le sena ordinaire eat en effet, comme il le 
dit: " aouia ”—pEopose do cOTiigcr graphiqpemeiit: NfiBii 

La correction semble inutile, ai Fon veut bien 

se rappeler le mot UTEC (pioprement " fljn,e") est 

employe oouramment, par aKemple, dans lee mficriptioiaa 
aram^ennes des Habat^ens an sene de “ tombeau, e^pulore " ; 
nous avons m&mej au Ko. 146 du. Gd.S. il, le 3iiot an memo dtat 
giammatfcal (pluriel k I'^tat emphatique) que dana le texte 
syriaque, fioit: Nnmaj, lea s4pulciefl/^ 

Le eecond mot en litige eat . Quoi qu’en penae 
M- Ulingana, on peut rinscTira eu tout* confiaiioe daiia le 
lexiqne syriaque aveo le sens de “ sepulchral vault sens quo 
lee editeura luf avaient attribu^ avec raison, Jfous pouvona 
ecarter aana ecrapule la correction arbitrairc N"iESr “ earth, 
soil ”, Ici encore c’est le ^Tabat^en qui vient none apporter 
la lumiere. Les 6pitaphes de Medain Saleh nous donncnt 
maint e:temple de Femploi de K^SD an sens de caveau 
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iuii4raire, J’fli montrd Jadis (Eludes d^Arch^ologis Orientale^ 

t. 1 , p, 146) que Tarabe ^^i5^iiiiaisaait encore ce sens 

ap^cial, et que ce mot, par confnaion populaire avec le gicec 
fta7rpo<t " fumier avait dorm^ naisaance ii la sujgnliere 
Ifegende xapport^e par Strabon (p. 667) d^apr^ Jaquella les 
Nabat^ema^ n^eBtimamt pas plua le$ cadavrea qtie du tumiei, 
enterraieTit leuTS rois ett^-^}ndmes d cdirf dee leurs irous d fttmisr. 

ClermonT’GanneaUk 


THE SUBORDINATE IMPERATIVE REESrAN 


In a note contributed to the Cltfssieal Remeu> (1899^ 
Yob jdii, p. 272) I pointed out that a line oi Hdfia (ed. 
Eoaen^Tveig, iii* 204, 5):— 





“ I Bay not with whom now thou should'at ait and 
what thou Bhould^st drink " 


supplies a Peraian parallol to the Greek idiouij of which 
otrSl' h Bpae-ov 13 the moat familiar eirampler Thia 
construction is extremely rare in PersiaUr The grammara 
ignore it, and after twenty^thxee years I oan add only one 
more instance, also from {ed. Bosensweig, iii,^ 124, 2) 

cijSo y ;iy- j_Ul jl Cr* 

I say not what thou shonld^at do. If thou haat 
understanding, say (that) thyeeif E ” 

It appears probable that the use of the imperative in sub¬ 
ordinate (intarrogatiYe) clauaes may occur in Peraian literature 
before H&6?, and I shall be grateful for any Buch referencesn 
There ia no instance in the Maihsi^iei of .TaMlu’ddln Btinii. 

EnTNonn A. Nicholson. 


AfiE iJTAlRS SUDSAS ? 


m 


ABB NAlilS SUDBAS? 

In a notice oi Kothfold’s WoTnejioflndia, the revie'ft'er states^ 
on p. lS9j that “the charming ladies of the Kair commnnitF, 
thongh Sudras hy castCj are gweiL a place in this noble class 
(Rajputs) Afc thej Sudias ? I have long doubted the 
correctness oI this ascription, and have thought that they 
have as much light to ho ranked aa Rajputs as any other 
coznmimities ol that c]aa$ that have grown up in India 
through the centuries. This raises much larger questions. 
Should Europeans use the t&tm Sudra to describe such a 
people at all ? Should the term he held to have the same 
signification in Southern as in Northern India ? I lemeinbcr 
that just fifty years ago—that is, before the inquiries into caste 
origins became serious—a highly educated native of Madras^ 
not a Nair, wbon I asked him about his caste, sayii^ quite 
proudly: " I am a Sudra.” Hia manner and his statement 
have always remained in my memory. 

R. Cs Tsmple. 


LA de buddhaghosa 

M. Einot, in an article entitled *“ La L^ende de 
Bnddhaghosa ”, in Cinquanlmaire de V^cole Pr&ii^ue des 
Haute& Etudes, Paris, 19^1, doubts the tradition that 
Buddhagbosa was bom in India and went in the fifth century 
to ()eylon, where he retranslated the Ceylonese commentaries 
into Pali because the criginal Pali commeutaties had been 
lost. The first part of the article is taken up with an 
examination, of the gources of our knowledge of Buddhaghosa. 
The Burmese sources of informaticn are dismissed as of no 
authority, einco they “ are merely an echo of Ceylonese 
historiography, altered by an insatiable national vanity”. 
This is rather a bold pronouncement, for, although the 
beginning of Burmese history ate lost in legend, an impartial 
scholar will not fail to find a substratum of truth in the 
history. Besides, conaidering that no one has yet made a 

JEiS, ATTUI. ms. 13 
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scientific study oi Burmese chToniclfis and shown their 
relatiansliip to the Ceylon chrorufiles, a pronotmcfiment aa that 
of M. Knot is^ to Bay the leaat, premature^ and would bo in 
error if there was any truth in the afatement of E'orchhamiiior' 
that the Burmese chroniebrB had confused out Buddhagfiosa 
with a later Buddhaghoea who did go to Ceylon Iroro Burma. 
However that may bc^ their claim that Bvddhaghosa was a 
native of southern Burma is digeredited^ not by the evidence 
of the Burmese chronicles, but by the absence of evidence in 
Buddhaghosa's writings that he ie acijuaintcd with places 
or persons in Indo-China, as thore ia evidence in them of his 
acq[uaiiita]Qcc with Oeylon. A casual reference, like the one 
to Suvanpabhumi,^ does not go against this argument, since 
Buddhoghosa is here quoting the stock list of Buddhist 
misgionaiios to the difierent countriGS and gives no indication 
of his acquaintanco with, those countiieB. Kom the discussion 
of this point the commentaries on the Jdtaka and Dhammapoda 
are excluded as being, in all jprobability, not the w'orks of 
Buddhaghosa.® 

M. Finot next examines the Ceylonese sources such aa 
the CulavaThsa, Saddhammasangcdui, and Btiddhaghnsuppaiti^ 
which are late works and contain much legendary matter. 
He has utilised this legendary stuS to show that the tradition 
that Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon from India is only a legend, 
that the name Buddhaghosa is not authentic, that it was never 
known outside of Ceylon, and that it is a name assumed by 
a group of Ceylon writers. He has net found it difficult to 
bLow this by setting one legendary passage against another. 
Unfortunately, his conclusions are drawn from a study of these 
late works of Buddhaghosa, and not from a study of hia 
writings themselves. On these writings he admits that he 

* Quoted 1)7 DttTiilE in hja wtlcle on BudtUiighttaa in tine 

Fna^ctopetdia of Rtligion and Sthica, 

^ Ftnis^ in, 3 ^ 14 . 

J in B-\iddhi^t Legonds, p. Si& fHanrard Oriental SerieaJ, 

codiea to tJie conoluBloa Buddhai^au is not author of tbeso 
verks. 
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has merely cast a glanc^j and thalJ only to support ids 
contentioii. It is true tiiat tJio Chinese Pilgrims^ Fa-hian 
and Hinan-taang* make no reference to Buddha^ i>ea^ The 
value of this negative evidence is not reliable, A writer in 
the C^lon Antiquary and Zditra^ ^ arguea that 

Euddhaghosa did not visit Ceylon till afler Fa-hian, and 
aFsigns a.d. 483 as the date of that visit, Now vre know fcom 
Tal-mkusii ^ that the Santafiifipd&adilcd was translated Into 
Chinese at Canton in a.d, 4S9. Alfhou^ the two dates leave 
too little an interval of time for an important work like the 
Samantapasddikd to have been composed in Ceylon (aa is 
believed) and translated into Chinese at Canton, they show 
that the whole question about the Chinese Pilgrims on, 
Buddhagho-sa is unaettledj and any evidence drawn from 
thorn is at present doubtful* M- Finot rejsets the tradition 
that the Satnunta^p^adika. was composed by Euddhagliosa 
on the ground that the author’s name ia not mentioned m 
the Chin&se translation. Eut Takaknsu tells us tha t it was not 
a iiabit of Cbmese translators even to meutioii the dialects 
from which the traualations were made, and that possibly 
some Buddhist book may leier to Baddhaghosa under another 
name * Since we can know little or nothing about this Chinese 
3ant(iittapdsddikd before the edition promised by Takakusu 
comes o-ut, we can place no lelianco on the negative evidence 
of the silence of the Chinese translator regarding Cuddhaghosa. 

The question will not be finally decided until all Buddha- 
ghosa's works have been printed, translated^ and critically 
studied. But some attempt at finding out who Buddhaghosa 
is in hie writings may even now be made* 

Tqe tradition that he was born a Brahman is strengthened 
by the indication in his writings that he was acquainted with 
the Vedas. He makes reference to the Vedas/ and gives a 


^ Vol, i, pwt 2. 

“ I-tsin^, Rtiit>r4s fi/ Byddhtit 217. 

s JEAE.y lB9a, jyp. 416 I 
^ Visuddh-tmaggat 294. 
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vivid description of one pmotising Atliifva powei^ power 
spoken of in the ACharvai'eda-^'^ in a "vf^y to show that he ia 
ncijuaintod with Vedic liteiatiire. There is evidence also to 
show his^ aoqnaintanico with the Sankhya and Yoga systema 
of philosophy. He lays atresa on the dilerence between 
the Buddhist conception of (ignoiancc) and the 

Pakativadin's conception of ^JsAoft (original nature) as the 
causeless ■foot-cottse 0 / “ What* is ignorance also, 

like the pakaci of PaJeativadins, the causeless root-cau&e of the 
world ^ No ; it is net canselcsa, for the cause of ignorance 
has been stated thus: ignorance originates through the 
ori^nation of the intosdeanta. But is there any explanation 
by which there may be a rootoause ^ What is this ^ ” By 
way of answer the Buddha's saying is quoted ‘ “ The ultimate 
starting-point, biethrenf of ignorance, before which it did not 
exist, but after which it came into being, is not revealed " ^ 
And Biiddhaghosa proves that the Buddhist conception of 
paiKcasamuppdda (genesis through cause) is not the same as 
the imaginary conception of p&itaii and p-iinsa of the heretics.'* 
Another reference to the Sankhya may be sought in his con¬ 
ception of the relation between iiatiio- and ritpH, a conception 
which reminds one of the Sankhya definition of the relation 
between puntfta and since the same simile ^ of the 

blind and the lame is ;ised to explain that relation. Further, 
his definition of as the simultaneous occurrence of 

many states ” ® may be another link with the Snnichya. 

Buddhaghosa's geographical knowletlge is confined to India 
and Ceylon. He refers to the Ganges and the QodivarT/ 
to the lands of the Assaka and Ataka,® and to the Damilas 

^ EajjiMiliM'(P aU Text Society, Tranfllition Scrieft). 123. 

* Vwvddftimoff^ £35. 

’ AnyitUara v, 113. 

* Ibid. iSSe ; Hipiffitor, 370. 

* £?a5xa*ior, 31. 

’ Ibid. 180. 

* Pafa7nAttAaJi?iHti, ii, 3, 031- 
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and the Aadhas,^ besides sa^ny places in Coylon^ Althowh 
these reiercnjoea ate too meagre to prove anything conclusively 
they may be held to lend support to the tradition under 
discussion.* 

Lastly, M. Finot’s auggestion that Buddhaghosa is a name 
assumed by a group of Ceylonese authors, who -mrotc the 
commentaries attributed to that name W'Ould not only accuse 
such authors of untruth, deceit, and hypocrisy^ but also 
attribute to them that egoism, that ■which it is their first 
duty to eradicate. And we know that these commentaries 
bear ample witness to their moral character and saintly life. 
Thus the tradition that Buddhaghosa was a native of India 
is one not to be lightly rejected. And we have seen that he 
was acquainted with the Vedas and the SaiJdiya and Yoga 
systems of philcscphy. 

Pe ijUuNG Tin. 


It is known to many in this Society that there was in 
preparation by the American Presbyterian Mission at Uruiuia 
a Concordance of the Peshitta Old TestsKLeut After 190S 
the expenses of the undertaking were met hy the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and the writer of the present Note 
was entrusted with the drawing "up of the plan of the Con¬ 
cordance and with the duty of general advice and superviaion. 
The actual making of the slips was done by native workers 
at ‘Urumia, and supervised by Hr, W. A. Shedd there, 
Dr. Shedd, in fact^ was the real maker of the Concordance, 
and gave to the task—only a small part of his multitudinous 
labours at Urumia—a moat accurate scholarship and detailed 
patience. The basis was the Perkins, ox Urumia, edition 
of the Old Testament according to the Nestorian Canon 
without the Apocrypha. With the Urumia text, Ceriani’s 

^ C&yloQ edition. 

* Mr. E. C. Law in " A Nota Oft EiiddLagtio*ft’9 CommentwinM,” Jijumal 
of the Asiaiic Society of xr, 1309, pf. L, h&a tiirown out 

BUgfOStioii^ which point to the samB aoncJiLsion. 
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plioto-lithograpli of tlie Codex AmbTOsianua was collated 
and all varianta recorded. The same waa done 'with 
Barnes' criticsal edition of the Psalms and with, hia Text 
of Chionioles 13 very thing was put in except enclitics 
and insepaTable prepositions and particles ■ for proper names 
there were references only. 

All this, unhappily, has to be put in the historic past. 
When the war broke out the work was ready for the printer 
and had been tested and corrected throughout. Dr, Shedd 
was occupied in reviewing the corrections when he was 
compelled to atop. In 1918^ after the flight of the American 
Mission, with some thousands of refugees, to British protection 
in the South, the fruits of his long labour were destroyed in 
the loot of the Urumia hlisaion Station. Dr. Shedd himself 
died on the flight> and waa buried by the roadside. It h 
a terrible story, and is told by his wife in her biography 
of her husband, which has juat appeared (" The Measure 
of a Man by Mary Lewis Shedd : George H. Doran Co., 
New York). In that horrible record of human suf^criug 
the fate of a book seems but a small matter; but this was one 
of the great undertakings of scholarship, and its loss is to be 
reckoned among the historical calamities of learning. 
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Shore Notices of Kecent Book$ on Chinese Svbjectii 
The CI^^'ESK Drajta. By' R. E. JoHKSTOtf, C.B.E., M.A. 
"W'ith six iliuatrationa from original paiatinga by C. F. 
T^'in2ER, 15x 11, 36 pp. Shanghai: Kelly (fe Walshs 

1921. 

An authoritative study of this subject has been long over¬ 
due. Since 1838^ when Ba^in published tranBlations of four 
plays of the Yiian period with a short introductionf it has 
reocived scant attention from Western writejs. And the little 
that has been said has often, been misleading. Mr* Johnston 
comments on the popular fallacy to which even the author of 
Vilh^ Li/d {n China has helped to give currency* That 
Chinese plays are long enough to last many hours or even days 
is as widely believed in this part of the world as that most 
Chinese habitually eat doga and murder a large proportion of 
their female infants. The truth is that most of their plays 
are shorter than ours, but that they follow one another 
without pause or change of acertfixy (for the adequate reason 
that there is no sceneiry). The last remark applies to the old 
tradition. The modern tendency to copy everything Western 
has led to the opening in several large edties of theatres 
equipped with drop-curtain and other borrowed paraphernalia. 

The author gives an iUmninating historical outline, going 
back to witch-dancers and epell-chantcTS of 3,000 years ago 
and tracing the development of the drama down to the present 
day. He tells us that a trustworthy work on the subject 
written m Chinese by a Japanese is now beiug translated into 
English. 

The Chinese Theatre* By CErr-CHiA-CHiEN. Translated 
from the French by J* A. Graham. With illustrations 
from paintings, sketches, and crayon drawings by 
AtEXANnRE Jacovleee. I3xl0> 30 pp., 49 illnstratlons. 
Loudon; John Lane, 1922. 
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The lespectiw merita of test and illustra-tions in the book 
jufit notioed aro reversed in this publication; for M. JacovleS^a 
admirable draivings and the reproductions of ten native wood- 
cuts give the work its value. The letterpress does not bear 
cojuparisojo. with Mr. Johnston^s able sketch. 


Stofu della Fllosofxa Cinese Antica. By Giusefpe 
Tucor. 9^x5, xii+SSS pp., 2 pktes. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, H.D. 

It is a strange fact that among the counUesa books 
published on Chinese aubjecte no adeq^uate attempt up to 
now has been made to give a general survey of ancient Chinese 
philosophy. This book is therefore all the more welcome, 
and it ia Batisfactorj to leam that it is the forerunner of a 
more detailed and oomprobensive study from the same pen. 
Avowedly writing for those who are not specialists in Ohineae 
matters, Sig. Tucci wisely refrains from enterbg into details 
of chronology and biography. He confines his attention to 
a tentative summary of the thought characterizing various 
schools up to the end of the Han dynasty in their several 
relationships and he appends translations of distinctive 
utterances attributed to the great philosophers of those early 
times. 

La Relioion dee Chinoes. By Mabcel Granet. 7|x5j, 
xiii-1-202 pp. Paris : Cauthicr-YillaTB k Cie, 1922. 

It is obviously impossible in, a handbook of this sisie to 
explore the vast field suggested by the title. Happily the 
author has not attempted the task. He scarcely mentions 
hfanichsism, Kestorianism, or Islam, aud he deals with 
Taoism and Buddhism in. a chapter of forty pages. Space 
thus remains for a theme which M. Granet has studied with 
such distinguished success in earlier works—the life of ancient 
Ghba. He'adds to this an estimate of religious feeling iu 
modern China, and it strikes one as admirably just. 


hecent books ok Chinese 27S^ 

MeLANOES D'HlSTOntE ET EE GEOaRAFHtE OeiENTALES. 
By Henri Cordiee. Tome iii^ 10x6|, 363 pp. Paris : 
J* Mabonneuve & Fils, 1922. 

The five aitadea collected in this volume have been 
publtshed previously, but riiey appeared in four different 
journab between the years 1683 and 1918, and therefore wer& 
not readily accessible. They provide important contribnfiona 
to the history of commercial and political enterprise in Asia 
by European nations during the eighteenth and early part of 
the nineteenth' centuriee. 

An Index of Chinese Artists. By Arthur WAnEY. 

xii+lia pp. London : Tiuateea of the British 
Museum^ 19^2. 

Only those w3io have attempted to grapple with the- 
intricacies of native catalogues o! painting and to search for 
biographical records of artists can appreciate fully the 
immense labour involved in the preparation of this invaluable 
indect. All collectois and Gtiidents of Fat Eastern art owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Waley, and his book must 
he often in their hands. 

Chinese Life in the Tibetan Foothills. By the Rev. 
James Hutson. 9JX6. 210 pp. Shanghai: Far Eastern 
Geographical Establishment, 1921. 

These studies are the result of many years of painataking- 
inquiry hy a missionary living in a town 40 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of Ssechuan, and they show that the 
author has achieve?! his aim. to avoid an adverse spirit of 
criticism and to see things as the Chinese sec them. Besides 
exhibiting this tolerant spirit of the true investigator, they 
have the merit of being compiled without the aid of Western 
writings. It is to be hoped tliat some day Mr. Hutson will 
publish an eulEug&d edition^ well indexed, of this valuable 
contribution to Chinese ethnology. It should he added that 
the hook is a collection of articles which have appeared in the 
New China Reifieit\ 
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TiiAVELS or A Consular OmCER nr Eastern Tibet. By 
Eric Teiohman, C.I.E.^ B.A. 9^x6|j X3dv+24S pp., 
64 plates, and S maps. Cambridge; University Press, 
1922. 

Ab(Rit a year ago there appeared. MJh Teicliman's admirable 
account of his travels in north-west China. This work may 
be regaided. as still more important, since it narrates the 
beginnings of war between Chinese and Tibetans on the border 
in 191S and his services as mediatoT in the negotiations which 
led to peace* Ita value aa a histoiical doenment from the 
pen of an eyewitness is still further enhanced by an able 
summaTy of the relations between China, Tibet, and India 
from early times np to 1918, and by the author^s excellent 
maps and photographs* 

Books ok China in the Hankow Club Library. 19S2. 

It is interestmg to look through the catalogue of a library 
which has heen got together mainly in recent years with the 
object of selecting only books useful to its members. Much 
labour has evidently heen expended on this catalogue, and 
a beginning has been made to index aTtieles relating to China 
which have appeared in some periodicals. It is fjo be hoped, 
that work so valuable will be extended to other publications, 
such as the Joitntal Asiatiquey T^oung Poo, BEFEO., and our 
own Journal, and that we may look forward to another edition 
which will be a vade-mecum for students, even if they have 
not the advantage of using the Library. 

The Thousakd Buddhas. Ancient Buddhist Paintings from 
the Cave-temples of Tun-huang on the "Western Frontier 
of China. Becovered and deacribed by AufijeL Stein, 
K.CJ.E. Introductory Essay by Latjrence Bikyon* 
16x12, 5did-6o pp., 48 plates. London: Quaritoh, 
1921. 

Students of the treasure trove of Buddhist art at Tun- 
huang must look to this ntiagnihcent publication aa a necessary 
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coinplemezit to JEutiw of JDeseri CcU^tay aad Serindia. The 
pictures, here so adtniiablj' reproduced^ rangs in height from 
T feet, B-rud therefore ske precludes some of them from being 
adequately presented m book form. Accordingly the book 
of tes:t is fiocompanied with a portfolio of thirty-three plates,, 
each measuring 35 by 20^ inches, twelve of which are 
in coJoui; and there are also hfteen smaller plates^ most of 
them coloured. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


I.—The NiOHA^ipj AH3> THE Nerueta. The oldest Indian 
treatise on etymology^ philology, and semantics. Critically 
edited and translated by Lakshjun Sarup, M. A.^ D.Phil, 
English translation and notes. 10 X Sf, ^53 ppn Oxford, 
1921. 

In a previous numbci: of tliia Joumol we had the pleaeore 
of noticing Mr, Lakshman. Sarup's introdutstion to the Niriikta. 
We now have his translation^ which, we may say at oncej is 
a good one. But hy publishing Lis translation before his 
edition, of the text he places the reviewer at a disadvantage, 
for until we hnow exactly what text he has followed, we cannot 
criticize his rendering of it in given passages. For example, 
on p, 14, L 19, “ who spread it" would be an inexact version 
of ka Stiam apratha^fi^ad if the latter is the reading that 
Mr. Lakahman Sarup actually has in his text, hut possibly he 
may have another ; and the same applies to other cases 
■where he would seem at first sight to have translated rather 
freely. However this may be, it is quite evident that he 
understands his author weQ and is fully versed in cognate 
grammatioal literature. We could wish that he had adopted 
some method, such as diffeTcntiatiou of types, to enable "the 
reader to distinguish readily between Yaska'a quotations and 
his commentary and to follow with ease the course of the 
argument without constant reference to the Sanskrit original. 
A few misprints may also be noted, such as on 
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p. 5, B. and on p. Ill, n, S. But despite these 

minor points the book is a very useful and seholarly work, 

2,—Siksha^amuccaya^ a oompendinm of Buddhist doctrine 
compQed by iSANTiDEVA, Translated from the Sanskrit 
by Cecil Eekdall, M.A., and H, Bovse^ M.A.* Litt.D. 
(Indian Te>cts Series.) 6x7, i-t-i+S3S pp. London^ 
1923. 

The puhlicatiou of the Sanskrit text of the 
by the late Professor Bendall was a signal service to Mahayana- 
Buddhist studies^ and the learned worid^s debt of gratitude 
to him would have been doubled if fate had spared him to 
complete the translation of it which he hod begun wbea 
death cut abort his brilliant career. Happily this work was 
passed on for completion to Dr< Houses who, with the aid of 
Prolessor de k. Valke Poussin on many difficult paasagea, has 
brought the task to a successful conclusion, for which he merits 
our cordial congratulations. 

But while this book as a whole is a fine monument of erudite 
industry, it is by no means without minor defects, of which 
the most noticeable are the many irritating misprintsH Not 
to mention the nnmcroias eases in which diacritics are omitted, 
there is abundant evidence that the slieeta have been passed 
through the press without proper care, and some signs that 
the manusoript was not revised adequately before printing. 
Some of the footnotes contaiit emendations of the printed 
text, but alas ! these emendations arc so carelessly printed 
that they themselves need emendation. Thus n. 1 on p. 9 
should be corrected to n. 3 (out of 

place ?) to and n. 5 to 1^3. On 

p. 17, n. 2, read ; p. 18, n. 1, read ; 

p, 147, n, 4, read p, 213, n. 1, read 'iN* ; 

p. 253, n. 2, read TTSTTIT* P- dn Ij 1%^^: is mis¬ 
printed ; p. 109, n. 1, suggests that the text has 

anupubbo, whereas it haa anupurva; Vaj^aceltededihi on 
p. 61, n. 2, is a momCmTO SorreMtfwsMr iitifarme. The meagre 
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eirata-liat hardlj touches the Mugc of the -weaknesaes of 
this book. In several places the traDalation invites criticism : 
thus “ the weal of all at all times ” (p, 306) is not a 
true rendering of , and is almost 

immediately followed by the misprint " wiekednsaa of ”, 
mstesd of mckedness or But it is hardly kind to dwell 
on these matters in reviewing a book which embodies so much 
hard work and knowledge. 

3. —The Bhela Samsita. Sanskrit teixt. h+viiiH- 

272 pp^ (University of Calcutta Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Lettersj vol. vi.) Calcutta, 19SL 
According to Indian tradition, the medical lore of the sage 
Atrcya was transmitted by six disciples to posterity^ which 
has somewhat ungratefully allowed the writings of at least 
four of these philanthropiate to fall into deauetude and dis¬ 
appear, There Eurvivie of this school only the Samhitas of two 
alleged disciples of Atreya, that of Agnive^, known to us in 
the recension of Caraka, and that of BMla, now for the first 
time published from a single and very dilapidated MS, in 
Telugu script which is in the Palace library at Tatijore, 
The publication is due to Sir Asutosh Mookeijee, who has 
had a Nagari copy of this MS. made and issued it with 
numerous emendations by Mr. Auanta Krishna Shaatri. 
Though the work follows the same division &s the Sarnhit^ 
of Caraka and Su^ruta, and claims to represent the teachings 
of Atrcya, it seems douhfful whether—at any rate in its 
present form^it can be assigned to the aame level of antiquity 
as Caraka, Nevertheless it well deserves to have been saved 
from oblivion. 

4. ™TiIE UTTAftAEiHYAYAKASUTRA, BEmC THE TIRST MOLA- 

stJTiiA O'F tHE J^VETAWHARA Jaiks. Edited With an 
introduction, critical notes, and a commentary by 
Jabi. CnAEBEWTiEB, Ph.D. 400 pp. (Archives 

d^Etudes Orientales, vob Kviiu) Uppsala, 1022, 

The Uttaradhyayana is not a Jerra vmogniia to orientalists. 
Not to mention Hermann Jacobi*& maetcrly translation in 
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SBE.f dYj we tave Jacobies own. edition of the Prakrit te^t 
in J. G, DosJhi^a series (AUahabadj 19H) and the uncritical 
native prints of Calcutta, 1S79, and Bombay^ 1916-17. 
Nevertheless there is ample room for a new edition of t his 
quaint and linguistically interesting repertory of Jain 
doctrine; and this of Dr, Charpentier, which owes ita inception 
to the generous suggestion of Jacobi himself, marks a distinct 
advance. Hia aim has been to restore the text used by 
Devendra from the latter^s commentary and the available 
MSS., and in this he has attained a marked degree of success. 
His text is not sensational^ but it ia syjund and scholarly, and 
several of his readings are a distinct improvement upon those 
of Jacobi.^ The annotations are full of instructive matter^^ 
and the introduction contains an excellent outline of the 
history of the Svetambara Canon and a critical analysis of the 
rather mixed contents of the TJttaradhyayana, which is 
undoubtedly a “ collection of materials diSermg in age and 
derived from different aourcea”* 

5 ,—Simon He wavitabane Bequest. VoI. YIII : BHAUAKTi.- 

OABTYA BuDDHASSbSA Tu^RA'S VlSUDDltl-MAa^SA. 

Edited by P. Bu 3 >i>hadatta Th^ra ; revised by M. Siei 
NaNTESAKA Th^EA. Vol. IX : BHAI>ANTiCARTTA 
Dhammafala MahAthera^s Commentary to the 
NeTTJPF.- 1KARANA. Edited by "W. PlYATISaA Th^ra. 
Vol, Xi EhADANtIoARTTA UPAStNA TH^RA'S Sah- 
DHAMMAPAJjdriicij 01 the commentary to tho Maha- 

^ Aa iaoa ve sa&y uota tbat of f, 7, whion He raade with PucHbI {GP. 
231, S54) ntyaja, as against J.'a StH ali&utd mean 

"airiTftl”: cf. the ustise of the Twb^ and the analOigj of Ou the 

other hand, wa cannot wholly cadofse hia iMdiiig jaTijmiiJtd fja j'A diy& 
(Skt. ^ i/£ iiiijSii}, which JiO admitA to ha umnetricaJ, hut stii] 

thinks to be certainly more cormctthan J. "a {Sht, jiisndrii/ii^). 

It may be da a to a mere accident that ji dtyd give!! ae^mie i and an editor 
ahoald be vary chary of admittiDg pmaetriaftL readiags. 

^ tVith regard to the remurka on nutAfyri {pa^s SS3} it may not ba amifa 
to call attention to the common nao of or In Kamureae 

inAcriptiona, tt ia the aaiuff word in origio, and it means there " grave ”, 

“• monument 
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Niddesa. Edited hy E. Acaeta Sihi H^vata Th£ra ; 
revised by M. Siri Kanisbaha Th^ra. 6^ x 10. Colombo, 
1920-1. 

These publications of the Hewavitarane Fund wiL be 
welcome to eerious students of Buddhism. True, there are 
already several editions of the Viauddhi-magga, aud the 
present one does not seem to he from a criticaL point of view 
very greatly in advance of ila predecessors. But the Burma 
editions are huiky and clumsy, and complete copies of the 
Ceylon editions^ apparently^ are not very readily obtained; 
so the present edition^ neatly printed on good paper, suppMes 
a real need. The commentary on the Netti is not quite 
unknown, as Mr. C. A, Hewavitarane states in his preface, 
for it has been published together with the Netti itself at 
Kangocm in 1909 ; but as this edition was not known to the 
Rev. Piyatissa, he deserves much credit for having produced 
the present The Saddhammapajjotika is certainly an 

edilio ^d a valuahla aocession to Pali libraries. 

6.—The Book of tke Kindeeo SaytNas (SAgyrTTrA-NiKAYA) 
OR Grouped Sititas. Part II: The Nidina Book 
(Nidanavagga). Translated by Mrs. Bhys DavidEj M.A. ; 
assisted by H. Woopwarjo, M.A. 6 x Rvi-h205 pp. 
(Ptdi Text Society: Translation Series, No. 10.) 1922. 

The system on which the various va^gas of the Samyutta- 
nikaya axe constructed, and from which the latter derives ita 
name, is well exemplified in the Nid^a-vagga, which ig 
clumsily made up of ten groups of Suttaa, each group being 
composed of homilieB more or less germane to one another, and 
treating sucoeasively of caused imderatanding {abhisa9niiga)t 
element {dhdiy.)^ and the impossibility of determuiing the 
beginning of the cycle of births, with dicta on Kassapa, on 
gain and favours, on Rahula, on the questions of Lakkhapa, 

' rhia lendaring ql ntdama by ** caUM on page xr ifl pOrha|ifl; tc* Ire*. 
It H elaewhera traualated Cm “ bsiM “ fpaga W}, aod even Hiiff rendario^ 
fs rftther <Jocbtfu]. 
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on parableSj and on the BxethTen. Doctrinally the moat 
important section is the first, the series of disoourses on Yariotis 
aspects of the formula of the Paticca'gamuppada. As 
Mrs, Ehys Davids suggests in her pregnant " editorial notea 
these may not alt he the utterances of the Master himself: 
** it is po easy task to find the live teacher in records that have 
been handed do’wn as tiieae have been. To a great extent they 
consist of a stifi framework of words* of formulas, in which 
no semblance of the living words remains.” NeverthelesSj the 
variations in the formnlm of the causal sequence -which appear 
in this book indirectly throw a little light upon the Master's 
original general statement of his law of Paficca-samuppada, 
and more especially that contained in xii* § 27* where a 
causal sequence of joy and happiness is* for this once only* 
harnessed to the scheme hfrs. Rhys Davids is well justified 
in her further remark upon this unique passage: “ how might 
it not have altered the whole face of Buddhism to the West 
if that sequonoe had been made the illustration of the causal 
law I 

There are some chapters in the book that have an interest 
of another kind. There are anecdotes that throw some light 
on the traditional personalities of some of the great Disciples ; 
there are the'apocalyptic visions of the wages of sin (pp. 170-4); 
and there are some forcible parables. The translation* of 
course* is excellent* as wc should expect from Mrs. Rhys 
Davids; and her prefatory remarks, though brief, are keenly 
penetrating. 

■7 .—Anntjal Refokt op , TJiE Mysore Auch.-eological 
Defaetment for the Year 1921. By Eao Bahadtje 
R. NARASiMRAcrrAR, M.A., M.R.A-S. i* i* S7 pp.* 11 
plateSn Bangalore, 1923. Fob 

Ptessnie of work entailed by the reviaion of the Mysore 
and other urgent m attorn havs prevented 
Mr. Naraaimhaohar from carryiiig out any tours during the 
year under review* and hence the present report lacks some- 
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thing of the fnUneaa and general mtereat of ita predecesgora. 
Nevertheless^ the author is too modest iTlien he laments its 
** meagrenesa lor in it he gives ua eight good plates 
illustrating the lovely aiehitectnre of the K^iava temple of 
Belux and the gloxious HoyaalfiSvaia of Halebid^ and publishes 
in faosuniJe ^^ith transcription and abstract a neovly discovered 
record, the Kudlur plates of the Gaiiga king Maraaimha; 
son of Eutuga 11^ dated in ^aka SS4. Thia docmnentj ’which 
con tains no less than 198 lines, mostly in florid Sanskrit verae 
and prose of condderable merit, is of great importance for the 
history of the Gahga kingdom. It ia open to no serious 
objections on the Ecore of gen’innsness, the language being 
good,, the oharaotcT of the writing suitable to the date borne 
by it, and the matter in no respect improbable ; and it 
fumishea some note’woxthy details on the history of the 
dynasty TThich seena to be quite trnst’iv'orthy. It is in striking 
contrast to another grant from the same village, published in 
this report, which purports to have been issued by the early 
■Qai^ga Hativamianj, and which, as Mr. Naiasimhachai admits, 
bears its condemnation on its face. A few other records, 
chiefly from the Vijayanagar paiud, are noticed in the 
report, as well as seme naanuficripta of rare Sanskrit itnd 
Kannada works. 

L. D. BAEiTEn:. 

Die Am95a Spo^t:a 5 ; Isa Weses ukd ihse uksprUnqliche 
BEDEtnuKG, By Dr. Berithajid Qeioes. 

248 pp. Wien : Alfred Holder, 191 &. 

The djelay in calling attentbn to this important publication 
on the Amesha Spentas, or Archangels of Zoroastrianism, t# ill 
easily be understood. The monograph is one of special value, 
not only for the Aveatan acholar, but also for the Yedic 
student and for the specialist in comparative religion. 

The learned author states with due modesty that he does not 
aim at gi’ring an ejehaustive study of these spiritualiaied 
personifications of the divine attributes in the Avssta, 
JRAS. APiUL 1.923, 19 
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although properly cmphasiamg the QigmScaiuco of suet idealisa' 
tions by Zoroaster. Pages of echolorly research and well' 
weighed judgment lead up to laying afcreas anew (pp. l64r-248) 
on the relationship between the Adityas and the Amesha. 
Spentas in Aryan times ; appropriate emphasis is placed on 
the Iranian character of Zoroaster's conception of these 
abstract personidcationa that serve at Oimazd^s bidding. 

A striking point in the introductory section (pp. 6-31) is. 
the suggestion of a new etymology for Avestan sp^ta in 
ita various formsH spany&h-f spSniSiOr-, etc.^ which he equates 
with Eigyedio pdni^thetr, etc., from a Vedic root 

pan, with the sense of “ to praise, gluiify In summing 
up, he concludes (p* SI) that the Amesha Spentas are either 
"die unsterbiichen Heixlichen " or preferably " die herrlichen 
TJnsterblichen ^'. The acceptance or rejection of the proposed, 
etymology is a matter for further consideration by specialiate. 

It is to be hoped, that Dr. tleiger will follow this study by 
others along the same line. 

A. V. Williams Jacxson. 


By Jamal al-diu Mohammed Jab Allah al- 
Qur.4ish1 alMakhkomi. Cfliio : Office .of Tsa al-Babi 
al Halabr, 

Of this account of Meccab, which waa composed in the year 
A.H. 960,, some extracts ware published, by Wiistenfeld in the 
second volume of his Okronihen^ der Siodi Mekka, but they 
occupy only seventeen pages, as the editor's plan waa merely 
to supplernent the earlier chronicles which form his collection,. 
The complete text of the work will be welcome, and the 
Egyptian editor has taken the trouble to supply it with an 
index of names, such as we rarely find in Oriental editions. 
It would seem that the excerpts made by the German writer 
by no means exhaust the matter of interest which the work 
contains. 
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\jl^j>. 1.E Guide liss BcmvArNs par Jbn 

DuRUflTiTYAH. ftvec Kcjtea &t Tables par Le P. 

Louis Chedcho, S^J. Beyrouth ; Imprimerie Catholiquej 

1921. 

P6re CheikJio haa uaed for hig editioB of this treatiao a copy- 
made by a Syrian from the Eodbian MS* of the year a.e, ^33,. 
The author is a distinguished grEutunarlaii of the third and 
fourth centuries of Islam, and this little treatise (112 pp. in 
length) chiefly deals ivith orthographical tulea for the benefit 
of clerks (for this^ rather than is what is meant by 

The matter seems similar to that which is embodied 
in Qalqash audita Encyclopaedia. The accuracy of Pere 
Cheikho’a editions is wcH known, and the beginning of n freab 
series -will be generally welcomed. 


oLj History ut' Turkieh Litera¬ 

ture. By Keufrili Zadee Mehmet Fu^, Professor 
of Turkish Literary History in the UaiTersity of 
Istambul, Two parts. Istorabul, 1920, 1921. 

A historical account of Turkish literature is certainly to be 
welcomed, and it is likely that most of those who are interested 
will find no difficulty about the TuTkish in which Mehmet Fuad 
'writes. His first part deals with the attempts at literature 
made in the Turkish dialects before the introduction of Islam, 
and his second contains a glimpae at Islamic literature and 
ci'^ili^atioD, and treats specially of the efiects of Sufism* 
Each of these parts consists of about 100 pages, and a third is * 
promised, which is to bring the history down to the Mongol 
domination. 


D. S. MACOiououm 
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HAiTUBoOK OT THE Lisu (Yawyin) Langtjaoe. Ey J. 0* 
Eraser. xi+108 pp. 'Rangoon: Superintendent 

GovernmeiLt Printing, Burma, 1932, 

The anthor’a name h not on the title-page of this work. 
He is responsible for the 103 pages of grammar, but apparently 
not for eleven introductory pages in ■which, the ethnology of 
the Li-su tribe is discussed. 

Eew groups of Indo-Chinese languages have been so happy 
in their interpreters as the Lo-io^ of which Li-su. is an important 
member. The various languages of the group are spoken in 
Yna-nan and in the adjoining parts of British Burma, and for 
the past fifteen years several of them have been the objects 
of special study for our French coj^r^es. The list of modern 
works may be taken as beginning with Professor H. Coidier's 
Les Loh^t Jttat actml de la Questwm} in which the then, existing 
scattered materials were brought togetherj and admirably 
flummed up* Two years after the publication of that essay, 
there appeared li^tard's de Grammaire Lo-lo on 

pp. 235 fE. and his Notes sr^r les Dialectes Lo-lo on pp* 549 JI. 
of vol. ix (1909) of the Bulletin de I'Eoole Fiangaise dTstreme’; 
Orient. To the same scholar we owe the Lo4o Dictionaries 
and Grammar in vols. jdi and xiii (1911—12) of T'oung Pao, 
and Ati Yunrtuin, Jes Lo-lo-p'Ot in the Biblioth&qtie Anihropos, 
voL i, N^o. B, The dialect has also been fully illustrated 
by Vial in his Dictionnaire fnmgtm-hh (Hongkong, 1909), 
while for Mo-so (the Mosso ox Musu of the Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma) we have Professor H. CJordier's Les Mo-sos in T'oung 
Pao, voL be (separate reprint, LeidCj 1908), and J. Bacot's 
Les Mosq, Bthnegraphie dea Mo-so, leurs Religiomy leur 
Laitg^xe et leur Ecriinre (Leide, 1913). Finally, for the Li-au, 
we have now Mr* Fraser’s book in English* 

The present habitat of the Li-su tribe is, iu Yuu-nan, along 
practically the whole length of the Burma frontiei from 
Wei Hsi down to Szemao, and, in Burma, along the same line 


^ T'oaaj Faoy agtio n, ToL fill, Kc. 5 (aeparate reprint, Leiid«, 1907). 
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from the north-east estremit^ of Putao District down to the 
Southern Shan States. It ia assumed that^ like their cousins^ 
the Kachins and the BurmanSj they came to their preeent 
seats from the country round the head-waters of the 
Hka, Salween, and Mekong Kivers, in or near eastern Tibet. 
This was long ago maintained by Bastaau and KuhHj and is 
coofiTmed hj the traditions of the people themselves. The 
very name " Li-su ” means ** the people who have come 
down ** ■ they themselves state that they Lave come from 
" the Head of the Kiver ", and at the piesent day their 
tendency is still to migrate towards the south. 

Their language^ like that of others of the same family is 
monosyllabic. Every monogyllahle must cud in a vowd^ 
andj with two exceptions, uo uunasalized vowel can help to 
form a monosyllable unless it is preceded by an initial 
consonant. A Li-sn cannot pronounce such letters as d, ^ 
cip, Or M (I give Mr^ Frascrls spellings) standing alone. On 
the other hand, nasalised vowels are freely used by them¬ 
selves, but cannot be used after any oonEonant except h. A 
word of the Id-au syllabary must therefore consist of:—■ 

L One of the two vowels a. and or 
2, Any nasalized vowel standing alone, or 
3+ A consonant followed by a non-nasalmed vowel. Or 
A Sr followed by a nasalized vowel. 

The number of possible monogyllabl-es is therefore very 
small, and there are only about 250 aeparato aounda in the 
Li'SU Syllabary. It bence foUowa that tones occupy a place 
of considerable importance in the language. Fraeer 

describes them as follows :— 

L High and even, 

2. Abrupt lising. 

3. Medium, even. 

4. Very slightly lower than the third. 

5. Low even. 

6. Low abrupt. 

^ I gTiaU refeir to this vo'nal later OH. 
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He does not tell us wliether the eBOond tone is high, middle, 
or Low. I assume that it is middle, and that by “ abrupt 
rising he means a mid rising tone with a glottal check. 
Similarly, for the sixth tone^ he does not say whether it is 
rising, tailing, or level. I assume that it is the laet, and, in 
that case, his sixth tone is merely the iiith tone with a glottal 
cheek added. With these assumptions, we may record the 
tones as follows, representing them according to the principles 
described by me on pp. 454 fl. of the JRAS, for 1920, and 
adopted for general use at the joint session of the associated 
Asiatic Societies held that year in Paris, For the fourth tone 
1 suggest the conventional sign The imaginary syllable 
ha is used as a base for the tone-marks. 

1. High level, ‘ia. 

2. Rfid rising. Always accompanied by a glottal check, 

3. Mid level, -ka, 

4. Slightly lower than No. 3. =ka, 

6. Low level. Jca. 

When No. 5 ia accompanied by a glottal cheek, we have 
i,c. Mr. Fraser^s sixth tone, if I am right in assuming 
that it is level, and not rising or falling. There is also, as 
explained, some doubt about No. 2. 

Mr. Fraser tells us that, iu order to seouie the greatest 
possible simplicity, the missionaries on both sides of the 
frontier have agreed to employ a special script for Li-su. It 
is to be regretted that, in making this laudable eSbrt, they did 
not also consider the needs of persons other than their 
particular converts. The script adopted by them is totally 
unlike any other system of spelling employed either for 
Chinese or for Indian languages, and iuoludea a number of 
arbitrary symbols which have no relation whatever to the 
sounds they are intended to represent. For instauce, the 
sound ts is represented by a capital F, and its aspirate form, is‘, 
by the same letter reversed, K, Fortunately, in his Grrammar, 
Mr. Fraser employs a script based on the Bjstem officially 
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prescribed fof transliteratiiig Burmese, wlxiqli is at least 
intelligible and widely used. But even, be is not impeccable 
in this respect. I do not nndetstAnd wby be indicates a sound 
appiosiinatjjrig that of the ^ in “ get ” by the letter e with a 
macron, which is imiversaJly employed, elsewhere to represent 
an altogether difierent sound. There is another sound— 
a vowel—which the missionaries represent by T.. For this 
Mr. Fraser employs rgh , i.e. three consonants. What the 
sound &o represented is it is diffi cult to eay. He tells ns 
that it is " a plain guttural vowel diffi cult, to describe ”j and 
adds that it is " approximated in involuntaiy retching Aa 
a vowel it can be nasalized, and, with a or e, may be a member 
of a diphthong. It ia evident from this description that it ia 
a letter the pronuiiciatJ:Oii, of which it would be inadvisable to 
practise in an Englisb drawing-room, but that is a fault of 
the language, not of tranacription. What I do regret ia that 
a vowel sound has been represented by consonantal letters. 
I pTeaume- that Mr. Fraser is right in atating that it ia a vowel, 
and, indeed, from the words in which it occurs it is difficult 
to beheve that it can be anything else, but I may note that in 
the cognate Lia'a dialect of Burma the corresponding sound 
seems to be a consonant, and has been described tome by a very 
eompeteut observer as a sound intermediate between ^ and A. 
This seema aa if it was something lihe an Arabic 
The grammar of Li-su is very fully dealt with by Mr. Ftaser, 
and is supplied with numerous excellent examples. [The tone- 
marks—he uses a system of numbers—are carefully given 
throughout, and I iuope that this example will in future be 
followed by aH writera of Tibeto-Burmaii grammars aod 
vocabularies, using, if possible, the aystem of repreaeutiug 
tones formally adopted by the associated Asiatic Societies. 
The book ia remarkably free from, misprints, but the student 
may be warned that the sound which Mr, Fraser, in his 
alphabetical table, represents by it is elaewhere in the book 
lepiesentcd by ti. The correct sign is undoubtedly it, for it 
is described aa " rather like tf m French du 
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The language being iaolating and monosyllabic, each word 
never changes its chape. Mr. Fiaser, however, meationa two 
instances of what la apparently incipient inflexion. In one^ 
a very slightly sounded atonic a is added to a verbal root 
before the temporal auffls of the affirmative present-future 
tense. Thus we do, or 

shall do, the root being -ya and the temporal suffii -law. In 
the other instance, the syllable aw is combined with the root 
in the affirmative perfect tense. Thus, the root ^jy& means 
“go”, and ^yaiti (Le. =^jye-haw) means “ (he) bas gone”. 
One other solitary example of incipient inflexion occhts m 
the case of the verb 4a (with the a of “ father "), meaning 
"come”. The imperative of this is =ld (with the a of 
" cat ")h This, however, is an isolated case. No other verb 
changes in the imperative. 

The book ends with an excellent Bnglish-Lisu vocabulary. 
Mr+ Braser may be oongratnlated on having snccessfuUy 
prepared so fuU, and carefully arranged a work, and the 
Government of Burma may be congratulated on having 
secnied his services for the purpose. 

G. A. GmERsox. 

CAUDESLay. 

Scplemtur, IQ 22. 

Thf Andaman Islanders. A Study in Social Anthropology 
(Anthony Wilkin Studentship Research, 1906). By 
A. K Shown, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 9x6, x+504 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1922. 

I have set ont the title of this book in full to show that, 
on the face of it, it purports to he the authoritative latest 
word on this oft-discusaed subject. I cannot but help wishing 
it were, for the political situation with regard to the Andaman 
Islands is such that further serious research will be difficult. 

The book is very well illustrated, and the author has taken 


* Here, m ftlaewt'ere, I giya Mr. Fraaer'H apeUiog, but my tene-marke. 
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great pains with it, but he constantly puts himself in opposition 
to his predecessors on matters of observation on the spot^ 
often with mnch less title to dogmatize from length of utilised 
opportunity for study, and this propensity mates the earlier 
portion of this work, which deals with obaervationa of fact, 
nothing more than just evidence for searchera to take into 
consideration with that of the older writers. The published 
observations, therefore, on the Andamanese are not nearer 
settlement than they were before its issue. 

In the mutter of writing the language Mr. Brown, who 
acknowledges to possessing but a limited knowlege of phonetics, 
has introduced many changes owing to his following the 
“ Anthropos ” alphabet of Pater Schmidt, and discarding that 
of the lute A. J. Ellis, F.E.S,, which had been established 
for half u century. The change is not a happy one for English 
readers, aa it introduces an Eastern European upprecifttion of 
both vowel and consonantal sounds. Therefore, so far aa 
users of English are concerned, it is actually misleading. 
E.g. (T and j do not convey to an Englishman, not specially 
trained in phonology, anything at ah, and ^ is simply to 
him an unknown letter of some strange alphabet. Also why 
use A for the well-worn ff of the modern Western European 
Latin languages ? One scholar has written to me: “ Why 
represent such a word as ‘ ebaianga * by * calaga ', making 
no difference between the a^s ? Shades exf Ellis I " Why, 
indeed 1 Such things are not an improvement on Ellis and 
the established script. They mar the book, because they 
puzzle the etudent, just as much as would writing French or 
English in “ Anthiopos style. There is so much confusion 
in transcription nowadays that the time has come to protest 
vigorously against any further upsetting of eatubliahed 
methods such as occurs in this book. SdioLsrs are really 
more mystified than enlightened by the un limi ted vagaries 
of " scientific ” writers now the fashion. 

The book is in two parts—observations and theory thereon; 
and though I have pointed out certein defects in the first part 
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and atow that tlie Beaxotei mnat use caution in accepting all 
the statements therein, I do not wiah to infer tliat the book 
13 other than a good one on the whole, or that it does not 
contain valuable evidence of fact, just aa its predecesaors 
have done. The second part wants a careful consideration 
at length, such as is hardly suitable for a short notice in 
this Journal. 

‘R. C. Temfle. 

The PmLosoPH.Y jlkd Theoloov oe Averhoes. Tractata 
tranalated from the Arabic by Mohammad Jamil- 
ub-Rehman, M-A, The Gaekwad Studies in Eeligion and 
Philosophy: XL 7^x5, 303 pp. Baroda, 

The two (commonly oounted as three) tracts by Averroes 
which now appear for the first time in English, namely, 
^1) Fa^l ol-maqdl wa-ia^ir md baj/n tm-l-kihna mm 

together with a slmrt appendix, concerning the 
eternal knowledge of Grod, and (2) al-Xashf *an ma-ndkij 
al-adiUa Ji ‘ojd'id dl-miUaj were edited in 1850 by M. J, 
Midler, who also published a German translation in 1375. 
In them Averroes deals openly and at some length with a 
subject which Mohammedan ’ivritcrs have left almost un¬ 
touched—the relation of philosophy to religion—and in view 
of the importance and general interest of what he has to aay, 
a good English version would have been very welcome. The 
present translator, however, has failed to recognize the 
difficulty of his task. I am confident,” he declares, “ that 
the book will explain itself to the reader without any intro^ 
duction on my part.” This may be a happy and comfortable. 
belief, but it does not help the reader to understand the 
position taken by Averroes or to follow a controversial 
argument involving some of the most vexed questions in 
Mohammedan theology. It would he unjust to reproach a 
young Indian, scholar for not being acquainted with the full 
discussion of these same treatises (which were unknown to 
Eenan) by Asm Palacios and Leon Gauthier, though he 
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migtifc have learned from them that the work of Averroes 
" erpkins itaeU ” in different waja even to speeklista. What 
should have been obviona to him is that a literal translation, 
unaccompanied by an introduntion and esplanatory notes, ia 
of little use. Take this sentence, for example: ‘^The 
Eomfcasfe hold that the method of obtaining knowledge of 
the e^:i5t€nce of the Creator is by hearing and not by reason/^ 
We are not told who the Ernnhajis are^ or why they are 
called by such a peculiar naone. 5^o doubt the pusale is solved 
it we chance to remember that “ bombast ” once meant 
" cotton for stu£ng garmenfa and that a party of anti- 
rationalistic theologians known as the J[Iitshiifiyya are said to 
derive their name from the Arabic word (stuffing) ; 

wherefore, if they cannot properly be described as Bombasts, 
they may, at least, deserve the appellation of Bombastics. 
Still, it seems probable that not a few readers would be glad 
to receive enlightenment on this as well as on other points. 
Much of the translation is uninielhgible without reference to 
the Arabic, partly because it is too literal. Averroes thinks 
clearly and logically, but his style needs considerable alteration 
in order that the meaning may be conveyed to European 
minds. In the present version it is often conveyed not only 
obaemely bnt also inaccurately. Thus on p. 23 the words 

-||H 

aJLp are rendered by ^^we should be 

warned by it, be cautioned whereas the coarect transla¬ 
tion is wc idiall call attention to it (the error) and warn 
(others) against it'\ In the next sentence the author is 
made to say that a search into the books of the Ancienfca 
is enjoined by the Law, when their meaniTig wnd pifrjMse be 
the same os that to which the Law exhorts na Here the 
translator, ignoring the distinction between idh and idM, has 
produced a statement which eontradicte the fundamental 
doctrine of Averroes, that the study of the ancient philoaophers 
is an obligation enjoined by the Law absolutely, “ since ikeir 
object jmrjjose is the saTtte as that to which the Law exhorts 
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uSr’' To give further mstances is Tinnece&gary. The trans¬ 
lation into English oi these highly interesting tracts will have 
to be done over again. Although excellent work has been 
accomplished by Indians in connexion with Islamic literature^ 
success in this particular taalc is unlikely to be achieved by 
anyone who does not possess besides a thorough knowledge 
of English^ the ability to read German and French^ not to 
mention Spanish* 

Une mike d'ob Atr HiDJAz. Par M, Casa^jota* 10x5^^ 
57 pp. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1931. 

This monograph was suggested by two -unique specunena of 
a gold coin^ dated a.h. 10&, in the collection of the Princess 
l&m&‘ll, which bear on one aide the following inscription:— 






The mine in question has a curious history, having been 
bestowed in fee by the Prophet on Bildl ibu Hdrith al-Muzanh 
whose heirs disposed of it to the Caliph 'TTmar ibn ‘Abd 
aJ'^Aijx^ from whom it passed into the possession of Yazid 11 
and supplied either him or his successor Hishdm with the 
gold from which these coins were struck. Professor Casanova^ 
citing Mirlik ibn Anaa^ Balddhuri^ hlas'iiidf^ Ydqdti and other 
writers, shows that it must be identibed with a mine named 
Buhrdn, described as Taa*dm Bani Siilaym, in the district or 
neighbourhood (ndAiytjs) of Furut According to Ydqdfc, 
Furu‘ is situated ou the route from Medina to Mecca—the 
easterly route ia intended—-eight hand, i.e. 8x12 Arabian 
miles^ south-east of the former caty^ a distance which 
Professor Casanova estimates as equivalent to 193 kilometres. 
The mine itself, however, lay on the road from Baghddd to- 
Mecca, which is crossed to the north of Ma'din Ban! Snlaym 
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by the road from Ba^ra to Medina. In order to determine 
its exact location, the author lias studied ininutely the 
topography oi the triangle formed by the mter&ection ol the 
three roada. Hia researches are illufitrated by aeveral tables 
and a map and will be found of great value, though he admits 
that the problem is insoluble at present. 

The Eclipse of the "ABBA8 ir> Caliphate, orioiwal 

OHHONICLES OP THE ISLAiUC CENTURY. Edited, 

translated, and elucidated by H. E. Ajjeheoz and 
D. S. Marooliouth. Seven volumes ; Arabic text, 
vols, i-iii ; English text, vols. iv-vii. lOxbJ, 1313 pp., 
and xix-1-1409 pp. Oxford, 1920-1. 

This is a vrork of capital importance to atndent^ of 
Mohammedan history. ' It was planned by that acute and 
industrious scholar, H, F. Amedroe, who, besides contributing 
many articlefl to the Journo?, published editions of HUArs 
Book of tho Viziers and Ibn abQal£nisi’B History of Damasata. 
For some years before his death he took a special interest in 
the iU-Umim of Miskawaihi—“ Ibn Miskawaihi,** as 

Professor Margolioutt ehowe, ia a misnomer—and was engaged 
in editing those pgtrtiona of the book " which deal with events 
posterior to the Chronicle of Tabari, to be followed by the 
Contbmation of Abu ShiajA‘, and a new edition of the bragment 
of HhiVa Chronicle which he had already published as an 
appendo: to the Book of the Viziers **. In 1917 Amedioz 
died, leaving a sum of money to complete the printing of 
these texts (which for the most part had already passed 
through the picas at Cairo) and provide a translation. Eis 
project has been faithfully carried out by his friend and 
collaborator. Professor Margoliouth. To the text, which has 
gained much from his revision, he has added an excellent 
vcTsbn in English, while the introduction and Indices, forming 
the seveuth volume, are all that could be desired. Of the 
three Arabic volumes the first and aecond contain tha same 
text that is photographed in vols, v and vi of the ’Gibb 
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J&csimile of Miakaw&ilii; but aa tlie faoaunib is di£[lcu]t to 
r&ad, tlte present edition will be welcomed by Orientalista.^ 
wbateivex ttey may think of the circunistaiicei9 whidh are aeti 
forth in the prefatory note to voL vi of the Gibb reproduction, 
iliskawaihi^s narrative covers the period a.k. 295-369^ and 
incliides the rise and establishment of the Buwaihid power; 
from the year 340 “ he had mateiialB furnished him orally 
by leading actors in the events Professor Margoliouth 
describes hia chronicile as one of the moat inetrnctiye in the 
Arabic language, praiaes bis ahill In drawing character, 
insists on the value of hie political experience, and ranks him 
as a historian above Tabari—a verdict which will probably 
be endorsed by anyone who compares the account given by 
Tabari of his own times with the corresponding portion of 
Miakawaihi^s book. Although Ahd Shujd^, the vizier of 
Muq^tadi, who brings the chronicle down to a,Fk 339, is 
disappointing, for the last five yeara 389-93) we have 
another contemporary record by Hil41. The translation, 
which fills three: large volumes, can be read with pleasure, 
and its accuracy is beyond suspicion. Professor Margoliouth 
refers to his advancing years, but they have not slackened 
his energy, and he works so rapidly that they may well 
despair of overtaking him. Now that printing seems likely 
to become less costly, we look forward to receiving fioua his 
hand the deferred introductory volume, cebecting under heads 
“ the information contained in these and contemporary texts 
about the political and social institutioiis of the Caliphate 
in the fourth century It Only remains to say that the 

typography is admirable throughout and that the English, 
part of the work was printed in Oxford at the Kemp Hall 
Press, 

_ ft 

The Faith oe Islam. By the Hev, Edw’aM) Sell, D.D., 
M.E.A.S. Pourth edition, revised and enlarged. 8^ X 5^, 
be+466 pp. London: S.P.C.E., 1920. 

That Dr. Selims'study of Mohammedanism should have 
reached a fourth editioa is not surprising, for it couveys in 
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clear and vigoroua language the impresBione made by Islam 
upoii one who posseasea a wide, though hardly exacts know- 
l^ge of its theology and htus lived amongst its people. On 
these grounds the author daime to underetand it aright 
Knowledge without sympathy does not usually lead to fuU 
understanding, hut even those who disagree with hia con- 
cluaiona will adicdt that ho has endeavouxed to do justice to 
Islam from his own point of view. 


Cataloque oe the Ahabtc anr Peebiau MAjfusowFTS isr 

THE OaiEKTAL PUBUO LiBBlARV AT EaKKTTOJIE. Vol V, 

Tradition, pt. i. By MaclavI ^Abdu ^ L-3jAiifD. 10 x 
vii+2l4 pp. Patna, 1920. 

The Bankipore Catalogue, planned ahout twenty years ago 
hy Sir Deuiaon Rosa and prepared under his supervision, ia 
growing steadily. Of the seven volumes that have already 
appeared we owe no fewer than five to the sound learning aud 
indefatigable industry of Maulavl ‘Ahdu d-Muq^tadir, who 
has described over 3,000 MSS. in the departments _of Persian 
poetry, Mohammedan and general history, and Indian history; 
one, admirably executed, on Arabic medieine to Maulavi 
'Azimhddin Ahmad ; and one on Hadith to Mauiavi ^Abdu 
*1-Hamrd, This last, which is to be followed by another on 
the same subject, is now before us. It comprises 392 N'os, 
(172 MSS.) clasaified as (1) Sunni and ShCite canonical books, 
with their commentaTies; (2) Masdnid ; (3) Arba'im'^dt. 
Some of the items are presumed to be unique, e.g. ai-Qaul 
al-Musaddady written in defence of the Musnad of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal by Ibn Ha jar al-^AsqaUni (N^o. 351), and an mocni" 
plftte copy of the Musuad of Zaid ibn ‘Alf, from whom the 
Zaidite sect take their name (No. 273). There are one or two 
slips in transliteration, but the compiler’s work has been done 
carefully and maintains the high standard of the aeries. 
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Lee pjTiuosopmscHE xrau eeltoiOse Subjektivismus 

Gha^alTs. Bj Lt. Obeemattit, 9J x 6f^ xii + 345 pp. 

Wien und Leipzig: Braumullei, 1921. 

■ Ghas&H hae recently attracted a good deal of attention in 
Germany. Tlie Ihyd is being translated by H. Bauer, and 
Books 12,14, and 37 have already appeared, while m GkazdUs 
Bdbsibiogra^his (Leipzig^ 1919) H. Prick illustrates and 
discusses the striking paralleliam which esdsta between the 
Mtinqidh and St. Augustine's In the work 

under notice the Ghazdlf-problem is brought into connexion 
not only with Islamic factora but with the general history and 
philosophy of religion, and a systematie attempt is made to 
trace the main lines of bis development and to And the 
determining principle wherein all his diverse thought® and 
activities are harmonized. I have no space to state the 
results here, but the book is well worth reading. According 
to Lr. Obcjcmann^ Ghaz^U stands for personal religion, but 
also—since few can tread the way of the mystics—for a 
popular science of leligion that wiU make men conacious of 
the divine dement within them and enable everyone to 
develop this true self to the utmost. The writer lays great 
stress on the originality of GhazfilFs philosophical method 
and gives an excellent account of it. On the other hand, 
he seems to regard Ghaz&lf s plunge into ^AEsm as a deplorable 
aberration, considers that hia mystical experiences were 
" unfrtiitful ”, and represents him as criticizuig the SAfIs for 
not being “ ilileister der Kedc aqiLdl), when, in fact, 

he is prsisiug them because, unlike the MulakalliTaiin, they 
prefer irornediate religious experience to dialectic. Such 
remarks will not satisfy those who believe that the mysticism 
of Ghasilf 13 just as real and vital as the wider philosophy of 
which it forms the core. To identify SAfiam with pantheism, 
as Dr. Obermann often does, is misleading. 
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ZwEL Gedichte voh al-’A'sh 1. Her&usgegebcnj iiberaetat^ 
imd erlaubert von R. Geyer, II. Waddi' Hurairata. 

306 pp. VieoBa : Bolder^ 1921, 
la this voiuDie Professor Geyer, TV'hose edition of al-A^sba's 
Diwdn IB now being printed at Yietma and will, it is hoped, 
be published in the Gibb Memorial Series, gives the test, 
with translatbn end oommentaryj of the same poet’s 
Mu^aUaqa, thus completing the work of which the first part 


was devoted to a similarly intensive study of the ode beginning 
Md hukd'u. The teit ia based on the recension of Tha'lab 
preserved in the Escorial MSrj and is aecompanied by two 
commentaries in Arabic and German. The latterj which 
contains an. extraordinary number of citations from poets, in 
its thoroughness and fuUness of detail reininds one of the 
most elaborate European commentarjea on the ckasica* All 
students of Arabian poetry can learn much, from Professor 
Geyer, though at some points they may find themselves 
unable to follow him. E,g, al-A^shh’s verse (p. 40), 

LJb.:A) I j ijiiA-cX-J ii| 

is translated.: “ Wann. sie lange achon verkehrt hat mit 
cinem listenreichen (Liebhaber), so dass dieaer ihcer achon 
liberdriissig zn warden beginnt, dann entschleiert sie sicb 
mit dem Handgelenke (den Sckleier odor die Haare suriick- 
etreichend), und die Sonne eracheint nicht mehr so leuchtend.” 


It seems certain, however^ that the words 

can only mean “ before the sun was high 

and probably refers here to some kind of light 

garment. Without knowing the oonbest 1 cannot say whether 
the following transEation would be suitable i— 

'' When she puts on a sMmdMra and then displays, 

her {white) wrist, before the sun is high ” (cf. 

in al-A'shi’s verse cited on p. 41, note 1). 

ao 


jaia. APsm 1923. 
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The les 3 c, da cot give sMm^ds-Or ia this secflOi hut the word 

k used of a youth who is Jight in licih 

Against the derivation suggested hy Professor Geyer from 
Persian iAom, deceit^ and ddr, possessing, it may be objeoted 

that initial > in Persian does not appear as ■> in Arabic, 


Abou YoKJsor Ya^kottb. Le Livre de Timpfit foncier (Kit4b 
eJ-Eharfidj). Tradclt et annot^ par E. 'Faqi^ak. 10x 6^, 
3cvi+3&3 pp. Paris: Geuthnei, 1921* 

It is Bingular that we ahould have had to wait so long for 
the first European translation—coneefming the Turkish one 
hy Rudusidldeh nothing apparently ia known—of such an 
ancient source for the history of Mohammedan law and for 
the poUticah eoonomicj and financial adroinistration of the 
Empire under the early Caliphs. M. Fagnan has used the 
only printed teqct, the Bdliq^ edition of A.n. 1303, which he 
has collated with two Paris MSS. I have not tested the 
translation, but it reads well and seems to he carefully done* 
The notes supply useful information about the persona 
mentioned in the book, etc. There is a good index, and the 
abstract of contents is also good, though perhaps rather too 
concise. 

R. A. N’icmolsom'* 

A CojiFAftAtivi DiCTiONAiiY 05 THE Pwo-KAftErr Dialect* 
By the Rev. W. C. B. Puksee. and Say a Tun Auno* 
16^X4, 317 pp. Rangoon: American Baptist Mission 
Press, 1922. 

It was leaUy perverse of the American misBiouaiies of the 
last century to invent an alphabet for the Karen language, 
based, not on the Roman, but on the Burmese. They could 
hardly have found one less auitable to serve as a model, and 
they have, moreover, deviated bo far from it that hardly a word 
of Karen as written by them h legible to a Burman. The 
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tone-murks, which aie not Bnmiese, look like lettei:^ and gjve 
no indication of their value, as do the simple lines recom¬ 
mended by Sir George Grierson.' 

Surely it is not too late to adopt the Eoroan alphabet ^ 
Probably most Karens who have learnt their own artificial 
alphabet have learnt the Homan also, and even if they have 
not they would find it incomparably easier to read. No 
doubt some special symbols would be necessary, but these are 
to hand in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association,® 

The book is a pocket dictionary and grammarj convenient 
and admirably printed. As far as one can tell without a 
knowledge of the language, it is superior to most publications 
of its class. The description of sounds, though open to 
eriticism in several respects, is an advance on the puerilities 
to be found in too many manuals of spoken languages. 

_ B. Grant Bsowh, 

The Lhota Nagas. By J. P. Mills, l.C.S. Q X 5^, xxxiE-t- 
255 pp. London: Macmillan, 1922. 

We congratulate the Government of Assam on the pro¬ 
duction of another of the aeries of monographs on the tribes 
of that province. We note with pleasure that tie new 
volume is quite up to the high standard attained by its 
predecessors, and that the original plan drawn up by 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller has been adhered to, which eusurea 
that each volume, while being the work of a spcciEilly qualified 
writer and bearing the impress cf his individuality, ehall fit 
harmonioualy into the scheme of the Ethnographical eurvey 
of the province. 

Mr. Hutton, the author of two volumes of this series 
and the Hon, Director of Ethnography lu Assam, contributes 
many useful footnotes and an mtroduotion of saiii pages in 

^ On tlis R«j]ieseiti(Atiou o( Toubd in OnentJLl Lau^usifiM, 
leso, p, 4&a. 

> The Use of ttis R&min Chftlf*eter for Oriental Langua^M, JSAtS. 
1912, p. 947. 
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wMch he dificuflaea the probable origins and migrstdons of the 
different fribca, aa shown hy theii colturas, beliefs, and legends. 
These valuable pages suggest many fascinating problems, with 
which we hope Mr. Hutton will deal fully later on. 

Mr, Mills has compressed a wonderful amount of information 
into the 330 odd pages of hia monograph. It is very clear 
that he and his Lhotaa are on the best of termSH To no one 
but a trusted friend would a people, stigmatized by a leas 
gemal observer aa surly, sullen, and sulky, have disclosed its 
mysteries in such detail as wc find them here sot forth. 

Students of ethnology, builders of theories of the migration 
of peoples, and folklorists wiU not turn to Mr. Mills* book in 
vain. Here they will find the beliefs, legends, cultures, 
customs, aud mode of thought of the Lhotas dealt with in 
the greatest detail. There is an absence of tbeoriaing, the 
book being crammed with facts, yet there are indications that 
Mr. Millg has his own views as to the meaning of these facta, 
and let us hope that he will give them to us before long. 

Though the scientifio value of Mr. Mills' book ie very great, 
we venture to thiuk that the Lhotaa themselves and the future 
Sub-Diviaional Officers of Mokokchung are the greatest 
beneficiaries. Such a book aa this cannot fail to bring ruler 
and ruled together and lessen the chances of friction and mis¬ 
understanding between them. We hope that the members 
of the Governor's council wiU consider this point when they 
are asked to find money for more volnmea such as the preaent. 

The illustrations and maps are plentiful and good, and the 
turn-out of the book is worthy of the firm which publishes it. 

J. SUAKESPRAB. 


The Queen of Sheba and eek oot.y Son Menyelek. A 
complete translation of the Rehm Nagast aud mtroductioTL 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, MA. 9xfi, xc+241 pp., 
31 plates. London: Medici Society, 1933. 

Aftcj glancing at a book such as this is, theire is probably 
no one who would cast doubt upon the inventive powers of 
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the Semitic mind. Aooordirig to the anthor^s pteface, the 
work waa compiled about tlie sixth century of the Christian 
era^ probably by a Coptic priest, and travelled from Egypt to 
Ethiopia, where it was naturally adopted by the people, who 
saw in it a glorification of thdr nation, connecting thenn and 
their kings, as it did, with the Hebrew patriarchs and the 
Solomonic rulers of Ethiopia. But the work treated of does 
more than this—it is " the history of the departure of God and 
His Ark of the Covenant from Jerusalem to Ethiopia, and the 
establishment of the religion of the Hebrews and the Solomonic 
line of kiogs in that country ”. In the belief of the Ethiopians, 
therefore, they themselves ate God’s chosen people, to the 
exclusion, in all probability, of most of the other nations of 
the world. 

According to Sir B. A, AV. Budge's Preface, the Ethiopio 
version of the N&fost waa made by one Isaac from the 

Aiabifi version between the years a.1>. 1314 and 1344, and the 
translator firmly believed that the lawful kings of Ethiopia 
were deacended from Solomon, king of Israel' i that the Ark 
of the Covenant had been brought from Jerusalem to Aksum 
in Ethiopia by Menydek, Solomon’s irst-bom son, according 
to the Ethiopians; and that the God of Israel had trangferred 
His abode from Jeruealeni to Aksum, the ecdesiastieal and 
political capital of Ethiopia. Ethiopia had stretched out her 
hands to God (Ps. xLviii, 31), and He went to her, with the ark, 
to preside over MenyeleFs kingdom, which was established 
in accordance with the commands that He had given to 
Moses and the prophets and prieate of Israel. 

It is difficult to compress into a short space the contents 
of a book ench as this (229 pp., preceded by a preface and an 
introduction of 90 pp., and interspersed with 31 plates). It ifi 
needless to say that Dr. Budgets comments on it are in¬ 
structive and illuminating. He points out how Isaac, the 
translator of this legend concerning Menyelek, argued that 
the king^ of Ethiopia were divine, thus reviving an old idea- 
current with regard to their kings among the naticuB of the 
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Baat. Tlii.q belief appears very prominently in the Egyptian 
royal inacriptions, and was held also by the nations to the 
south. The Babylonians and the Assyrians likewise believed 
in the divine origin of their kingSj so that the teaching of the 
Ethiopians in thia matter was by no msana alien to the nations 
of the Semitio and the Eamitic East, 

To the Occidental mind TM Qucm of Sheba is a wonderful 
narrative, and in it we meet with many strange things. We 
are informed how Adam was redeemed hy a log of wood 
brought from Paradise, and afterwards used to form Chiist'a 
cross; and how Adam was reviled by the angels on account of 
his fall Also how Abraham visited Egypt, and Sarahj having 
been taken away, vraa restored to him with *Agar (Eagar) as 
a gift. Interesting, too, is the etory of Kaimin, the Judean, 
and Bel&^dn, the king of Babylon, whose identity arouses 
curiosity. 

With regard to the story itself, that is long and somewhat 
complicated. Menyelek, however, was the son of Solomon 
and the Qnean of Sheba. He is generally called, in the 
narrative, Bayna-Lehlcem, and became king of Ethiopia aa 
David IL Though we should regard his theft of the Ark of 
the Covenant as undoubted dishonesty, this doeis not seem to 
have disturbed the mind of the author of the narrative, and 
probably the irtimorality of tbe act did not occur to any 
Ethiopian, either of his own or any later age. 

But the narrative is full of good things, and the literary 
and learned world has to thank Sir E. A. "W. Budge lor an 
exceedingly entextaining introduction, to the religious literature 
and the Christiamty of that romantic land. 

T. Cr. Pinches, 

Pioneers of Proortiss, Empire Builders: Sir Robert G. 
Saudeman. By A. L, P. Tuckek. 7|x 5, 64 pp., 1 plate, 

1 map, London: S.P.C.K.* 192L 
The story of Sandeman’'a work in Beluchistan is told in 
SO pages. There is of course no room for anytMng like a 
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Hcientific discussion of questions of frontier policy, and tie 
booklet is a ammnary of facts, perhaps a little too closely 
packed, and a skctcQi of the man who used the facts to aucli 
purpose. As such it is adequate. 

IV. Hk Moreland, 


Calendar of the Court Minutes of tee East Indja 
OoMPAirr^ 1660-A, By Ethel B, Saiksbuby, Introduc¬ 
tion and notes by W, Foster. xlvi-^iOl pp. 

Oxford : CUreudon Pre5s> 1&23. 

This volume fully maintaina the standard ’which students 
have learned to look for in the series, and calls for no critadsni. 
Perhaps the outstandbg feature of its contents is the in¬ 
creasing emphasis on pclitical, as opposed to comiaeTcial, 
topics. The Company was being drawn into closer lelationa 
with the Court and with Parliament; it was vitally interested 
in. the negotiations on foot ’with HoUand and Portugal; and 
a large proportion of the doc'umcnta calendared come from the 
Public Record Office. The series is thus ’widening in interest 
as it progreaseSj and it appeals increasingly to students of 
English, as ’weU as Indian, history. 

W. H. Moreland, 

The Ahoh-Assamese-Engmsh Dictionary, Compiled by 
Rai Sahib Qol.^p Chandra Earua, 10 J x 7^, xv +327 pp . 
Calcutta : Baptist Mission Preag, 1920. 

Ahom is a language which is spoken no lonpr j it is used, 
only for t-hc purposeg of incantation and ceremony by the 
old Ahom dei>dh(ii^, or priests, in the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley of Assam. The Aherns are proud of thdr former 
language notwithstanding, for it was the language of 
the race "which conquered Assam in tha thirteenth 
century and in which tbe Ahom bufemjis, or histories, 
arc writteEL. The number of Ahoms in Assam, according 
to the ceniaus tables of 1911 (the hguies of the cenaos of 
1921 are not yet available), was 197,444, this tribe, in 
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being con&ned to the BrahmaputEa Tralky, where 
66 ■ per cent ol their number waa enumerated in the 
Sihaagar and 30 per cent in the Lakhimpur districts. 
Ahemj which is the oldest of the Northern Shan alphabets^ 
shoe's unmistakable ootmaiicn with the Lao^ although in an 
abbreviated form (cf, Milne and Cochrane^s Sham at Home^ 
p. S12], and Ahotn belongs to the same group of the Tai 
languages as Kh^ti and ShILn {cf^ Grieraon^s Notei on 
Ah&tn, p. 1). The Ahoms of Assam are the descendants of 
those ShanSj who, under the leadership of Ghiikaph&, crossed 
the Patkai range from Burmah and entered the upper po'ition 
of the valley of the Brahmaputra (the country which is called 
now Assam after them) about A.i>r 1233, Their place of 
origin may be located now, with some certainty, in the 
Ohieugruai Province of 3iam„ on the banka of the river 
Mehkawng; here I would invite a reference to my paper on the 
origin of the Ahoms which appeared in the April number of 
the Journal for the year 1913. 

The Ahom-Ajssamesc-English dictionary, the work of 
Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, of the Assam Educational 
Service, represents a wide step forward in the study of the 
Ahom language; it has been published at the C-ypenae of the 
Government of Assam, which as far back as the year 1894, 
when the late Sir Charles Lyall was Chief Commissioner and 
Mn B. Ar Gait (now Sir Edward Gait) was his secretary, gave 
every encouragement to the work of linguistic and ethno¬ 
logical research in that provinccr It was under their guidance, 
and it was due to their initiative, that the work of research in 
the rich linguistic field of this portion of the North-Eastern 
ErontJer of India took tangible shape. The present dictionary 
ie one of the reanlte o^f this wise policy. Sir Edward Gait 
encouraged Eai Sahib Golap Ghaudra Barua, then a humble 
clerk in the Assam Secretariat, to learn the Ahom language, 
and it is by dint of the latter’s peiseverauce and linguistic 
abihty that not only this dictionary, but also translations of 
the baranjis or histories of the Ahoms, were completed. In 
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1899 Eai Bfthib Golap CbandTa. Baiua furniBhed apecimetiia of 
tbe Ahom language and of the Ahom written script to 
Sir George Gmrsojij then at work on the Yolunae of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, wbicli deals with the Mon-Khiner 
and Siamese-Ciiinese families (including Khafii and Tai). 
Some of the Aasameae them$elves^ amonget whom Rai Sahib 
Phanidhar Ciialiha of Sibsagar, and Pai Sahib Padmayiith 
Gobain Barua of N^orth Lakhimpur, were the most prominent^ 
took a keen interoBt in thifl research work^ and it was largely 
due to their interest and to that of other achokrs in. tbe 
province that the Government of Sir Aichdale Earle, the then 
Chief Commissioner of Assanij undertook the publication of 
the present work. The author of thia review^ whilat laying 
no claim to anything approaching a knowledge of the Ahom 
language^ must confess, however, to more than a bowing 
aci^uaintance with the Assamese language, gathered, by him 
during a eervicc of thirty-three years in Assam, most of which 
was spent in the Brahmaputra valley. The dictionary which 
forms the subject of this review has been well printed by 1h& 
Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta, the same agency which 
produced the Hemakosba, the standard dictionary of the 
Assamese Language, in, 1900. The Ahom. dictioiiary^ which 
contains some 5,000 words, gives each word in the Ahom 
charaoter, the part of speech, the trangliteration of the Ahom 
word in the Assamese character, the same in the Roman 
character^ the derivation and explanation, the Assamese 
equivalent, and the English meaning. The dictionary^ 
therefore, is trilingual, and should he of the greatest assistance 
not only to students but to philological experts also. WlnUt 
not presumir^ to crittciae the learned author’s linguistic 
workj I may be allowed perhaps to refer to the absence in 
the dictionary of the word b-nrangit ba-ran-jk 

literally ignorant-teach-store, a store of instruction for the 
ignorant (cf. Linguistic Surwfj of Indiit, vol. ii, p. 67). 
Whether the absence of this word is due to intention or 
design I doi not know, but perhaps 
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{EMihik maotat bagli l^ana), “ vriteji fish arc too plentiful the 
paddybird is blind/* is the explanaticm. Sir George Griereon, 
in hia defies on Ah^^m, says that in the piesent Assamese 
language there are barely fifty word^ in common use livhidi 
can be traced to an Ahom origin^ The writer, however^ 
ventures the opinion that oven this apparently moderate 
estimate may be e^^ceesive, for Ahom words in. the Assamese 
language are^ as far as the writer knows, so few in number 
as to be said to have ceased to cjcist. The only words which 
occur to the writer at the present time ate which in 
Ahom means a pole for carrying a burden; in Assamese 
we have ^T*WTf? (kan-mari), meaning the same. On the 
other hand, the (kan) in (kau-mari) may be 

derived from the Bengali Sanskrit (ekandha) — 
shoulder. In the Assamese ^ (rang-ghar), a palace with 
a raised floor, we have possibly the Ahom word it's, meaning 
tho same. On the other hand, the in rang-ghar may be 
tho Assamese [Tangh meaning pleasure or delight. This 
latter assumption would seem to be in keeping witli the use 
to which the rang-ghar was put, which was as a “ grand 
stand '* for the Ahom royal family to witness elephant and 
buffab fights from. The word (nam), moaning, in Ahom, 
water, is to bo found in names of places in Assam, e.g. in 
(Nsmti), a small river which gives its name to a 
place near Sibaagar. This place-name is composed of two 
words for water, one Ahom and the other Bodo, (nam) 
and ^ = ti or di. Similarly, in (N^amdayang) 

we have another instance of the double use, in a place-name, 
of words for water, i.e. the Ahom (nam) and the Bodo 
(dai ^di or ta). In the April number of the Jmtmal, 
in the year 1&&4, appeared an article on an Ahom cosmogony, 
wdth a translation and a vocabulary of the Ahom language, 
from the pen of Sir George Grierson, the materials of whicJi 
were supplied by the author of the present dictionary. From 
an interesting review, which appeared in a subsequent issue 
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of the JtniFtiolf by Mr. 'W. W. Cochrane^ it would appear tihat 
the tranalation of the Ahom legend was not strictly accurate. 
Now Mr. Oochrane fa an authority on the living Shau 
languages, and the author of the dictionary learnt the Ahom 
language from the mouths of the Deodhais or Ahom priests^ 
who might have fcugotten some of witat was even then a dead 
language. Tt is Mr. Cochrane^a criticism whidh has led 
Sir George Grieracm to suggest that Eat Sahib Golap Chandra 
Barua might continue his studies in tha Ahem language 
through the medium of Shan. This is an interestmg fluggestion 
wiiich> 1 venture to think, is well worth the attention of the 
Assflia Government* 

In cooiclufiLon, it may be stated that the present work Is a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the languages 
of the Korth-Eastem Erontier of India, and that the Assam 
Government^ which has shown eo much enterprise and 
liberality in the encouragement of linguistic and ethnological 
research work in Assam, as well as the author, Rai Sahib 
Golap Chandra Bama, are to be cordially congratulated on 
the appearance of this most valuable dictionary. 

P* E. GuKDOSr. 

flffCTJt^jocjLitri cGopiiHtr. EfiCUFrL JaPSETii^uE I, 8vo^ pp.. 
xviii+146. Peterburg. Published by the Institute of 
Japhetidological luvestigatione of the Eussiau Academy 
of Scieutes. 600 copies printed at the Euasian State 
Academic Prese by order of the Academy. 19^2* 

The following prelirmnary observations may be of intereat t 
fa) "Peterburg" is substituted for Petrograd on the title 
page ; (b) the names of all the oompositors are given at the 
end ; (c) there is a “ Sommaire" in Ereudi as follows: 
“ Preface i-iv, Ij'institut de xecherches japh^tidologiqucs 
v-acviii. N. Marr. Le termc basque tidagsm ‘ loutic * 1-30. 
Z* Afei&mftoi). Les uumdraux; at leur concordance duns les 
inscriptions Khaldes 31-42* N. Mari'. Notice sur la question 
deg japh^idismes dans les langues germaniques 43-56* 
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N. Morr^ iTotice 3ur la question des japhdtidiamjes dana 
Falbauais 57-60. N. Marr. Le terme 'scythe^ 07^132. 
N. Man, ‘ Cheval * || * oLseau/ le totem de la tribu marto- 
Stniequs 133-13$. Marr. L% temae fSeuriXtu^ 137-142. 
N, Man, Do la pal^outologie des Iaag;;ee a^aiitiques selon 
la th^rle jap}i4tidologique 143—I4d.” All tlie arttdes are in 
Russian excepting tbe oue on the term " udagara which le in 
Ficncb, for the benefit of Raaque scholars. It is to bo hoped 
that in suceceding publications of this sciics it may be found 
possible to give at least, an, abstract (if not a complete 
fcranjalation) in Freneh or English of all the papers, for the 
subjects dealt with arc of general interest. 

As has been already stated, in this Jarmtaly Piofesaor Marr- 
is engaged on the vast enterprise of tracing from Portugal and 
Ireland to the Pamirs the underlying stratum of language 
which he calls “ Japhetic in Gaucaaian, Appeunino, British, 
Mesopotamian^ and other lands, and the results already 
achieved are sufficiently remarkable to justify the belief that 
they may completely revolutaoni^e philological stndy^ We 
do not know what other new scientific ideas may have been 
conceived in the darkness of Bolshevist Russia ; this one at 
least is born. The programiHe of work for the new Institute 
(see pp. xvi-xvii) is of the most comprehensive sort, including 
(in addition to those languages already mentioned) Sumerian, 
Elamite, languages of Asia ftlinor, Pictish, Etruscan, Illyrian, 
Japhetic influences in Semitic, Armenian, Iranian, Tuildc, 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, German, Ugro-h^nidCj Mongol, etc. 
Even if Russia were in a normal state, it would be impossible 
to carry out this scheme without generous assistance from 
Western students. 

Lack of space prevents the publication here of an abstract 
of the various papers contained in the “ Recueil but in 
order to stimulate interest a further list of curious Georgian 
words is here appended. They are not given as being 
necessarily connected historically ■with the Western words 
resembling them :— 
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= L. Rtniicua; ^ Eng. bunch (of 

ilowfei's); 0b = L.cadum; — En". jar; 

= Gr Hurej Eng, T^^horc; = Eng. field ; 

Eng. wild; l/b^3^ = G. Sathe; Ast;, 

= G. Knabe, Ejig, knave; (=: semen )h cf. L. 

testiculus; = Eng. akull, ef- L- ealvus^ G. kolil; 

^ Gr. fcepi, G. Geiat; = hoar (frost); 

=i L, corona ; ~ 

G. Hengstj Gr. ^ Gr. j 

cf. L, inquit^ qneam, etc.; (== vulva), cf. L. 

uteviiSj matev, inatiix^ G. flutter; = L. parvuSj, 

Pr. petit ; i 3oGj;ofv%j^fi = Eng. 

meadow; oo^co^^n ==Fr.orphelm; — Er. gimu, 

Eng. gruel ; nljb^r> = Eng. arrow; ^ G. sohiin; 

cE. L. ear- us, car-itas, Sp, qnerer 
= Eng* wliok, alb every; 

= L. filiua^ fiha; ^ L. primns, prior^ 

E, aepBiiit; ^ wing), cf. Gr. Trrepoy, Eng. 

feather; ^oo-oncO-ji^A = L. folium ; sepelire; 

= L. eepulcruiu ; cn^b^ri ^ Gr. o^daX/io?; 
Sb^b^ofv = Gr. ^^yaXeiOHt, L. inognificijis; ^moo-^b = Eng. 
lick; ||^£T)-^o^n ^ L. lectus, Or. Xe^fTpot'; 

= Gr. jttaTQ to^. 


O. WATtnitor, 
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Tke English Factorie,s inIni>ia, 1655-1660. By William 
Foster, C.I.E. 9x 6, 446 pp. Oxford: daieridoia 
Press, 1921. 

EHiTisn Beoikkings in Western India, 1579-1657, By 
H. G. Rawlinson. 9 x 6, 158 pp., 10 plates. Oxford : 
Cflarendon Press, 1920. 

Early Travels in Iniha^ 1583-1619. By William Foster, 
C.I.E. X 5, XIV + 351 pp., 9 plates, 1 map. Oxford 
TJniverBity Press : H. Milford, 1921, 

The tenth volume of the admirable Calendar of Becorda in 
the India Office brings the series down to a period where the 
mase of material available has made a change in method 
necessary, A detailed analysis of eaoh document ia no longer 
given, but those pasgagee which merit quotation in full are 
printed and connected by a naTrative whidh digests other 
documents of less importance. The period covered wae a 
critical one for the Company, whose fortunes had eunh so low 
that it was proposed to withdraw from India altogether when 
Cromwell granted a new Charter. This period is also that of 
the riee of the Bengal factories and of the proposed settlements 
in Persia and Muscat. 

Mr. Bawhnsoa’s book is a sketch of the early days of the 
British in Surat dOAvn to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It is a useful and most readable book, which may be 
overshadowed by Mr. Posterns EaTly Traveln jh Indio, which 
covers very similar ground. 

The latter is one of the most delightful books that have been 
contributed to the history of India. It was a happy thought 
to reprint the deacription of India by seven of the earliest 
English visitors to it. These are Ralph Fitch, Iohn hfildenhaU, 
WjUiam Hawkins, William Pinch, Nicholas Withington, 
Thomas Coryat, and Edward Terry, and their narratives cover 
the forty years from 1580. Mr. Foster's notes are admirable 
and do not overload the text. We wonder, by the way, if a 
three hundred years old misprint is not to be corrected on 
p. 19, and would suggest Name for Nome, Hanie. 
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Never liave returned a boot to tlio editor of tbia Joiirwaf 
witli more reluctance. J. Allait. 

The Story of My Life. By Colonel Meadows Taylos, 
New Edition, edited by Hcniy Brace. 7^ X 5^ nl+500 pp,^ 
3 plate9> 1 map. Oxford^ 1&30. 

A reprint of Meadows Taylor’s Antobiogcaphy was long- 
overdue, and tliis neat and compact edition is moat welcome. 
It remains a work of the bigbest interest, and, tbough written 
shortly before the author's death, has all the literaxy merit 
of his best novels. Its value as history is high, for it is based 
on the author's letters and diaries. It ia the record of 
a rcmaTkable life, and in reading it one wOiudera "what might 
not have been Tayloi’e career bad he belonged to the 
covenanted service. Mr. Bruce has. done his work well, 
and his notes are just ivhat is wanted. One regrets, however,, 
that it is net possible to produce the book at a lower price, 

J, Allan. 

Sassanian Coins. ^By W. H. Valentine. 9| x 6^, pp. 118. 

Illustrations in the text. London : Spink Son, 1921. 

Thifl is a more ambitions efibrt than Mr, Valentine's earlier 
books, and, on the whole, not bo auocessfuL For Sassanian 
coins one particularly wan-ts a very well illustrated book,^ 
and had the author only followed the model of his works on 
Muhammadan coins it might have been mofit uaefuj. The 
comparatively few illustrations scattered through the text 
are not nearly sufficient, nor are they always as accTirat& 
as is necessary. On the other baud, the text might have 
been shorter. It has little elaim to originality, and sufficient 
discrimination has not been, shown in choosing authorities. 
Had Mr. Valentine given us a book like Dorn’s Catalogue 
of the Bartholomffii Collection, with brief descriptions, 
it would have been invaluable. The present work is hardly 
destined to supplant Mordtmaun’'a great work, which baa 
recently been reprinted at a very reasonable price. 

J. Allan. 
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The ChamarSk By Geo. W. BitTGCja. Svo, 13 plates, 270 
pp. Oxford aad Calcutta: Religious Life of India 
SerieSj 1920h 

Mr. Briggs here gives a very full and gatiafactery account 
■of the Chamars. After a historical account of the caste 
and its aubdiviaions aud their distribution, the writer deala 
with their social and economic life. The Chamar is not 
a leatlier worker only, but an unskilled, more particularly 
agricultural, labourer. The latter half of the book embodies 
the results of a great deal of original research, and Mr. Briggs 
has accumulated a vast amount of information about the 
domestio customs and beliefs o! the Chamars. The book is 
a credit to the series in which it ie published, and is at the 
same time a valuable contribution to the atudy of folk-lore. 

J. Allan* 


Steene’s Eliza, By Ahnolt> Weight and W. L. Sclater. 

X d, yiii + 199 PP-» ^ plates. London : Heinemann, 
1922. 

This is an interesting book, though possibly some readers 
may think that the editors, in their enthusiasm, rather 
overrate the value of Mrs, Draper’s effusions, sprightly 
though they are. The fact might have been mentioned 
that Sir George Birdwood, in the Jomml of Indian Art for 
January, 1891, and again in Eelics of the Honourable Ea^t 
India Company, reproduced in facsimile the long and important 
letter quoted on p. lOG. That letter, by the way, is assumed 
to have been addressed to Commodore James ■ but iaterual 
evidence and the fact that the writer signs herself your 
ever grateful and [ J child ”, both suggest that it 

was in fact sent to her grandfather, Charles WhitehiU. The 
" Stephen” referred to therein was doubtless the old genfcle- 
man^a son of that name, who entered the Bombay Civil 
Service about a year after the letter was written. 

W* Foster. 
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Materials for a Sa2^tali Geamsl\r, L Ifcstly ptonetii;. 

Bj P* 0* Bodiung. Dumka, 1923k 

Santali is tke beat known of the scHcalled Kolarian or 
Mu]><Ja languages. To a great extent it has apparently 
preserved the original features of the Kolarian type of speech^ 
and it is to-day the dialect which is most KkeEy to yield 
important results with reference to the mutual mflueuce 
exercised on each other by Muirida and Aryan forma of speech. 

We are in a poaitlon to state that the parent tongue from 
which Santali and connected Hialeeta are derived was once 
spoken over a wide area where vre, at the present day> find 
Aryan forms of speech. These latter ones have accordingly, 
to a considerable extent, been adopted by Mmjd® tribes^ 
and it is reasonable to expect that we shall some day succeed 
in tracing the influence of tine Eubstratum in the prmeiples 
underlying the present-day Aryan speech in many districts. 

In order to do so^ however, it will be necessary to get miich 
better and jnnch more detailed infomsation about the chief 
features of Mnijtfa phonology and grammat than we have 
possessed hitherto. This want will be supplied when 
Mr. Bedding’s urork is finished. The first part, which is now 
out, gives a full and detailed analysis of Santali phonology, 
with exact determinatioii of the character of the various 
sounds. The author is an excellent phonetical scholar with 
an unbiassed mind, and the rich materiala w'hich he has 
brought together considerably add to our knowledge. The 
usefulness of his book w ould perhaps have been still greater 
if long and protracted vowels had been marked as sneli. 
The rules which he gives about vow'el-Iength are, hoivever, 
so dear that no serious doubt is likely to arrie. 

I sliall not try to show in detail to what extent Mr. Bodding 
has succeeded in reorifying old views and giving better 
infoTiuation than his predecessors. I shall only mention 
that the result of his studies is that SantaU phonclogy must 
no^v be said to be better known than is the case w'ith any 
jras, Amr- 102S, 
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other Indian vernacular. I should like* however^ tc add 
some remarkfl of a more general character. 

The linguistic history of India h such a vast field that 
it has not been posaible to. carry on the study ^vith the same 
exact analysis of phonology and grammar >vith 'which it 
was started by the ancient Indians. Sir George Grierson^s 
monumental work is a first-rate Burveyj but it is largely 
based on apeciiruna noted down by people mthont a 
special phonetic training, and it has not been possible 
to examine all the -v^Tious sounds heard in the different 
dialects according to modern methods or to give so full 
materials that finer subtleties of grammar, and especially 
of syntax, can be aacerteined in detail His siucvey is 
a ittonumentum aere perennms, and it constitutes a landmark 
in the history of this branch of research. But it was never 
meant to be the final treatment of Indian languages; on the 
contraryj it itaelf shows the way to new problems which 
must now be taken up. 

It will be necessary to study each language and each 
dialect in detail, not simply from written materials and not 
only through the ear, but also by means of modern iastriimenta 
which register each sound over and over again* and it would 
be well to do so before literacy has mode too much piogresa 
in India. For we know how great the influence ia which 
a written standard exercises on the spoken language. 
Mi. Bedding’s book reminds ns of this fact. 

The Santals possess a set of vowels which Mr. Budding 
describes as resultant* because they are due to the influence 
exercised by a neighbouring i or a. Thus the a of turn* 
work, ifl different from the o of (Jai* to strike. 

The sound causing the change may disappear, but the 
modifleatien of the vowel remains. Thus kol, the Indian 
cuckoo, which is borrowed from Hindi is spoken with 
a resultant" o. The fact is of importance because it shows 
bowf far-reacliiflg the eSect of phonetic laws is. 

Mr* Bedding, however, states that" one gets the impression 
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that Saatala wlio have got some school education . . . except 
for the a and o, do not use the resultant vovrels He ia 
evidently rights and his words ought to serve as a warning 
to ns. 

A detailed examination of Indian languages is bound to 
be of considerable interest, not only for Indian philology, 
but also for the study of kujpiage in general, Kowhcre 
in the whole world is there a similar opportunity of studying 
the development of one language through the centuries^ 
and the mutual influenoe exercised by r.dghhouring and 
different langui^es on each other. Since times immemorial 
different linguistic families have existed side by aide* languages 
and dialects have inffuenced each other and replaced each 
other, and even at the present day we can see this process 
going on. It will be possible to derive general rules and 
laws from such features aa are developing before our eyes 
in the India of to-day. But it will be necessary to analyse 
the facts in every detail, and it is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Bedding will soon find many successors in the work which 
he has started in such an, excellent way- 

Steh- Kokow, 


Histoire de la Chine et de ses relations avec 

LES FAYS ^TIUHGERS DEPUI5 LES TEMPS LES PLUS 

anciens jusqu* a la chute de la dynastie makdchoue. 

Par Henri Cordier. Four vols- ; SJ x5f, 574, 4S4, 

42S, and 4'27 pp- Paris: Geutbner, 1920-1. 

It k notorious that no satisfactory history of Chinaj making 
any pretension to fullness of treatmeut, has yet been produced. 
The Chinese theraselvca in their dynastic histories have hardly 
attempted more than a bare chronicle of events, supplemented, 
it is true^ by very valuable biographies and other monographs. 
But of history oonsidered aa a study of causal development* 
they have so far had very little conception. Hence the 
pubheation of these four volumes cannot but excite much 
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interest, and whatever the verdict may be, no one can gainsay 
the author’s courage in undertaking so gigantic a task. As 
might be expected from the compiler of the Bibliotheca Sinica, 
accuracy and painstaking attention to detail are conspicuous 
features of his work. M. Cordier, one feels, is the reliable 
type of historian who never omits to verify his references. 
His industry is prodigious, his capacity for hard work, how¬ 
ever monotonous, is almost inhuman. But tlicre arc other 
qualities, just os essential to the historian, in which lie is 
strangely deficient. Not the least of these is a sense of 
proportion. In this respect he shows no improvement on 
Demetrius Boulger, and is decidedly inferior to Maegowan. 

The first of his four volumes ends with the fall of the 
T'ang dynasty, and comprises some 3,500 years, from which 
perhaps 1,500 may be deducted as belonging to the period of 
myth and legend. That leaves two thousand years to be 
dealt with in the first volume, and one thousand in the 
remaining three. Why this singulsur disproportion ? It was 
surely unnecessary to devote a whole volume to the oft- 
repeated tale of the nineteenth century, while the Chou 
dynasty, which lasted nearly 900 years, and during which the 
very foundations of Chinese civilization, as w'e know it, were 
laid, is dismissed in a paltry thirty pages—about one-eighth 
of the space devoted to the Mongols in vol. ii! M. Cordier 
cannot plead any lack of material, seeing that he has 
practically ignore^l that great storehouse of ancient history, 
the Tso ckuan, translations of which are available both in 
English and in French. Instead of giving a connected 
narrative of the “ Spring and Autumn ” period, he contents 
himself with a few meagre notes on the principal states, while 
actually wasting three whole pages on Hsi Wang Mu, a purely 
mythical personage. A chapter is also devoted to Confucius 
and Lao Tzd, but that is small compensation. It is in¬ 
explicable that in a work of these dimensions no mention 
whatever should be made of such eminent rulers as Dukes 
Wen of Chin and Hsiao of Ch‘in or Ho Lii of Wu, of statesmen 
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such as Kuan Chungs Fan Li, Wei Yaug^ Chang Su CKin, 
Wei Jan, and Fan Chii, or of generals of the calibre of 
’W'u Tatt-hsii, Sun Piu^ and Ch'i. At the otlier end of the 
scale we get, for ijostance, a complete li&t of the Totugawa 
ShOgiins (qu’ont-ils A fairc dans oette gal^e ?) and the names 
of the Europeans killed in the siege of the Peking Legationg. 
Could there be a more amazing lack of liiatorical perspective ? 

Another grave defect is the undisciiniinating use of 
authorities. The original Chinese flourcea are unduly 
neglected, and quite a considerable proportion, of the work is 
simply transcribed from De Mail la's //isioire ginirah de la 
Chine- This was published in 1773, and purports to he a 
translation of the T'ung chisn kang )niij but is by no means 
a guide in which implicit reliance cau be placed- Scholm 
will also deplore the entit'o absence of Chinese charaefers, 
without which the romanization of proper uamea is apt to 
lead to woeful confusion. Thus, Tchang Kio ” in the index 
represents two entirely diflercnt persona. Contrarraise, in 
vol. i, Ph 236, Hiouea Te (Hsuan-t^) and Lieou Fei {Liu Pei) 
are treated as separate individuals, whereas, of course, they 
are one and the same. Two other small corrections may be 
made here : 947 is not the earliest known date, as stated in 
i, 406, for a specimen of bloek-printing. A beautifully printed 
mil, dated S6fi, has for some years been on exhibition at the 
British Museum. In i, 473, the uivention of paper is assigned 
to the T'ang dynasty, through the mlsTeading of a date as 
7o3 instead of IhS. It is only fair to add that such inaccuracies 
ore quite, exeeptional. 

^ ^ Lionel Giles. 

The Sea Gvesies oe Malaya, heixg an Account of 
Komaeic M.when People of the Meegui Archipelago. 
By Walter GitAiNaE White, F.H.G.S. 318 pp., 

20 plates, 1 map. London : Seeley, Service & Co., 1922. 

The first thing that must strike a reviewer of this hook 
ia that the main title ia misleadiiig and erroneous, the Mergni 
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Aichipelago lying well to the north of the Malay States, which 
together with the Straits Settlements comprise what is usually 
called Malaya. The book is a very readable work on a little- 
known tribe. It reveals an attractive personality and it gives 
much discursive information on the habits and customs of 
the Mawken, which will be invaluable to all future students. 
The author’s linguistic knowledge is not profound or he would 
not marvel at the absence of inflections and conjugations in 
the language of this primitive people. It is strange that a 
writer who can appreciate the niceness of the Mawken’s 
placing of adverbs (p. 240) should be guilty of such misuse of 
grammar as —** We opened and drank the milk from the nut. 
While engaged in these pleasantries, two buffaloes rushed 
through the settlement,” etc. “ It seems to be the common 
custom of Eastern peoples for the bride to go to the bride¬ 
groom’s house ” (p. 203) is far too sweeping a generalization. 

R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 


Persian Sketches. By the Right Rev. J. H. Linton, D.D., 
Bishop in Persia. 8 X 5J, x+130 pp., 9 plates. London: 
Church Missionary Society, 1923. 

This little book in a series of short chapters gives a vivid 
picture of Persia and its people. Bishop Linton lias travelled 
widely in the country, and has grasped the mentality of the 
race that has had such a mighty empire in the past. He has 
mixed with all classes, and his outlook is uniformly fair and 
kindly, while the chapters about the women and children are 
written by a woman of insight and sympathy. Intending 
travellers to Iran and those interested in the country will 
learn much from these informing “ sketches ” with their 
excellent illustrations. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

[Jcmujivy-ApriU 

W$ liave at the same time to greet the birth of joamals 
elevoted to Asiatic subjectSj and to iriQum the death of another. 
There appeared at the heginniLg of this year the first ^foluinc 
of Asi<i Majors edited at Leipsic by Dr. Biuno Schindler. 
It is a balky publication of more than 700 pageSj contajHing 
contributions from twenty-seven BCholars* and its primary 
purpose ia to cekhrate the seventy-fifth anniversary on the 
IGth April, 1S20, of Dr. Eirth's birth. It ’will be recalled that 
the esteem inspired by the veteran sinologue had been evinced 
previously by a Feiischrifl forming the eigiith volume of 
OstasiatischA ZeilschrifL A&ict Major, we are boM, will api^ear 
quarterly in future. The first number of the bi-monthly 
China Journal of Scimoe arid Arts appeared at Shaugliai in 
January of this year under the joint editorship of Mtk A. die C+ 
Sowerby and Dr. J. C* Fergr^son. The latter contributes an 
article on Chiness Land^capisiSj which is the same as one 
published in the introductory volume oi Ada Major, except 
for a few verbal alterations. An interesting note on Chinese 
Gardens is given by Mrs. Ayscough ; otherwise the contents 
are mainly concerned with the flora and fauna of the coui!itty+ 
We mourn the deatli of not ouly the Neio Chiina JSeoww, 
but that of its enthusiastic and gifted origiuator and editor* 
Samuel Couliug, who died at Shanghai on IGth Jiinej. last year, 
aged 62. For nearly four y&ais* struggling bravely against 
physical infirmity and other difficulties, ]k maintained the 
Reiietc at a high level of Ktcelleuce. His services to sinology 
in this connexion and as complier of tha Enc^ejicedia 
will be borne always in grateful remembrance. His widow 
siiccessfully carried on the Eetiew to the end of 192S, and iivaa 
prevented only by a combination of adverse circumstances 
from arranging for its contiuuauce. May it arise again some 
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day and maintain worthily the great traditions associated with 
its names and that of its last editor. 

Mr. Beveridge has presented to the Society copies of the 
Journal from 1904-22, a large number of the publications 
of the Bengal Society, and some books on Indian archaeology ; 
Professor H. A. Giles a copy of his work, Gen^s of Chinese 
Literature] and Miss Sylvester Samuel an Historical and 
Descriptive Sketch of ILH. the Nizam's Dominions, two 
volumes, by S. H. Bilgrani and C. Willmott. 

The Burton Memorial Fund has now been taken over by 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The object of the Fund is to 
provide a triennial silver medal as a memorial to the character, 
career, and services in Oriental literature and in travel of the 
late Sir Richard Burton. This medal will be awarded to 
a lecturer who deals with some subject connected with the 
varied activities and interests of Sir Richard Burton. 


The followmg thirty members have been elected during 


the quarter:— 

Mr. Q. V. Acharya, B.A. 

Mr. L. H. Raj Anand. 

3Tr. M. Mchdi Hossain Beg. 

Mr. S. K. Ray Chaudhuri. 

Mr. D. C. Dutt, M.A. • 

Mr. S. V. Fitzgerald, T.C.S. 

Sir. U. N. Qaur. 

Miss M. S. Gladstone. 

Mr. C. Zafar Husein. 

Mr. C. Md Ismail. 

Mr. M. Jinavijaya. 

Mr. N. W. Kathlay, B.A. 

Rao Bahadur Sirdar M. V. Kibe, 
M..4. 

Mr. E. Kirby. 

Mr. P. V. A. Kuppusamy. 

Mr. Levine. 


Pandit S. Nath Misra, B.A. 
Mrs. Humayun Mirza. 
lifr. M. Ghulam Muhammad. 
Babu A. C. Sanyal, M.A., B.L. 
Lord Scone. 

Mr. C. G. Seligntan, M.D., 
F.R.S. 

Babu K. Shankar. 

Raja N. Singha, Deo Bahadur. 
Dr. 6. Elliot Smith, M.A., 
LL.B., M.D., etc. 

Dr. St. F. l^Iichalski Turienski. 
Professor Varma. 

Mr. H. L. Vrati, B.A. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir A. T. Wilson, 
iiirs. Winckworth. 
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The following fourteen have resigned during the quarter 
Mr^ I. AbrahBrins. Coload Hr P, Leigh. 

Mr. B. V. S. Aiyar. Mr, B, Levy. 

Mr. G, Browne^. Mx. S. B. Loxtoa. 

Mr. Bnchia. Mr. G. B. S- Mead. 

Mr. Ong Th^e Ghee. Profeaaor MuJler-Hes9. 

Mr. Pr ^y. Green. Mr. L. F. Shroff. 

Lieut. M, E. Jagog. Don It, Wijewardene. 


The followiDg seven have died 


Rev. J, Drew Bate. 
Professor Bhys Davids, 
Professor Dolitusch. 

Mr, Arthur Di6sy. 


ProIessoT Clermoat-Gauneau. 
Dr. Buchanan Gray. 

Major E. B. Soane, 
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Thomas Wiiliam Rhys DaTids 

Bqek laxn May, 1843, DIES 27TIi DECEMEEft, 10-^8. 

A record of “ great tracts of thought to order 

brought ", Ls the "In Memoriam " of Ebvs Davids. There 
is a remarkable completeness about hLe long life’s Tvork, 
equalled only by the dear vision wbida^ from the outset, 
he fiaw Ilia goal and mapped out hia conise to attain it- 

Before- entering the Ceylon Civil J?ervioe, in be had 
atudied Sanskrit (at Breslau, imder StenEler), then a rare 
accomplishment, which in Ceybn led him at once to take up 
Pali. His teacher was Yitramulle Unnins5, to Tfvhoae learning 
and character he pays so eloquent a tribute in hia Hibbert 
Lectures of 1881. Returning to England, Rhys Da^dds was 
called to the Bar in, 1877, but did not seibusly pursue the 
law aa a career. 

For thirty years from 18S2 Rhys Davids was Professor of 
Pali at tJniversity College, London, and Secretary and 
Librarian of our Society from 1&B7 to In 1894 {the 

year of his mairiage) he visited the Dnited States to deliver 
his American Lectures (published in 1896) an " Buddhism: 
its History and Literature” (being the first of the " courses 
in the History of Religions, somewhat after the style of the 
Hibbert Lectures in England He took an active part, in 
1995, in founding the British Academy and, later, the London 
School of Oriental Studies. In 1994 he was elected Professor 
of Comparative Religion in Manchester, a imst which he held 
till the outbreak of the war. In 1910 he was elected the 
first President of the India Society and retained office till 
Ills death. He was a Fellow of the British Academy, and 
held, the honorary degrees of DrSc, (from the Danish Royal 
College of Science? and also froni Sheffield University), of 
Ph.D. (Breslau), of LL.B. (Edinburgh), and of D.Litt. 
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(Manchester). From these biographical details I pass to his 
records as a scholar. 

It was in 1877 that Rhys Davids, who had already con¬ 
tributed papers to the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, not only brought out his excellent 

Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon ”, but also ^Tote 
his little manual of “ Buddhism ”, which brought him 
immediate recognition by the general public and an assured 
reputation among Orientalists. “ It was (he wrote, in 1894) 
a very venturesome undertaking (in 1877) to attempt to give 
an account of a system on wliich its European interpreters 
differed irreconcilably, at a time when they could not be 
brought to bar before the original authorities. The con¬ 
clusions arrived at in 1877 have been throughout confirmed 
by the more recent publications of ancient texts, and hav'e 
even been adopted and circulated by authors who have 
not deemed it necessary to refer to the manual in which 
these conclusions were for the first time state<l. . . . But 
no one is more surprised than its autlior to find that a w'ork 
written originally under so many difficulties requires now so 
few alterations. He ventures to indulge the hope that it may 
have contributwl somewhat to the interest which is now 
increasingly taken in one of tlic most instnictivo chapters 
in the history of human thought.” Eight and twenty years 
since 1894 liave only served to justify his brilliant pioneer 
work (now in its twenty-second thousand) and to fortify 
the siure foundations on which the whole of his future Buddhi.st 
labours were to be based. In 1880 Rliys Davids published 
the first (and only) volume—still a standard work—of 
a translation of the Jataka, and in 1881 not only the first 
volume of his translation (with Dr. Oldenberg) of *' Vinaya 
Te.xts ” but also his “ Buddhist Suttos from the Pali ” and 
hLs ” Hibbert Lectures, 1881 ”—a liratanaih indeed of literary 
excellence and rare insight.^ 

* Rhy.s D.avijl5 liimsalf wo-s wont to maintain that his succinct volume 
on A’urfy BttddhUm (1908) was iutrinsically tlie best book he ever wrote. 
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A ne\T chapter now begma. It was in his Hibbert Tfectarea 
of 18S1 that, fulfilling the idea (already adumbrated in 1ST7 
(in the appendix to the first chapter of hie Buddhism 
Bhya Eavids aiHLOUELced the forination of the Pali Text 
Society—" in order to Tender aceeasible to students the 
rich stores of the earlieflt Buddhist literature now lying 
ni(iedife<l and practicaliy iintised in. tlie various 1188. scattered 
throughout the University and other Public. Libraries of 
Europe, The historical importance of these texts can scarcely 
be exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history 
of folEc-bre) or of religion, or of language. It ie not too much 
to say that the publication, of this unique literature ivill be 
no leas important for the study of history—whether aiithroj:o- 
logicslj philological, literary, or religious—than the publication 
of the Vedas haa already been (The original Committee 
of Management, it may here be noted, ctmsistedi of 
Professor Fausbdll, Dr, Oldenberg, Dr, Richard Morris, 
and. hi, Simile Senart, with Sir Wilbam. Hunter as Horn 
Treasurer and Bhys Davids as Chairman ; of these, M. Senart 
is to-dav the honoured survivor^) "With a courage as 
bonndloss as his resources were slender, Rhya Davids gave 
himself to the task, undertaking aingle’handed the intermin¬ 
able labours of organization and of correspondence that 
was world-wide from the outset- In 1882 be was able to 
issue the Cariya Pitaka, the Buddhavarhsa, and Part I of the 
Ahguttara Kikaya (all edited by Dr. Morris), with 
Professor Jacobi’s (Jain) Ayaratiga Sutfa ^ and he could 
point to a substantial list of " works in progress From 
l&S^ onwards, the issue of Pali Testa continued without 
a break ; and " forty years ”, at his death, he could claim 
a total iaaue of some 3o,0(K) printed 8vo pages, covering 
the whole of the four great Nikiyas and almost the whole 
of the entire Canon-.-supptc!tiented by commentaries and 
minor Pali worlrs. As his own contribution to tho Pali 
Texts, he edited—with the commentary duly proceeding— 
the Eigha KLkaya (in co-operation with Professor Estlin 
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Carpenter, who brought out the Jaat volume nJoue), KatAm 
ktim}i^ya7}i ■ it was a great adveutui'e^ finely conceived 
arid finely executed, through forty yeare; uor can we hail 
as other than liappy the scholar who lived to see so noble 
an ideal realized in all caseutials. He was privileged for 
nearly three decades to receive in this work the devoted 
co-operation of hia wife, in whose acoomplishcd haml$ it is 
left to aet the coping-stone on this enduring monument of 
English Soholarship. 

In my judgment, his translation of the Digha Nikaya 
(1890, 1902, and 1921) is his finest achievement, as it is— 
with perhaps the “ Questions of King Milinda ” (1390 and 
1894)—the most characteristic of his style and maturity of 
outlook. No one can read his masterly “ Introductions ” 
to the more important Suttas in the first two volumes without 
learning much of Buddhism and contemporary Indian 
Ihstory; few will have read them without a convictaon of 
theit sanity, depth, and finality in essentials. 

In Indian history as such, Khys Davids had at all periods 
of his life a most lively interest. It was by no means by way 
of a jxtrergon that he addressed himself to his Buddhist 
India (1903) and to his succinct chapter on *^The Early 
History of the Buddhists in the first volume of the new 
" Cambridge History of India (1922). In this field, chief 
fligjiificance—outside the history of the Buddhist Canon— 
attaches to his insistence ou the early oligarchies round the 
Ganges and the subsequent development of the successive 
Kiugdouis of Kosala and Magadha. Here he has added 
much to the pioneer work of Prinsep and George Ttirnour* 

Lastly, in another field—closely associated with the 
publication of the Pali Textss and always included with them 
in his outlook—he was also destined to be fortunate, fcliongh 
not so fully, and then only after " cruel rebuffa and disappoint^ 
meuta ”; I refer to bis Pali Dictionary. . . . Long before 
the end of last century he had looked forward to a modern 
Dictionary of the language, and, as each new text appeared. 
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entered up verbatun quot&tioi^ and lefereEces in liia inter' 
leaved, copy of Childers. Wberij at the begiimiiig ol the 
preaeut century, he had seemed financial support sufficient 
to wacraut him in formulating a definite acheme for the 
exeeution of the work, his original idea was to form a Pali 
“ League of Nations ” by enlisting as feHoW“workers the 
Pali echolars of the world; and on this basis mapped out 
the work at a prodigious coat iu energy and correspondence. 
In the end, frustrated—by the war aud^ by the death of 
fellow-workers—in his hop& of uniting scholars in a joint 
undertaking, he, at a timfi when he was wel( over 70, 
undertook this laborious work hinaaelf, witlt the philologist, 
Dr. W. Stede, as co-editor. Yet he lived to see nearly half 
the w’ork actually in print and part of the remainder re- 
revieed by his hand. To PaU students this dictionary,. 
** provisional though Ehys Davids styles it in his “ Pore- 
word is invaluable as setting out the ordered results of 
half a century’s growth in our Pali and Buddhistic knowledge 
since Pobert Casaar Childers began to print hia pioneer wcirk. 
The names of the two friends,, both of them from the Ceyloa 
Civil Service and both^ in succession^ Professors of Pah in 
University College, London, will always have an abiding, 
fame in the lexicographic yarampam of Pali. 

It wag as " a friend of hiatoricat research that m iSfil 
Phys Davids made his anonymous contributioii fo the funds 
of the infant Pali Text Society; nor can I suggest a better 
description of him. To him all knowledge in the ultimate 
analysis came under what he called ** history ” ; and^ outside 
politics (in which, he w'aa always an earnest Liberal), the ideal 
ol his intellectual life was centred in research, interpreted 
by him with the fullest cathoheity of sympathy for workers 
and each and every field of research—in physical science an 
well as in humane letters. I do not think that he cared 
greatly for mere leainiDg, as such. But for sound learning, 
wisely digested and scientifically applied'—as for example 
in the bearing of Vedic philology on the Pali language of the 
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oLdfit Nik&yas—his reverence was profound, W\mt he 
abhorred was an uuscicatific jumble—such as what had too 
long passed as Buddhism—-of distinct and successive 
strata ”; what he sought always to aoldeve was the 
presentment of liistorical fact in its due sequence and in 
ordered relation to what stratigraphically preceded and 
succeeded it^ Incidentally^ he iievei shrank from combatingH 
in the interests of what he deemed truthj established and 
powerful interests; against Sanskrit supremacy ui a sphere 
not ita own he arigued sa energetically as Gotama himself 
argued against the sacrificial Brahmins j lie never lost an 
opportunity of attaching animism and “ the soul-theory 
But I do not think that, keen disputant as he waa^ he ever 
wrote a line for writing's sake or without the Rinccrest 
conviction ; nor was he ever more gratified—as the true 
friend to historical research which he was—than when lie 
could put hia own maieriala^ knowledge, and quick Intelligence 
at the disposal of a fellow'^worker. Though he never mado the 
claim^ he wae entitled to claim (and what nobler olaini enu 
a scholar advance 1)—" Yam sattharil kaisntyarh savakflTiaiii 
hitesina anukampakena amikamparii u|jadaya^ katam ve taiii 
raai'A. 

C. 


M, Clermont-Ganneflu 

In il. Clermont-Ganneau the Society has lost one of the moat 
biilliant of its honorary members. He was bom in 1848 and 
from his boyliood devoted himself to Oriental studicSr 
Enoouraged by Henan, he entered the Diplomatic Service, and 
spent much of his life in Syria, Palestine, and Constantinople, 
thus aequiring a first-hand acquaintance with Oriental 
thought, languages, and antiquities, which was invaluable to 
him in his scientific work. He also became, and always 
remained, rather a man of the world, but he was at the same 
time an untiring worker. His first great achievement utis 
in connexion with tlic discovery of the Moabite Stone, when 
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he was Kttle more than 20 years old. Twenty years later he 
was made membre de Tlnetitat and professor at the College 
de France, where ho proved himself to be the foremost 
authority ia the world on Semitic epigraphy. He possessed 
in the highest degree the specially Frencli gifts of biiHiant 
insight and exact reasoning, and these gave a distinction to all 
the varied work of his long career. 

He w'as much brolcen by the death of Lis mother in 191at 
the age of 101, bnt he still maintained much of his old verve. 
Only last snnimer at the centenary of the Sooi&t^ Aeiatiqne he 
seemed aa vigorous as ever—full of interest in all that was 
being done and planning work for the future. His end muat 
have come unexpectedly. In answer to a letter urging him 
to come to the centenary celebration of this Society, he wrote 
that he was not very well and spoke of des ef des soucis. 
’VVithLn a week he died at the age gf 75, and he died young. 

A. Cowley. 


Dr, G* Buchanan Gray 

By the death of Br. G. Buchanan Gray, England loses one of 
its most distinguished Hebraists and Biblical seholars, and 
Oxford a valued member of its teaching staff. l>r. Oray^s 
death took place on 2nd November, 1923, at a meeting of the 
Theological Board, not many minutes before he was to have 
delivered his address as President for the year to the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theologythe ciicumstances were, 
therefore, tragic, as he was in his 57th year and appeared to 
be in good health. 

He studied the Semitic languages at Oxford and Marburg, 
w^here he attended the courses of J. Wellhauaen, and entered 
the Independent mlniatry in 1893 ; two years before he had 
been appointed tutor at Mansdeld College, Oxford, where he 
was promoted to be Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in 1900, and he further held certain University 
appointments connected with these studies. His Studies in 
jajte. xeniL labs. 23 
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Hebrew Proper Na?ii£s (189S) received, very favourable noticsj 
and brougbt him into the front rank of Hebiaista. He con¬ 
tributed the commentary on Kumbeja to the “ Temple 
Bible "t a more exten^^ivc treatise on the same book to the 
“ International Critical Commentary ■ to this latter scries 
he also fnrnisJved a commentary on the first portion of Isaiah, 
and the completion of the very elaborate work on Job ivhich 
the late Professor Driver had left unfinisheii at his death. 
These works embody the latest results of research and are 
characterized by painstaking thoroughness. Dr, Gray was 
greatly interested in PalestiDian archeeologyj and contributed 
to the Quarterlif Siatei7ieni of the Palestine Exploration Fund^ 
which he helped to adrniniater. He also devoted some 
attention to that elusive subject, the Forma of Hebrew Poetry, 
on which he published a monograph. 

In the Preface to hia Job, Dr* Gray acknowledged his 
obligations to Dr. Driver^ whose influence in giving new 
directions to the study of his subject and founding a school 
, with many distinguished representatives must have been as 
great as that exercised by any teacher of a literary aubject. 
One who comes from the perusal of Dr. Pusey's Mirm PropheU 
to the study of the commeutaries composed by or under the 
influence of his successor finds himself in a new environment. 
The new school is justly commended for the atteiktion which 
it devotes to archfeology and in general for the sobriety of 
its conclusions. 

D. S. M. 


The Rev* John Drew Bute 

Tiie Rev. John Drew Bate was bom in Plymouth in the 
year 13,36, and by his death at a ripe old age the Society has 
lost one of its oldest and most valued members. He was sent 
to India by the Baptist Missionary Society in 1866, and, after 
a short stay in Eastern Bengal, was posted to Allahabad, where, 
earning the respect and affection of all classes of the com- 
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nmnitj, he lahoured for neatly thirty yeara before his retire¬ 
ment ia 1697. He beeame a menabet of the Aaiatic Sociely 
of Bengal ia 1873, and of this Society m 1881, This is not the 
place for deBcribing his evangelistic work aa a mjasionary, 
hut a tribute must be paid in the pages of our JourTnal to hU 
great knowledge of the people amongst whom he iived and of 
their language. With the latter he acquired an intimate 
familiarity, ripened by a sympathetic acholarahip, and by hb 
share in the translations of the Scriptures, and by bis other 
linguistic work he successfully earried on the traditioii of 
learning which had been founded by his great predecessors 
in the same Missionary Society, Carey, Ward, and Marshman, 

He b best known to Orientalists as the author of the Hindi 
Dictionary published in 1S75, which is still the standard work 
on the language and has lately passed through, a second edition. 
Some idea of the extent of hb researches in connexion with 
this valuable work may be gathered from the fact that through 
hi a reading alone he was able to add no fewer than twenty- 
five thousand new words and forms of words that had not 
hitherto been explained. In regard to the width of his aUain- 
ments, w^hicb were by no means confined to the language of the 
dictionary of which made him famous* I take the liberty of 
quoting the remarks of a most competent authority—a scholar 
who sat at hia feet in Allahabad and who knew him welL In 
the H^ald for March* 1923* the Rev, Q, J. Dann 

writes 

“ Hb knowledge of the classical os well as the vernacular 
literature of India was great, especially of Muhammedaniam, 
in which his learning was encyclopsedic. Only one of the many 
volumes he riTOte on this subjcct—^iudies in I^lam —was ever 
published. Publfshera wanted only his acholarly researches* 
but &Ir. Bate did not care to sacrihee hb own purpose in 
writing, which was to help tbs missionary and the religious 
inquirer.*' 

Hb later years were clouded by ill-health, w’hich prevented 
him from taking an active part in our proceedings, and he 
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passed peacefully away on the January of this year. 
The only eon who lived to man’s estate became one of-the 
eacrificee of the wai, and every member of the Society— 
especially those whose lot was cast in noithern India—will 
extend their liveliest sympathy to his widow and her daughters 
in their latest bexcavementK 


G. A. G. 
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Paht hi,—JULY 


Tabaqat of Ausari in the Old Language of 

Herat 

Et w. ivanow 

(Coniilifisd Ji'ojn p. S4- 

C* Virh 

I. Besides a few uncommon apellings (as 

i etc.j. see above> A, 1) notiiing 

particulai- can l>e obfictved with regard totlie formatior) of 
botli verbal etemSj preaenf. and pasti Tlie latter in a few 
cases ELppeava to be founed from the fonnerin a so-called 
'regular'way ,and to be used insteadof the original pretfinte, 

fu3 in (IS) i ^ i (92 y-} 

Tlie verbal con^pouuds also do not show many peculiar itieSj 


^ TlierB IB a. form whifih tecniB to 1 m different fram Oie litci'Eirr, \lz. 
liroLi(tb]y for L [3S t.J £_ >jIJ 




^ A1c]ioug;Ii this fonn seema Lal>Q qnito fclilevi-Uke (ct O. Salei^ann, 
oji. eit.j, 3CH3), it it veiy common 5u KliorAsan 

jjel^Sh jtilt L&Sa. SB 
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find only a few more or kaa archaic prepositions^ as 

^ deaevve to be mentioned. 

2. Km-ivinal foT^mdions. I {a) The 

regular infinitivef with anffixe;$ 4an find -dan^ is more 
common here than in the literary language or tlie collo¬ 
quial w h ere no waday 6 it is naed ve ly rarel y .1 Apparently 
the verbal sense of this form was ’ivcU felt in the time 
oE An^ii hecanse tlie modal particle hi is frequently 
added to it» biitn on the other liand^ the infinitive 
appeai '3 only in nominal coiistinctionSj and^ rvhilc often 
found in the consiiriictus, idafaj rarely governs 

the definite accusative. The examples are very numerous: 

(1) The infinitive as a subject: (IS) J 5^ 

«tc. (cf, C.Sa]emailII,op.oSfc.,308), 

(2) The mfinitive in the same Reuse with bi: (21 v.) 

^(38) j\ (j^ ^ 

(dl*—li , (d7) (j-LJb *A,i i , etc. (3) 

Witlr id&for: (6 v.) ijl 

(21 V.) >y,^y jdJi) (32) 

jl jl (jruiiiA) etc. 

(if) The so-cailed ‘ apocopated' infinitive is still 
more common here. Not only is it used with varioua 


' In the peasant languugi^ in many dtstricts oE Khoretfan this form 
seei]Q9 to be practically never used, the direct verbal cDiiatructioii ia 

invariably preferred. Instead of j 1 the people will say : 

Akt ra/ (witli this ^post-positional' ip), eta It teemfi that even good 
colloquial avoids it. 
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auicUiaiy but apparently even at tliat tijnc ^eems 

to Imi'e beei^ more popular tlian fcJie icguTar form. 
Examples are available in great onniber, but a fevir Avill 

fluffice: (t6) jlj ^jijjl * jJj 

y, ( 1 ^ V,) m ^!i jl 

(jLihj <3^' W 

^ C-^J L^ J ^ :iJ> mij ^1 iJ yi^ (95 V.) 


OpUs? bjli5\ (145 V.) ijS ete.= 

(c) Anotliev verbal noun, altlioogli not as commoDj 
seems to be simply the present stem. The examples are 
]'ati)cv rare and I arrange tliern into a special class, only 
judging from the analogous usages in the present col¬ 
loquial ®: (IS) ^ y ^ 

^ Aa we witl see ic-terj however, there Jire iestaneea (coiiimeit in the 
old hin^LiA^) ia wtioh the full forra of iallTiiti're is used iu stieh 

^ There is no doubt tliAt in the nolloquiul tliis ' Apocopated' lufitiibiva 
ie tlm Only OuQ UECd. Many special SuBSxes Are men tion ed oS being'in use 
in the diftlectfl {i\^ in the Central group, ef, w, Ceiger, op. git., 3Stl-400, 
and Dr Lorimer, lhO)> but it is neeessary to be extremely cArUtioui in 
treating them aasuohr The idea of an infinitive ia too abstract for the 
practical and unsopliLsticated peasants, and therefore they easily odd 
the personal pronominal enlGxes, etc., to make lb mom concrete. The 

suffix ■nnoi, perhap?, — nf the Igtperfl. plur., andi^)■^wlJcn meana 

‘oNrdoing’, etc., but in tlie case of -tmor ■■ticu it h peceseaxy to nnta 
that they (apporrently originally the suffices of the pluvol) ocoastonslLy 


form 0 sort of ahatroct ii(tiiie: ariM^it, i.e. ‘wedding', 

cftstj'ftirilita 'evening* {i.e. period froai the beginning of 

darkneoa and till the poasants gc to bed, d-T p. m. tc G-9 p. tu. „ Tvhen 
lamps Are used —$ihiri aAitrAy.^id iinrad ‘ he cam a late in the eveoing'). 

^ The examples of bhig. use of the presanb atom ere very nnmorous in 
the oclloquial: f\inuh, ftedeA {hich Itediyi fftr {eJe pm? 

eto. 
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jUiJ jl(96) iSy o) '^'1 

(s& V.) jL-ioJjf. iS >5^1 ^ 

Ji. etc. 

(d) Protjably tlie aamg foL'Ui, but witli fcliB addition of 
the fliiffii: -a, appears in sevci-al eases : (S8) 

(SO, 115 V, etc.) A jX [, (136) ajU^, (140 v.) *jU' I 

(141 V,) ajiXj, etc. (cl P. Horo, op. cit.* 174).^ 

(d) Such ina tancea as (9 v.) 'l j ^ ^ t 

(‘ seeking after things which cannot be found is a puniali- 

ment') and (94 v.) J t.A-XJ 

(‘ pleasure is the enjoyment of life') suggest, on an 
analysis of tl^e context, that such participial forms are 
used lici'e instead of the infinitive. 

(/} The usual formation of the abstract noun witli the 
suffix may be also regarded as a sort of substitute 

for the infinitive; ( 16 ) jl 

11. FijrHicipU^, (a) The present participle ending in 
-o appears here very rardy, almost exclusively in such 


^ NofulaAt, IIS, 

* For it? mesnlng ws list of rare wot'xit, E , No. 4. 

^ hfa; it be po9sib1e ttiAt these forma ar6 Eimilzu tc the vsi'ba.1 nauna 
ia some O&ApiAn ilialeets, aTao with a suffix .a? {of. W, Getgfer, oj^. cit,, 
^6, iu the diolHct ot T&Unh)^. 
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as j and (wliicli ai'e used iinperspnally)^^ and 
occasionally b and 

(t) Tlie form witli -S,n is here more common and pre- 
serves its verbal ov gerundival sense: (16) 0 

(19) 'llJlUj 1 j\, (141) 


(119) i j\ jlii- 

(c) The present participle in -andai^i quite common here 
and fully preserves its verbal nature 1 (34)t*Jj^bjL 







etc. As Ave have seen above, this form is used occaaionally 
with the auffix of the comparative degree -fai*,* 

(fli) The past participle seems to have nothing particular 
about it. It appears often in the sense of a past tense 
without the auxiliary verb, and altliough in seme cases it 
is easy to reconstruct the original perfect or pluperfect, in 
others it is extremely dillicult. 

(e) Tlie future participle (similar to those in Latin 
in -wrus and formed from the full infinitive hy 


the sufSx -i, is quite common here: (16) 




j' 


^ Thsraors many ^iinilur parttcinlas, nA stc., in ths 

CoUotliiial, bat they EBem to be troatf^, Ct3 in the Uterary 

la.n^aafl[c, as ordinary adfectivea, 

’ TEtis form of the i^rcGeat participle can bo regarded as n&ri:exis»nt 
in the mcra simple kind oF cellcrjcial. 

^ The present parttciple generally la as rarely naed in the Eimple 
colloquial aa the irifitiitive. Tins form {in -emda) is also borrowed 
from the literary taJig^uago and breatctl os an adjective. Cf. W, Geiger, 
op- cit^.] And D. LerJmer, op. ciL, 4S5. 
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3. I’eiises a^id ^fod£s. L I^idiaative. (a) TJie present 
tense lias noth mg particular about it except a few 
instances of plionetic confusion in the auffixes of the ]st 
person of the singular and plural, as mentioned above 
(A, 1, a). 

(&) Tile preterite, which usually is quite nonnal here, 
occaaronaTlyj Jiowever, shows some undoubtedly old 
peculiar]bias. Whenever the suf&xes -i or are added 
for expression of the conditionab aubjunative, or simply 
historical cohesion of tlie actions indicated by the verba 
in question, they are joined directly to the preterite stem, 
thus resembling elqgely the similar usage in Pehlevi,'* 
The personal suffixes are entirely Omitted on sueli occa¬ 
sions, and altiiOugh in a hoot as Tabaqat the narrative 
involves mostly the forms of the 3i'd pei-soai, there are 

many examples for otiier foi'ins as well: (T4) ^ Li^jl 

'0^' ^ (100) is:^ -O* 

* Cf. F. Horn, op. nit., p. 153. It ia very interesting thnt ^vhiJe the 
Origina,! base of thi$ form ig not popuHftt at all in tlia coJlcujujul, this 
futuTo participle'is very comin'Oti. It bon varioug gliAttes cf meaning, 
but jk aen^ ef the fntitre seetELu to be eg^entielly inheront in it, 

* About lb see later on, SOntiion Q, 

* Cf. Bslfimanti, op. oit., p. 314. EKainpIns of il gimitur nge of the 

prtberite with the soASx -i are numerous in the old Jaiignage, and 
F. Horn, ep. oit., 151~2, quotes several of them. Oft Vullnrg, 

J0T2) jjj jL*j ^ j ^ ^ 1 , etc. 

‘ N*f., 14S, Cf* iS^y. ^^ 
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^iS^J,. V,) iS>^. L. (5^^ (117 V.) ^ j\ 

iS^j^ dj^ty* Ijs ^,yy etc. (For esampkS- 

of tiiis «se of tli 0 pretedtfe Vh^itli tl^e suffix -id see ]atei' on^ 
section G.) 

(c) Ttie perfect and pluperfect are formed and used quite 
normally except TYlien they receive the modal particles hi 
or even (see later on^ 5). The forms of the substantive 
verb will be discnsaed in a epecial section (S). 

(d) There are a fev? instances of the ' second future' 

(of. P. Horn, op. dt., 165): (1») cli 

Xll. A very strange form of the same (or a peculiar 


optative appears on f. 107 i 




Ch^ j (3^Ijji 


0 or “) l 3 tlie present- 

day colloquial this ' second future' is very common. 


(e) Tlie usual ‘dehnite' future (with oc¬ 


casionally receives hi as well (see later on, aeation 5, c, 5). 

II. The impey-ative 'tnode is occasionally used in the 
form of the 2nd person of the singular of the present 


tense (coTHinon in the colloquial): (40) and later in 


the same sentence (44) W 


iJ ( 3 ^ lt ’. 



The imperative is often used 


^ Naf,, £27, gives 
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here with ■jni, and if the prohibitive and negative particles 
ma- and ni are used* hi- is frcqnently added to them. A 
strange form (if not a mistake) may be noted on 


foi. 3fiv.‘ 


(unfortunately S^afajiat gives no parallel Bfeiitenee). In 
the ^dubitative ' sense* as an admission of possibility, the 


imperative also appears: (63) ^ 

^X-^. ^ '^0 j:' 

III. Tile jpricative (or 'direct' optative) is here repre¬ 
sented by few instances: (28 v,) j\ 

j\ (_yXj 1 _y 


i (^^) Ia^, ete." 

4. T/ie piMstus, Nothing peculiar can be noticed in this 
conne'sion* only a few forims are not very eommonj as (18) 

sJUl aAO. 

5, The Modal Particke hi and mi. (a) It may seem 
that in Ansarvs time the sense of modality added by both 
these particles to the original form of the verb with which 


'• Irt the earlier laeKafiSO the expression ^ X ^ common, hut I 

UATinot reinCnlber in any CJiamplea Ibkn the ans j^veii nbeve in the text. 
(Til* contemporary coJlnqnial e^^nivnlfliit of thin expi'flssion I's 
rarer 

= It is BCine^vl'tat fitraiige to And that tlio atithors of tlia m□t^e 
recent graiDiaarS iUvariOrbTy call this form cOnditionalis or conjurictive* 
etc. It may he taken (nr certain thftt even if it recalils tlie ancient con- 
ditionatis, etc., it is ill the Modern Pcraiaii only optative or rntEtcr 
‘ pcticative’. 

* SintiEar (ormations are net uncommon to the vulgar form of the- 
present cq13o(][U inh and can be regarded ns rather imperSOnat. 
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they are used m every particular case, ivas uot £elt as 
strong;!y as at present. Sometimes they are apparently 
left ont^ judging from the context and from the point of 

view of their present use, as mi in (30) 1^^*' ■•■■■ '-‘I 

(119) iSjj^ Ij ji , etc* 

But more fi-equently they appear^ as it would seem, 
quite pleonastically or even in contradiction witlr the 
original sense of the verbal form as when hi or even mt 
are used with the perfect, pluperfect, future, etc. 

Moreover, although logically they iniglit be expected 
to paralyse each other, there are a great number of 
instances in wdiicii they appear together (especially in 

negative foima): (39 v.) ^ }\ («> 

cjj -u- jl (57) \i (57 v.) 

*Aj(72 V.) (131) cliuuj 

etc. 


Tlie same is the case when these particles are 
accompanied by tlie verbal suffix -ii, also believed to 
express the sense of duration (called by the grammarians 


examples of its use with are 
very common. Therefore I will give liere only some of 

those with H; (66 v.) \ ^ jl 
^(68 V.) Al^_ All, (127) 


jdi J^> (>^id.) ci 
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iS} 45C;t^, (129 V,) 

(134 V,) etc. 


{&) appears in its old form ns Only very 

rarely, probably on account of the modernination of tlie 

text:- (SI V.) (“/O v.) cs^, (89) 


^ d> 4 j j^h 


It is also noteworthy that 


13 almost aystematically separated from its verb by various 
words^^ Every page furnishes several examples of this, 


as (19) Ai C.^\ji- ^A^ ^ ^ 


etc. 

Tills particle is added to almost all tenses, even to the 
perfect, as in (25) A'i ^ ^0 ^J 

^ It 99 to ]9aw much tlie moclcmiestton oE the E«xt by the 

laicr bribes Is to be bleaied for th^ di!F!a|ipE:nriLTicB of AafjiE. A book, 
’wliLcli yfAA prtbiirbly wiittflii at exactly the aame time as the I'abftqat, in 
the district oE Juin, a dfij>eEi.(le]9cy ol Herat, by the cdebi'atcd saint 
Alimad-i-Jlm, ahaYvB al^o a tBudcacy to avoid thiA archaic fCrUlL It 13 

bJi often referred to above. At tli© aasne time, tlic 

books composed before and even aftar timt period, but iv]9ioh readied 
ug in aider copies, prefer to write vary often, oS is the case 

■with the STadMim of 'AtUr, from Wiahapur, A^v^vw^-^ofrArd by 
Ibo-Mtmaivfl^ar, who apparently wrote it in Ablward or Tds, the trail b- 
lation of ^bavL'a Tafalr (gee e-beve, ooto on p. 23], made pcobnbly in 
Bukhara, etc. Therefore, it is impossible to coniB to dehaita con- 
ol unions, and it wonld be more eauttoaa to believe that the copyists 
have done much to dniba^e tbs texts in thig connexion, 

® Ths boott of Ahmad’bJSm, mentioned in the preceding note, which 
trite to age tht hi^licst Standard of the literary languftive, very often, 
nsverthdess, Onnnot avoid a aiinilar order of words. This may prove 
that it Was very coinmBn in tlie cclloquioi of tiiat tLinCj although it 
mi^ijt be regarded as 'rustic’. 
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-.■I , etc,,^ and ia very common w/th tlia im¬ 

perative. 

(c) hi- (written joined to ov separated from the verb) 
is used in vaiioiis ways: (1) witli tlie infinitive, a$ 
ijneiitioned above in thia aectioiij 2^ I, a, on p. 3SS. 

(2) With the prohibitive ma- of the imperative 
(as well os witli ni~ in similar circnmstanceB): (31) 

(X47 V:) ; or vi^ith 

nit (53) ^(141 Vh.) 

(3) With tlie enclitic foTin of the substantive verb 

*A.i 1 i (_^l i (see later on, p. 357). 

I (4) Witli all post tenses, preterite, perfect, as in 
(11 V.) JJI , (45) 0^1 (93 V.) 

*Aj 1,(131 V.) (136 V.) 

etc. Pluperfect, as in (22 v.) v^) JUi 

(72 V.] (91) :>y 

(130 V.) (136 V.) , etc. 

(5) A very rare construction, ivhere hi ie added to the 
future, can be noted on f. 26 v.: J- 

(d) Probabl y arcliaic or 1 oeal are the tracee of tl t e f requen t 

^ CF, P, Horn, Op. tit,, p, 

^ This [9 not uncdmciitn in the ctlloquial And til? ti 

pxiJihanda ban l^tite twt^aip ^wlian, smiling: iffith ttis upper 

lip, then hast tlirtwn tlifl cheek and m&le into a dimple^ [From 
Kayjlr, in SabzAvsri). 
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mu of now entirely forgotten except in compound 

It appears to be an equivalent of ti, not only forming 
the dative but very often taking the place of tliat partiele 

with verbs: (4) 1 (13B) J? 1^^ (140 v.) 

xSi\ ly , (74) AjjL !_,» Jjljl jl jl, (82 V,) Jji 

etc. But it 13 somewhat difficult to specify 

every case because niay be simply a prepoaition, wdiile 

originally the verb may not require a prefix:. 

6 k 8^0iisea of nJftr&at coherency. The suffix -i^ 
which gives a verb in a proposition the sense of con¬ 
nexion with another^ condition ah historical (as participa¬ 
tion ill a complex actionh ou causal (explicative), and 
which therefore may be called the suffix o£ verbal 
coherency—a sort of verbal iffti/it—appears here very 
frequcntl}^ In tho present collocjuial it is extremely 
rai‘e, and in tlic dialects it is doubtful whetlier it exists at 
alh'^ In tlie literary language we can trace its gradual 
disappearance eince tlie earliest period. It is often taken 
for a particular suffix of the conditional is* etc., but it is 
hardly really that. In an isolated verb it conveys no 
definite modal idee (while the particles hi and nij: do), and 
its most essential peculiarity is that it appears invariably 
only ill verbal groups, and in these combinations only 
its full value is manifested. The analysis of the examples 
shows that whenever it is used os of the narrative^ 

^ In All■Jim’s book it is iisefi (is friely eis here. {Its presence in 
the XAfnliitt (nay be explained as only the result of Jcuni’s Cerelassness 
as EC the style of his hook,) 

* Perjia-iinlLj' I heard this suflix on oae cr two occasions in Southern 
Khorasftn, but my mdtberials, collected there, are not avaiJable to me at 
present. 
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or ^ oE duration foi-ce ifl not sufficient, and tliis is 
■why All qr are usually added t* tlie verb notwitli- 
atanding the presence of'tlio -i at the end. Tliere are 
also many cases vdiere -i is not added to all connected 
verbs of the sentence, and this may pi'ove that this snffiit 
was not as essential ns, e,g.^ the personal suffixes, etc.^ 

Tije frequent use of tlus suffix may be regarded^ there¬ 
fore, as a really archaic feature of tlie Janguage. Its 
origin is traced back to the Fehlevi particles (of tlie same 
use) /tsS, /k (C. Salemaua, op. eib., pp. 31S and 315), 
wliicb arc tlieinselvea of ratlrev uncertala origin (ibid.,313)L 
And one of the moat interesting surprises which the old- 
fashioned Herati speedi offers to tlie linguist is that it 
preserves this suffix in an undoubtedly much more aixibaic 


form -b—, which cannot be anything else but tlm Pelilevi 

particle just mentioned above. Tlie use of this suffix 
atrictly follows that of -■{, but while the latter is added here 
occasionally to the personal verbal terminations (and even 

to the optative aa on f. 88,® CAj 3(/) 

A ?), the former is usually added only 


to the preterite stem, for all persons and numbers. 
I noticed only one instance of its being joined to the 3ird 


pel's. 


plur. in (04 v.) 


^ that tlies&sqbdLvlsiang of tha ' nf the suffix oS 

tuimy Dbfier constructioits ot tcAditioiial grammai^. Are Iwjcd Qn logi^Al 
apBculEitL&n&, &nil have rtothiiig to do ■with rtal Bynthetsc &Uidy of 
tho lungung?^ F, Hunt's attempt to revise these elaborate ‘hair^ 
splittings’ in a- mure SDieutiiiO wiLy cs^nnot Lo csrllud quite SUOCesftfliL 
It is difficult to a^i'ee writh him {op. cit., 151-2) that this suffix has mneh 
-optative souse iu it, and still less ivitit his opinion that it appears aa 
s. ^Ttjrx (thin is quiet a different matter, and tiit pro£x«a i-, oto., 
are conuBcted with the dialectical psrticliiB Aa, Ae, Etc., similicr in their 
use to bi). 

^ Nat Found in the Nafahltb. 
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and not many of it^ use witJi 

the present stem : (67 y,) ^ J 

h^Aj L^‘ j| (73 V,J AaJ ^jA jl , 

Tile examples are very numei'oua (over two hundred 
cases), and tlierefore I ’will reproduce here only the more 
typical: 

(^i.) Condition (with o^jow*): (9 v^) ^ j\ iJl-i-5^ 

y Cj^j^ ^ y, (20) y U j\ 
■dj ^^ ^ ^ • "*'J ^, (^o) ^*^^^**) I ji 

>\aJo I* aIJ! y>{^^ Va) y\ jl 

ajl ^ V.) ^ jT 


(6S) 1 ^ jT 1 

iy*i (®^) j Jij^l !i^ y 

4iil!L ^y L_-jLdJ .X^jfcAAi ijW* ^ 


'h ^ytj iji j i_^ i-w> 1 *mi 'Ari , etc. 

(^p) Ciisual and explicative consequence (so-called 
' Xciti^i the KafshAt. 

= K*f., 121, \j iy n 

III Hjc fiaine way JjiiiiE clian^esAU tliese uneoKimon forms if to fijids it 
necessjiry tu reprortuoe the eentoneea m whioh they occur. He is 
pai'Liculjii'lj' foti (3 of thrs filiiliK -iy and u^a ib oven in those cases in 
iviuuii it iitomaited in tha Tubafjnt. 
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‘ Biibiunotive-witli ^and U): (68) I Aj 

^^3j iS3 tj=^: (S3) i Jisfi ^ 

bAj J^-hi ^ 1 jL^^ iS3 ^LJL«j^& l jl >A> 

(90) jbi 

^^Lii*jl iS^ v.)j^ 

iS} ij jl 


(c) Participatioii 'I'ft a ^iai'rative\ (47) j'^ 

J. (5S) 3 4=—^' (^>*) 

JlJIm, y* jr (ibid.) ij^l 3^ 

^jyyy>jLL\ (ibid,) j^jL' \j ^Ul 


b>j i ^yt (0 )) <3}^ 

(6fi V.) jjj 3j=r 

■I^Ju ^ y* 3 

1 ^ 

(73 V.) Jb ^Uj j 5 ^* (78 V.) jl j 




j^ {iS^\ (iijid.) 




1 naf., i&a. 
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l^.(90)ilj!t5JjjJjl 

‘ (i-Li iSi J; i j^ A_i (jJj J 

^lOS^ Aj»..+V_^\J -i. . . j %Aj i J' 1 

<111 v.) aLj* JiLjljl i^3X 

J^^ -io jij ^ U J Aj ,3^j-S^Asi^ ^ 

J , (132) 3 (^A^^ '^J^i J^Ji 

<134 V.) A A_i i_A,J 

<IS5) jU* ^ c^A’jlv. (iSS V.) jL 

A<1 3 A*^^’^O * .j^ itS-^ ^ ,/^ 

i!^ 0^ A^J^J, etc. 

7, Btir_^ of eviphiisisr The auffix used, with 

exclamations aod ptobably Intended to convey fclie idea of 
fclie logical acccntuatiou placed ou the verb, api>eai!’s liere 
I'ardy, only in a somaw'lmt dialeetioiLl sentence : (73 v.) 

J 41!^^ jJ— t, jl (__5 -wL ij 

nfrA (sic) aA,*i_j 3 *A L (_^l A ^ 

Jami in his Nafabafc (127) rendeis 


1 Naf., 1S3. 

5 Naf., B1 <!h 
’ £a in NBia.lifLt, l^T. 
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m 


it 


m 


tins 


w&y 


t* o!yj{ 



8. Auxibia^'y vfrhs. (ct) Va>L The enolitie forma 
of tliis stfeni are used quite isormalJy+'® There is only one 


strange form,probably a dialectic 3rd pers. eing. >: (41)* 

j\l^ X*\ ljU y 


The for in of tlie 3rd pel's, aing. appears 

(positive and negative) with the suffixes A or -id: (2SJ 

:i1aL l< 4Sl ^ y i ^ A V.) 

lx Oj 

{2l V,) * (Sid pers.)^ etc. The same 0^1 


' This sufHx, wliich quite probably, fts ?. Horn toi>. cit., 15SJ tliinlis, 
i£ of bho tajAO niiture oa -d of the voc^LivA CASO, dooA not e^isb in tlie 
pi'o&oot colloquial And dlalacts (exofipb i n ttiO expressions botrOwetl from 
the libevary lan^oA^e, buoH 03 Jehitd^yi jArdtr, oLo.), TherOlorOt the 
exAmple Above, which undoubtedly belong to the oolloquiol for even a 
diAlect} spoken at that time, Ib interesting evidence that thte form ’wos 
really ‘living' And UBOd lu speech. 

* Eieeph in the c«e inhere they teotive the prefix W (if it Ig rfloHy so, 
cf. later ou, anbsection of the present EscbiOn), 

^ Thig fonu is very strongs, because it rCcAlls those used io the 
dinleotsof Fairs (see 0. Maun, op. oit.» S®, 37-3b while in KhorAsan^ At 
preigent, no traces of it Ate found (cf. W. Geiger, op, cit,, 39S, aod 
D. Lorlmer, op. cit,j 461-2J. 

* On the margiu ie added \ ^ > ivliich is 

probably thfl conjecture of one of the senbes. 

® The oddition <>£ the cobealvo Suffix-i to is quite common in 

the old Iftnf uAge. It is pActiculai'ly frequgut iu the old Persian Tuisir 
dneationed on pp. L!0-1) in the library of the Asiatic Society ol Bengal, 
JRAS, JTTLV 1933. 3* 
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a.ppea,ra m a straage way: (IS) (j-J 

M-Xi \ jAJ On -f. 9 V. even the 3nd pers. is 

formed from it: 

The most proaninout, liowevei-j, in the language of the 
Tabaqat h an other form of the 3 I'd poi's. sing., i.e. Jij or^ 
written joined, X — or^ after a vowel, aJ" —. I took it 


fivat for Jb \ because in the old texts tliis word is occasion¬ 
ally used in the sense 'to become^ (of. G Salemaaiu, 
op, cit.^ 315-316^ and P, Horn, op, dt-, 154)^“ and that it 
really is in many cases. But this meaning does not 
always fit it aa in the frequent quite 'static' sentence's 

x\ or ^_jS^ u:;, , etc., 

because the statement is one purely of fact, not of '‘be¬ 
coming'. The cases in which this word is used as an 
eiiefitlc verbal suffi.K dispel all doubts^ because this could 

not be possible with xj where \ is the stem.^ There is 


An7. Tlje sfttiie ia the cmo with Hae of thn 1 

inentioned Abare, wliArft even h plaraL farm appears witrh tlje SAioe 
Suffix aa an f, 35, Ah l*it ^ \ \, etc. TliS instance of 


A.JLui.J (3rtl perfl^ eiu^., with thasaffix -Iti) mentioned here ia the only 

OnEf I Oame JvCrOsg in the 
^ Thwe forma seem not to be frequeafc, 

^ MatrAtely used in even the more ‘ruahic’ forms of tlie colloquial at 
pincsent(aa well as the verb rajiim} in^tCACI of gJuit^an, 

* It is very difficult to suppose that the C-ri^jiual A was ghartfln^d And 
could then disappear. It becomes i or e m some Kurdisli dtAlcote, bub 
tlie whole cheractec of the language of Urn TabAqatdoes not permit ta 
SUgfSSt such accidsnfcal posaibilittes of analogy. 
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even one more cix’cumataiice in favour of this BwJTniissiojn 

Not oiiTjr does the spelling after vowels pi'ove that 

the proQunoiation ought to bo -td, but tJirough tbo whole 

eopy^ although the seiihe wrote first -h^l, the Tiiadda was 

erased later, and there are traces of era&ion found ahnost 
invariably at every occuii'ence. Tliia careful correction 
suggests that tlie manuscript from which tlie present copy 
was made possessed special autliority and authenticity 
in tlie eyes of thofio who were copying it, otlierwise tlicy 
would not do this, and this conjecture adds to the 
aigiiificance o£ tlie fact. 

It Seems that in this -If? we have the missing link in 
tlie row of one]itie verbal forins of this stem (replaced 

by 0^1)> and it in ay he the prototype of the Suffix of 

tljc 3rd pers. sing, of the present tense -ad (wliicli in 
Peiiler'i was still -SB). There can be no doubt that it goes 
back apparently to the ancient Pei'sian a/iiiy and Avestnn 
ae'^f (see Eartlio]oinae,"Awestaspraehe " G.LPh., i, hSOS), 
wliicli seems to have survived till a comparatively later 
period ill the other part of the Iranian world, i.e. in the 
Soghdian, as yiici} If sOj wc can claim great antif[uity 
for tills form^ An intei'csting question arises in tliis con¬ 
nexion. Tlis 3rd pers- sing, of the substantive verb was 
usually reproduced in tlie Pchlevi books with an ideo¬ 
gram (G, Salemann, op. eit-, 313), spelt in Paisend 

as hast. Its likeness to our form is remarkable. 

There wae another ideogram for the same foim ninr 
and it is extremely tempting to believe tliat tlie foriiner, 
was originally not an ideogram but a phonetic 

1 In kugUAgO the J5rd pers. sing, afiifi alau need. It vould be 
extremely hibei'BUtiug U tlie atudejits of SoghdiftTi could diEcovir 
de^iiite ddicrence In t.hB use of baih. 
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reproduction at a word^ ’wliicli in tlie eadier period Avag 
used everywhere^ but fov some reason was forgotten later 
and became a kind oE symbol, the phonetical value of 
which was taken from tJie other more fashionable and 
up-to-date form of speech. 

TIio examples o£ it are very numerous : (47 v.) 

JUJ^I ^^IjLSCSl X (119 ^0 

iX%\, (00 V.) aiL^ 

Ji^ A.J1X aJ" , (64 V.) ^ 3 jl ^ S jli 

^ X^ y ^ 4:La,5^1 £ " 1 Ai, 

JLh jl J^j^(ibid.) ‘Ai Idj iff-ii \ Ah [jl 

hj^(n v.) >5^ a:.:. jjT"£"^1 i Ji 

x^jS^y jlj , (123) 

> ate. 

(5) Vbio. Tlie forms derived from tins stem are quite 


regular in the preterite (often used with hi as ^ju^ etc.). 
In tJie present tense some deviations from the standard 


^ This isAci CKtrcaiciy ftnfiiigs use of Aj — w]]ic:h could lietAkon here 

for-afafithe cnh&SLve SufS^T^ if the Wfird to which it vfas added were 
A verb. Therefore w& must tAfce it oEther foe tlic form of the 2nd pera, 
ot the 3rd pets. aing. 

* iTif., 141, jl 

' NAh, 142 , I aI jL 
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forms can bo noticed, Cnies o^f the present tense 
fi'oui j? (except 3rd pcra, slng^) are rare ^ (85) jJb jb 1 

iS^* a few others. As rave are the 

forms from as in (51 v,) j\ 

(S^\ etc. 

Instead of these some other peculiar forms are need : 
Sing. 1st pers. 2nd pera. , 3rd pero. —1 (-Ui ^). 

Plur. Istpera. —f (^i ?h 2od pera. Aj , 3rd pers. JCtJ 

I cannot take upon myself to decide whether (1) they 
are the result of the change of the original u into and 
then shortened; or (2) they arc the enclitic forms of the 
substantive verb with the addition of the particle 
Both explanations ai*? equally possible^ but to mo the first 
theory seems more probable. 

These are the examples: 

1st pers. sing. (35) ^ i^^U. C/* 

j. ^ ^ >La '^■) JJ Ct* 

^ SimElft-V Tar-ma Orrs Very caiumOn All over Persia, not only in tLft 
fillets (cf. W. op, cit., ^0. in the Coapian 39.5, iu the 

Central (.li&lectaj ahout which abo 1). Lorimor, op, oit,, 463, 4Q4, and 
O. Mann, op. cit., 37-3, for the diAlocts of Phrs)., l>\;t in tho ooLloquial of 
the cities as wall. E-Tcept in tho Caspian dialects, however, the^a forms 
usually convey the idea of tlie peat Eenge. 

* At pieunt it is one of the mogt prominent phonetic phonomena df 

Khorasani PetBiaUi, and the uBudl i J? is frequently Jb htre. 

* If hi may bo prtfijced to the past tense of tbo Bubstantive verb, why 
cannot it be Duidei tn tba present na it ie usually added to other verbB 1 
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jr (107) ‘^yi Cij-i- I a.l (y jl 

^ A?-, etc. 

2ud pers. fling. (34) Jl J, ^ LTlk ^ 

CL^ lj5C *b (43) L?' J". (10&) 

(J J (140 V.) jl 4^^ J 

(3* 3 ^J^"* ^\ jl 

3 (J^ Jji a-^LIa j 

Od^O y ij j^ 

etc. 

3rd peva, sing. ? 

Ist pers. piur. ? I Jmvc not noticed Aliy ijistai^cefl. 

2nd porg. pinr. (133) Ala 


3nd pere. pliir. (107 v.) Aj AUj Aj^L ji (3^^ 

An mfcei'ftstmg ease o£ the suffix -id added to thi-sforin of 

tlie aubatantive verb wag quoted already: (74) 

Am) 

Fi-om the cAamplea. giveti liere it seeinfl quite dear tliat 
if it would be necessary to replace these peculiar form a 


1 


Nif., S43, 


fjj. 


* IbttJ., 



In this irAy J&mj usunlEy iTcnderf thdsa j^eculiaf 


forms. 
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by tliose of StaDdaid Persian, m many cMes the best 
substitute would be the forma of the preterite and not 
of tlic present. This is why the auggeation seems more 

likely to be correct tliat they are derived from in 

which tlic original u was, under some dialectic influence, 
altered into i. 

(c) VsL The verb in our text can hardly be 

taken for an au3:.iliaty. 

(d) shttdiin has no peculiarities (except those mentioned 
above. A, 4j on p. £2). 

(e) khwHstajii, is used with tlie apocopated infinitive not 
only in tlic cases wlrcrc it appears as an auxiliary verb, 
bat even where it retains its original sense o£ ^ to wisli ^ 


as ill (26) Or (63) 

etc. At the same time: (35) j j 6^1 > etc. 


Tile caae wliere itia used with hi when foi'ming a ‘definite^ 
future was mentioned above (5, &, 5. on p, 34V), 

(/) iuu'dnistan is not only fi-equently used -witli 
the apocopated infinitive of the chief verb for all 
persons in the same form of the present stem (as on 

f. 141 V. C>^U etc.)j but, if this is not simply a 


mistake, the main vei'b receives its oiiginal pei'soiia] 
suffix; (66 V.) 
etc. 

(ff) dtlniaian. It is a 1 ‘ather ai'clmic feature of the 
language of the Tabaqat tliat tljis verb in the same way 
is eoustruoted with the apocopated infinitive,^ This does 




jl^ (for 


' Cf. E, Bnowno, “ An <^ld Feraiaii Conunentury,” A 
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not happen coDaiatently, hou'ever; (07) 

Jti \j Ui, etc., but (83 V,) i^3 jl <6^1 (j 

Cf ^' 

(/t) a/tapisfct-Jir is frequently used in pei'sciml forinjs: 
(IGv,) 4? ^U1 j, (37) ^:> 

(36) * ^"Li (see F, a, on p. 378), etc. 


(i) hayiMan e-ppeara often in the foim of etc.: 

(136) > ^tc. It is 

even used with the suffijs: discuased above (section 6), in 

(91 V,) ^ l_y jl \, cto, 

Sr Z-?ap*i’^07tat ttpresiions. The verbs just mentioned 
above are used impei.'Sonally in a quite normal fasltion. 
But there are sometimes rather uncommon constructions, 

as : (3 d) U^J iS^ Jj1 fjl ^ because lie wishes to 

go', (113) " . * . jt 1^ wanted some 

bread’, (90 )j£^^1j C.^*^UJL_^Jjjl {!), probably aim p^y 
' I want that . . 

D. Particles 


1. Ifeyative pariichsr Both Ai and L are often con¬ 
fused^ but no general rule in this connexion can be 
deduced. The examples are very common, as (19 v.) 

* It SCema to have bcon thfl usual form of expressions of this type; 
cf. E. hrawfie, op, cLt,, JRAS, 1|194, 440, and E. NioholEOn, JTiMfAjijit'a, 
vol. Si, Sntirod., 11. - 
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(115) *4^ Ij _/stCh, "wliere we woultl 

expect 

2. Propositions. Some of ihem seem to be used in a 
really ai-elmic way, but there are traces of modern (or 
local) prepositions os well, 

j-AjI appears Jiere rarely {JG, 69, 120|). 
j\ used in a strange sense in (129) jAi \ jJj <Jj\ 
(mistake for ?). 

I assumes various forms and is, in some cases* not 
very common : 

(1) With the dative instead of 4 j: (21 v.) L 


^^:>l3l*(3l) jl ^ L jL* (104) ^\ 

(107) AJ ^ (119 v:) \ Ij ^ 

( 122 ) 


(2) Is sjtKslt oeeaeionally Ij, an in (138) Ij 

etc. (see above* A, 4, on pp. 21-2). 

(3) Sometinice; appears as l>:(107) li, etc. 

(4) Takes the form of before pronouns beginning with 


^ Thia KStng to quite comman ill blieol^ langun^s, Aild naimilAr 
^joafugion is BtiU obfiArved in Khorasan. 
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dij, (^2 V.) A_j jIA— j d- } J^h (52 V.) jl jl \} 

J^, etc. 

(5) Apparently amiply a pljonetic variation of tko 
pvevkua form is Jli : {95 y.) j .^ iSjj'i. (60) jl> 

s^IaJ* {5G Vr) 

j!l is very ooKninoTily u$ed>aa in the colloquial^ instead of 

the At oE the dative, aometiines in a vulgar (or old?) ^ form 
j3 esamplea see above, A, 4t on p. 21). The old form 

jr*! is found on very rare occasions (as f, 56 v. jls j^l). 

4^, as mentioned above (A, 5, on p^ 20), often appears 

before pronouns, beginniiig with a v^owel, in the form * 

^ Thfi final s in jtOii) And ji ^ undoubtediy an nrcbaistu 

bocanse U ^oee buck to f of the Febievi friii And aKti^ {Ace C. iSAlonkAiin, 
cp, citp.^ltS). It is rejimvkable that it appeare only before tiie initlol 

vowels of tho prOLiOaLifi, as tf, the old. and after if ia ptt^ k 1A.1 for 

These forms, jL ( , ciro dot oommon in other books, 

ALid thOL'sfore it waa a kind of itidir^ct evfdenne in favour of their being 
regarded 03 diolectic to fLE>d tSioiu in the book of Alimad^t^JAm, wlio 
uses theiin very freely. 

^ Id the preasnt 'ruetin’ forms of the Khoraeoni coUq^uiaI and 
lodr seem usually to take the place of 4^ and 
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y , witich regarded usually ns vnlgav and motleni 
(ct Ph Honi, op. cit.^ lG2)f is noticed hete Only once: (115] 

(ivithont tlie idil/a, ns in the col- 

lofinia]]. 

and (at present very coiinnon all over Persia 
in many various forins as sfj si, s^7ie^ sine, etc.) appear 

here very orten, a$ (65 v.) U ^ Ai, ete.=^ 

\^ isvexy cenmnoningtend of 4f(ovon verbal soinctnn.es, 
as above, 5^ d, on p. S-tT). Occasionally it corresponds to 

the more inodevh iS^y, ivhieh not appear !i£^-$ at aU.^ 
Tlie exam pi OR are very numei'oos and a few will be quite 

sriiTicient: (73 v.) A>- \^ jiJj \ Lj^ jL* I 

Cr' 'j"* 


r' 


. (5) 






Cr^ ^ Cf^ 


. (m 


^ Tills preposition maj b« I'o^i'ded oA peculiar to wheiti it tl^kss 

the ploeo of tlie Khorosi^ni Its applicitiooa nre mnnilokh es fiij 

means y (S^y (ch 0, Maim, Op. oit.] fi2), »i instaad of 

ote. In EtoiAsan it is not very cotnmon and used onEy 
to show direction, (w in jnFKAft^h- ®*'“' 

’ is used As commonly io Alimad-iTonies hook, hut I itOtired, 
someonsos of ^l^as well. 
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Julji iefcCi^ A case, '^vJiicli may a psychological 
iToiatakc^ wJiere the author wrote hut for some reason 
found it more suitable to use here \and forgot to 

erase the former, is found on f. 28 0‘^ ^* 


Although instances o£ 1 etc., are common, before 

pronouns beginning with a vowel the otJier form j 
appears in ore frequently, which ia apparently quite 

analogous to the jl and jl* mentioned above.^ The 
e^aoiplefi are numerous : {70 Vn) (94) 

}}\J, (104) ^ jjl(105) 

3, Adv^ybs. Of more or less archaic adverbs only 

(or jJi> 1 ) can be mentioned (53 v,, GS, 75, 78„ 83, 
91, etc.). 

bused occasionally as an adverb: (I3l) AlilAJ Jj,j 
l^J, etc. 


as an adverb also appears several times: (19) 
j' , (20) I ^ jlj, etc. 

ui aa commonly in the old language, is used ivifch 


^ GF. above, n. L on p. 302. 
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reference to time : (7S) y ^ 

ni7^1 


E. Vocabulary of rar& words and n^icowimon 
f^rss&ions 

Ill tile list given iiere aie included (* 1 ) the W'oi'da 
which aeeni to he local and which are not commoii in the 
literary language of the same period as that of the Tabaqat,, 
(h) tlie words which are not rare, but which appear in 
our text in a somewhat uncommon sense, and (c) the ejt- 
prcssions wliich^ altliotigh quite coTninon^ to ay be traced 
at present to a particular province of Persia outside 
which tJiey are not enrreot. On the contrary many 
words^ wltich can nowadays be regarded as arcliaio^ such as 

i (JAj jl^ji i c °t jWj" 

etc.^ and which one never hears in the colloquial, are 
omitted. 


r 


^ pain, sorrow ': (96) 4) }\ 


Cr^ 


1 ? [lias perhaps something to do with the Pehlevi 
akw^ny c£. Q Salemaxm, op, oit., 2Sy, ^ Kuaemrnen * ?), 

Here only one ca^ie ; (89 v,) I aJ* ^ 


Jami in the Nafab^t, 133, vepioduces this sen¬ 


tence iiterally {he writes 


C:f 1). 




as a trans, verb m the sense of ^to console': 
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jjJji nhouglit,care.anxiety' f: (38) \j:> d;u I 

j tSj^> J y jl 

(in the Nafal.iat 

it IE omitted), 

t for \ ?: (33 V.) Ij j> 

^ J , 5 ^(ornitted in Naf.). 


^*’1 (i^i^l) ^caldron' (^^). Apparently a, dialectical 

word now uaed only amongst the Paraiwana of the Herat 
pi'ovince {£. in 

(perhaps fov from (_jujb ^: (124) 

Ahlis ^yl (Naf. omitted). 

(verb derived fr-om Uo rvatch ’: {12Q) 

Aj JL^Li ^IxAj » 

^IXsl apparently a mistake for As IL I ^putties': (S6) 

^ bsL 


^ Gf. belo-w. ijlju 111 thepi^sentlUt. and also A, 3, p. 20. 1 caTinot 

remeiiiher ]iaviu^4>ver te^n or b«ard jl>L, of whiob this wffi'd may 
b# a il Lin in u Eire. On the otiioiT hand, the more natural reading of thia 

c:!pi:ession «y;iji;(<di,-tit) would ho in contrad ictioQ Tvith the 


COntajct. 
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1 . 

‘futile’, diminutive^ of (29) jlji 

(Sj^, (Naf. omitted). 

instruction ? : (36) 1 (a^^) 




tOJLJ 


(Naf. omitted). 


iSX'j 


liusbandry, peasaiita' 


work, farming (129 v.). 


As far as I have found, this word is used nowadays only 
in the south-eastern part of Khorasan and, apparently, in 
the district of Farali, It is spelt hdzg&ri (from hdzgdr, 
a peasant). In Western Persia this \voi*d is not known 
to the people. 


AJj (as further AD 

• V *i ' 


instead of the usual 


Aw i are also expressions peculiar to the 

same part of Khorasan and freely used by Heratis. 

d jIaI) (d‘ thought’ (141, 141 v.). 

.(117) . I regarded it 


6rst as a mistake for the more common 






but 


found it written in the same sentence in Nafabat in the 
same way (213). The vocalization apparently belongs to 


Nossau-Lees (a 


I'/o 


-Jt) 


, and it would be interesting 


to find tlie grounds on which it was written so, because 
I do not find anything like this in Vullera’ Lexicon, 
or anywhere else. 


^ In the rustic coIloqniAl of Southern Khoresan similar formations 
are still in use, sucli as ititcAitfu, from hichak (so it is spelt locally), 
hachcUu (‘ baldfrom kal), gidxd& (from the usual gkttllS, 'bullet'), etc. 


36 a 


takaqat OJP ansaki 


here used in the sense of ^ greatncas^ ntve’: (IS v.) 

iS> 0^> > iSiJ J. W j JJ'" 1>J- 

J^j (Jlj f) a sort of carpet?: (7'3) j fjfaf. 

omitted). 

LL^ ^aon'OWj displeasure': (15) jli jl 
iL jC, (3S) (Naf., ODj vciiclors it hy 

J^)j also on ff. 03 Vh, 134 v.^ eie. 

(apparently for ol' (14) C ly 1; 

Cj* Lr“ J ly 

Sueli expreBsions as X bS ^ 
are very common here. 

20 jU 'LLd 'thirst'. {S4) jU I 1_ *.? XJLJjk (cf. 
J.U L,l5^and abo've^ B, 1, 4 On p^ S7) [Naf. 


[*^ ?)'hovv^cup?', (43) jJ. j> *j5- 

ji cXLaj 

" nature(133 v.) 3 ^ {Ij 

*Vf-J ij (S3 jl j-^;* Naf.^ 308, translates tliis word by 
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^socks’ ? (= (129 v.) 

is\j> >y^<^ b\>'j:\, 

abusive expression, 'rascal, rogue',’ (133 v., 

etc.) *A^ b^J^, ^0^1 4X4! 

(probably in a metaphoric sense as a 'weaver of intrigues’, 
etc.; ‘cf. dUV^, E. Browne, op. cit., 454). 

jli., probably a mistake for j\ (21) ^ jU- j! 

iZJiS^y 


apparently for j-XJ U. j^,' (73) 

U- c^l^j <5>*- 

'omelette’ (22, 22 v.), can be regarded as a 

local word at present used chiefly in South-Eastern Persia 
(cf. Lorimer, op. cit., 429,^7aya). It is derived from khdy, 
khuyk (in Central dialects, hek in Kurdish), which belong 

to the same stem os the Persian A) U-, and is usually pro¬ 
nounced as kJiugind or kkdgind. 

'show, exhibition’?, (124) 

X« Jami translates it in the Nafab&t, 305, as 
'sickness’ ?, (8 v.) ^iXj 


JRAS. jxn.Y 1923. 
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:>y 1^ jl ij jU :^y Jaini rtprodiicea the 

whole sentence liteially (Nal^ 38); cf. E. Brownop. 
cit., 458. 

•Uv)_p- ^quane], dispute', (H^) 

jAitii orniU the whole sentence. 

■ il^ ^mUBiciau(1^5) 

^atr&ngj firm': (2) Jjj 

(8 v.) ^ have not been 

able to trace any of these gentences in the Nafab^t* 
Cf* P, Horn, Asadi'g L«ghat-i Furs, L 15 (text). 




, an older form o£ 


...A'i There ai'o tivo words spelt in the same way. 


Fer.'slan and Arahic but it is difficult to say W"bicl> 


ig meant here: (30) J jXJLiAjI ji 

J iCLt-wi Probably 

the Arabic woixi in its sense of ^fear' will fit best. 

*jlj, adverb from jlj, 'secretly*, (6G v.) J^j3y 
sjlj ((^j). 

j ' alone * ?: (21 v.) A-Z^S^LT ^1***=^ (_^J> (22) 
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(J,. J (J&mi omits this word in tliese 

sentences.) 

i 

j (112 V., etc.). This word is very common indeed 

in literary Persian, but I place it in this list because 
it seems to be also a Khorosani idiom. At present it is 
used in that part of Persia instead of bad, but is rarely 
lieard in other provinces. 

J as a substantive, apparently in the sense of 
‘defence’: (65 V.) J 

uyj, etc. 





‘to prepar 


eucou 



‘all things required for the fu 


neral’: (80) jL 


I (ibid.)(_^J 


see also A>1^ AJj (Ai ■ <m» or a sort of 

gross growing in the desert. Wlien dry it is burnt on 
various occasions, and its smoke is believed to avert the 
effects of the evil eye). 

JL- ‘to cleanse, to dry’, (122) (S^ 0^^ 
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jjJ ^ 'to (16, 17) ^ ^ ^ 

^ \ 1a=-, (140) ^ (_^ t/ o^ 

ip:i - 

4 ^ 'a kiiid o£ dy'? 

JaTJii ti'Anslates it(Nftfh, 236) with 

(appai'fintly for j-^ jS^^) ' to' fear' 
(10 V,, 11 52 etc.). One ex Ample ’will bo airifficieut: 

(10 V.) ^ i j 

(130) 

^U^jl \^X>y^\:> IjjS^LI (Naf.,396, 

' crackling' (121). See above, B, 1, on p. 27. 
? (80) j\ ij JfUJL, (cheating ?). 

50 J (for ?), (S6) AllViAi'j^^ jl 

*Aj 1*1 'VI + 

akind of cloth, (133 v.) 
fi-Om Jp 'silk'), 

t (I3l) ^ 

' belonginga(12) j! C-^Ai :i 

(as Colonel G. Ranking told me, this word is common in 
the Siy^at-I^dma). 
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the equivalent of ‘ to be small/ (70) 

r 'shovel' (31). 

^ (for 'wrong'? (115) jl (_$l J ^ 

Jaini gives (Naf., 256) J 

JLi. jlJCil 0 ^ or jl5^l = wound). Or it may be 

from ‘to bite'? (the leg was caught or 

scratched by the thorny tree and this caused a wound). 

'hunger' (96 v., 123, 124). See above, 
B, 1 , on p. 27. 

to shake (acarpet)', (79) ^ a-^Ub-- 

(now in the colloquial talmndan, is used 

instead of it). 

.r ' a cave ’ (still used in Various places of Ehorasan 
as an equivalent for jlo), o jl 

jl ^1 JJjro . . . Xtl ^ > 

? (131) C--I jf <-> ^yj 

jl Ji (? fJ\>^ 

^ JL 4 I (nothing in the Nafahat). 
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excUemoDt', (13S v,) I ^ 

^ iJ/ol ^ (Nai, 329, ’wher$ only the ivord 

ia transforiued into This word la still quite 

common in th& same sense all over Khorasan. 

■ ‘ button' (120 v.). Obviously 4 diminutive of 

i)a ball 

‘ to depend' 1 (141 v,) O—J ^ J-^ 

o'(1*4 ^ jT 

^y_jS^ j (145 V.) iS_^^ o^ ^ jl 

^creed', (lOfi) 

jJjP^ 'cemetery^ buriiil ground ^ (68) J-> 

Cf. Aaadi, Lu^Jiat, t. 63. 

j'jL (apparently for or O^jC 


se& ijjwi-j, 

^to listen* (11, 22, 26 v,, 52, 75, 95 v., etc.). 
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. (pres, stem Xcj) * to show/ make clear’: 

(24 V.) oAJ >X:^3 jl, (85) iZ^Jy, jU- L 

common (3 v., 4 v., 25 v., 32, 93, 143, etc.). I did not 
find a single instance in the Nafahat, but it is perhaps 
possible to expect it in older MSS. of Jaini’s book. 

'Heratis* (for '3^y^j —although 
always iZ>\^ and (S v.) 

All ^>y, 3 ^^y, ^^ j3^ b^y.j^ 

iljJ*. Ij ^ 

-'jI (83) y 

^ jS^3 >J^J,(13lv.) 01) 

^J. (j (j^^3 j\c^ j3j 3 <.^3- 

* to discern’ ? (49 v.) C^\» ^y ^ j\c^ 

^ la-*^ (3.» (1^1 ((3.) 

• .1 ji (nothing in the Naf.). 

‘hopeful’? (77) Ij* 

(nothing in the Naf.). 

jA. jl 'to extend’: (16) 
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>y^ (Nftfn omitted). 

jA? jl £oi‘ ij^\> (aee above^ A, 4, on p. Sl^ and C, 1> on 
p. 33T). 

'Jewisli ghetto'? (lO*? v,) ^ 



Fk SpAcifiiens af the text of iJic fahaqat 

It is not easy to seTect from the 'X'abaqat some typical 
paasages 'which could give a more ov less adeqi.iatc idea 
of its peculiar language. TJie uncommon expressions^ 
analysed above, are sporadically distributed throughout the 
book, and although accumulated occasionally in various 
placeSj tliey are sometimes separated one from the other 
fay pages 0 £ text w hicli prestn t notl i i n g parti cular. 
It is imposBifalCj liowevei', not to give any sped mens qiE 
tlte text at all, and I therefore oder liere some of them, 
which probably will be quite sufficient: 

(a) Soma of the passages to which apparently Jami 
alludes lu the Nafabat saying that they are incompre¬ 
hensible. He docs not rejjixjduce them, and tf) ere fore we 
have no means to decide if they ware really damaged. In 
some of them, as they appear In our MS., tho 'obscurity' 

^ Apparttibly the sp.m& wurd is met witJi on two oecuioiis in. ProNssor 
NicholHD's edition of the Mem. Ser., vol. xrti}, the text, 

p[K 173, 215. It is flpglt in the edition as O", but it would be 

Lilteiesting' tu learn if ths DrigfinAl MSS. admit the reading , 

Ibis f&r theBpecStJigtain the Semitjc ianpunges to (leeide whether this 
yala. end the ItlLliiirn word g'hetto ore the Aivme, or go bAOk to a 
common oa'igin. 
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often depends on an unuanaL sequence of woids^ whicli 
may Ise original. 

(i?) Jami omits also in the Nafahat many of tlie 
Siiaykli’s niotal and Sufic discussionnot directly 
connected with the exposition, and it Avill not be usetesa 
to give a page of such contenta. (Here I offer one of 
those in wliicli quotations from .Anaari's can 

be found.) 

(e) la conclusion^ a passage, whicli is also reproduced 
in the ^afal>At^ will be useful as sliolying Jamra methods 
ill dealing with the Original text- 
(a) Typically 'obscure* paesagea: 

*1^1 U" jiA) ly (? (5 V.) 


Jb JU J }\ J (5^1^ til (33 V.) 

^^Ji S' jl^ J (33 t.^34) 

o^J 'j iS^ ^y, 

?) ^ (34 V.) 

A> ^ jl (- ^y ‘^l_f-^) 

-^y c3^ 


^ sfi> 1 C y. 

i Probably AH SnetaTsce cf jw Ud Bometbiug m O' 

c 

{eolloiiuiHlj S. Kh.) lkt-U‘phif etc. 




tabacjat or ASiaAiti 


1 j iJjJu (S6) 

Lij J^ .^-S 

<^AJ^ j:> jJ C^\i jJ L>i C.^ 3 :^ (36) 

,c^l (?) 

Here are some ^pedmciis ol the uuMfiiiat eequenee ol words : 

(126) O.J. y S'-X^jC^S. 

probably for y ^ jS .AJLs^Ij 

^f'j5C^. In the other example, (115 Vh) J ^j 

jj?LjLj j^J'. X Jw-1 \it ia not that 

accepted the shaykhs of Niehapur ”, but, on the contrary^ 
they accepted him, etc. 

(ij) A page from the Tabacjilt not reproduced by JamI: 

jl ^ i (h isj 

\j jj ^ ^ J 

Ja^ c di:i^J XI ji 

ijc iX* ^ 0?^^ c^a-T****X il j^ 

i —[ :>jJ- jlj ij\i ^LjUmp I ^ 


1 WriLtei] 
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i ij jij ^(sttf) 

j? >\i 1 i Cyji jij 

jl cJIx'IlAp j i |*iij jb j^ y ijLJai L X+l y 

it '■^1 ‘At Aj ^liC- ^ 

j aj A.1 ^A> i_j A_ j _t 

^it <^‘A* i jUji 

Ji '‘ i .. io^ir ^ ^ij- 

ii'jJ J J ^ ^ J 


jjp^ r **. ^1 ^ i ^ i L;^ 

^J3 tS? J ^13^ ( jb! ^ ,r^-> J Ci-Jji 

(^ j fij^Ai' I >\) j\ ^1 >^ ^ 

j1 jl'JJ i -? ^J Ljwi.i ji J 

^ i *</“ i6***jv^L5*^l i (_/k:L>i 0;^5t^ 

jij^ ^ A‘ i \ji ^ 

Pei'hapFi n-on,Ed Iwbstbfir? “ Better in jllij d:T 
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< ,^L ^'caTj i^. Se fj- !:> |j j 

i ^J\J j> J ^1^' J > ^S 

\j 3 i Jj b j* ^ 

(1 18 ^O I J jlJJ i Aj'b 3^ ^iS^y- J. 

fl^'l 3 i J-J jl J* ^ J _J^ 


- L-T 


(c) Tlifl following is a passage to sbow Jami's usual 
metboda of handling the oviginal text (f. 82 v.j, corre- 
apondictg to tlie. Nafafi&'t, 324): 


oji_^ 9-ilii y \ Vl 

y* * y* y 3 a^3 

^j\.j 


iS"' 


^ Better .-^ ^ ^ th^ i^Af^rhiit^ ^<3 far omitt^. 

3 Added *jl* N. omitted froca the asterisk. ^ Nh b 
® N, dtfTerent Ordar of words \ < rij 
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>A^1 j L t^L,dj ^LjJI 
^ ^ j^ 1 c^-S!^ ^ jJ! 

J I jW-'E 

<iJ Sjf LS-j 

t/ Cr* ^ oL_LjL>^ 

4 J ^ jW CSJ Cf^ ^ Jl_p-1 Ij 

‘?t^h,**' 4 

jl# ^j^=^iS} jt- r.i fl'A ^y _j^ 

j\ JJ^ (fn 83) 


^ IJ. omitud. 


* N. added 


1.. 


* N. C^ J ^ 


* N. 

* N. added 


r 


" N. iaetead of tJiis 
* K, added 


^ Jf. ouflitted. 


” N. added 

“ N, 1^ jL . 


* JJ. added '* JT- Ij 

” fr. 


N- cmiitted. 
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^ ^ 3 6 _5 oADLj 

1 j ^ 

(®tc) ^ ^ ^ (,/L.^l^ jl 

*,i^d-X-M» oXaL i^y>i^ j5* 

J\^ot«.—^Another copy of An^&ri’s Tahaq&t, dated 839 a.h., 
is preserved in the NQrl ‘Uthmaniyya library at Con¬ 
stantinople, No. 2500. See L. Mossignon, La passityii 
d’al-HaUaj, 1922, vol. ii, Bibliographie, No. 1059. In 
tliis work a short extract from the TabaqAt is edited and 
translated, vol. i, pp. 367-69 and pi. xiii. Another in 
E&sai 8ur lesorigines du lexiqxu technique de la 'nvyaiique 
muaulmane, by the same author, 1922, texts, pp. 99-100. 
Concerning the exact relation between Ans&ri’s work and 
Jami's Nafahdt see W. Ivanow, "The sources of Jauii’s 
Nafahat”: JASB, 1922, pp. .389-91. 

Afay, JOSS. 


P.S.—I take this opportunity to mention that I am 
greatly indebted to Colonel G. Ranking and Mr. J. Van- 
Manen for their invaluable help with iny English os well 
as friendly advice.—W. I. 


» N. ftJLj U. 


N. KifcC}. 


* N. omitted. 


* N. omitted from the asterisk. 
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Pictogfflphic Reconaaissances. Part V 


By L. C. HOtKIKS 

A. EIGOE-OUS restriction of apace in tbe Joufntdf which 
to the editor has all the yirtues of nccesaity, and to the 
contributor most of the features of cakniity, oonfines me to 
a few lines of prdimmftTy matter. I ehonld have wished 
to explain the use in these papers of the words 
" ideogram and ideographic but I cannot. I shonld 
also havie liked to include entries on the important characters 
ym and of the dualistie system* which occur in my own 
collection of Honan reHcs* but axe unknown to either 
IjO Ch4n-yu or "Wang Haiang* but this too is impoasible. Let 
US therefore proceed to business. 

^ * 4 ^ * 

yw and Jg. These two characters are mere varianfaj 
with the relative position of their elements reversed. But in 
modern usage* the first is reserved for the sense of "scheme"* 
“ plan "* while the second is restricted to the adverbial or con¬ 
junctional function.'! of the words ‘' still ”, " as though These 
various senses umst all be those of non-cognate although 
hoDiOphqnous syllableSj on behalf of which gf and Jg have 
been borrowed. The true and original word to write which, 
tlie prototype of this compound was designed* was yu, a puppy, 
though doubtless yu was not exactly the ancient sound. 
Perhaps I may make a short digresaion in support of this 
statement. 

The 5Atio Wm (s.v. adds at the end of its entry the 

sentence — “ Another explana¬ 

tion is that in Lung-hsi (Western Shen-si and Kansu in part) 
they call a puppy ya Such a dialect word would accoimt 
for the dement ^ dog* being a determinative part of 

the character, while its preaenee is inexplicable with the usual 
meanings attributed to the syllable. And there is moie. 
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A well-known expression sorvives in modern Chinese, which 
in Kuan-hua speech is pronounced yit-yU jni chueh and written 
m * For the second character a. homophone is 

found in the Li Chi, in the phrase 5^ yw-yii “ to 

settle hesitations or doubts ”, so that by on ironical coincidence 
there exists some doubt and hesitation as to the correct wav 
of writing this very phrase of doubt and hesitation. 

But be that a.s it may, the whole four-syllabled expression 
means “ hesitating ”, “ irresolute ”, “ undecided ”. To account 
for the enigmatic binomial yw-yti, early Ojinese scholars have 
related fairy stories of irresolute apes and vacillating elephants! 
But the Sung dynasty author ^ f|^ Tai T’ung knocks the 
bottom out of that nonsense in one common-sense and con¬ 
vincing sentence. After defining the word yu |g as a puppy, 
^ Z- ch'iian tzu, he continues, ^ A /il? |n] 

111 ft IS ja f ^ ^ SB ® m iL} that Is, 

When a puppy sees which way a man is going, he dashes 
in front, and waits for him with constant fits and starts, 
as we say, ‘ puppy-fafihion.’ ” W^e all can recognize this 
vividly truthful explanation, and further conunent is needless. 

But it is right to say at once that the character under 
review does not bear the sense of puppy where it occurs on 
the Honan bones, nor yet of scheme ”, “ plan ”, “ still ”, 
or “ as though ”. Its meaning on these relics is as yet obscure, 
but in view of the word fdj fa “ to attack ” preceding yu in 
one instance, it is just possible that yu was a tribal name, or 
a derisor)’^ Chinese nickname, of some indigenous people on 
the then frontier. 

Ketuming now to the Significance of the archaic forms, we 
find that there is none, the character being a phonetic com¬ 
pound, with ** dog ” for the determinative and ® tsiu for 
the phonetic, either because in the most ancient times a 
syllable that had the same rhyme (as ^ tsiu and yu have) 
was good as a “ phonetic ”,—and this seems to be the curious 
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but general view of Chinese philologists from the Shw Wen 
onwards; or, because both ^ and S' were once both pro¬ 
nounced with an initial i$ (which is the view I personally 
hold), besides occupying the same rhyme category. 

Figs. (Bronzes) 1; (Bones) 2 to 5. 

Hsi and Hffien i5t “ to wash ”, to cleanse ”; “a vessel for 
holding water ” ; “to wash the feet ”, this last sense being 
obsolete in the spoken language, and confined to the sound 
hsien. It is, however, the sense selected by the Shw Wen, 
which explains the character as jg £ 4 ^, $ha tsu yeh “to 
wash the feet ”, and derives it from “ water ” and hsien % 
“ first ” as the phonetic. 

There are no known examples of this character to be found 
on old Bronzes, and we must be content to cite the Lesser Seal 
given by the Shuo Wen instead. Happily it is otherwise with 
the Honan relics, which furnish not only numerous examples, 
but examples of two types, if we may safely follow Lo ChSn-yii 
in his equation of both as variants of an obsolete form of 
gt hsi or hsien. 

Significance of the archaic forms. —Type 1. A foot surrounded 
by drops of water. Type 2. The same within the archaic 
figure of a ^ p’an or “ basin ”, though the drawing rather 
represents a tub with feet and a handle. Some variants are 
without the latter. Lo Chen-yii has the following lucid 
passage on his examples:— 

“ Here the character is composed with —the outline of 

a foot [and the prototype of Jh chih, to stop]—and . •. 
or that is, [a oombining-form of] water. To place the 
foot in water is gt wash. Sometimes is added, 

depicting a p*an or basin, namely a basin used for washing 
the feet. Within it there is water, into which the feet are 
put. Judging by the forms of the characters, the ancients 
used M »»»»>> vessels for table service, both for washing the 
face and head, ^ mu, and for washing the hands, SI hnan, 
and used basins, p’an, for the feet.” 

JBA.8. JULY 192S. 


26 
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Witliotifc chflUenguig treatment of tlieae two types ns 
mere vejiauts, I would draw attention to the poaaibility that 
we have to do with two aepaiate words, each with its own 
written form. Thus,, one form might be restrioted to the 
verba] usage “ to wash ",aiid correspond to the simpler Type 1. 
The eeeond, showing the outline of the vessel whether a sort 
of wooden bath-tub or a large basin, might have served to 
illustrate the word when used aa the name of such a v^gel. 
IVhat has rather mcluied me to heaitate aa to the exact 
equivalence of the two t3fpe3 la the frequent oeourteuce on the 
Bones of a strange and unexplained biuomial written ; 

the second obaraoter is as yet unidentified, and may bo 
a proper or ethnic name, or ^ title. But this 

binomial, whatever it is, is never written with the more 
elaborate IVpe % so far as I can find. Caution is advisable. 

iroTE.—The sole possible exception on the Bronzes, 
mentioned above (Fjg. 6), occuts m a short inscription, only 
partly decipherable, on a sacrificial vessel probably of 
Shang date. 

Figs. (Bronzes) 6 ; Lesser Seal, 7 j (Bones) S-H* 

Hsiin m "to question, interrogate, examine with 
authority Thia character has, if 1 liave rightly judged, 
a far more interesting origin than has been discovered by 
Cliinesc scholars. The figures given in the Plate support, It 
would seem, the following analysis and suggested origin. 

Signijicance of the arohaw fonnSr—A kneeling human 
figure having the arms pinioned behind with, cords, indicated 

by the sign ^ m{ (=modern and supplemented on the 

left by the determinative Id h*ou “ mouth ”, to suggest the 
evideuce that has been or will be extorted* 

Such is the aualjsis uo%v submitted, and being beUeved to be 
quite new, it naturally requires to be sustained by arguments, 
and these follow. 

If the archaic examples are examined, the determinative, 
and the old form of ^ mi, can both be recognized at once. 
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the latter being, in composition, ideographic not/.only of 
textiles but also of thread and cordage. But between these 
tw’o signs there appears a central element presenting a com¬ 
plicated and unintelligible plexus, varying to some extent in 
the surviving examples. And if archaic specimens of the 
element appearing on the right side of such characters as 
chih and ^ t are compared, a general resemblance to our 
plexus is observable. All are linearized and disguised altera¬ 
tions of a human figure, usually drawn in a crouching attitude 
with arms extended in front. Sometimes the lower part of 
this figure appears to have the ancient shape of nii 
“ woman ”, and in such cases has not been really explained by 
Chinese authorities. I think there can be Uttle doubt that 
such terminations are the misunderstood and misfotmed lines 

of the kneeling leg, originally drawn as - But in the 

present character now suggested to be ^ hsiin there is one 
material variation. The arms are not extended in front, but 
bent backwards and bound at the elbow. This, it is true, so 
far as the examples from Bronzes show, is no longer'evident, 
and could only be inferred from the position of thfe' sign for 
“ cord But a single example from the Honan relics recorded 
by Wang Hsiang from Lo Chen-yii’s publication, unfortunately 
as usual without precise reference to chapter and verse, is 
much more convincing. I take it (Fig. 21) from p. 4 of the 
^ Ts’un I section of Wang’s work. He conjectures, 
and I am confident he does so correctly, that the character is 
^ hsiin. This character is the only known instance yet 
discovered on the Honan bones, but suffices to show the 
backward position of the two arms, while it is also a more 
normal outline of the kneeling man figure than any yet 
produced from the Bronzes. 

The several forms found on the latter have been identified 
by various Chinese scholars with different modern characters, 
e.g. with or ^ hsi, with an alleged ancient version of 
ifcuo, with 51 ^th ch'ii, and with hsiin. 
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Among theae competing equations I do not hesitate, but 
concur with ^ ^ Ch*en C3iieh-ch’i, ^ ^Vii 

Ta-clieng, and Tjo Cheu-yu in regarding M Astia aa the 
corresponding modem character, and not,^ as do ^ 

Sun. l-jangH the able author of the "^T Kti Chou 

Shih ly and the great Japanese scholar^ jVtr. Takada, the 
conipibr of the Choyo^oJeu Ji Ka^i, in finding the co^mter- 
part in written in an “ nnnsual seription J 

But neither "Wu Ta-cheng nor Lo Chen-yu indicate in any 
way what they suppose the primitive da^iign of the pictogmm 
to have been, the former merely observing, " Composed with 
^ mi and [J A*'ou,—to hold captive an enemy and question 
him, ^ ^ M ^ leaving a convenient blank in the 
centre, which I have ventured to ** rush in " and hlL 

Accordingly, I suggest as the hypotlietical ideal form the 
figure that follows, the cord of course not being dra^m to 

scale: 

It will probably tend to convince the reader that there is 
solid ground not only for the equation of the archaic forms 
with the character later but not originally written ^ hsun, 
but also for the analysis of the complex now propounded, 
if I draw attention to a common ancient use of a binomial 
expression of which tliis word hsiin forms the second meruber. 
This binomial is ^ cMh ?imn, literally, " to hold and 
question,” which is still used aa " to make inquiric.s" and 
'** to interrogate a person in courtBut it has in the Ode$f 
and frequently in inscriptions in the older Bronzes, the sense 
of “ bound captives **, or, as Legge renders it, “ captives for 
the question/^ ^ 

Thus also we find in aEronze inscription cited in focshnilc and 
modern transcription in the Chun Ku Lu Chin W^, voi. vlii, 

' SitM the poSi^t discussed by the Earmer in jiart pp. 26-7 

*nd of bLs work, Had by thfl latter on p. 13 of cAlican IS of bia. 

^ The Ghinest vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 46S, 


.xiifl, 
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p. 52, tiie four diameters 1f #. s.hou chxh 

“ disaev'ered heads and bound captives ”, Again, in voL ix, 
p. 20, we have {I transcribe, as above, into modem script) 
U> cAe shou ohih lisun “ many dissevered 
heads and bpund captives ” in one passage, foilowed four lines 
lower, by if;^ Jf ti’ ^ ^ 

" seized many dissevered beads and bound captives This 
last passage is the more valuable because tlie right-hand 
dement in the archaic character ^ cJiih " bound ” ]iaa pre¬ 
cisely the same corruption of form at the bottom as appears 
in moat of tiie figures of ^ in the Plate, that is to say, 

it ia written 

To end with a double e^cample from another work, the 
IS ^jE Chou Shik I, of Sun T-jang, cited in 
part _t pp. S5-7. Here we meet first with the words 
'S' "S ^ IS Irtf chik h&iln s^skih beads 100 bound 

captives and further on, ^ ^ jS^ "S' jJh -IDf Auo cAh» 
huo “ reported his seLtucc of 100 heads and 

dO prisencra ”. ■ 

Here, then, we see one more instance of the disastrous 
consequences for investigators, of the process of substituting 
for the vigorous verisimilitude of a picture the mechanical 
adequacy of a doterminative parasite on a mere phonetic 
token! 

Figs, (Bronzes) 15-^20 ; (Bonea) 21. 

List ov Effeeeptces foe FmuiiES in Plate to Part V 
Abbreviations 

C.E.L.C.W* — Chun Ku Im Chin 'ST ^ 

I.ShT,P* = J Bhu Ts^ut^ Fien ^ 

K.CrS.L Chou Shik I 'Si jSi- 

T,Y,T,K. Ti^ Yiin Teang Kuei ^ 

Y,H.S.K. -- YinHitiiShuCh^i ^ ® ^■ 

Y.K.L.T, Skih Yin Ch’i Ld Tmun JS ^ ^ H. 



I i im i?l’irtI'tfii<iiliMMiS^ j i • 
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Fia. 

2,—<3LK.LlC.W+j i32 {Mjuj Kung 

Ting JJrouM). 

2 . —Y.H.S.K., Vii, 12 . 

3. —T.Y.T.K., 87. 
i—Y.H.S.K., irii, IS. 

S.—T.Y.T.K., 81. 

0.-^]LK.L.G.W.. Vi. 3. 

W&it Lccaar SebJ. 

8 . —Y.H.fi.l£:., i, 4 , 7 . 

9. — .. T. 23. 

la— vj,3S. 

11.“ „ Va, 33. 


vj, 33. 

13. ™ iv. 11. 

14. “ „ via, 12. 

lo.—LS.T.F., irii^ 2. 

la— 1, 3=siii, 3. 

IT.^CLlCL.aW., ix, 20. 

15. ™ ,. is, 20. 

la^ILO-S.!, pBtt 20, 

20. —C.K.LC.W.. Tiia, 32 mad 51, 

21. —Y.K.L.T., ^ Fs'^att 7, 

Ji-j 4. 


Apfit, 




The Name Kurd and its Philological 
Conneixions 

BY (j. R EHIVERh M&gjiftten College, Oi^otiJ 

TT is not unlikely tliat the eailicat trace of the Kuidfl is, 
to be found on a Smnerian clay-tahlefc, of the third 
milleimium UrC., on Mrhich " the land of Kar-da " or “ QjuxJa 
ia mentioned.^ This “ laud of Karda ” adjoined that of the 
people of 3u, who dwelt on the aouth of Lake WSn, and seems 
in all ptobahility to liaYC been connected 'fvith the Qur-ti-e, 
who lived iu the mountains to the west of the same lake, 
and with whom Tiglath-Pileaer I fought ® i the philological 
identity of these two names is, however, uncertain, owing to 
the doubt about the predse value of the palatals and dentals 
in Sumerian.^ 

Tlie uejct appeaiance of the root must be found in the 
Karduchi of Xenophon.'^ This is dearly nothing 

but a conversion into Greek of some such form as Gortu, of 
w^hich Quifi was the Assyrian equivalent, together with the 
Armenian plural termination which, must have been 
current as Gortu-kh in some form of VrarfnsitiicJt in the 
fifth century u.c,, and which the Ten Thousand assimilated to 
Greek words ending in the well-known termination 
Further, although nothing Is known of Armenian at such au 


1 Tliur^U-I>angu3, i>tV S^Tnerisclien untJ 
i, no (No. 23, % 2), 

“ Tifi^th-FiJesier's CrsrJituSv-JiwmjJifow, I, H, 17; iii* 

* This identificatioii is acCepUwi 6>y Wlflckier in Sehrftdflr'a 
BittHoU^etr voL i, a.''. Tigiath-PiCeBor i Spifigd, BmniiiJit A 
i, 35G,^ Kiepert, dtr AUtn Q&>giapkie, p. SOf Ssflb*u ia ZeiiKhriJt 

Jfir Ais^nolasit, JfiL ^33 i ftud Honmiel, tJeacSicAte, p. 524: it ia rejected by 
Struck in JS. /. AsB., jdii, iOl. 

+ SCea.. Awibr, HI, t, 16, 17 j IV, i, 2-4, 8-11 j isi, 1-2, 7, 23-7, 30 j 
V, S, 17; VII, Tiii, 35. 

^ Tbe singulur ClLnldelLUB is nn artiScial lorm dedacod from the plural 
CardAchi {Xen., C^r.^ vi, 3, 30}, 
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eajly period, and though consequently it must be assumed 
from the classical Armenian Qortu-kh or Gortai-kh, “ Kurds*” 
that Karduchi represents the Greek version of a similar forrn 
in the pre-htemry speech of the early Armenians, this 
argument is strengthened by two important facta preserved 
by Stephanua of Byiantium; (1) that the true name of the 
people called by Xenophon the Taochi (Ttloxoi) ^ ’vrua the 
Tai 0^ recorded by Sophacnetus, and (3) that the 

people of Gordiaea were called* amongst other things, both 
Gordi and Gordochi.^ Both must be Greek transliterations of 
the Armenian plurals Taikh and Gortukh respectively* of which 
Tdoi and TopSoi for the like) were the true Greek equivalents.* 
A variant form of Karduchi or Gordochi is to be seen in the 
Kardakea a name only used to deseribe certain 

Asiatic mercenaries, who seem to have been recruited from 
the very diatricta which the Kardhchi are known to have 
occupied; from being the name of a tribe, it is not improbable 
that the ivord Kardakes came to be employed generally for 
Asiatic mercenaries,® On the latter a scholiast on Strabo 
XV* TSf) has the interesting note that they were 
called the Kardakes “ because they lived by theft; for 
^carda means ‘ manly' and ‘ warlike ^ ”—as indeed kurd does 
mean in Persian ; and they can hardly be anything else 
than Kurdish tribesmen who lived partly by brigandage and 
partly by serving as mercenaries in foreign armies. 

But soon the erroneous nature of the terminations 
and -e^oi was discoviered* and they were replaced by -alsu or 

^ Xen,* Anab.i. IV, iv, 18 : vi. S; viii, 1; V, V, 17. 

* Stepb. Byc.^ (Medn'tkeb Tjl!iiiX«id i, £11; hbq alqo Hs nota 

cn b 8^3, 

s JJ. ifr.* i, 211. 

* 8ce aI^d MeilJet, ifunt Gntmtltair^ cuttiparii de VArminien 

pp. 10-8, JUid Uabactmann, pp. 

518^20. 

* Seb PglybL* v, 79,11, 32,11; CenL Xfip., JJerlajMJ* -viii, 2 j Art., 

Anab.t u, 3, and FJat^, GtCu adii; bbb Byz., Su^J^ 

Kardakes j Heay-Db.* Lii. (Setaw), p. 403, {AHertiJ, ii, 147 : Phot^, 

Synaff. (P{HBon), i. 131. 
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-i}ifOL oi the likcj althougli the form m saTidved for 

a while beside the more correct gentDic adjectiTss. And 
Fliny definitely speaks of '* the people formerly called the 
Carduchi but now theCoidueni”^ bordering on the Adiabeni^ 
past whom the Tigris flowed ^ and elsewhere of ** the mountaina 
of the Gordyaei ”, under which the same riycr passed ia its 
course after aeparating the Orroean {{.Sr of Edcssa, the Syriao 
Urhai and tlie modern Uriah] Arabs from, the Adiabeni ^; 
and Strabo had identilied the latbei with the Kardiiohi in, 
Epealdng of “ the lands of the Gordjaei whom the men of 
old called the KarduGhi^\^ 

Theie two forms, thereforej and Tariajits of them, which 
may in many CEwes be due to the carelcflSueas or ignorance 
of the copyists, prevailed in later Greek and Roman writers 
and sur^dved in a juutilatcd shape even in the writings of 
the Chrisidan Fathers, 

Table of Fon^s Employed pkosi the First Cektuey e.c. 
OtnvAJiDS BY Greek amd Latin Wbitees 

In the first century IJ,0.:— 

Cordueni {Sail,, Hist, Fragm., iv, 7£).* 

Gordyene [Diod, Sic,, JjTisi. aJ, 4; Strab., Geogr., xi^ s27 ; 
Yvi, 747). 

Gordyacus and Gordyaea (Skab., Jti, 522, 539, S32 ; 

ivi, 732, 74fi, 747, 750). 

In the first century a.d. t— 

Gordyeni and Gordyene (Plut,, Lac., Jtid, 506 ; sxvi, 508, 509; 

xxix, 512; XXI, 512 ; xxxJv, 516 ; Foni^., xxxvi, 538). 
Cordueni (Plin,, Tlat. llist.y vi, 44). 

1 PiiiL, HisL Not.. Ti, 15 , 44 . 

* M tfi.p Vi, 31. 139. 

^ Strab,, op, ett, svi, 747, For referenicea tio KArfiicbi see ScfaK, 
xvi, 747; Spitr, p. lifi {Kiidicliliit); IMoii, Si&, HisL Gy., xiv, 127 ; 
PlijA, J7 mL vi, 44 ; Ptot, ffCEjjJr., t 5, 3 ; AfiAtb., iv, S9 j ThB&ptkj]. 
Sunoc,, ii, 10, 3. 

* In the comapondiftjt pmewga m JoBophuA {Archao^r, is, 2, S, | 34) 

tta lISS, read Knnjfwr, er all pOaflillly errors for BapSiS*, 

altliough tbe form Ka^SuJ, with wbich ahoald be o&mp&redj does 

not actually ewatv. 
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Gardyaens (Pint-, Alex., xx£i, 6S3]r^ 

KordyacL (JosephiiSj ArcJusol., i, Z, 6, § 93), 

CoTdiaci (?) (Pliii.> NaL Hist, vi, 116^ wlifire the MSB. have 
Condiaei or Gnrdiaci, and vi, 129, where they read 
Coridaeoium or “ Choridiomrci 

In the second century a.u. ^— 

Gordyene (Ptol., Oee/gr,, v, 12; xi, 627 ; App., de Bell. Mith% cv). 
Gordyaetis (Ptoh, tfcojrr,, v, 13; Arr,, Andb. Alez., iii, 77), 
KorduSno (Dio CEiaaius, Hist. Jfont., xxxvii, 6, 3). 

Kardynxis (Dio Case., Spii. Ixviii, 26, 2: re 

la the ftrnrth century a.d. 

Kaidueni (Fctr. Patr,, in MiilleT's Fragm. Hist. Qraec.f 

iv, 187). 

Gardueni (Sast. Kuf., Brev., iii, xi, which ia copied from the 
Historia Miscdla, x, 3; Eutrop,, Bist. B&m., vm, 3, 1). 
Kordyaei (Euseb., Frae^. Ev.^ ix, 11; Onom., 208; Citron. 
Ar^nefi., p. 23), 

In the filth century A.i>, c— 

Cardneni (JVot. Or. sxxvi, 34, and Gec, vii, 209) or 

Cordueai Ei^n., Or. xviii, 6, 19, and Occ. vi, 40, 63), 
Corduena (Amm. Marc., R&S GesL, xviii, 6, 20; xxiii, 3, 5; 

xxiv, 0, 4, 3, 5 ; xiv, 7, fi, 7, 9), 

Cordyena (JiiL Honor, in Reiae’s Geogr. Lvi. xxx, 5, 

and Aethicua, Ixxvi, 21). 

Kardheni (Zoaimue, Bisi. Nob., iii, 31). 

In the patristic writings:— 

Kardyeus (Epiphan., <jdo. HacrH., i, I, 4; ii, 66, S3), 

Cordulia (Philoatorg.* Hist., iii, 7 ; lAb. Gsner<il. (Beisc), § 24, 
p. lie, where the editor coniecturea that I is an error for a 
and that Cordyaia should be read; see also Exoerpt. Lot. 
Barb. (Frick), p. 20S, where aome MSS. read Cordyna; 
Monnm. Germ. Hist. (Mommaen), Saeo. iv-vii, vol. i, p. 106), 
Codryalia {^ynccKtts, edited by Goar, p. 47, where some MSS. 
have altered the reading to Cordntia). 

^ Ths writers ct brcgrapluiQS □! Aletxondier thie Gre&t have Clordiaei, 
Ocrdyoei (Curt Rut* MUi, Attx.y iv, iCr, S ► v, J, 4, or Oo^iaei 

(JS^(. JRsr. Otstr AUx. J^agn., xxix) : in one passage of Curtius (op. ciL^ 
iv, 10, secee MSS. appear rc&d Cordei. 
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No importance need be attached to any other variationa 
which abound in nor to such fictitioiiB fornifi aa Gordyas, 
invented hj Stepiianus of Byzantium ^ as a name for the land 
of the Qo]?dyaei. There is, however, one more gentilic 
adjective, seemingly derived from the same root, which must 
be considered. The Cyrtii are mentioned by eeveral classical 
authors as an Asiatic tribe who were, like the Kaidiichi and 
the Kardakes, famous as sUngers; thus Strabo says that they 
dwelt in Persia, near Mt. Zagros betide the Mardi,* and that 
they lived by robbery,^ and both Polybius * and livy * 
record their employment aa micrcenaiy slingers. The habits, 
therefore, and the locality of these people combine to connect 
them with the Karduchi, while the short vowel preceding the 
termination (incorrectly lengthened in the variant Cyrtaei as 
in certain other forms), which is common to all forms of the 
name Qnrdii, Qurti-e, Kardli-ochi = Kaidiiebi, Kardfi- 
kes, Goidy-aei, and Cortltl'oni, ric.), and of which the 
importance will be seen later, offers philological confirmation 
of this argument. 

The name then passed over iuto Syriac as Qardil,* a knd 
defined as lying between the Turu-l-^Abdin, the Zagros 
mountains, and Jasirat-ibn-‘Umar, a district overlapping the 
territory of the Karduchi and now occupied by a population 
predominantly Kurdish. The lengthening of the final vowel 
is due to the reluctance felt by the Semites to form words 
terminating in short vow'els, so that this short vowel, which 
has been shown to be essential, bad either to be dropped or 
to he supported by a weak letter; thus Gortu-kh became, 
according to Syriac custoin, Qardu-w, which in its turn formed 

^ St«pb. Byz,* OonlyaBa. 

* Compare the note, quoted balow, in Land’s Antai. Syr., ui, p. 33^. 

* Btnub.p Qtayr.^ Kii, J3> B33j; iv, 3, 7S7. 

* Polyb., JTut, V, {;2. 

S Uviugi, ab Urb. CojuLf 40, 9 (whore thay aia called Oyrtatu), 

and S&, 13. 

* E.g. Bflrh&braeys, l^imocamm (Hunt 21SS. L), 36 v,, Ascmaus AfsTitiit 

(ibL, fiiO), S3 V. ; Fcdr. Or., ■Simeon bar Sabba’a, cp. 23 (and 25); Wright, 
Coial. of Syr. MSS. in iht B.M., Ui, oL 
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Qardu by the couleacmg of the weak letter w in the preceding 
short Towel. That this is the true explanation of the ternuna- 
tion is shown by the parallel form in early Arabic ; there the 
final short vowel was a/ as in Ilarda-kes> and this gave rise 
to Qarda-y, whieh became Qarda.® In one passage the Arabic 
version has Qiirduh where the Syriac has Qardii^'* but tliia is 
exceptional; usually Qardu ia equated with Qarda.^ 

The town of Jastrat-ibn-'Umar, the capital of Qardn^ is 
called by several names in SyriaCf which are inatrnetive from 
the light which they throw on the gentihc adjectives formed 
from the same root. The following forms are in use 

Gazarta d'Qardh [Wright^ C^l of S^r. MSS. iit tJie Ltbr. of 
Cmtibrid^o Univ., ii^ p, 746 ; Forshall and Eosen^ Oatal. 
MSS. Or. m M. Brit., pp. 103a, 104&; Assemannij Bxbl. Or., 
ii> pp. 251 Zj, 2G6&; Earhebr., Cftron. (Bruns and Kirsch), 
p. 329). 

GaaartS d'ljardwitha [FcrshaU. and Eoaen, op. cii.^ p. I02a; 

cp. Asaemonni, Cat. MSS. Bibl. Apa&t. VaL^ iu, p. 355). 
Gasart^ d'Qardawaye (Wright> Catal. of the Sifr^ MSS, iii ilte 
Brit. Mas .3 iii, pp. llSla, 11S26). 

This last name gives us the gentUic adjective corresponding 
to Karduchij Gordiaeb etc., with the Syriac ending for the 
plural; and this is the commonest form in Syriac.® Further, 
a note in Land's Anecdota Syriaca (vol. iii, p. 332) definitely 
states that the QaidawayS and the J’larudayfe the ancient 
Maidi) lived together in ABsyria. A later form, however, 

^ Ths NadioTLiuLa pDoaduuoed QBuda as Qonda, which without doubt 
contributed to the Arabic Qarda {Adia p/ Afftr^j- 23, 2). 

’ Avri et SIlbK, dt PatK i/eei. (Qwmondi), p. SO t XlftTw. tdi- Pair. 

Nesi. Oomn. (Gumomdi), pp. 3, 10 ; Bohldhurt I7S, S; At-^barl, lil, 
610, 3: Iba 132, &; 133, 3; Ibn Rusteh, LOG, 14 ] les, 12; 

Ibu KhurdMhbih, 73,12; 24S, IC; Mos'edi, Tant>i/t, S3, 12 ; Ibc H&uqd, 
14S, 13. YAqut (i, 476] ha^ Qhili^ which hs says thnt psople pronouaced 
QardA Ooiupar^ Eiqanda in ATabia {Ae■^b., iii, 610, I). 

* M arl (Besold), Syr., p. 98 = Ar,, p, 9^. 

* ISlLas of Niedbie (Baoth^cn) in AbfumdL /. d. Kundi dtA Morsad., tlll, 
3> p. 17. 

= Aasemautii, Bibl. toI i, pp, SOio, 3&£(i; Chfthot, N&i. Synods m 
JTariceff «1 Eajfraits f Pada], s, p. 165. 
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weakened the j into a h, giving Kaitawaye,^ of whose identity 
with the Qaida ways there can be no doubt; tor a scholiast on a 
passage in the Syriac Life of Mar YabhalaM atates that the 
KartawayS are the Quudiy^, whom the Hebrews and 
ChaldaeauB called Qnrdiy6 and the Persiana Kuid^ and that 
these Qardaway^ are from the mountains called Qardh,^ 
And this note conhims WTdldeke^s suggested identification of 
the hill in Syria called in Syriac Telia d'Qundayi and in Arabic 
Tfillu-’I-Knrdir** The usage, however^ varies even in the 
pages of a single author; for, if the copyists are to he trusted, 
Barliebraeus employs the forjua hotli with 2 
though QardG and KlflrdayS predominate. 

Forms Fousn is Editions of Barhebhaeus 

Qardu (regularly, as stated above). 

Kardii (a variant reading in Cftrcn., p. 63^). 

Qardawttyfi (CJtrcJir-,, p. 01, and Ohrm. Ecd., Abbclaog and Laiuy, 
& h, p, 7 &). 

Qurdayfi (CAron., p,. 306i and ChroA. Ecd., p. 731). 

Knrdayfi [Chronr, pp, 329d 33S, 554, D75 ; see also derivativos 

Iroin this form in CAro?i., pp. 153, 151, 2*53; OhroR,. Eccl., 
p. 569)/ 

The foims which were in use in Aramaic need not long 
detain ug, foi they are themselves little more than deviatioiis 
from or corruptions of those employed in Syriac, while the 
passages themselves are of little or no importance. Onqelos, 
following the Syiiac translation, calls Mt. Ararat, where the 
ark came to rest (Genesis viii, 4), Qarda^; Sa'adiyah’a 
Arabic version has Qardu' and the Targdni of JemsaJem 

1 CSiabot^ ojjL tif.p n, II. 43S (Syr,, p. IBd); TuEQjI d'MargHir GovernorA 

(Budge), p, 98, at; Bedjaci, Acta Mari^jat ii, ^73 3 Wrigtit, of 

MSS, tn Mai,, iii, p. l^ZOTo- 

^ M(ir (Bedjau), chap. £!¥, p. 1^1 h 

^ Naldcko in Zl>UQ„ isuc, pp. 419 ff. 

* Oompftiro the form KflnlayyA in & writer of tbc twelfth a.d. 

(Johanuiea af Niaibia, in Asseinanni’a Or„, ii, pp. S21-S), 

* The Arabic accennt of Abu-l-Pamj (Pocccke), 13, bas ** the naOEmtain 
of the Qord which IE celled Al-Jiidi 
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QartiliiLi' lecalling tlia form Kardyaos of Dio CassiusH 
Elsewhere in the versions of the Old Tegtament (2 Kings xix, 
37 = Isaiah xxxvii^ 38, and Jeremiah li, 27) the same place 
is called Qardu and ita inhabitants QardawayyS,. In Rabbinic 
Hebrew also the phiral Qard^wayln is used.® Eurther* in one 
place Kardil is cited as a vatiaiifc for QaidQ,^ but no importance 
should be attached to such minute diffcrencs of orthography 
in later Hebrew. 

It has now bean ahown that these diverse forms—Qarda (or 
Karda), Kardiichi, Gortochi (and Gordi), Kardakea and 
t^tii, Gordyaei and Cordueni, Qardu and Qarda, Qardawayef 
Qurdaye^ Kartawaye and KurdayyA, efc.—in spite oi their 
di^erencea, have a common descent. The weakening both of 
the palatal and of the dental is a phenomenon common to 
the Semitic languages in their decay, hastened in this case by 
the foa'eign tongues through which the original name has 
been tiangmitted, whereas the short vowel following the 
dental and preceding the termiuatioji has been preserved 
almost without exception and thus establishes beyond a 
doubt the case for their identity. 

But can these forma be identified with the Persian and 
Arabic Kurd,* which has no final short vowel and which has 
retained k as the initial letter throughout its history ? Are 
the people designated hy these names the Kinds of the Persian 
and Arabic writers ? To take the second question first, 
tOie answer must be in the a^rmative, for several reasons. 
The Sumerian Qarda on Lake "Win and the Qurti with whom 
the Assyrians fought in the mountains of Asu—which can 
hardly be other than the modern Hazsu—occupy precisely 
the same territory as the Kaiduchi, who beset the retreat of 

^ Ths totm QafdCn ogcuiB aloci in and in thn 

MAndaio QreOt Book (i, 330. Si) in refftrSQCt to the satfle paaaago. 

* 7*bhanH!ih^ St, ICo. 

’ RAbbiuDwiti on Bsi>d Baihrdt 31a. 

‘ Tfio tflUal plural in Aialjw is 'Akrtld^ but thiftiDe Onoa Ootura MidrfJ 
{'Abdu-’LEssit, Uulrij in Jfftdj'ftfli IX^ iv^ pp, 253-3) as A 

valiant in one MS, for tho regTitar form. 
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the Ten Thoufiam^^ while the territMj described as occupied 
by the Gondyaei or the Cordueoi is merely an extenaian of 
Kardhchia, juat os modem Kurdistan is but a vastly expanded 
Gordyaea or Corduene. The habits also of all theae peoples 
are precisely similar; they are a race of mountain-dwelleraj, 

a people hardy^ strong* savage* impatient of the yoke* 
addicted to rapine, and tenacions of the government of their 
national chiefs,” ^ And, lastly, it must not he forgotten that 
the ancient scholiasts so identified them; something perhaps 
of the sort was in the mind of the old scholar who connected 
the Kardakes of Strabo with the Persian hirda, and sneh 
undoubtedly was the intention, of the translator of the 
Chronographia of Elias of Nisibis in a passage which speaks 
of " the Kartawayfi who are called Jacobites "* and which 
he translated into Arabic as " the ’Akxad who are called 
Jacobites while the annotator on the Life of Mor 
YabJuddhdt as quoted above, is even more oKpUeit; 3,gain, the 
’AJcr4d are stated in the Chronidc of Barhebraeus to have been 
the people who were formerly called the Kurday3.^ 

The philological connexion, on the contrary, can hardly be 
maintained, in spite of superficial resemblances and certain 
attractive parallels. Thus it ia possible to point to many 
instances of the Semitic q passing over into Persian as ^ or 
especially in foreign words, an argument strengthened in this 
ease by the weakenii^ ol the q into A: aotuahy in the Semitic 
forma and by the confusion to the true letter which the various 
forma in Armenian and Greek are likely to have caused * 
and the resemblance between Kurd and Qarda, together with 
its descendants* is striking mdeed* But it is imposaible to 
account for the loss of the essential overhanging short vowel* 
which seems to be radical in aU except the Persian and Arabic 

^ GittKJQ. Jhcline and J'ftii iAe Jk/tnan Smpiri, lix. 

* S*» Beuitligen m AbhandL /. li. dts ™i> 3, p. IT. 

* A^aaciAimi, j&ttL Or^t ii, p. 36(1. 

* Afigyrian JOKtl* or Jisrdu = PeiaLail ffurd o-r JSrifri (valiBiit), eit!. i 
flimilariy ths Penaiia Kirmdn bdCime Qarmaa tQ Byriat 

JRAS. JUT-? J923k 
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fonas. In tltia point the preaent wjiter agrees Tvith Noldehe,' 
hut he ia unable to foJIow^ him furthei- For this scholat 
further objects to the identiftcation on the gionuds that the 
term Qardu only refers to a limited aieftj whereas the Kurds 
cover a wide esctent of territoTy ; he would therefore derive 
the name Kurd from the Kyrtiif who have been mentioned 
above and whom he assumes to have been dbpereed far and 
wide over Persia and Media, arwh in over the whole 
country occupied by the modern Kurds, Against this it can. 
be urged that there is no shadow of evidence for this assumed, 
diffu^on of the Kyrtii^ that the overhanging short vowel 
seems no less essential to the Kyrtii than to any other 
form of the namet atwl that the territory round Jaafrat^ibn- 
‘Umar was precisely the place which would be called the land 
of the Gortu-kh, for it was the only part of the rich river- 
lauds of the Jazirah on to which they encroached, while 
Jaairat-ibn-'^tJniar itself was the only town in those parts in 
which they confititnted the predominant element iu the 
population ; elsewhere they were pressed back by the Arabs 
into the barren mountains, the cradle if not the birthplace 
of their race, and thenceforward they spread northwards,, 
eastwards, and towards the south-east, where in the half- 
inhabited mountains the natural desire of a prolific race for 
expausion met with no reabtance. But in their brief sojourn 
in the Jazlrah they had made their mark, and they left behind 
them not only their name but also those of their people w'ho 
preferred the easy life of the cities to a strenuous esdstenoe in 
the hills. 

If, then, the name Kurd ia philologically unconnected 
with that of the Qurti, what is its origin 1 It js not far 
to seek ; we have seen that an ancient scholar connected the 
Kardakes with the Persian word Herein lies the 

solution of the problem; for what is more natural than that 

^ NA^delCjei, umJ Kurd^n m sur Aiiin G'tscAfiiAJi vnd 

GeOffra^ie : f jtr If. Xifptflf pp. Tl—SiS; Ee? aiaci Hartmaim, 

pp, 00 
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the Persians, hearing of and perhaps dealing with these Qnrtf, 
should apply to them a Persian word which not only closely 
resemhled their proper name bnt also admirably described 
their character ? The Persian gurd or kurd, which seems to 
have been derived torn a common origin with the Babylcman 
gardti or gardu^ signifiea " brave valiant or warlike *\ 
and bravery and the love of iighting are the ontstanding traits 
of the Knrdish character. From the Pergiaua it passed into 
Arabic, whence it became the coramon European name of 
the Kurds. 

Additional Note 1 

The present writer can see nothing in favour of the view of 
those aeholars who would identify tho Guti or Gntu with the 
Kurds; (see the articles on KiiTdistoii in the 7)iustiottn«ifie tJe la 
Giographie unh^rsdh and in the Encyclapadia ; 

cf. Sayce, ihitf, iii, p. 103). 

Additional Kctr 2 

In hand's A^J^eidoltt Spriam, i, Geographioa>, fol. i r., Syr., p. 23, 
there occurs a mention of the Bardayfi. who r each to Lake 
Thoapitis ” (ic. Lake Win); as these Barday4 are apparently 
unknown from any other aource, may not the reading be an error 
for Kurdayi, the change from to "UjP bring very alight I 
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Further Arabic laseriptiom on Textiles (11) 
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\ PEEVIOUS flrticia ojithe same subject appeared in tbe 
for 1918^ p. Mr, A, P. Kendrick bas kindly 
supplied a pho’bc^raph, obaervationg, and a description of 
the following fabric;— 

Woven silL texlde in Vicioria and AUfert Museum, 
No. T. 122. 1921. 


This stufi is ’woven in blacky pale-blaej and buff-colour. 
The pattern is in throe horizontal, stripes. The middle stripe 
shows the figure of a leopard seizing a gazelle beside a tree* 
Each of the others hfls an Arabic inscription. The design on 
all three stripes is repeated in a continuous band, the length of 
the repeat being inches, Tlie atripes ace black, with tliin 
parallel black lines bordering them above and below. The 
pattern is in bnJf-coionr^ the foliage being heightened with 
palc'blue. The atnlf measures lOj inches in length and 
inches in width. The width of the middle baud is 1J bches 
and that of each of the outer band a 1| inches. 

The fltnff ia probably 'the end of a long bu3-coIoured scarf 
Or Avxapping. It was given to the Museum m 1&21 by 
Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Gayer-Andersom C.M.G.* L.S.O., who 
has also given a similar piece to the Arab Muaeum at Cairo. 
The burial ground where this stuff was found haa not been 
ascertained. 

The inscription consists of— 


_^ui aui jikui > 


Olory io our lord the Bdltan en Nd^k. 
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In the fragment in the South Ejensington Mnaeum, which 
is depicted in Plate V, the word " en Nasir " b nautilatedj 
but it appears clearly in the fragment at Cairo. The Cairo 
Mufleuin kindly supplied a photograph of this piece. 

The Sultans of Egypt who adopted the title En were 
the famous ^ Yxisuf (a.d. 1171-S3), and the 

Mamluka Muhammad ibn QalS^'un (a.d. 129S-1341), Ahmad 
(a.d. 1342), Hasan (a d. 1S47-61), FaTaj (a.d. 1399-1412), 
Mu^iaiumad ibn Qftht Bah (a.d. l496'-8). IJVom its having 
been found in Egyptj the stufE is almost certainly attributable 
to the leign of one of them; but, apart from the poBsibility of 
its not being related to an Egyptian monarch, the inscription 
by itself gives no precise indication of date. 

Mr. Kendrick observes that the character of the design ia 
not inoonsisteat with a date in the reign of Muhamniaifl ibn 
QalcLhm, who waa the most celebrated Mamluk Sultan of 
Egypt and has left his name on numbers of works of art. 
He is of opinion that it is not likely to be earlier, though it 
may possibly be later. 

He points out that there are two other silk fabrics known 
with the title Bn Na?ir woven into them. One of theni, 
a green ailk damask in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was 
described in this Jmtrud in 1906 (p. 395). It waa found in 
Egypt near Asyut, and it bears the name of the Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Qal4*1in. The other ia a brocade in St. Mary^a 
Church, Danzig, woven on a black ailk ground chiefly in 
flat strips of gilt leather, with pairs of parrota in large polygons 
meant for circles, and Chinese dragons filling the intervening 
spaces (Lessing, fifeipehe pi. 109). In this piece 

there occura the title En Nisir in a abort inacription which 
is woven into the wings of the birds. 

Mr. Kendrick also remarks that all three stuffs ace quite 
different from one another in colour and design, but all show 
a connexion with China. The Chinese origin of the pattern 
of the Danzig brocade is unmlatakable, and there can hardly 
be any doubt that the weaver was of Chinese nationality* 
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Both the green silk damask and the subject of the description 
in this article show dear traces of Chinese influence in their 
design, but it is doubtful whether the weaver of the damask 
was Chinese and unlikely that the weaver was Chinese in the 
other case. 

In a passage to which Professor Karahaoek drew attention 
rnany years ago, Ahu el Fid&^ {iv, 96) relates how he was 
present himself at Cairo in a.u. 1324 when ambassadors 
from Abu Sa'ld, the Mongolian Sultan of Persia^ brought to 
Muhammad ibn Qalfl^fm among other presents eleven Bactrian 
camels laden with stuffs nianufactured in Abn Said's 
dominions with Muhammad’s titles inwoven. The brocade 
at Danzig may well be one of these. 

Bated Inscription of the Baum id Period 

Inscriptiona giving the actual year of manufacture are not 
at all common on Muhammadan, textilea. The following occurs 
on a small piece of silk tapestry which was included in the 
recent Engcl-Gxos sals at Paris:— 

' ' ■ 

A photograph of the stuff is given in Plate VT (a). The first 
line of the iuBcription consists of part of the bismillih^ tlie 
second of the number 448. The number, which comes at the 
end since the second line is reversed and the bismill^h must 
have been at the beginning, seems certainly to indicate the 
date. It corresponds with A.D, 1056, The year faUa w'lthhi 
the reign of the Phtimid Khalil El Miistansir, and the character 
of the inscription is similar to that of others in the South 
Kensington Museum collection which bear his name. 

The Museum possess a fragnaent identical in ornament, 
which may possibly be a piece of the same stuff. This 
fragment is jepioducerl in Plate YI (&). Mr. Kendrick 
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lias kindly supplied the photograph and the ioUowing 
description :—- 

Munsttm 2117 - 1900 . Saracenic silk from Egi/^t. 
2^ in. X is. 

Warp : White silk ; 04 to 1 mtih. 

Weft: Colonied silk (iredj blue^ yellow^ green, ’\yhito). 
Tapestry-woven: Vortical slits are not sewn up. 

From El-Kli^ga. Given by Eobert Taylor, Esq. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE classical KAMI!! OF CABGHEMISH 

A good deal of ink has been epilled over the questdon of 
the nama under ’which the city of Caichemish was known 
to the clftsgi cal ’world, Hitherto it has been assumed that our 
only authority for it ’was a passage in Ainmianua MarcellinuE, 
the reading and interpretation of ’which have been disp’iited^ 
though it was clear to everyone who had no particular thesis 
to defend that according to the Latin historian the name was 
Nintis Yetus, “ the Ancient Ninus,” and that the city meant 
was the Biblical Carchemish. 

Last summer I was reading Fhilostratus’s Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana and these came across a passage (Z?e ViL Ap, Ty. 
xin:) which has been strangely overlooked ^ hut which con¬ 
clusively settles the question. The statement of Ammianus 
no lojiges stands aione^ but is supported by a Greek writer of 
the second century who (or his authority) was personally 
acquainted with the place. The passage in Philcatratiia is aa 
follows t ti<pn£i/€iTat #ii'j T^if Apj^atap Ntpw, ^ ayaKfm 
tBpuTai TpoTTon ^up0apoir. '^EtTTi Sc apa Tds 7 
Ko-i icipaTa tmv icpQ-fuifiaiV ^Kicpov^i ptKpa xal oTop’|« e^A,tll'Tc^^ 
'EvTatj&a ^laTpi^ovTij wai TrXedftj ^wl^yrt 'fffpl fou A^yaXparo^ 
^ ol flcal TTpof^n/rat, TrpfftFe^otnjo'e Aupt^; 0 iViViof, oi' 

«-or* ^vuaTToBrjpijtrai oi, xal ^W^fiTropov rfit^ea^a^ 

^tXflcro^iaT Tfdiprf^, Ki^*- ttoW^ t’oD tirSpO? Stac&Jtfacrdac^ 
ivytioB^h airrav /rai ^TiXdtca’; Tyt oSoOj 

p.kp fie cot . . . (3^5-) 

TrapiotiTii^ Se ctuTsu^ ft? pia^v tkv 'Trorap^v, o 

0 t'TTi^e^Xrfpivo’^ tw Zivrfpc-ft irpoc to Tripaxtov ffat 

TjpJirii p Ti . T^tf Sf 'KOTapMV pi<r^v o 

Ttypi^ tXTTOipaCj^i ical h 

Apollonius hod been lecturing at Antiochj, and as soon sa 
the courae of lecturea was finished started for Mesopotamia, 
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Oh his way to the pJissage across the Euphrates at Zeugma^ 
the moderji Birejek, " he arrives at the Ancient ifiinia* where 
there was an image in barbarian style, representing 15, the 
daughter of InachuSn Small horns protruded from the 
shouldeia, as it were just budding.” While he was looking 
at it and asking questions a certain Dauiis, the son of Ninls, 
strolled up to him, whom he had known previously j in fact, 
they had studied philosophy together.^ Apollonius proposed 
that they should conttnue their journey together, and 
accordingly they passed on. to Zeugma, where the custom¬ 
house officer pointed to the tariff and aaked if they had 
anything to declare, to which Fhilostratus replied: “ Yes, 
the wares, namely, of philosophy.** It will be noticed that the 
ride from the Ancient Ifinus to Zeugma seems to have been 
a matter ol a few hours only, and that there was no river to 
be forded; consequently the Ancient Ninus must have been 
north of the Sajur. 

Dr. Hogarth has pointed out to me that the " image ” was 
that which formed a landmark on the site before the mound 
of Carcheroish was excavated by the British Museum in 1879, 
and ia noticed by Pococke in the seventeenth century and 
Drummond in the eighteenth century, just as it was by 
Philostratua, But whereas Philostratug supposed what axe 
really wings to be horns, Drummond imagined them to be the 
vcstmeuta of a “ Byaantiue ecclesiastic ”. The monument is 
now in the Britbh Muaeum, and represents the goddess of 
Carchemiah, with an inacription on the back relating to the 
building of certain chapels and the bke by a High Priest of 
Carchemiah “ and King of the Kaaiaoa (or Kusiana) ol the 
Double-City ” [Tyana), The notice of the image is an 
interesting proof that PhUostratus or his authority had 
visited the spot. 

A. H. Satce. 

^ ap^£r«[iiity a pative of tho place, tis fathor'A name 

ffu derived irom Nina, the epoDyunoua goddcMof tho city. 
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THE IDEWTIFICATIOM OF SATYAPUTHA 

In spitfl of the attempts recently made^ it is to be 
regretted that tHe question of the identifiicatioii of the 
Satyaputra kingdom (of Asoka’s Eock Edict No. II) 
still remains unsolved. Perbaps the failure is due to 
focussing attention on the wrong point. It is a mistake 
to suppose that etymolo^cal interpretations, how^ever 
ingeniona^ would throw much light on a question like the 
present. The highly fanciful character of such inteipretatioiia 
is well illustrated in the recent attempt made by Mr. T. N. 
Suhramanlam January, 19'22) to connect Safcyaputra 

with the “ K6^ ” of Kongu D&sa on the ground that they 
are spoken, of in literature as truth-loving people {sai^a ^ 
truth). Professor Krishnaswami AiyangaPs view 
1919j p. 581^) that Satyapiifera (= satH-pnlrQ^ or children of 
women who are saii or “ peculiarly chaste ”) refers to the 
Nairs of Malabar, roiglit prvtna fade appear noorc plausible; 
hut it, would Certainly puazle very much those who are 
acquainted with the early history of Malabar. One cannot 
understand why Asoha took the trouble of devising such a 
fancihil name unknown to history, while in all O'ther cases 
kingdoms and peoples were mentioned by him in their well- 
known ntames I 

The legitimate approach to the question seems to be to 
inquire whether the name “ Satya " had been formerly used 
to denote any locality or region on the West Coast. The 
aucient literature of that country must enlighten us on 
the point. Early Tamil works like ^ilappadiffdram aud 
PaihupdUu were composed on the West Coast; and 
subsequently there arose agglomerations of Malabar legends 
such as K&raldlpaUi and 

In at least two places in the refersnee ia made 

to a locality or kingdom called Satyn-’hhU^ini^ The KSralolp&tii 
is a legendary work of uncertaiu date, and though it professes 
to give a continuous history of klalabar froin Para^uraraa*s 
days, it is replete with, anachroniams and inaccuracies, which. 
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tend to discrediit its historical value, nevertheless^ there is 
no harm in relying upon it for topographical details of the 
kind we search for. The work cxiste in many verabuSj which 
are not all alike. The following page numbers refer to a 
printed copy (Basel Mission Presa^ Mangalore) ^ published by, 
or imder the snperviaion of the late well-known Makyalam 
Eqholn^:^ Dr. GKindeit. 

p. 33: Then Vijayau Perumai erected a fortress at 
Vijayan KoHam. That place xs called Satya-bhumi, 
because Arjuna, one of the Pandavas, performed 
austerities there for a long time." 
p, 47 : “ The fortress of Valarbhattapam (ajid the country 
around] is called Satja-hhhmi ; to the right of it stands 
the ChSraman, fortresSn” [Tks translation is mine*) 

The ierritcry referred to in the above quotations corre¬ 
sponds to one of the ancient political divisions of the Malabar 
Coastj vk. KUpiikat ■ which^ according to KiralMpattij 
esrtended from Permnpuaha in the north to Pudnpatanam 
in the south (roughly Nqartli Malebat including a portion of 
Kasergode Taluk, South Canara), At some later period 
this region came to be called (and a part of it ia still called) 
Kolathumd —the Kad or Kingdom of the Kfliathiri (or 
Kdlft) dynasty. KCla is perhaps the most prominent royal 
line of the Malabar Coast: vaiioua tdmzhis (or ofkhoota) of 
it ruled in former days, principalities cxrtendiog from ElimaljL 
{the northernmost point of Malabar District) to Cape Coxuoriu^ 
Yalarpatanam, mentioned above, was one of their principal 
scats, and a noted holy place of Malabar. The great royal 
family of Travancore, it may be mentioned, is supposed to 
be a southern branch of the Kola hne, 

Y^e have, however, no evidence to affirm that the Satya- 
putra of Asokak edicts was none other than, the KOla dynasty 
noted above, except the fact that the country which once 
was called Satya (afterwards Kupaka and Kolat-hunEd) was 
ruled in later times by the KolathinsK "We know also that this 
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dynasty is an ancient one, that it had a dietinct exKteace as 
a Mjagdom^ and that in certain literary records CiiSra and 
KCla arc mentioned side by side, suggesting thereby that the 
dynasty at one tune was mdependent of the Gh^amans, to 
whom it Bubsequeaitly' became subject. The Chcra dynasty 
originally ruled only Kerala pioper—i^e. the country south 
of Ktlpaka (or Satya)^ estendijog down to KaunSti in Central 
Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk), South of it Jay the 
political division of MUsMha (South Travancore), which was 
then ruled by the Krishaa-worshipping Ay dynasty of 
l^epherd kings. But at some later date Knpaka eeentB to 
have shifted to the fiOutt^ for in a latex passage in K&alob 
patti we find the name applied to the southern political 
^ divjgion. This change perhaps synchronized with the 

migration of KOlathiria to the south and the foundation of 
\ the VSnad (Travancore) royal family. The oountiy around 

t Attnngel (south of Quibn), one of the principal seats of this 

latter dynasty^ ia usually called Khpaka in JMalayalam poetic 
works. 

Even if Professor Krishnaswami is correct in interpreting 
Satyaputra as Satl-putra, it certainly is di&cultto believe that 
the name refers to a people or tribe devoid of ruling power. 
We must rather look to some royal dynasty that followed the 
law of MarumakkatM^am, and suoh a family is the Kblathiris. 
So fai as we know^ the Chaa royal line was regulated by the 
ordinary mode of aucceaaion through sons, hut in the various 
families of the Kbla line property and title invariably 
descended in the female line. Kings were more or less like 
managera of their eistiors^ estates. The Attungel family, 
before it merged in the principal Travancore dynasty, was 
always ruled by queens. Even now the queen-iriother of 
Travancore princes is known as the Thampuxan (nder) of 
Attungel. One would naturally be tempted to counoet this 
dynEtsty with the “ noble kingdom ruled by queens ” 
mentioaed by Megastheues. Thus the above mterpretation 
would very well fit in with the K&lathiri Dynasty, but this 
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identification* however ingenioiia* is mtLer aiiEipicioga^ Boeing 
that there is no fnrtlier evidence oJ any dynasty ox tribe 
having been nailed SatJputra either in liteiatuxe or in 
inscriptinns. 

We may therefore provisionally identify Satyapntra with 
the ruler of Satya Kingdom (probably Kslathiri)* which lay 
towards the north of Cheraman’& kingdom (K^ala proper). 
Why the mkr is colled Piitra (son) b not evident, Kerala- 
putra b apparently the Sanskritized form of tlm Tamil word 
Cheraman. In Sanskrit literature Malabar is always Kniala, 
but the name Kcralaputra is found* apart from Aaokab 
e<liots, only in Giseco-Roman accounts of India (Pliny^ 
Ptolemy, and tlie Psripht^s), and even there in distorted forms 
like Kerobothros (Ptolemy), Ceelobothras (Pliny), Cerobothra 
(P^Ti^tis). Satya is not mentioned by these writers. Is it 
because Satya had in the meantime been Bwaliowed up in 
the Chera kingdom ? Or because the Satya rulers had 
migrated to the south and become meoiporated in the Ay 
political division mentioned by Ptolemy (Abi) ? Very likely 
Satya wae a small kingdom, and the importance it ataumed 
in Asokab eyes may have been due to tlie spread of Biiddhbm 
and Jainism there. We know that both these religions 
gained a foothold on the coaat before Asokak days, 
and possibly it waa owing to this fact that Satya and Kerala 
are not mentioned among those to which Piyadasi sent 
missionaries “ for the conquest by the Law of Dharma ” 
(Rock Edict XII), while those are expressly named among 
the countries for lyhich he madeeurativie arrangements (Rock 
Ediet II). 


OXFOHP^ 


P, J. Thoma. 
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THE ANTHEOPOS ALPHABET 

In the course of my rcmairks on Mr. A. K. Brown's 
Andamatir Ishtid^m in tte issue of April Iasi;, I notod that the 
Anthropoa alphabet -wag not a happy one. I would like to 
emphasize the point. A tree is known "by its fruity and puttmg 
the Antlwopos alphabet to that test in a language all 
Englishmen knoWj let u$ see the result for ourselves. 

On page 1065 of voL n a specimen of Southern ” English 
is giveOj WTitten in " Anthropos I reproduce it here 
tierbatiiyi et 

3r Anglais (sod) 

*727. Ej 5^ seKt 

mni js san. ai veri brait, ai miz in iyafc; 
w'en ai vaiz, it js d4i. ai luk in yo w^iudou wi^ luai 
bvftifc gouldji ai, en tel yu w^en it js taim get ap; end ai 
Bfti, slaged, get ap; ui dount lain yu fft )ai in bed en 
aliyp, b^t ai sain yu t| get ap en wak eu tiyd g-ii 
w(1k fibaut. 

If anybody would like to argue that the above reproduces 
English correctly, I should like to join issue with hiuir 
E,g the Epecimen begins with the sun, aaya *\ Here (h is 
rendered by z^. Kow, whether the z here is a misprint for 
5 or not, I do not propose to admit, as an Eugliahuisn, that 

in is a a at all, Kor can I admit that the vowel in. su^.$ 
is long, Why write e to represent it ? 

Next, I observe that the " Anthropos ^ is made to repre¬ 
sent the sound of the vowel in the, a??i, an, and (writtcu both 
|u aud end), and at. It is aJso made to do duty for o in ta 
(t|), for « in {bgt)j and a in aboiil (ebaut). It represents 
also or In for (fgb Afi an Englishman I must mention that the 
true sound of the vowels in tfie^ am, and, at^ io, Jmt, and otoirf 
is not by any means the same in all of them, even if spoken 
quickly bo as to approach the neutral vowel. 

The Anthropos alphabet gcia into further confusion atill 
when it writes f| ioT for, and thus faihs to appreciate the liquid 
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r of “ SoTitliem ” EngliBh. This failiue to represent (i.e. to 
liear) the liquid r turns up in another forra^ and vre find yiyut 
'Written yo (as the American Negro pionoimc^ it). Lastiy 
this failing is found to produce a grotesque travesty of English 
hy writing sluggard os staged I Now, wliatever “ Anthropos " 
may tbinh:) the liquid r of English is really audible to aliens, 
for tlie Indian languages trill or roll the r, and yet I have never 
seen an Indian^ when transliteratmg or tranflcribing English 
into bis own seriptj ignore the English although in speech 
he wdl usually trill it, as does tlie ** Northern ” EnglEhman. 
This means that the Indian hears it. Therefore it exists. 

The horrible form sidffed reminds me that " Anthropoa " is 
hazy as to the English neutral vowel because, besides bet 
for buif it writes sin for sun, sl^{ed) for skiff, and ap for 
as if the vowels in sun, stufff up differed from that in bui. 
A combmation of this hariness as to the neutral vowel with 
-the failure to appreciate the trilled r produces a true horror—- 
uioJi for v?orh I Again, when the Englishman does trill his r,'' 
“ Anthropos " is so upsot that it invents a letter r- to 
express it. 

The English '' lisps ” the surd and sonant ih {ih as in tking 
and respectively) evidently bother “ Anthropos though 
they are common in many languages. Thus we find ze and 

for the, but wi^ for mik The Englishman’s spelling shows 
that he regards the sounds he writes as fA as liquid forma of t, 
whereas the European Continental pronunciation and the 
** Anthtopoa *’ spelling show that th&y are regarded on the 
Continent as a Jriud of j and c. Shall we say as liquid hisses ? 

I perceive also n^iin for name, dei for day, s^i for say, 
Tyst for allyp for skep, rlyd for read, windou for windou?, 
gouldp for yoldeti, dount for don% As an Englishman^ I am 
inclined to assert that the long vowels in m/mcy day, say, 
east, sleep, read, window, ffolden, and don^t are not diphthongs 
in the month of the man in the street. 

I further observe that although ** Anthropos ” writes 
SM for says, and laiz for m;?, it also writes both ia and is for 
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is. Hfire ■ I^GTe oomes to the fore tlie weil-knowa Mid- 
Continental oonfuaipii between, sard and senaiitj also 
observable elfiewhere in the world. 

As regards English^ then, the specimen, is not only a travesty 
of the langaagftj but it is also not even true to iUelf. It 
indicates an incorrect ear^ and therefore shows itself to be an 
unsafe guide to the student. The question at once arises; 
what kind of a guide is it to the student in the case of other 
languagea ^ 

Seriously, if this is science, Is it not better to continne to 
be nnaeientiiic^ and to look upon the words of a langaage 
when spelt out on paper by nati’t^ speakers aa idiograma 
to be learnt, jnat as one has to learn the 3 onn?lg that the 
spelling repreaente 1 

C. Temple. 

STTtIA,QTJE ET KABATEBN"' 

Thia note was written in a diHerent tone and put in an 
envelope ready to be sent to the Editor of the Joitmal, when 
my eyes fell on the obituary notioea in which the lamented 
death of M. Ciermont-Ganneau^ the scholar with whom it 
deals, was registered. With the words of praise lavished on 
him by Dr* Cowley I gladly join^ and the two unfortunate 
mistakes^naistahea they are—found in his oommunication 
referxed to above were doubtless committed by inadvertence 
and bona fide, because keen as his insight was in the doruaiu 
of Semitic epigraphy, Syriac waa not really a subject in which 
he apeciaHaed. The present communication should be con¬ 
sidered in its way as a tribute to bin memory, because, following 
the example of great men, be would have been the htet to 
acknowledge and to correct an error into which be might 
have fallen: Etto^ huimnum est. 

1. The Syriac word or with the Eense of 

“ sepulchral vault, funeral crypt" is well attested, I need 
only refer the reader to Tft£sauntSt pp. 2S30 and 2432 (where 

^ Sea tbe last numter of JfiAS. IdSSi, p, £B3* 

OBAS. JOLT 1953, ■!*& 
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TiTitten with a or a pi)j to Aodu’s (a,v. where 

wiittea with a waw or a to Manna’a VocabulaiTe, 19(K), 
pp< 4S9 and 4C0 (where written with a yjaw or a 2 ^, to 
Pognon^a Inscn;pii<m& Sitmt^^pies, 1908, pp. lB-16, 18^ 43j 
I0i”5 [where written with a J>4), etc. The uae of a nfSip 
or a ^ in thia word ia quite facultative, ainoe both of them 
have the aamc sound (viz. irowi) according to the East Syrian 
way, where ^ ifi pronounced like a wdw, as stated in mj Syriac 
Gramraax 3^ In a note of my article I drew attentioii to 
the fact that some copyists have written the word with a 
in the East Syrian way, but M. by oversight, ondta 

to say 30, and. writes: ** I'auteur embarrass^ par ce mot . . . 
propose de corriger graphiquement Further, in this 

part of my article f waa dealing with the translation of the 
word that Mitchell has erroneously rendered into “ souls ”, 
and not with the orthography of the palimpsest of w^hich I had 
spoken in an eaxliei: part. 

% The Syriac word cannot have the meaning of 

" sepulchral vault ”, and I repeat here my warning against 
its registration in this sense by future Itiicyigraphers, and 
remind them that in the Bphremic teoct deciphered by 
Mitchell is CGrtainhj a misreading of The word occurs 

in two places where Ephiem is speaking of the natural element 
of some animals (pp. 40 and 73 of vol. i). In the first of them 
Ephrem says :— 

“ Becanse every entity which exists la contented if it is in 
ita own place—beoauae that i$ the place which belongs to its 
nature: as fish in water, as moles in earth, ea worms in wood, 

. . .” Obviously we could not change “ aa moles in earth ” 

1 Aqai into " as moles in the sepulchral vaults”, 
without assuming that more than nine-tenths of the moles of 
the world are not in their natural element. 

The second passage of Ephrem. is equally decisive : If 
these fishes do not long to go up to dry land and to soil 
themselves in the mud and the earth of the 

moles . . .” 
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Furtter^ I beUeve that I bavt read all the known Syriat 
worts in print or in MS. found in tlie libraries of JQast and 
West, except a few msigoificant and nnpubliajlied ones in the 
litrarj of Mount Sinai, and I liaTe never come across the word 
with, the gratuitous meaning of “sepulchral vaults 
and I promise my deep gratitude to any one who will show 
me this word with auch an unuatural meaning. 

A. MnraANA. 


NOTE ON ABAB PBOVEEBa 
Maulawi Abd'-el'Hai Sahib^ Professor of Adah at the Osmaaia 
University College^ Hyderabad, Ueccan, has just published 
a apegimen of a larger work on thia branch of Arabic literature. 
The specimen consists of twenty-’three paragraphs dealing 
with idiomatic expieasiona and proverbial sayings, based on 

the theme which in its various formationaj and 

combined with other expressions, yield a variety of formulas. 
His abstracts are drawn from the Diwaus of poeta, as well as 
prose works on oia^oi, even comprising comparatively modem 
writings. The pamphlet begins with a note on the phrase 

^ the author says, expresses purity of 

race and nobihty of character. In explanation of this he adds 
that the Arabs, northern aa well as southern, were originally 
whitc^ while their Abyssinian slaves were black. The variety 
of meanings found in these combinationa is really Burprisiug, 
because the average reader of Arabic texts has only a limited 
survey of such phrases in his mind. Particularly interesting 
are those expreasious which allow opposite meanings, as e g. 

is used for praise as well as blame. The author's 

oolloction is Illustrated by suitable quotations, but the material 
is not easily exhausted, Tt is rather strange that he did not 
quote the psss^es Qor. iii, lOS; xvi, GO ■ xxxix, 61 ; and 
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xliii, Wli 0 n the larger volume appears it will form a useful 
reading-book for beginners in the study ol Arabic literature^ 
especially' as the compiler's explanatory notes are very helpful. 
Needless to say, inany of his items are to be found in the 
dictionaries^ yet to have them together on a Email compass 
with comments is of distinct advantage. 


H. JllRSCKJrELD. 


NOTICES OF BOORS 

Indioa 

1. Qjeschichte jjiBR LittiiratcKk Von Br, M. 

WiKTEETTira, Dritter Band. 9 J x 0^, xii -h 696 pp. 

Leipzig; Altenburg printed, 1922* 

The method of Dr* Wintemitz is not tbat of Taine, who 
presents us with & pathological study of a nation^a moral and 
intellectual life iUuatrated from its literature, not that of tie 
arid and inaccurate Brockelmann, who furmehes a skeleton 
composed of little more than names of writers and their works 
classihed by periods and subjects^ but a via in which 

the material is divided according to aitbjecta but th& skeleton 
ia clothed with hve flesh by giving in each section a lucid, 
historical and critical survey of the literature embraoed in it, 
illuminated by copious translations of excerpts and abstracts. 
Thus his “ Geschiohte ” is not only a work of reference of 
enormous utility to students* but is itself literatiore of no mean 
order. The magnitude of the task which he has accomplished 
may be judged from the fact that the first volume saw the 
light ia 1904* and the esjMcit felidier, oil which we heartily 
congratulate him, was penned in October, Z922. The present 
■volnme, which deals with the greater part of classical Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literature—namely poetry, drama* grammsT* 
lexicography, philosophy, law, poUty* erotica, medicine, 
astrology, astronomy, and mathematica—displays ths same 
merits as its predecessors, notably wide knowledge, lucidity 
of style, orderly method, and above all calm judgment, which 
is indeed a rare and precious quality in a writer treading a 
path so beset with the darkness of ignorance and the sprues fattii 
of superfitition and prejudice. The verdict that the Kantiliya 
Artba'^tra is probably not much earlier than the fooirth 
century a.D* (p. B23) ia typical of the anthor'a sane critkasm. 
Perhaps he may be said to have slightly lapsed from hia usual 
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caution in cjrediting Bhasa with the nuthorsliip of the recentlj 
publiflhed plays ascribed to him, But even here he accepts 
the attribution with “ a certain reserve (p* iBi fi.); and he 
adduces on p. 187 a mimber of facts which lead hun to the 
just oondusion. that is not very ancient, and is 

nearer in date to Kalid^a than to AivaghOm. One of these 
facts, fcom -which he has not drawn, all the inferences that it 
warranta^ ia that “ Bhasa " in Pratimd v mentions a 
iflstra by Medh^ttithi, which almost certainly^ in onr opinion^ 
is the famous a work that Dr, Winternit® him¬ 

self admits to he probably a product of the ninih century a.d, 
(p, 454 ; cf. Jolly, E^ckt it, Sitic, p, 31). The ascription of 
the plays -to Bhasa in particular is really based npon the 
coincidence that one of them is called Svapna-vasavadatta ; 
but Dr, WiniernitE himself shows that a coincidence of this 
kit;d proves nothing, as he notices no less than iAree Kumara- 
sambhavas (cf. p, 193, n. 1). We therefore venture to hope 
that when he revises Ms book for its next edition be will 
realize that there is no good reason for attributing the plays 
to Bhasa in particular or to any other ancient dramatistf and 
will therefore treat them simply as anonymaJ 

^ On cthflT hanrf he is fier>vfl,|w e, Jittle to* Cftutioiie in cloubUng tie 
identity of Bh^rtrhsri the jpoet vith Bhartrinci tie la^ieian and 
gTamuarisu. I-teuig relatfe that tio latter became times & Buddhist 

moiik, end ae nltaa lapsed. There is in this notLiuE eneutihlly iueou&tsteiit 
with the expciiBecaa tin poet reveivled in iis vorfloa, oxeept that 1-tsing 
repieaenfa him ae » Bnddtiiit and lenorofi hia poem?. A dhinsaD pdJgcim 
eoaoly cfr in oacrihu^ Buddhism to a ition^Biiiddhiet (the seven 
oonmsionA and lapace are reminiecwit of Che talfi of ClttaluttUia in 
BhamToapa^a-a^'h,, xii, and the somewhat hi^-bcoWed ” tirclta 
with whieh held couverse would paj little notice to a scholar^a 

poeticaL parorga. With these deductions, the story fully hatmomsM with 
the poet's character. Lapses from, the religio ca life were Common amouf 
notably in the oeae of Ali^Lkka-Vachahar, The comhinatioii of 
parts Is common in Lidia: Caitunya gained Rome reputAtion a legioiaTi 
before he became a reli^oua singer and apoHtle, l^rihar^a is as famous for 
his as iw hia WsiMdAfya, and many raapCitable 

Jlifi divines have composed highly erotic poetry. 

Wa venture to append a few roapeotful ad versaria. p. 40: the skotab 
of the history of the Guptas needs some ^^ualifioation aiaoe the publication 
of the DamodarpuT plates; and it ie perhaps going too far to aay that 
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The only weak point in the book is the painful inadaquaty 
of the trcAtment accorded to the vernacnlats. Apart from, 
a few passing refcTonces in footnotes, practically all the notice 
that they leceive is an appendi^t of leas than twenty-seven 
pages modestly styled Ein Blick auf die nemndischo 
Litteratiir ”, in which the ancient and modern literature of 
Tamil is allowed scarcely more than three pages; those of 
Kanarese, Telugu* and MaUjalam are dismissed with the curt 
statement that they are less important than Tamil; and the 
Aryan vetnacidanj are treated with siinilax superficiality, 
except Bengali, to which are allotted twelve pages—out of 
which seven are occupied by TagoiCr G-reat as arc the merit* 
of this work, it is not a " Gescbichte der Littcratur 

3, A Eieuogeafhy of Eeliqiok (mainly Aveatan and 
Vedic). By Jamshedji E. Saklatwalla. 9^ X 4, 
hi + 142 + xvii pp. Bombay, 1922 h 
T his book, which forms No. S of the " Dorah J. Saklatwalla 
Memorial Series is absolutely the worst and most 
unintelligent compilation that we have ever seen. None 
of the entries give adequate bibliographic data ; many ol them 
are merely titles of books or aiticleE without statement as 
to where and w'hen they were published ; and in almost every 
line are to be found the grossest inisapellings and misprints. 
One example will suffice: under the letter P wc read “ Ptein, 
Ar Sand—buried Cities of Khoton 

Kolidofia^fi dnciiption of ^ Af^Aa-^ula Inavos doubt tbat 

it TFafl Lis boixiit (jtp. -42, *4]i, p, 140: GuToiuJ^a UpadCia^Atftka ia not 
fios unbataiiiitct Zeit stMamenii " (see J«4r voL itiriii, p. 177>, 
p. 303 1 the Btatament rcgardu^ Kiug Sfidraicft that ” his nanio ocvun 
iieiEh«r «a inooriptioiiB nor on corns " ia SDiaewhat raielea^ing ; h kiug 
naiDsd SucLtaIea is known fram inscription {Ep. Ind. Ap^ 642,640}, 
though thers is ao ftTideniM tO OqauiBot him with SOdraka of th* 
Wtrccll*katihaH 213 J the name ol tha play should bcs spelt 
Aatjhmialow or iijatnioinn. p. 267 i tha dictum thftt " tho f*bto arow in 
literature itwW, and in ill probability be^3llged from the oEiteet to Swrajpit 
artafioSal poetry may bft right, but the proof is laelanif. p. 44'3: 
AnsndafSrtba is quite diSareat from Aolndagiii, p. 44^ ; that “ the 
Sankbya-system originaUy ia mqt ha«d like that of the Vedanta upon 
Bxpoaitioii of Scripture, but wm attached latw to the Voda and adopted 
into BrabmaniaffL", h qoito possible, but It is not " certain ^wce JDr, W. 
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S* Studies about the Saitskbit Buddhist Litekature. 
By Aitdrzej Gawkokski. 9 J X 6|, i 4- SO pp- W 
Krakowie^ 1919^ 

4. Notes sdk les Sources de <iUEi.QUEa Drames Indiens. 

By Andrzej Qawronskt. 9^x6f, i + 92 pp. W 
Krakowie, 1921, 

5. Notes on tee Saundarananda, By Andrzej 
Ga^vronskt, Critical and explanatory. Second seiies, 

sa pp^ "W" Krakowie, 1922. 

These little books form respectiviely Nos. 2, 4, and 5 of 
the “Mtmoifes dc la CoaunisBion Orientale de I’Acad^mie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres M. Gawronski is 
a anper-polyglot: he draws for dlustiataons upon the literature 
of almost every language in Europe and Asia, and the reader 
is somewhat surprised to find him refraining from quoting 
Chinese. The first book contains notes on Buddhacarita^ a 
study designed to prove " that at the time of Aivaghosa there 
existed at least. Book IT of the RaTuayaiia [but most probably 
the remaining genuine books also) in mucL the same form aa 
it ia known to us to-day critical notes on the printed text 
of the Jatakamalaj observations on the relation of the 
Divyflivadana to A^vaghosa’a poems, and critical notes on the 
Saundarananda. These bear teatimony to wide and carefnl 
reading and considerable ingenuity ; but in textual criticism 
M. Gawroiiski has something to learn. Several passages that 
he tries to emend are perfectly sound (e.g. his alteration of 
jturme yt^occAMira ipiSmdmiftAaA on p. 78 to Mrmi ifugaccMi 
sa merely shows his ignorance of the common figure) j in 
ofJiers his suggestions are often too daring to be probable, and 
it is only rarely that he convinces us. The second work consists 
of four essays, which are interesting, though some of tlie 
author’s views seem to us rather subjective. The first treats 
generally of linguistic and stylistic influences in Indian 
literature^ and urges that, as ia especially shown in its use of 
synonymst Sanskrit is a dead language (a proposition, which 
we think requires some qualification)^ aud that therefore 
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Sanskrit axitliors prooe&d ratlier by imitation tliau by inspiia- 
tioo. The second disoussea the origin of Act iv of the 
Viknim6rva^ya; it points out tliat the essential features of 
that play are found in the Sudhanavadana of the Divyivadana^ 
and ai^es, not very convincingly to tis^ that Kalidasa drefT 
his version of the atoiy from a folk-taJej but at the same time- 
was influenced by the Mystery-pkys of the Krishna cult, as 
evidenced by the Gita^gSvinda. An appeudk suggests the 
possibility that the ^kuntala also derived its plot from 
a popular form of the story. The third examines the influence 
of the Meghaduta upon the Malati-madhavaj and the fourth 
proves the plot of the latter to recur in a Turkish folk-tale^ 
which must hence be of Indian origin. As to the third work,, 
it must be admitted that the unsatisfactory state of the text 
of the Saundarananda gives considerable scope to the 
emendatory imagination, and some of the authoir^s conjectures, 
such as anrt^ in vi, 17, and dud^tnbhasah in xvii, 45, are 
attractive. Others, however, arc less happy, and some are 
quite needless, such as the alterations of vivartyamariah in 
iv, 44 , m xiv, 39 ^ and vitriffrh^a in y, 47, Even the 

best of Sauskrit poets do not invariably write precisely what 
exacting critics like Dr. GawroAeki would demand from them. 

6. Gaekwad^s Oriental Series. Nos. X^XVIII. Baroda. 

64x9j. Bombay printed, 1920-1. 

The mere catalogue of these volumes—all of them editions 
prindjKS —indieatea that the treasures of mediaeval Sanskrit 
literature, far from being exhausted, arc only half revealed. 
No. X contains (1) the Hmimlra-mida-f)^ardaifi&f an Matorical 
drama of considerable merit by a Jain divine, Jayaaupha, 
glorifying the victory of Vlradhavala ova the Moslem invader 
Hammira and his success in dissolving a coalition of hostile 
kings, through the statesmanship of the famous brothers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala and the latter's son lAvanyasimha; 
(2) the same poet's Yastupai/i-T^jah^p^-pra^a^ti, seventy- 
seven verses on the history of the Caulukya dynasty and 
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tte family of Vastupala and Tejaiipala; (3) thirtean versea of 
a panegyric poem or slvti-kao^ni ■ and (4) Udayaprabha's 
SvkrktrlarUi-Mlolim^ a poem of 179 versea on tlie same themes 
*s Jfo. 2, but carrying the royal pedigree back to Vanaraja. 
Noh XI contains Soddtala's Uda-^a-sundan-hsUJid, a campti 
on a Jain legend. In Ko. XII we have (1) Ihe MaM^iiidyd- 
vi^mbana by Bhatta Vadindra (Mahadiva), a treatise on a 
form of syllogism with commentarisa of A.nandapuroa and 
Bhnvanasundaia, (2) Bliuvanasnndara's La^hu^ahd-vidyd^ 
vi^rnham, a short tract on the eame, (3) Kularka^s 
vmh^idya-s^ra, aphorisms on the same, with anonymous 
commentary and Bhuvanasundara^s gloss on the latter. 
No. Xni is the first part of G-t^rjara-kavya-sai^iilia^y 

a collection of old (jujarati compositions in verse and prose, 
chiefly on topics of Jain rehgion and legend, with a few 
Sanskrit pieces^ Ko. XIV is a bulky ’work, the Jina-dh^nnui- 
or of S5maprabha, de¬ 

scribing in Prakrit (Mahara^tii and Apabhram^a) and Sanskrit 
the history of the Cnulukya king Knm^pala (with a sketch 
of his pedigree) and of the great Jain divine Hemacandra, the 
latter’a preachings, and the kiug^s conversion to Jainism, 
No, XV contains Bha-sarvajua's Gav^-Mnkd, eight verses 
summarhung the theories of Paiupata VSgaj with an anonymous 
commentary and appendices,including wrfer alia the Karavar^ 
TndMtmya, the sacred legend of Karwan, where was born the 
famona YOgI LakulKa, the reputed incarnation of Siva. 
A lighter vein is tonched in No, XVI, the 
a work on music ascribed to the mythical NMuda. No. XVII 
consists of a catalogue of the library of Kavlndrficarya 
Sarasvati^ a learned Dekhani Brahman who flourished in the 
first half of the seventeenth century ; bis collection, now 
unhappily scattered, was remarkably rich and catholic, 
embracing works on Vedic and other religious literature, 
law, philosophy, science, and bellea-lettres, and seems to have 
included some very rare and valuable MSS. liSat we have in 
No. XVIII the yaT^a-yrhya-siUra, a short code of domestic 
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rituals, wbich the editor ascribea to the first and second 
century a»d. A word of recognition is due for their labours 
to the editors, Messrs. C. D. Dalai (who has edited Noa. X, 
XIII, and XV* and luihappily died before completing No. Xl), 
E, KrishrLamacharya (part of No. XI), Mangeah Eamakrkhna 
Telang (Noa. XII and XVI), Maniraj Jinavijaya (No. XIV), 
R. Ananta Krishna Saatry (No. XVII), and R. Sanaa Ssstiy 
(No. XVIII). 

7. ]&hi-Ballala-tiiia£]1!ito BHOJA-pJtABAsrnHAn. Adapted to 

the reqniTements ol students going up for the Matricula^ 
tion Eacairiination of the ludian UniTersities. Edited by 
Pandit Upembeaijath Vlr^yAEm;sKA^JA. 4th edition, 
7^x5, siviid-l^a pp. Calcutta, 1920, 

Ballala's romance is fairly suitable for use as an elementary 
Sanskrit test, and the present edition is a handy adaptation 
for the purpose. The English rntroduction shows an 
intelligent attempt to do justice to the pseudo-bistcritiai 
character of the work; and the text, to which are appended 
notes in English and Sanskrit, is tolerably accurate, except 
for a few misprints. 

8. Notes oy a Study of the PREDutijrARY CHAirrnEs of 

TEE Mahaehabata. Bj V. Ve3?kataceellam Iyer. 
6^x5t, 10 + 416 4-XY pp. Madras, 1932. 

This is a very ingenious attempt to diaantangle by meaios 
of analyais and a comparison of the ancient Telugu. version of 
the Mahabb^ata the diverse elemeatg, original and. spurious, 
which a succession of unscrupulous, diaskeuasta have woven 
into the inharmonious whole of the !Mahi.bharata. Many of 
the autheu^s conclusions seem to be quite sound. His style 
is hvely and interesting, and be has done iveh in calling 
attention to the Telugu version, for, as Nannaya lived in the 
eleventh century and Tikkana in the thirteenth, their transla¬ 
tion throws valuable light on the nature of the text (or texts) 
upon which it was based. The book is one that will have to 
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be serioxislj considered when the hercijle^iii task of con¬ 
stituting a critical test of the MahabliMata ia undertaken in 
earnest- 

9h SsnSCTlOifS FEJOli the BAUDH-^-YAKA-GUttlVAPAET^r^Ti- 

SUTHA. Academisch pToefschrift ter T'crkrijging van den 
Grand van Doctor , . . aan de EijkBunivcrsiteit te 
Utrecht . . > door P. K. U. Hahtino. 9gx6i, 
i; ^ i + :xx)di + fiT pp. Amersfootj 1923. 

The Paii^istas or supplements to the Grliya-stitra of the 
Echool of Baudhayana contain a number of rituals which in 
character are midway between the old Yedic cults and the 
later or classical Hinduism, thus forming a transitional 
st£^e in the development of Indian religion which hitherto 
las not rec^ved adequate attention. Dr. Halting lias there¬ 
fore done well to publish these selections, which he has 
critically edited with an Enghah translation and introduction. 
They comprise Prainas II, xui-xv, xvii-xix, xxii; III> iii-x; 
and IV, ii. Though the literary interest of these semi-Vedic 
and aemi-Puranic rituala is slight, Dr. Harting is well justified 
in the assertion that they do help us to understand the 
development of liturgy, and they bring some new facts con¬ 
cerning mythology "; and he has performed his task as 
editor and translator with much skill and ample though 
unobtrusive erudition. 

10. La BnAGAVADorrl, Traduite du Sanscrit avec uue 
introduction pat Emile Sewaet.^ (Les CIssaiqnes de 
rOrient.) 9x5i, afipp. Paris: EditionsBossard, 1933. 
h'o schoki is better qualified than Senart to present the 
Gita in a Trench garb, and it is almost superfluous to say that 
his translation is worthy of him. The hand of the maater is 
visible throughout the hook. Perhaps he would have 
lightened the task of the student if he had furnished analyses 
cf the often incongnious currents of thought of which the 
Gita is composed. In his thoughtful introdnetionj M. Senart 
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refuses—^quite rightly, as it seems to us—to accept theories 
like those of Garbc, which dissect the Gita mth the scalpel 
of logic; he regards it not merely as a handbook of the 
emotional reli^on of the Bh^avatas, but as " un recueil de 
strophes et de moreeaux que la tradition centrals de la sects 
a groupie autour de son id^e maitrcsse which is a somewhat 
disputable pxopositionr Does he mean that the Gita Ls made 
up of a miscellaneous collection of largely anonvmous verses 
expressing heterogeneous points of view on theology and 
philosophy, which have come together more or less by chance 
in Bhagavata circles ? Granting that the fervour of a new 
cult is quite strong enough to fuse various incongruous ideas 
together in its meltiog-pot, and that the inoonsistenciefi of 
thought in the Gita are most naturally explained thus, we 
must stiU suppose that there was a writer, if not writers, of 
the Gita, a man or men who cast it into its present shape 
partly by incorporating old materials and partly also (though. 
M. Senart seems to ignore this function) by paraphrasing anew 
current ideas. Such a man would uot be strictly logical; 
but he would not be a merely mechanical transcriber, and 
so one wishes to uuderstand his intellectual position; and this 
is the one point on which M, Seuart does not enlighten us 
as fuUy as he might. 

This book, like the other volumes of the aeries to which it 
belongs, is defaced, by deliberately hideous and clumsy 
woodcuts which have not the least suggestion of Oriental axt. 

11. BHAaAVAjjolTA. By Dr, St. Fr. MicHAiiSKi-lTVEEi^sKr. 

Texte Sanscrit. 9x6, xii-l-48 pp., 2 plates. Paris: 

Varsovie, 1922. 

In this book, which forms Ko. 1 of the " Publications de la 
Soci^t^ Asiatique de Vaisovfe ”, Dr. MichalskhTwieuski 
presents in romauized tcsnslifcerstion the text of the Gita 
from the edition of Schlegel and Lassen, with a few variant 
readings noted on p. 46. It will he very useful to young 
students, especially as it is fully punctuated and the comhined 
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Jong vo’w^oJs are marked by being printed in italics. He has 
added to it a preface which perhaps is hardly adequate as 
a critical estiinate of the doctrines of the Gita, but makes 
amends for any deficiency in this respect by paying to its 
supposed merits a tribute of ecstatic admiration. After 
lamenting that it is not yet appreciated in Europe at ita true 
\>«jrth, he proceeds; " L^hakine puissante de Tid^alisme 
qn’elle exhale, Fenvoke de ses id^es, la grandeur de ses 
oonceptionSj rampleux gigantesque de aea reves et de ses 
images, la beauts choisie de la langue, lea codes lumineuses 
de ses strophes, la simplicity avec laquelle elle rysout tes 
4mgmes dtemell^ de Funivexg, la eagessc, profonde et claire 
de son enseignement—tout oela fait que dans la littyrature 
enropfienne on trouYcra k peine ime oeuvre qu’on pourrait ’ 
mettre 4 ofity de Bhagavadgita.*^ Well, we must confess to 
some doubts, 

12. Tse Nyaya-SCT*^s of Gautama, with the Bhi^ya of 
Vatsyayana and the Yartika of Uddy^Whara. Translated 
into English with notes from Vachaspati Mjshra''s [sic IJ 
** Nyaya-Yartika-Tatparya ”, Udayana^s ** Parishuddhi" 
(and Bodhasiddhi, Vardhamana'^s Anvlksanayatattva- 
bodhfi), and Raghhttama's Bha^yachandra. By 
MAhamahopadhyaya Gaijoanatha Jha, M,A., DXitt, 
Indian Thought Series, Yols. ii-iv* 9| x SJ, Allahabad, 
1917-19. 

A melancholy interest attaches to these volumes, " Indian 
Thought ” made ita first appearance in 1907 under the able 
editorship of George Thibant and Ganganatha Jha, and 
seemed to have before it the prospect of a long and prosperous 
eareer. The translations ol philosophieal works issued in it 
were uniformly good, and the only point on which cavil could 
fasten was the detestable system of transliteration forced 
upon the series by some misguided and inconsistent enthusiasts 
for phonetic innovation, an example of which is furnished by 
the title of the present work above, in which the disagreeable- 
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ness of tlie system is alleviated only by the inconsistency "with 
which it is applied. And now Thihaut ia dead, and " Indian 
Thought after bravely living through eleven volumes, haa 
also expired. The loss to acholaistip is great. But the work 
achieved by the series ia one oi lasting merit; and of it 
magna fidt the work of Ganganatha Jha. The stout 
volumes now before us are as good as anything that he has 
produced, and that is saying a great deal Probably no 
European can approach him in the maetery which he wields 
over the rugged realms of Indian philosophy; and in the 
mazes of the logic and epistemology of the Nyaya-sutra and 
their commentaries he has had full scope for his skill. Wo 
congratulate him on the conclusion of his labour of love. 

13* The PAnTACO^?AMAj?i of BunJiHArjHCsACAitYA* Edited 
by (the latcl M. EAtrGA Ajcsauta, M,A*, Kao Bahadur, 
and by S. KtinprsWAMT M.A* ► . . with a com¬ 

mentary by . * . K* Yekkatesvaea Saetri and D* S, 
Satakopa Achaeya. 0|x 6, D+a+S+ii+^TG+xiii pp. 
Madias: Gk>verpment Press, 1321. 

Xti£ work—a Sanskrit poem in ten on the legendary 

history of the Buddha, on the same lines as AivaghS^^e 
Buddha-carita, and proceeding as far aa the coniiiieat of 
Mara—was first brought to notice in the Bavddha-grantha- 
,im, No. 2 (Colombo, 1908)* which printed the text down to 
ij;, IS. The present volume contains the whole text* as far 
^ it is known* together with a m by two modern pandits 
which has the merit (somewhat rare in modem commentariea) 
of explaining dearly and briefly what needs explanation, 
without useless parade cf erudition. The ascription of the 
poem to BuddhaghiSsa is evidently fiodfious ; the style and 
vocabulary (wLict even includes from the Arabic 

na^iT) prove that even bir. Knppuswami Sastri's assignment 
of it to the ifth-seventh centuries is too generous* and suggest 
a considerably later date. It is, however* free from the worst 
affectations of later poets; though freiiuently mdmed to 
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prolixity and tedious variations on commonplace tkeioes, 
thie flutkor generally avoids excessive obscurity, and some¬ 
times succeeds in atriking a pleasing and gtaoeful note. Taken 
all in all, the poem is a meritoricma contribution to Sanskrit 
Jiterature. 

14. Sirp.ARi>ASAOE. Unteranchungen but altiiulischen 
LiterstuT- und Sagengesck iektCK Yon Jabl Chakpentieb. 
9|x6^j 399 pp, Uppsala, 1921. 

In this work Professor Ckarpentier presents a critical text 
of tke SuparpMhyaya with translation and exposition, 
preceded by a study of the literary character of the poem, 
which he aasigns to tke epic genus, and followed by an 
examination of the mythical elements contained in it. First 
he considers the Akhyana-thcory applied to the J^-veda and 
Snpar^Mliyaya, and then the Drama-theory; neither of 
these, in his judgment, can be applied except to a very limited 
degree to tke Eg-v^a* He next analyses the legend of the 
SnparpSldhyaya in detail, gives tke text and translation of the 
poem, considers its relations to the other versions of the 
legend, and lastly studies its two main motifs^ that of Kadru- 
Vinata and that of tke churning of the Ocean, in the light of 
comparative mythology. The work is scholarly and Stimu¬ 
lating, and it will be read with inteieat even by those who 
-do not share all the author’s opinions, 

15. Manuuki SiKSA, or Tke pkonetical kcearise of the Atharva 
Veda. Edited . *' , with an mtroduotion, appendices, 
and an index [in Hindi] by Bhagavad Datta. 9 X 5^, 
pp. xviii-l-25, vi, vii. Lahore, 1921. 

16. Bmhat Sarvantjxramnika [ife !] of the Atharva Vet>a* 
Edited * . . with an introduction and an index [in 
Hindi] by . . . Kamgopala Shastri, 9 x 5^, xlii -h i -f- 
204 -h xx5i pp. Lahore, 1922. 

17. The I^-vedapbatt^aehta with the Commentary of 
UvATA. Edited . . . with introduction, critical, and 
additional notes, English translation of the text, and 
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several appe-ndioes by IUIatjigal Deva Shastri, M.A., 
D.PhiL Part of tke introduction, 10 X 6|j 33 pp. 
Oxford : University Press, 1023. 

The MaodfUti ia not & novelty, Iraving been previously 
printed in Yugalaki^flra Yyaaa^a (Benaiea, 

1893), and tlie value of tlie present edition lies in the variant 
readings from three MSS. whick it fumislieaH The editor in 
hia preface deals with aome intereating points connected with 
this e.g, ita relation to the Rgveda'pTati^akhya and 

Yaska, the age of the existing Sik^, and the lefercnces 
found in Vedic literature to Ma^Gka, the putative author of 
the Mapdiihf- Oa the fiiat problem hia conclusion is that 
the basis of the Prati^akhya ia earlier than Yaska, and ita 
final recenaioa later than his time, ao that it quotes him (993) 
and ia in turn quoted by him {105)> Ee jjustly admits that 
the amount of original material in the Mapd-uki is extremely 
meagre, the major part of its teachings being derived from 
other ; and he believes that the verse zvi, 7, which 

coincides with Manu u, 218, was borrowed by it from Manu, 
but hie viefl^ as to the antiquity of Manu is by no means in 
harmony with our western prejudices. Of greater importance 
is the Brbat-sarvanukrarnanika of the Atharva, which performs 
fox the Fouxth Ygda the Bame function, as is rendered, to the 
First by Katyayana's Sarv^nukramapL It is not altogether 
strange to students, thanks to the full notice in "Weber's 
Berlin Catalogue, Bd. II, Abt. i, p, 79 (ETo. 1487); but the 
present edition is ampler than the MS. described by "Weber, 
containing eleven pskUits. The editor has given ns in a long 
Hindi preface his views on the antiquity of the Vedaa, and of 
the Atharva in particular (it is mterestmg and certainly new 
to us to learn that the Atharva had an influence on the religion 
of early Egypt, etc.), and on the canonicity of the Atharva, 
as to which, he maintains that the term chafiddi}^, commonly 

1 The flvidwiM for tta Rpr. quotma- YmIca ifl nat very cooTincing, heiog 
only the usa of the defiiution (105) m jK^Ia-fraferfii 

ia Nin 1, IT. 

JRA3. JOLT 1923. 
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understood to mean tlie denotes the Atharya like¬ 

wise. The introduction to the Piati^khja. ia a welcome 
pTocdise, the sample of Mth Mangal Deva Shastd’s critical 
theory auguring wed for his praetice, and we look forward with 
pleasure to the publication of the rest of the book. There 
is ample room for a new edition of this ancient manual of 
Vedic phonetics, and the one thus harbingered seems likely 
to mark a distinct advance. 

18* BucnnisT Lboewus. Translated from the original Pali 
text of tlie Dhammapada Commentary by Eugene 
Watson Eueunoame. Harvard Oriental Series, 
vols. xxviii-xxi* lO^xTJ, S vols. Cambridge, Mass., 

1921. 

19. Buduhest PiBAnLErS. Translated from the original Pali 
by Eugene Watson Euelin.oame. 9^ x xxix d- 348 
pp,j 1 plate. Hew Haven, 1922. 

20. AnUBUDDHA. BuXtDHAGHOSA TnERa'S PATtAMATTHAJOTIEA^ 
or the commentary to the Khuddakapdtha. . * . Edited 
by . . . WELtTiTiY^ D^WjCnanua Th^ra * . . revised 
by . . . Mahagoua Siri Nanissara Th]£ra. 10 X 6 |, 
i + vi -h 176 pp., 1 plate. Colombo, 1992* 

21* BlIADANTACHAErYA BuBUHA J>ATT A MaHA ThERA's 

Mauuueatthavilastni, or the commentary to the 
Buddhawansa of the Khnddaka Kikiya. . . . Edited by 
. . . Yagirala PAftNANANDA ThiSha . . . revised by * * . 
Mahagoda. Siri Nanissaej^. Th]£ea. 19x 6^, viii -p 96S 
pp., 1 plate. Colombo, 1922* 

IMr* Buibngame’s sumptuous volumes are of first-class 
value as revealing the utmost " inwardness of Buddhism, 
for in these legends, fables, and parables we see the very heart 
of the religion, not as a group of somewhat elusive and 
imperfectly comprehended philosophemes but as a live force 
in the souls of men, firing their imagination with its ideals and 
winning their hearts with its message of love and charity* 
They show us Buddhism on its moral side, for better and for 
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worse—often cliildliks, sometimes childish and wiong- 
Tieaded, but sometimes also profoundly sweet and noble, as 
in the stories of Vakkali and the Sick Monk told in tho 
“ Parables The “ Legends are prefaced by an abstract 
of the legend of the Buddha^ a summary of Buddhist doctrine, 
an, account of the Eibammapada, the place of the latter in the 
Canon, its Atthakatha and its nature and atmeture, etc», 
followed by the captions of all the stories. The “ Parables 
(a slightly misleatling title, for the book contains besides 
parables proper a number of simple legends, narratives, and 
edifjring stories, and fables from hagiology and folk-lore) ate 
drawn from the Vinaya, Jataka, and other books of the 
Suttapitaka, the Attbakathas of the Ahguittaxa, Theri-gatba, 
Dhammapada, the Jlihudapauba, Chavanaos’ Ciuq Ceuta 
Contes ”, the Katha-sarit^sagaTa, SutrilaipkaTa, and 
Divy4vadana, with aome mcdiaevEil European derivatives from 
Boddhiat sources. The other two volumes, which form 
respectively vola. id and sii of the now well-known. Simon 
Hewavitame Beijuest, are also welcumfi addltiona to the 
library of the student of Buddhism, being fdl of valuable 
matter and excellently printed. 

22. AxHTAm-SA^iTA, or Legends of Ind. Illustrating 
samples of ancient arts and science of India in her palmiest 
days. By Upe:?j>;uNATn Vidyabhushawa. 
viiid-169 pp. Calcutta, J&20. 

This is a collection of stories in simple prose and verse 
from the epics and other narratives, with English and Sanskrit 
glosses. It will be a useful reading-book for junior classes ; 
but we cannot agree with the Bandit in his opinion that his 
selections prove the ancient Hindus to have beenthoroughly 
conversant" mth aeroplanes, cannons, dynamite, and 
scientific chemistry. The illuatrations are rather feeble, and 
we have noted a few misprints. 

23* Tjte Beginweh’s Sanskrit Graaimar and Composition* 
Introductory and supplementary to tbe Blemente of 
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SaciakrLt GianunB-T, PublisLed. by tbe Calcutta University. 
... By VibyaeeushjLna. 4tb edition. 

5d+336 pp. Calcutta, 1&15. 

The aut-bor^B nnetliod liero, as in most of Tiis other educational 
works, is practical and effective, though the book h not without 
a few slips. The rules of granoTnaT are given maiinLly in 
Bengali, and exercises in English. 

24. A of Htohee Sakskett Ghammae ano Com¬ 
position* By Upenbeawath YmTABHUSiiAErAH Pta. 

r, 11, T^xSi. Calcutta: 1919,1921* 

Tlie object of this work is to teach grammar and com- 
positiou by means of select aphorisma of Paidni explained in 
Sanskrit and English, vsith illustrations from standard 
authors and appendices on the art of poetry and prosody; 
and in carrying out this design the author shows considerable 
fikid and much learning. The student who will have mastered 
this book will be thoroughly equipped for the study of Sanskrit 
belles-lettres on, the linea of traditional pandit-craft, "We 
must confess to an heretical belief that the orthodox native 
method of teaching grammar, especially that of the school 
of Pa]^u, is exceedingly cumbrous and antiquated, and that 
the same leaults could be attained with half the labour if 
.a really scientific mode of exposition were followed. But 
so long as Hindus prefer the more laborious way, they cannot 
have a better guide than our author. 

25* Samskiita-fatha-wal-a. .Sanskrit Eeader. By Pandit 
Upendranath Vidyabnushana. Pts. I, IL 
Calcutta, 1922. 

Pt. i of this useful little work has reached the aeventh. 
edition, pt. ii the fifth, and it merits its success, for it marks 
a decided move in the right direction. The author teaches 
the elements of Sanskrit in a simple, practical manner, similar 
to that of Buehler's Leitfaden, and uses for illustration passages 
from standard narratives, recast into simple form* 
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26 . SiRALA-PAijoATAiTTEAM, oi Panclmtantra for Beginnere. 
By TJpekdkajsath ViDTABausHAiTA. 7 ^x 4 f, iv + ll 2 
pp., Tth edition. Calcutta^ 192 B 

A Itandy edition of the popular fable-book, aimplified as 
to TocabulaTy and 5 a?iiiAi-form 3 , with suitable English foot¬ 
notes. 

27. Helhuth V. GLASE 2 ^A^T, Der Hhjdutsmxts ; Beligion und 

Gesellschaft im heutigen Indien. s:ri-i -505 pp.^ 

4 S plates. Munchen : Kurt WcM Verlag, 1931 . 

The attempt of Dr. v. Glasenapp to preaeut a Biirvey of 
the religioue and Eooial conditiona which together compoge 
the heteiTOgeneoTJts complex called for a lack of a better term 
" Hinduism " has been remarkably ancceasful His know¬ 
ledge of modeiTi conditiorig is extensive^ and he fully realises 
their organic relation to those of the past ■ hence his hook 
may be described as a general outline of Hindu ireligiou^ 
phUoBOphy^ and social life from the earliest times to the 
present day. After discussing India and the Indians and the 
nature and development of Hinduism, he treats of the subjects 
of religious thought (inanimate and animate beings, apirita and 
gods, etc.)j religious literature,, natural philosophy^ moral 
conceptions* the philosophical systems, social life and 'worahip, 
sects* and finally western mfiuences. On the l^t-mmed 
topic, which includes the religious, philosophioal* and political 
movemeufa of modern times* his survey is notably instf active. 
It shows no trace of political animus* and cm the whole 
estimates the facts under review fairly and sensibly. Alto¬ 
gether the book is a good and useful one^ and sound without 
being obtrusively erudite-. So'inc of the paintiEgs reproduced 
in the plates are eKceUent of their Mn,d. 

33 . The Sobia Plakt. By Sj. Beaja Lax. Mdrujerjee, M. A, 
M R.A.S. 6 ^x 9 |, 9 pp. Calcutta, 1922 , 

The object of this little essay is to demonstrate that the 
SOma plant of Yedic ritual is not* as is commonly supposed. 
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the AscUpias acida, but the Cannabis saliva or Indian hemp. 
The negative side of its argument seems to us rather more 
effective than the positive, and the author’s treatment of the 
literary sources is not always convincing; but on the whole 
he makes out a case for hemp which deserves serious 
consideration. 

29. Annual Report of the Mysore Arch^looical 
Department for . . . 1920-2. By Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhaohar, M.A., M.R.A.S. 3 vols. 13Jx8J, 
Bangalore, 1921-2. 

Untoward and most regrettable circumistances have delayed 
the publication of our notices of the first two of these reports 
upon the well-nigh inexhaustible artistic and historical 
treasures of Mjrsore, and our review of them now must be 
briefer than they deserve. The Report for 1920 gives an 
account of several buildings surveyed or re-surveyed, notably 
the temples of Mysore, Koramangala, and Harihar, with some 
valuable observations on the caves of Karle, Elephants, 
Nasik, Ellora, and other places of interest in the Bombay 
Presidency. Several important records are published for the 
first time with facsimiles, in particular two Gafiga grants from 
Narasimharajapura purporting to be from the reigns of 
Srlpuru^ and ^ivamara, which appear to be genuine, though 
they do not throw much new light on the obscurities of Gaftga 
history. As regards manuscripts, it is somewhat exciting 
news that the traditions recorded in Gafiga documents to the 
effect that M^hava I composed a commentary on the 
Dattaka-sQtra, and that Durvinita expounded Bharavi’s 
Kiratarjunlya XV, are to some extent borne out by the two 
discoveries recently made in the Madras Oriental MSS. 
Library, soil, of a commentary on two chapters of the Dattaka- 
siltra and of an Avantisundarl-katha-sara, which in its preface 
states that Bharavi stayed at the court of Durvinita and was 
contemporary with VisRuvardhana (apparently the Eastern 
Calukya) and the Pallava Simhavijuu. The latter tradition, 
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though not necessarily of first-hand authority, well deserves 
consideration. The next Report is chiefly remarkable for its 
illustrations of some beautiful architecture at Belur and 
Halebid and for the publication of two Gahga grants, of which 
the first (purporting to be of Harivarman, in 6aka 188) is a 
clumsy forgery, but the second (of Marasiipha, in iSaka 884) 
has every sign of genuineness, and is of prime importance as 
a document of Gahga history, besides being a noteworthy 
specimen of Sanskrit composition. The Report for 1922, 
which is more slender, has a melancholy interest, for it is the 
last that will appear from the pen of Mr. Narasimhachar, 
who has now retired from the office of Director of Archaeological 
Researches after a service of sixteen years. His record is 
one upon which he and his native State may well look with 
pride. He tells us that ” the number of new records deciphered 
and dealt with during this period was about 6,000, the number 
of Hindu, Jaina, and Muhammadan buildings visited and 
described more than 1,000, the number of coins dealt with 
about 4,100, and the number of palm-leaf manuscripts 
examined nearly 1,800 besides a vast amount of sub¬ 
sidiary work; and how well the work has been done, with 
what massive and exact scholarship the Rao Bahadur has 
laid the foimdations for the history of Mysore, is known to all 
students. We bid hini in his official capacity a sorrowful 
farewell, with the earnest hope that his leisure may be as 
fruitful in scholarly achievement as his previous career. 

30. Bharat-k£ PrachIn RajavamS (Ancient Dynasties of 

India). By ViivfisvARNATH Rfiu. Vols. I, H. 7x5. 

Bombay, 1920-1. 

One of the most promising features in the development of 
modern India is the growth of a spirit of historical research. 
This puralaUodnusandhitsd, though it is still limited to a com¬ 
paratively small band of scholars, and sometimes (as in 
Europe) is not quite as severely objective as stern criticism 
demands, is full of vitality, and has already produced fruits 
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of high merit, wliich deserve syuapathetie recognition bj^ 
western students. literature, however, la nearly all in 
English, and hence the author of the present work haa done 
wisely in writing in bis native Hindi, for thereby he is sure to 
attract a larger number of his felbw-countrymen into the circle 
of his researches than if he had used English as hia veliicle. 
The object of his book is to present in summary a history of 
the chief dynasties of ancieat India as far a$ it can be 
determined, from inscriptions, charters, coins, and literary 
sources ; and so far a$ the ptresent volume goes, ho has been 
thorougbly suocessfuh He gives us in it accounts of the 
Western K^trapas, the Haihayaa or Kalachuris with their 
branch iu Southern Kdsala and the later Kalachuryaa of 
Kalyani, the Paramaras with their branches in Kiradu, 
Hanta, Jalor, Malwa, Vagar, ete^, the Palas, the Senas, and 
the Chauhanas with their offshoots at Eanthambhoi, Chhota 
Udaipur and Baiiya, Nadol, Jalor, Deora, Dhaulpur, and 
Bharooh, He also gives lithographic plates of ancient 
alphabets, which, though rather lacking in hnish, are fairly 
accurate ; and a preface is contributed by Pandit Divipiaeada 
of Jodhpur. The second volume contains chapters on the 
Kali-yuga, the Mababharata and its date, and the early 
dynasties from, the ^iiunagas down to the seventh century 
of the Vikrauia era, including separate studies of the Buddha* 
Mahavira, ^aianka, Yikramdditya, and the Vikrama era, 
Kalidasa, the antiquity of Indian writing {wherein the author 
champions thepatriotic ** view* which does net convince us), 
and Indian historiography. Some of the English references 
might be more carefully printed I it needs a little effort of 
divination to recogmae " Briggs's Ferishta " in Brgg's 
Faritets" (i, p. ^8). The phonetic transliteration of 
Euiopeau names into Indian characters is likewise not very 
successful, Megasthenes appearing as Menander 

as Minait^r^ and Eudemus as lyU^mas. 
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31. K§atriya Clans in Buddhist India. By Bdiala 
Charan Law, M.A., B.L. 8Jx5^, ii-fviii-f-218 pp., 
1 map, 2 plates. Calcutta and Simla; Thacker, Spink & 
Co., 1922. 

The Ksatriya clans described by Mr. Law are the Licchavis, 
Videhas, Mallas, 6akyas, Bulis, Koliyas, M5riyas, Bhaggas, 
and Kalamas; and among these the Licchavis, as befits their 
aristocratic eminence, occupy out of a total of 218 pages 
138 pages, which deal with their name and origin, their 
capital VaUall, their manners and customs, religion, philo¬ 
sophical views, government, and political history, mainly 
from the references to them preserved in Indian, Tibetan, 
and Chinese literature. The other clans are treated similarly, 
in so far as the scantier materials permit. The book is useful 
as a painstaking collection of references, though from the 
standpoint of criticism it leaves something to be desired. 

32. Sarnath-ka Itihas. By Brindavan Bhattaoharya. 
7Jx6, xii-{-177-f-xi pp.; 6 plates. Benares, 1922. 

The author of this work has undertaken the task of narrating 
in High Hindi the history of the famous Buddhist sanctuary 
of Sarnath—the Isipatana-Miga^aya of the Pali scriptures— 
from the earliest recorded times down to the present day, and 
he has accomplished it, on the whole, very well. Beginning 
with the Pali sources (in dealing with which he is not ex¬ 
cessively critical), he proceeds to trace the fortunes of Sarnath 
through the centuries as indicated by the monuments and 
inscriptions found there, which attest the rule of AsSka, the 
^uDgas, ^akas, Ku§anas, Guptas, and later monarchs. He 
then gives a sketch of the excavations made at Sarnath, which, 
beginning from the casual vandalism of Jagat Singh nearly 
130 years ago, have gradually brought to light the ancient 
glories of the place; and this is followed by an account of its 
monuments and inscriptions and of its present condition. 
The plates are of rather mediocre quality, and on the one 
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deipicting Aaota’s kigcription letters are alinoat invisible ; 
but in mckst other respects the little book ia good and useful. 

3S* Veeic AnTjQinnEs. By G. Jouveatj-Duhreuil. 

7Jx4|> £9 pp, Pondicberry^ 19£2. 

This is a short account of the author’s es^mination of some 
ancient rook-hewn graves in Malabar distriet^ which appear 
to have preserved the characteristics of the Aryan tomb of 
the Vedic period, a hemispherical vault with a central pillar 
supporting it, which would seem to be also the fundamental 
design of the Buddhist stUpa ; he connects this further with 
the Vedic house, and finds in the eaves of Malabar even a 
fiinrvival of the Yedic vffnidknya. Whatever the ultimate 
solution may be, Professor Dubreuil deserves our thanks for 
the vigour with which he has carried out his researches and the 
suggestive answers that he gives to these problems. 

34. ViJATA Dharma Sum: His life and work. By A. J* 
SuNAVAiiiA, B.A., LL.B- With a prefatory note by 

W. Thomas. 7^x5^, 8b pp. Cambridge. 

This is a biography and appreciation of a reraarkable man. 
Vijayadharma Suri^ by Ids combination of religious earnestness, 
force of pereonalityj and learniug, stands at the head of modern 
Join teachers, and has dono^auch to revive the spiritual and 
intellectual energies of his community. Not the least of his 
fine qualitica ifi the broadminded scholarly spirit which enabled 
him to sympathize and collaborate with Western students 
in their researches in Jainism and its literature. Mn Suuavala 
does full justice to his ndyaka. 

35. Biunsn Bharat-ka AftTmic Itihas. 7^x4j, xxU 4- 216 

pp. BenareSj 19£2. 

This book is an abridged Hindi translation, by 
Mr. Kesavadeo Sahariya, of the late Mr. Homesh Cbunder 
Huttos Economic History of Erii{$h Indict forms No. 16 of 
the J'jluna-TJiU'jHJoffl series. The muct-discussed. qu^rion as 
to the merits of the latter work need not be reopened here ; 
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suffice it to say that the present volume furnishes a handy 
Hindi summary of about half the bulk of the original. 

36. Thb History op the Bengali Language. By 
Bijaychandra Mazumdar. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. 8|x6^, xviii-}-298 pp. Calcutta, 1920. 

Mr. Mazumdar’s work on account of its learning, vigorous 
style, and bold deviation from currently accepted doctrine 
deserves a fuller notice than can be accorded to it here. 
Opening with a stout denial of Sir. G. Grierson’s theory of the 
origin of the Aryan vernaculars, he maintains their derivation 
from the Vedic language, and explains their variations as due 
to the influence of non-Aryan speech, mainly Dravidian; 
in particular, Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese are in his opinion 
all primarily evolved from one and the same Eastern MagadhI 
Prakrit, and the first two have been influenced in a secondary 
degree by Dravidian speech. We must, however, confess that 
the philological method pursued by him is not always wholly 
satisfactory; undoubtedly many correct identifications are 
suggested, but on the whole his method of comparison is hardly 
adequate, many of the Dravidian words being wrongly spelt, 
and insufficient care being taken to trace modem words to 
their oldest forms. To us the most attractive chapters are 
ii-iv, on the names Vaiiga and Bdngla, the geography of 
ancient Bangla with the connected regions, Gaucjla, Radha, 
and Vafiga (though here, also, many assertions are made that 
need proof), vi, on BengaU phonology, and vii-ix, a fine 
study of accent in Sanskrit and Bengali and of the Bengali 
metrical system, which is of especial value as the author him¬ 
self has won high distinction as a poet in his native language. 
On the whole it may be said that the book is most stimulating 
and suggestive, and that it presents a remarkable mass of 
interesting facts relating to modern BengaU. The author 
has for several years suffered from total blindness; that he 
should have struggled so valiantly against his affliction and 
produced a work of so much merit must enlist for him the 
sympathy of his readers and to some extent disarm criticism. 
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&7. A GkAMWAR of the CHHATTISOAItSI DiALECT OF EaSTEBN 
HiNct. Originally written in Hindi by Hie a Lal 
KAVYOPADHY'A yA * * ► and translatod by Sir Georoe A. 
Geiersojt, ► , . Reviaed and enlarged by Pandit Loehan 
Prasad Kavya-vinod inider the siiperviflion of Eai 
Bahadur Hira Lai. 9x^5, is + 325 pp. Calcutta, 1921. 

Although the literature of ChtLattisgarhi i& of no great age 
and contains nothing comparable to the great works found in 
some other lands of Hindi speech, the dialect itself well 
deserves study^ It is the chief tongue of a wide area, com- 
prifiiog the districts of Eaipur, Bilospur, and Drug, together 
with the fourteen feudatory States in the ChhattiBgarhi 
district of the Central Provinces, and is a vigorous and 
interesting speech. The author of this grammar, being bimaelf 
a native and a contributor to Chhattisgarhi literature, has 
been able to give a very clear sketch of the grammar of the 
language and also of its idioms, iEustrating them by lively 
dialogues, proverbs, riddles, verses, and the stories of Rama, 
Ph^la, and Chanda. Except for a certain number of 
nnimportaut miapdhts and inexactitudes in transliteration, 
the book is well produced. 

L. D. Babkett* 


Recent Works on Indonesia and the Malay Feninsulu 
iNLETUrWO TOT DE HjWDOE-JAVAA^ISCTaE Ku^IST. BoOX 

Dr. N, J. Krom. 10| x 7. Yol. I: xiv + 414 pp., 4S 
plates, 1 map. Yol. II: li + 338 pp., 58 platea. 
^s-Gravenhage : Martinus Nijhofi, 1920. 

The late head of the Archeeological Department of the 
Dutch Bast Indies is to be heartily congratulated on the issue 
of this fine work, the outward appearance of which, with its 
admirable printing and beautiful illustrations, fitly matches 
the intrinsic value of its literary contents. ^Ve have here, 
for the first time, an adequate account of the development of 
Indo-Javanese art (i.e., in the main, architecture and 
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sculpture), an art which, while undoubtedly originating from. 
Indian inspiration, nevertheless evolved on lines of its own, 
into forms of great beauty, unsurpassed and perhaps un¬ 
equalled in India proper, especially as regards the tasteful 
treatment of its decorative features. 

The bulk of Dr. Krom’s work consists of accurate and 
critical accounts of the individual monuments (mainly temples) 
in their general chronological order. But these are preceded 
by chapters on the history of archaeological research in Java, 
the history of Java in its Hindu-Buddhist period, the religions 
illustrated by the monuments (Le. matinly Sivaism and 
Mahayana Buddhism), the origin and technique of Javanese 
art, and other introductory matters, while the concluding 
chapters deal with the spread of this art eastwards and west¬ 
wards, into Bali, Sumatra, etc., and with the minor depart¬ 
ment of metal work. Needless to say, the treatment of the 
historical part is up to date, and is remote toto ccbIo from the idle 
tissue of legends which passed for history in the time of 
Baffles, a century or more ago, and which still influences some 
English writers who have read Raffles but will not trouble to 
read Dutch. In chapter iii I note some very useful 
descriptions of the iconographical details of posture, emblems, 
etc., characteristic of the several Hindu divinities, Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, etc. Bibliographical lists appended to most of 
the chapters facilitate the student’s access to the large 
scattered literature that has accumulated on the subject of 
the Javanese monuments. 

The author’s general conclusions are summed up in asserting 
(1) the essential unity of Javanese art, and (2) its relative 
freedom, within certain wide limits, of development 
according to the desires of the individual artists. 

Perak Malay. (Papers on Malay Subjects: Second Series.) 
’ By C. C. Brown. 10^x7, xv-i-106 pp. Calcutta: 
published for the Committee for Malay Studies, Federated 
Malay States, and printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 
1921. 
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Texts OS, materials for the study of the local Malay dialects 
of the Malay Peninsula have long been a desid^atumt and h ere 
we liayo an e^ccellent heguming, consisting of twenty-nine 
dialogues in Perak Malay^ racy of the soil, Tvitli Standard 
Malay and English versions added by Mr. Brown, who is also 
responsible for nine of the originals. The rest were written 
for hira by local Malaya, including amongst others the Sultan 
of the State, so there con he no doubt as to tJieir repre¬ 
sentative character. Mr. Brown’s introduction explaining the 
peculiarities of the Perak dialect is also very valuable, but 
suffers from ambiguity in some of its phonetic statements. 
For example} we are left in doubt whether the r in such 
dialectic pronunciations as dtpngor (p. xii), and ^ihior 

(p. xiii) is really an r at all, or (if so) what kind of r. To 
say that the filial syllables of these words rhyme with for " 
(or ‘^yore*’) does not settle the point: is the reference to 
Southern English, or some other, prommeiatiou ? If the 
former {which has no final r sound), Low is that to be reconciled 
with an alleged similaT pronunciation of JcM^oran (whore, 
surely, there is a real ?■) ? And if a pronunciation with 
a genuine final r really is intended, docs such sound actually 
occur in dangor (= Standard dan^au) ? It seems improbable. 
In the representation of dialects, phonetic precision ia a 
primary essential. 

KaTALOO DES E)THNOOnA]fH:SCllEM RElCHEliUSEriMS, 
Band xvi. Celebes. I. Sud-Celebes. Erster Teil. Yon 
Dr, H. H. JuYJlliOlrL. xvi-j-145 pp., 10 plates. 

► Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1922. 

This volume continues the admirable catalogue of the 
lichea of the Dutch Ethnographical Museum and illuatratea 
the material culture, arts and crafts, etc., of the Bugis aiid 
Macassar peoples of Sonthern Ckslebes. 

WiE MR^^SCEE^^ DER Indoxesischen Ebj>e, II. Dec Sinn 
fur das Wahre, Gute und Sehone in der iodonesisehen 
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Volksseele, Von Renward Brandstetter. 8|x6, 
27 pp. Luzem: E. Haag, 1922. 

In this second part of the above-named monograph 
Dr. Brandstetter pursues, with his usual acumen and scholar¬ 
ship, the study of the psychological attitude of the primitive 
Indonesians towards ethical and aesthetic concepts, so far 
as it can be inferred from an investigation of their languages 
and literatures. It is unnecessary to emphasize the amount 
of learning and research involved in the making of this little 
work: the examples are drawn from a large number of 
Indonesian languages; and the analogies with parallel 
phenomena in the Indo-European family are of great interest. 


Verspreide Geschriften. By H. Kern. 9 vols., 9£x6J, 
pp. x-}-319, viii+320, viii-f323, viii-H344, viii-f-323, 
viii-h319 (with three folding tabular forms and four 
epigraphic facsimiles), viii-|-320 (with 1 map, 2 plates, 
1 folding and 24 other epigraphic facsimiles), viii-{-324 
(with 1 folding facsimile of MS.), viii-|-316. ’s-Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1913-20. 

It is impossible for any one person to do justice to the 
multifarious contents of these fine volumes : the late Professor 
Kern’s versatility altogether precludes any such attempt as 
that, for he was familiar with an enormous number of different 
subjects. To speak first of languages, Sanskrit, Pali, ancient 
and modern Javanese, Malay, and a large number of the 
languages of Indon^a, Melanesia, and Poljmesia were at his 
fingers’ ends, and he wrote about them with apparently equal 
facility and almost equal precision and elegance in Dutch, 
French, English, and German. His translations from Russian 
and his citations from ancient Irish and from Hungarian (to 
mention only these) testify to his wide acquaintance with 
the langu^es of Europe as well. But his work was by no 
means exclusively linguistic. The ancient Indian literatures. 
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philosophies, and reUgiong, especially Buddhism, were 
favourite subjects for his haudJiug^ the science and art of 
epigraphy was a tool that he wielded with uncommon ekUl, 
and his intimate acquaintance with Indian prosody stood him 
in good stead in the ccitieal editing of metrical texts. 

In several of these departments of research he was a pioneer, 
and it rnay he doubted whether anyone else> ev'en. in such a long 
lifetime as he enjoyed, could have done so much original work 
on 30 many different lines a$ he was able to accomplish. It 
is quite out of the question that I should even attempt to 
appraise all these various achievements 3 it would require the 
joint efforts of a fairly large committee of specialistE to do any- 
tiling of the kind at all adequately. For the most part I must 
confine myself to a hare mention of some of the more important 
contents of these volumes, particularly in ao for as they lie 
outside the limited sphere of my own studies. Such, for 
eKampIc, in vols, i and ii are the tranalationa of the Yoga^^rd 
and Brhai-S^'ihhiid of Varahamihira, two works of a more 
or leas astrological character (with a preface to the second 
one in vol. iv), besides a number of essays and miscellaneous 
papers on Indian subjects; in voL iii certain Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions of Oamboja which Kern was the first to identify as auch 
and to decipher^ thereby opening out a path for the French 
scholars who so ably followed him; and in vole* vi and vii a 
number of Sanskrit inscriptions of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Of his great work in contributing to the foundationa of 
Indonesian comparative philology I have already had occasion 
to speak in this Jcumul (Jan., 191B, pp. 183—4), and to avoid 
repetition I merely refer to those pages, though they do not 
profess to give anything like an exhaustive statement of the 
results achieved by Kern in this important hue of research. 
He supplemented the dissertations there alluded to by a 
number of other articles and papera, and in copious notes on 
various texts and inscriptions he conticLnaUy contributed fresh 
material tow'ards the building up of the comparative philology 
-of the Aufitroneaian family of languages. With this great 
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work his name will always remain associated as a pioneer and 
co-founder. I can only mention here his valuable De Fidji- 
taal vergeleJcen met hare verwanten tn Indonesia en Polynesie 
(in vols. iv and v), Taalvergdijkende verhandeUng over het 
Aneityumsch. Met een Aanhangsd over het Idankstehel van 
het Eromanga (vol. v), Over de verhcntding van het Nufoorsch tot 
de Maleisch-Polynesische talen, Klankwisseling in de Maieisch- 
. Pdynesische talen, TaaUcundige gegevens ter hewing van het 
stamland der Maleisch-Polynesische volken, Sawuneesche 
Bijdragen, and Over de tool der Jotdfa's aan de Humboldt-baai 
(voL vi). These and his shorter contributions constitute 
an ordered mass of materials in support of the conclusions 
which he drew from them with an acuteness and sobriety of 
judgment that was all his own. 

Kern’s epigraphic work includes a number of inscriptions in 
Old Javanese (vols. vi and vii) and also a non-Javanese inscrip¬ 
tion of the seventh century, being nearly the oldest dated 
record in any Indonesian tongue. It is in a language closely 
akin to Malay, but contains many peculiar forms and a good 
deal that even its learned editor could not interpret. Among 
the Old Javanese texts (other than inscriptions) with trans¬ 
lations and notes contained in these volumes, special mention 
must be made of the Writa-SaUcaya (vol. ix), a treatise on 
prosody in the form of a poem embodying a romantic story. 
It was originally published as long ago as 1875 with the text 
in the Javanese character, but appears here in a Komanized 
version. The work is of interest both as a specimen of Old 
Javanese and as illustrating many metres, of which some have 
apparently not been found in Indian literature. Kern’s 
grammatical notes on Old Javanese (in vols. viii and ix) were 
unfortunately never completed. They remain as a sure 
foimdation for further work on that difficult subject, but it 
will be no easy matter to find a scholar who is fully competent 
to raise the mining superstructure and finish the plan in its 
entirety. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting item of this great 
JRAS. JULY 1923. SO 
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collection is ttie Javanese poem N^s^akri^(fma (vola. vii and 
viii) to the tranalatii^ of irliicii Kern devoted the gieatet 
part of the laat years of Lis life. The dates 

from A.n* 1365^ and its langna^e^ while not so archaic as that 
of the early Javanese inscriptions^ presents many diffLculties, 
particularly as there is only one IMS. of it, which in a good many 
places is dearly corrupt. It is, however, a most important 
historical document. The light which it throws on social^ 
political, and religious conditions in the Java of the fouibeenth 
century makes it an invaluable record* We gee portrayed 
before us a social stnictdie organized as a feudalized monarchy, 
permeated with the Indian system of caste, and under the 
all-pervading influence of two great Indian religions, Hinduism 
and Mabayauist Buddhism. The syncretism and mutual 
tolerance of the two creeds went go far that aeveral of the 
Javanese kings lived and died as avowed adherenta of both 
religions. The country was full of the shrines and monasteries 
of the two faiths, all being equally in the enjoyment of State 
proteotion and patronage. Some of the Buddhist sites were 
in the possession of the regular monks {hamnayan), others 
were held by a hind ctf eecular clergy of the Tantric school 
{kabajrddhaTttn)^ The Hindu sacred places included the seats 
of Brahman aacetios (iar^iMi) and of Vaiahnava and ^aiva 
votaries. 

There is e curious account of a ^addha ceremony held at 
the capital in 1362, which seems to have partaken of some .of 
the characteristics of a spiritualistic 54ance; and a highly 
conventionalized description of a royal hunting expedition, 
wherein the beasts are pictured as meeting In council under 
the chairmanship of theii king (m?pcndrffl, here, no doubt, 
the tiger) in order to decide what tactics they are to adopt. 

As is generally known, the poem contains a long hat of 
countries overaeaa which the Javanese monanch claimed as his 
vassals, besides others with which he had friendly relations, 
and there are notices of traders and ecclesiastics ooming 
to Java from various parts of India and Indo-China: 
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“ Jambudwipa Kamboja Cina Yawana len C6mpa 
KaiQiliiatakadi Gkxjla mwang Syangka.** We have also 
many topographical details relating to the capital, Majapahit, 
and to Eastern Java in general, the latter being mainly in 
connexion with several tours made by the king in various 
years. There is a good deal of information about the several 
members of the royal family; and the history of the country 
from the end of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth 
century is illustrated by many particulars amending, con¬ 
firming, or amplifying the information derivable from the 
later prose chronicle known as the Pararaton. 

The author, whose name (or title) Prapanca harmonizes well 
with the prolixity of his style, was a Mahayanist Buddhist 
holding a high position in the hierarchy and was apparently 
also a kind of poet laureate. His poem illustrates a wealth 
of Indian metres and overflows with words of Sanskrit origin. 
Artificial as the work is, it betokens a refined and elaborate 
literary culture and is a striking example of the way in which 
Indian models were imitated by the mediaeval Javanese. In 
view of its importance, the labour devoted to its elucidation 
by its learned translator must be regarded as well spent. 

I pass over many minor articles, merely adding that the 
collection has been brought up to date by the addition of new 
footnotes from the hand of the author, and since his lamented 
death to some extent by annotations made by tiie editor, and 
that the volumes are admirably printed and got up. The 
only thing I regret is that there are not more epigraphic 
facsimiles and that those which are given do not always 
reproduce the whole text of the record which is dealt with. 


Verspreide Geschriften. Tiende Deel. By H. Kern. 
9| X 6J, vii -I- 324 pp., 1 hIS. facsimile plate. 
’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1922. 

The contents of this volume of Professor Kern’s writings 
consist of various studies on Old and Modern Javanese 
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literature and on the langtiages and scripts of the Philippines. 
The most valuable, perhaps, are De legende van KuHjarakarna, 
the Dutch translation of Cantos I-VI of the Old Javanese 
Rdmdyana, and Eene Indische sage in Javaansck gewaad. 
But the lists of Sanskrit loanwords in the Tagala and Bisaya 
languages should also he of interest to the Indianist as evidence 
of the eastward spread of Indian civilisation. 


Mutterreciit und Koppjagd im westltchen Hintebundien. 
Von Dr. Bobert Heine-Geldern. (Sonderabdruck aus 
Band li der Mitteilungen der Anthropologischcn Gesell- 
schaft in Wien.) llx7J, 36 pp., 1 map (in the text). 
Wien: Im Selbstverlage der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
• schaft, 1921. 

The author discusses, and disposes of, the supposed intimate 
relation between matriarchy and headhunting in the Assam- 
Burma region, and utters a salutary warning against the too 
readily made assumption that aggregates of cultural elements 
necessarily form a genuine unitary complex of a coherent and 
consistent kind. As he points out, it may well be that their 
several elements represent importations brought in at difierent 
periods (and, it may be added, from different quarters), and 
having no essential connexion with one another. This 
(amongst others) is a question that lies at the root of 
anthropological method, and the mere layman may venture to 
doubt whether the new school of cultural anthropology has 
yet discovered a sure and certain foundation of first principles. 

C. 0. Blaoden. 


Buddha in der Abkndlandischen Legende. By Heinrich 
GOnter. 7x 4J, 306pp. Leipzig; H. Haessel, 1922. 

The author of this interesting work, well known by his 
researches on the Christian legends of the Middle Ages, is 
himself no Indologist; but he is remarkably well read in the 
literature dealing with Buddhist lore, and has, moreover, had 
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the assistance of two most distinguished scholars. Professors 
Garbe and Hertel. The scope of the work is a wide one: 
the author has carefully sifted the Apocryphal Gospels, the 
Physiologus, the whole of the mediaeval legends and lives of 
the saints, etc., as regards possible influences from the Far 
East. The results ore nearly wholly negative, as to him 
Barlaam and Joasaph remains the one undeniable example of 
Buddhist tradition in Western garb.^ They are, unfortunately, 
far too negative, and there seems to be little reason to look 
upon them as in any way conclusive. 


St. Thomas, the Apostle, in India. By F. A. D’Cruz. 

8^X5^, 70 pp., 24 plates. Madras : Hoe & Co., 1922. 

This is a vigorous attempt to uphold the tradition according 
to which St. Thomas was martyred at Mailapur in South 
India. Unfortunately anything like proofs of the authenticity 
of this time-honoured tradition are not forthcoming, and the 
whole problem remains a matter of faith rather than one of 
scientifle research. All that can be said is that if there were 
to be any hope of progress the investigation would have to 
follow lines wholly different from those adopted by the author 
of this little book. 


The Madhyama Vyayooa. A drama composed by the Poet 
Bhasa ; translated from the original Sanskrit with 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Ernest Paxton 
Janvier. 9Jx6|, 44 pp. Mysore: Wesleyan Mission 
Preas, 1921. 

A notice of this pamphlet will chiefly be of interest as a 
contribution to the rapidly increasing Bhasa bibliography. 
By itself the work is rather insignificant; the introduction 
offers little of interest, and there are several slips in the 
translation and notes. 

^ The author apparently baa not noticed the recent theory of M. 
Alfaric on Barlaam having reached the Weat by Maoichgean tiansmiaaion. 
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Talbs OiF Old Siijd. By 0. A. Kistcaid. iOj 140 pp.^ 
8 pistes. Oxford: University Press (Humphrey 
Milford), im. 

This uUsely printed and well-illustrated volume gives a 
translation of fourteen tales, only one of -which seams to 
have been formerly made known to English readers. As the 
author himself points out^ they are of different origin, some of 
them belonging to the Punjab and Eajput^a rather than to 
Sind. The student would, perhaps^ have welcomed a some¬ 
what more detailed information concerning the fiources of 
these, tales; but, quite apart from this, it is only fair to 
admit that Mn Kincaid has here given us a pleasant and by 
no means unimportant contribution to Hindu folk-loro. 


Hes Yi^vaitatha PAiiOANANA Buattacabya KabikavalI 

MfT OES YsitFASSEEa EIQENEM KOilMENTAIt 

SlDDHAWTAMUXTAVALi AUS OEM SatTSEHIT TJeERSETZT. 

Yon Otto Straubs. 9x6, xi-1-133 pp. Leipsig: 

Brockhaue, 19SS. (Abhandlmigen fiir die Kunde des 

Morgenlaudes XVI: 1.) 

In his preface Dr. Strauss tells us that in preparing this 
translation he was at one time able to consult a Calcutta 
pundit but that, owing to the outbreak of, the war, he had to 
give up hia work for an indefinite time. In spite of these 
difficulties, and though he has unfortunately not been able to 
get his own extensive notes printed together with the trans¬ 
lation, it seems obvious that he has given ua a very useful and 
tnifltwoEthy translation of Viivanatha’a KMikavali and ita 
commentary. He has put it as hia goal to give a German 
text which, carefully studied, would give the student a fair 
idea of the Banskrit origmal, and it may at once be admitted 
that he has succeeded very well in this. It la to he hoped 
that he may be able to publish his notes on the text later on. 
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The Pali Text Soctety’s Pali-Enqlish Dictionary. 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and William Stede. 
Pt. I (A); II (A-0). 11^x9^, 174 pp. Chipstead, 

Surrey : Published by the Pali Text Society, 1921-2. 

The need for a new, up-to-date dictionary of the Pali 
language has for years been more and more sorely felt by all 
students in the held of Buddhism, Indian languages, etc. 
The work of Childers still remains an admirable one, and some 
of his achievements are perhaps not to be superseded or 
have, at any rate, not yet been superseded; but the fact 
that such a vast amount of Pali literature, only a diminutive 
part of which was known to Childers, has during recent times 
been made accessible to students makes it more or less an 
impossibility to pursue researches in Pali with the single aid 
of that dictionary, be it ever so excellent. 

Several efforts in the direction of a new lexicographical 
survey of the Pah language seem to have been made by 
various scholars, efforts that have, for one reason or another, 
come to nothing. It was therefore with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion that students greeted the issue during the autumn of 
1921 of the first part of The Pali Text Society't Pdi-English 
Dictionary under the chief editorship of Professor Rhys 
Davids, whose fame as one of the main authorities on Pali 
lore is too well established to be dwelt upon here even with 
one word. With laudable speed this fascicle was followed 
within less than a year by a second one, which brought to an 
end the Pali words beginning with vowels. 

That all available sources of Pali lexicography have been 
thoroughly sifted by Professor Rhys Davids and his assistant, 
Dr. Stede, there is little reason to doubt, and one may feel 
well convinced that no objections as to the completeness of 
the work can reasonably be raised. One might perhaps have 
hoped that some more light would have been shed on certain 
dubious passages in the Pali scriptures, but such a suggestion 
cannot be taken for a criticism as the present writer is not 
prepared to state to what extent that would really have been 
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poaaiblfi. AnyTiow^ it seems quite obvious that this dictiouary 
ofieis to tha student a means of safe guidanoe through the 
tangled mass of works composed by the Ceylonese Buddhists ^ 

There is, howewr, one objection to this dictionary that 
ought to be strongly emphaeiaed^ and that concerns the 
etymological part of the woiIek "We learn from the preface 
(p, viii) that this belongs to the domam of Dr. Sted.o; and 
considering the works of which, according to the bibliography, 
he has availed himself in achieving his taak^ the way in which 
it has been achieved may perhaps appear to be less astonishing. 
The boolcs consulted in reference to Sanskrit are Aufrecht^s 
edition of Halayudhat IJhlonbeck’s Eiymohgisches Worterhuck^ 
which should certainly bo used by no critical scholar, and 
Grassman’s DkUonary ; together with Erogmann's 

Ktsrze vergleicJiende Grammatik and Walde^a Etymological 
Dictionary of Lalin, which are both admirable works but give 
little of Sanskrit except the household and partly incorrect 
store of etymologies; these are the sources feirom which Dr. Stede 
has drawn his main information concerning the vastest and 
etymologically most ill-treated of Indo-European languages. 
The absence of a Sanskrit grammar and dictionary from the 
bibliography would mean nothing if well-nigh every page of 
the work did not witness that they have, incredible as it may 
sound, apparently not been used. 

The result is that the etymological part of a great number 
of articles is sucb that it ought not to appear in any scholarly 
work, leave alone a dictionary of this scope and importance. 
Lack of space prevents me from going into details ; but articles 
like ahbhuta, ahhijjlk^^ amacca, oluJca -licua, 

etc., are certainly amaaing, to use a very moderate 
expression. A discussion like that given under ogamamz 
(cf. also ot^a and owtres^a) can be of no use whatever, and one 
feels somewhat bewildered to learn that aracayaracayd (if that 
be the oorrect reading) is “ a gerund or ablative form To 
those who feel it somewhat difficult to share the optimistic 
views of Professor Ehya Davids (pn vii) concerning a second 
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edition of the work this state of matters seems rather a 
pitiful one. 

The amount of misprints is unproportionally high, and they 
are sometimes of an art to make them somewhat puzzling even 
to the advanced student. 

Jarl Charpentibr. 


An Arabic History of Gujarat (Zafar ul-wAlih bi 
Muzafpar wa Alih). By ‘AbdalbIh Muhammad bin 
*Omar al-MakkI, al-AsafI, UluohkhXnI. Edited from 
the unique and autograph copy in the library of the 
Calcutta Madrasah by Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E. 
Vol. II. xxxviii + 39S-852 pp. Indian Texts Series. 
London : John Murray, 1921. 

This volume is divided into two parts, of which the first 
contains the history of Gujarat under its last two Sultans, 
Ahmad and Muzaffar, and the conquest of the country by 
the Emperor Akbar in the year 980/1572, while the second 
is a general history of Muhammadan India from the time of 
Mubammad ibn Sam to the accession of Qhiyay} al-Dln 
Tughluq in the year 721. The second of these two parts is 
by far tlie less important. It is based almost entirely on the 
Tabaqdt i Na?in and Barani’s Ta’nM i Firuz^aht, and seems 
to furnish little, if any, new information. The first part, 
however, is a contemporary narrative of which nearly every 
page supplements and elucidates the information previously 
available. Even if much of this story of warring nobles in the 
reigns of two boy kings is only relatively important, and if 
the multitude of dramatis persona, the complexity of their 
inter-relations, and the unrevised state of the author’s 
manuscript render it by no means easy or attractive reading, 
the work is nevertheless of considerable interest and well 
deserves the honour of publication in the Indian Texts Series. 

The editors Introduction is a valuable aid to the study of 
the work, and, in particular, the six pages devoted to summary 
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aocoimta of tlie cliief title-liolders arc so useful as to justify 
the expression, of a hope that the Index of Personal Names 
wiL be compiled on the same lines. These six pages are not 
indeed entirely free from the fault of conflation which 
Sir Clive Bayley and PazluUah Lutfullah Faridi frequently 
committed. Thus ghlr JOian, the boy long Ahmad's boy 
wash, has been wongly identified with Wajih al-hlulk^ tlic 
wasiT of 1‘timad KJjan, whik the reduction of tlireo 
persons named Jliiljhar J^an to two has rendered the 
atatementa concerning Bilal Jhujhar Khan^ who died in 
not 966j largely incorrect. It may be added that f^far 
Sahnanl was not called. Sa*rd fiafar SalmanJ^ that Muhammad 
Khaytat Khan seems to have no claim to the title of Sayyid 
which is ascribed to him on p. xvii, and that by a misprint 
the death of Tmad al-Mulk Aslan Rumi is said on p. xv to 
have oocurred in 969 instead of 966. Here and elsewhere in 
the Introduction more frequent references to the passages in 
the Arabic text on which the editor's statements are baaed 
would have been desirable. 

In preparing his text on, the basis of the autograph 
manuscript the editor has very properly “ aimed at 
reproducing the author's words just as ” he ** found them 
That is to say, he has not altered grammatical irregularities 
or removed inconsistencies of spell ing. It docs notj of course^ 
mean that he has refrained from emendation or from inserting 
diacritic points and occasional short vowels, but until the 
appearance of the apparaiu$ critictiSf which will form part of 
volume iii, there will be no means of discovering precisely 
to what extent the manuscript text has been altered or 
emended. Misprinta, in spite of the unfavourable circum¬ 
stances in whichj as the editor tells us, the proofs were 
corrected, do not seem to be very abnormally numerous 
except in the form of wrong division of words* an error which 
occurs with surprising frequency. Correetiona of some mis- 
prints* as well as a few notes and conjectural emendations* 
are appended :— 
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Page 

392, line 

3, lij 

. 394, 


. j.. 

394, 12, 

j'j cT* 

. 305, 7, 

, ajUi . 

305, 39; 




396, 13, 

ja 

396, 21, 

397,10, 

1 * * 


• . 

,. 39S, 

4, ijlLJ! delete 

tn^dld. 

401, 3, 

AtX^ . 

401, 4, 


402, 

24, (_5rji. 

405, 

J=7y ■ 

405, 6, 


405, 13, 

4 ■ 

405, 14, 

XiJuJi. 

407. 16, 

jiU. 

413, 16, 

Ai'^, 

413, 17, Ijj. 

417, 6, 


4ie, 21 


416, 22 

■' 

. 419, 4, 

1 

435, 10, 

■ 

426, 12, 


426, 17, 

429, 

r " 

1, y- 

420, 2, 


429, 9, 


436 ult. Cli|*u^. 

430, 20, 


440, 21 

, U^. 

443, 22, 

446, 

32, 1^1^. 

410, 2C 

), omit (j?f)* 450 nit. 

451, 13, 

(?) 

451, 2: 

2, 456. 

JL. 

,13. ^ ^ .i-jj. 

, at. 459, 7, n. 

457, 6 



461, 1, 


461, 4, 


461, 12 

(f) 

464,^16, 

JU. 465 

i, 11, a >vottl seema 


to liQTc dropped out after UL 4^7, 7, tLis verse !%hoia^d 
properly begitj witli the ^ei'ds \ tf- Mi^iddrtt, 

nl-amfMi (CairOj I-SIO), ib 29. ITCI, IS, 

471, aa, 473, 3, 431, 2, cf- HiHiliiT, 

J/ly'widi* aLum^m, ii, 160. 432, 13, [^, ^^3^ 1} ; cf. 

MoidfiDl, Sfajtiia al-enitMl, i, 255. 569, 19, [? '■UtJ, 

571, otTiLbai^i, 14S1, lO. 572, 16, these 

TOTBDs Vi'ill ba found in. ai-Isti*dit, 167. G33, 7, (?) 

641, 21, 643, 16, a1!Ij. 64.5, 4, ^jU ; cf, 

675j 3 e.f., So2, 15. 651, 3, blue sky). 655, I, 

(?) Ai ^ ^70 ult,, insert l^L*! after 'jjj ; cf, ^ttr^an, 

iii, 46* 67S, 13, 630, 5, insert before 

633j 22, (vrithout 6S3, 16, 

692 nit. 702, 1, (?) aIJI M 

"and the cliief nobles were 'cpounded'*. T bin appears to be an 
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incorrect reti6ormg of the ttolkIs ji 

in the J'ahf^fat i Nu*h-i, 71 IS, j^.j^ ^' 71S, 13^ 

^ ^\ i^J seema to he monningless. If for 
TrtJ recwl he rocentlj' bcon confcrtctl from, 

hcnihcni&m *0 we obtain a. sense which is nppropricito in this 

confcoKt. 7S0, 13, 733, a, jUXli. 7S0, 3, 

729, IS, 735, S, lUUJJ* 7S5, 10, Li*^ 


735, 21, 735, 22, 

733, 1, 744, IB, H 

754, 13, 7GD, 5, Jfe. 

deip&ir of finding food 767, 2, C^lj, 


73S ult. 

Cmetro !). 74ft, IS, 

760, 13, Lib m 
7G7, 6, (SuiLaJL 


C. A. Storey, 


(1) PnocTREfgs Report or the Surerintesdent, 
Akcs^R-OLOOICAl Survey of I^ia, Muhatjiiadan and 
B fiirrsH MomjMEStTS, Northern Gibole, for the 
YEARS 1916-17, 1917-lS, 1918-19. With 11 plates. 
GoveTnment Press, Allahabad, 192L 

(2) Annual Report or the Akchasolooical Department 

OP THE Dominions, 191^^19. With 4 plates. 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1920. 

(3) Memoirs of the Arcilsolooical Sdevey op India, 
Ko. 13: Astronomical Instruments in the Delhi 
Museum. By G. R. Kaye^ With 5 plates. Superin¬ 
tendent Government Printing, Calcutta, 1921. 

(4) Tile Mosaics of the Lahore Fort* By J. Ph. Vooel, 
Fh.D. With SO plates. Supermtendent Governmeiit 
Printing, Calcutta. 

These four comparatively recent publications all bear 
■witness to the many-sided and interesting activities of 
archeeological workera in -varions parts of India. It is true 
■that no startling discoveries, antiquarinn or epigraphical, 
are chronicled, but there is abundant evidence of genexaL and 
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steady progress carried out on aouud and careful liueSj 
is both gratifying and reaaauTing. The drat volume gives an 
account of operationfl during a period of three ysara v?]icn 
war conditions prevailed and lunda were limited, but it is 
clear that a good deal of useful work was done, not merely 
in such well-known historic centres as Agra, Sikandra, 
Fatehpur-Sikri, Delliif and Lahore, but in other localities, 
to arrest the deterioration of important buildings and to 
improve their immediate surroundings. Continuous progress 
has also been made in the collecting of interesting mscriptions. 
The excellent photographic plates at tlie end of the report 
illustrate very clearly what has been deme by way of 
restoration or conservation in several places, especially at 
the Shaikhupura tank, the Lhakri-ka-Malial] tomb near 
Sikandara, and the mausoleum of Baha-uddm at Fatehput- 
Sikri, 

The belated report from Hyderabad relates only to one year 
and the actual letterpress barely covers ten pages, though 
the appendices and plates help to make the iasdciilus more 
bulky. This report contains an interesting description of the 
Qutb ShShi buildinga in Hyderabad city and its suburbs. 
The cliief of these are the Ch^ Minar, the Ch^ KamSn, and 
the Jami* hlasjid, which is shown by an inscription to have 
been built by lluhammad Qiill Qutb Slii&h in 1006 a.h. 
(a.ti. Ib97)* A good deal of money has been spent recently by 
the Kizam in conserving monuments of the past at Ajanta 
and Bidar. As the lengthy correapondeace published in the 
first appendix shows, there seems every hope that the famous 
frescoes In the Ajanta caves will by this time have been 
subjected to a process of cleaning and preservation at the 
hands of specially chosen ttaltan experts and that they wilt 
all soon be available in photographic leproduotloois made by 
the best three-colour process. 

The third of these publications furnishes a very full and 
interesting account of three astrolabes and a brass celestial 
aphere, which have recently been acquired, by purchase and 
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added to the Delhi Muscuna^ The sphere beare the name of 
the maker and the date A.Hh 1087 (a.d. 1676-7)» hut the 
aatrolebea have no details of thia kind engraved on ttem. 
Mr, Kaye gives detailed and convincing reasons for ageigning 
the two older astrolabeSj which are of very delicate and 
elaborate workmanship^ to tho years A,u, 1280 and 1495 
appro^nmately. Tlte star-catalogues on theni arc in the 
Knfio and Naskhi Arabic characters respectively. The first 
contains a list of twenty-nine stais^ all of which bu.fc two are 
clearly identifiable with well-known modern stars. The 
second origmally gave the latitudes of sixteen stars, but the 
names of t^vo are not now legible. The thitd astrolabe is 
inscribed with Devanagari characters, and is much more 
crudely constructed. Its date cannot be calculated by means 
of precession, but Mr. Kaye is of opinion on general grounds 
that it is not earlier tban the end of the seventeenth century. 
The star hat on it contains twenty-two stars, but eight of these 
are not identifiable mth any degree of certainty. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Kaye has only given trans¬ 
literations of the Arabic names of the stars on the first two 
astrolabes and the longer list containing cighty-one names, 
wliich is given in Arabic on the celestial sphere. Such words 
as 'Unq, A’zal, Wdq’i, TSir, QMd (all three with long i), 
Yamanih, Shamih, show that hia transliterations cannot 
be relied on, and the glossary at the end contains xnany 
inconsistencies and errors. 

The fourth and last volume is, aa its high price indicates, 
of a much more elaborate and ambitious type. The main 
bulk of the work consists of a very fine aeries of coloured plates 
reproducing specimens of the enamelled tilework found on the 
wall of the imperial palace at Lahore, where a waUrspace of 
nearly 500 yards in length and 16 yards in height has been 
covered with tile mosaics. What makes the work of unique 
interest is the fact that in addition to foliated and geometrical 
designs a great number of the panels, m defiance of the tenets 
of Islam, exliibit figures of human beings as well as of submls. 
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Tbeie is an admirable introduction, ooveritjg fifty-five pagies, 
in wliich Indian tilework m gencralj the lustoiy of the I^horo 
fort, and the question of the date of these tile mosaics are 
discuBsed in detail. The condusion arrived at b that these 
mosaics belong to the decade 1630-30, i.e. the end of Jahangir's 
reign and the beginning of that of Shahjahan, and that the 
pictures described by Fineh, who visited Lahore in 1011, 
were frescoes inside one of the pakce buildlng&s This last 
fact is clear from Finch’s own narrative, which b quoted in. 
full with its quaint perversions of proper namei (e^g, Mecrow 
Bowcan for Muqarxab Khan, and Caun John for Khan Jahan). 
There has, in fact, been a curious silence about these tile 
mosaics in the writings of travellers and xesidenta in India. 
Even in India at the preaeut day they have hitlierto attracted, 
very little attention. This sumptuous reproduetion of many 
of the most inteteating panels will, no doubt^ help to make 
them more widely known and appreciated. 


A List o^' lN.sctnPTiONis Fouun Eu^ma. Part I: Teb 
List of Inscriptions, AREAEroEn in the 0Rr>KR of THEm 
Dates. Compiled and edited by CllAS, DuRcuSELLE, 
Superintendent, Axchfleological Survey, Burma Circle. 
Supermtendent Government Printing, Rangoou, 1921. 
Price Es. 6. 

This hook of 216 pages is simply a classified list of the 
inscriptions found in Burma, which have already been 
pubiiBhed in a corpus of Burmese inscriptions, consisting of 
six enormous volumes. It i& thus merely an anoillaty book 
of reference. Part II of the same ’work, which will consist of 
an index of the names of persons, places, and monuments 
oceurring in the six volumes of inseriptions and also in the 
three volumes of the Mhamnan Y&zawin, will be publisbed 
later on. Nearly all the inscriptions are of a dedicatory nature. 
In Mr. Duroiselleb short mtroduction stiKs is laid on the 
fact that Burma is very rich in lithic inscriptioDS, and that 
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epigraphs are found in. no less than eight languages^ hut 
really there are only three languages wliich are employed 
with any freijuency. Tamil and Chinese only occur once 
each^ and in the whole of Burma only two Siamese inacriptions 
have been found. There is no complete in&cripticni m Sanskrit 
in Burma proper. Moat of the Pyu mseriptiona are eitlier 
illegible or mere names inscribed on fimeml urns. Tlie 
Mon inscriptions only number forty-eightj better 

known as Talaing^ being the language ol the people wlio 
inhabited Lower Burma when that country was annexed by 
King Anorata of Pagan in 10157- 

The great bulk of the inscriptions, amounting to 1,4^7, are 
in Burmese, or Pali, or in those two languages combined. 
They are described by Mr. Duroiselle aa being a rich mine of 
data concerning Buddhism, history, the growth of natioiial 
institutions, and the gradual development of the language, 
but he admits that the method adopted in publishing the 
inscriptions, which have not only been transcribed in motlern 
Burmese characters, but had their spelling altered and 
modernized, has deprived them of a good deal of their 
philological ^-alius- 

__ R, P. Drwhurst, 

An Annotatj3I> Bibuooeaeuy of Sis Rtchaed FuANcra 
Burton. By Norman M. Pjsnzee. 10^ x 7^, xvi + 
351 pp., 24 plates. London r A, M. Philpot, 1923. 

This sumptuous volume is worthy of ite subject, and that is 
saying much. It is a bibliography which realizes an ideal 
seldom, if ever, reached. It is, indeed, more than a 
bibliography, for it presents us not only with the results of 
Burton’s literary activity, but witli the man himself. Nothing 
is omitted, and the scrupulous accuracy with w^hich the work 
has been compiled is astonishing. Even those who knew 
Burton well will realize from it as they never did before the 
extraordinary extent of his knowledge, the multifaTiousness of 
his interests, and the brilliaucy of hia work. 
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Like naanT otlier genitisea^ Burton lived before Iiis time and 
suffered accordinglj. His insight enabled him to reaeli 
conclusions which conflicted with the orthodox theories of the 
dajj and conaequentlj' were not accepted until their author 
was forgotten or ignored* Too independent to repeat the 
words or reflect the Ideas of others where they seemed to him 
to conflict with the truth, and too honest to remam silent 
where he deemed it Ms duty to speak, it is not wonderful 
that there was friction between him and the bureaucrats of 
rcd-tapeisnij or that the reward of his work was to he sent to 
some remote and insanitary corner of the earth to die 
But instead of dying he usually managed to disoover new 
facta and make additions to sdieiice in his place of exile. 
Dr. Grenfell Baker says truly, in his preface, that " each of 
Bttrton*B books was composed with the sole object of recording 
every single item of necessary information concerning the 
subject treated, and that, too, without regard to whether by so 
doing he would or would not please or offend any particular 
section of his readers ”, 

I was first brought into personal relation with Burton by 
my review in the Academy of his Bolagna, which was 

the commencement of a friendship that laeted to his death. 
The book was a good illustration, of Bnrton^e versatitity and, 
at the same time, his power of quickly grasping a subject. 
The subject was new to English readers, and the book vras 
thrown off by its author merely as a sort of appendix to a 
tour in Italy, But it presented in a clear and readable 
form the results of excavations which were still in. progress, aa 
weQ as the conclusions which were to be derived frem them, 
and the facts hidden in Italian periodicals were presented to 
the English render in an attractive dress. 

Mr. Penaer is hard upon Burton’s biographers, and their 
errors and inaccuracies, and In some oases conscious bias, lay 
them justly open to attack. But it must be remembered in 
Lady Burton^s case that she honestly endeavoureil bo shield 
her husband's memory from what she believed to be aspersions 
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on Ills character. She had persuadsd hmell tJiat the many 
Masses she had caused to be said for hia eonversion had really 
ended in fuIfiJment, even though Burton himself was un¬ 
conscious of the factj, and that so long as she could ooaviaco 
the world and herself that he was what her spiritual adviser 
declared he ought to be, minor inaccuracies were of little 
consequence. He once said to me : “ Whenever we eettle iu 
a new place my wife asks me for money to pay for Masaes for 
my conversion, and, of course, 1 let her have it; it pleases her 
and does not hurt me,” 

One of the features of Mr. Penzer^s bibliography is that ha 
gives the sale’prices of Burton's books from the date of 
publication up to the present day. In most cases they have 
changed but little, indicatiiig but little change in their scieutific 
estimation; it is only books like the Arabian Nights 
vrhere there has been a marked rise. Aa to the relation 
between Burton’a translation of tbe “ Nights ” and that of 
Payne, to which Mr. Penser refers, Burton, told me that he 
had been in correspondence with Payne—I believe his words 
were constant coireapondence —and that a translation 
adopted by the one or the other was sometimes the result of 
mutual agreement. He further told me that he considered 
Payne too much inclined to a " smoothly modern ” atyle. 

It goes without saying that Mr, Penzer'a w'ork embodies 
a vast amount of minute and couscientioua labour as well as 
expenditure of time. Its usefulness ia much incTeased by an 
elaborate index. 

A. H. Savce. 


Atiabia. By D. Gr. Hogarth. *7 x 5, 139 pp., map. Oxford : 

Clarendon Press, 1922. 

This is a history of Arabia from our earliest knowledge to 
quite recent times. Tbe subject does not seem to have been 
treated as a whole in this way in emy book that has appeared 
before. 

Mr. Hogarth, who evidently writes with thorough 
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knowledge, probably bad the modem history chiefly in view^ 
but he does juBtice to the other parts of his topio. He gives 
a skilfully drawn and well-balanced outlkije, bringing out the 
main features of the narrative and suppreasing needless details. 
His book 13 fall of infonnation, and ia interesting and readablo 
besides being valuable aa a work of reference. The map of 
Arabia is a good one. 

One or two misprints have escaped correction, e.g. Kbuhaa 
(Khuiaa)^ Ghavri (Ghauri). 

The History op teie Cosquest of Egypt, North A_fbjcja 
AND Spain, itKowN as the FittOh Mi?r of Ibn ‘Abd 
AL-IlATtAH. Edited by Charles C. Toerey. 
pp. Humphrey MiEord ; and New Haven i 

Yale University Pr^, 19^. 

Ibn ‘Abd el llukam was an Egyptian Arab. His work, 
composed in the middle of the ninth century of cur era 
and now published complete for the Jirat time, is one of the 
earliest Arab histories that have reached us. The range of 
the subjects included is wider even than the title indicates, 
and there may be noticed a considerable section devoted to 
those of the companions of the Prophet who entered Egyptj 
■with some of their reminiscenees of him. 

The book is almost entirely a compilation of traditions, 
the isnada of which are given. It contains a great deal of 
valnable hiatorioal information, and as regards the conquest 
of Egypt in particnlar, it preserves a large proportion of all 
that is left of the Arab tradition. As a local history it not 
infrequently gives details about the Arabs that are of con¬ 
siderable general interest, for Bunilai partieulaTS concerning 
minor matters relating to them at the period are rarely to 
be found elsewhere, at least on equally gcM^d authority. A 
certain number of the traditions are fabulous, some are weak 
and wrong. The book leaves an impression of confusion and 
want of judgment on the part of the compiler, and one feels 
that he ought to have managed to make up something much 
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'clearer and better out of tbo materials that m^st have been 
available to him. The genniae merits of the history are liable 
to be obscured by its obvious defects. It is a historical 
source of importance. 

Professor Torrey produces an excellent edition. TJie text 
is based on four MSS.j one of them a particularly good one. 
The many difficulties which it presents are dealt with ably 
and with accurate knowledgej and the more closely it is 
examiued the more evident becomes the amount of care, 
learniogi and research that has been devoted to the readljigs. 
The printing is extremely dear and good, and misprints arc 
commendably few. There is a full iutroductionj and words 
and expressions of interest, of which a considerable number 
occur, are explained in a useful glossary. 

Very few suggestions on the text can be oSered^ but the 
following may be hasarded for vrhat they are worth, if only 
to show that due attention has been given to the examination 
of the book:— 

Page 72, 11, Jljj'Vl ; 83, 2, J ^ 93, 5, 11, 

probably 103, 19, ; 108, 4, i HG, 4, 

bjU; US, 7; 121, 7, 19, 1^, cf. 122, % for 

; 126, 7, 126, 8, ; 102, 17, see 

Khit> Wiet, 1, 323, for the readings of this important and 
much discussed passage; can hardly be right; 176, 5, 

t ' ^ M 

H-* -hi *■ L 

ilj and delete y j from glossary; 182, 14, ; 

^ ..'ft..' 

209, 5, j 224, % ; 229, 13, I yiJL 

% 

For the place-names L&-1’ ist^y, read lyl, y (see 
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Maspero and Wiet, Geographie)> and for *JLJ lead aAlS 
(QamtlSj i, 332)> in spitfl of T^iqdt. 

The Book of Religion Al^D Ezufiee by ‘Ax.i 

Translated from an apparently uiiiqu<j MS. in the 
John Rylands Library by A. Minoaija, D.D, 9x 6^ 
pp. 2odv+]L69. Manohester ■ at the Univeraity Treaa. 

I bn Rabban would have been a more distinctive name for 
tlie author of this book, Ib n Rabban was a writer on medicine 
of gome note; two of his works on this subject are still extant. 
The book is a vindication of Islam, written under the patronago 
of the Khalif el Mutawakkilf and seems to be by far the earliest 
specimen of Muhammadan apologetics that has survived* 
The first chapter as it stands does not answer at all to the 
description of it given at the end of the book, ao that it 
appears th%t there must liave been some alteration in 
the text. 

Doubtless there are many people who will be inteicsted in 
following out the somewhat quaint arguments advanced. 
To make a readable translation of a book of this sort ifl far 
from being an easy matter. Dr. hlingana achieves a con¬ 
siderable measure of suecesa, His introduction and notes 
will give the student the help he requires. 


Maeulai. El hLiwahs ’waVi^tibab ex pniKB el-Khitat 
wa'el-a^ae, IilditS par M. Gastoh Wiet* Yol. UI, 
14x11, xiv+3T9 pp* In M^moires puhli^ig par lea 
membres de ITnstitut Franfais d'Arch^diogie Orientals 
du Caire. Cairo, 

Monsieur Wiet continues his great edition of Maqiizi’a 
Khitat* the earlier portiong of which were noticed in this 
Jottmai for 1912 and 1931* This instalment carries the work 
up to about one-fifth of the whole book. The volume covers 
a large part of the section dealing with the towns of Egypt. 
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All, or very nearly all, the matter in the text is taken 
by Maqrizi from other books. Some twenty-five towns 
are the subjects of notices, but not very much information 
is given with regard to any of them, except Alexandria 
and Tinnis. There is an account of Nubia, particularly 
good in its way, and it is to be hoped that some 
day something will bo discovered about its author, of whom 
all that is known at present is his name and date. There is a 
very detailed topographical account relating to a small part 
of the Delta, besides various other geographical and historical 
items. Some ancient history of Egypt which is introduced 
is for the earliest period pure myth, but the region of fact is 
entered with lists of kings from the twentieth dynasty, as 
Monsieur Wiet is able to show. The editor’s notes display 
his great knowledge of his subject and his unsparing pains. 
The edition continues to preserve the same high standard as 
before. 

A Handbook op Libya. Compiled by the Geographical 
Section of the Naval Intelligence Division, Naval Staff, 
Admiralty. 7 x6, 628 pp., 5 maps. Published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, no date, probably dates from 1917. 

Libya denotes the Italian province, and thus includo.s 
Cyrenaica as well as Tripoli. It is a vast arid tract relieved 
by oases, which are fairly numerous in some parts. Much 
of it is bare desert. The country has little history, and seems 
to have small prospect of any great development. 

Even up to the present, information about the remoter 
parts of it is deficient, and most of the rest has not become at 
all well known until comparatively recently. The handbook 
seems to be the first complete guide that has appeared, at any 
rate in English. It contains a full description on the usual 
lines. Nearly half the volume is taken up with a detailed 
description of routes. Maps of the tribes are a useful feature. 
The numerous plans of places and the vocabularies also deserve 
notice. 
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Handbook of Arabia, Vob, I : General. Compiled by 
the Geographical Section of the Naval Staffs Adnairaltyj 
London. 7x5, 70S pp., 4 idapa, and 15 plates. 
Published by Stationery OiEce. 10s, net. 

A full and comprehensive account of modern Arabia and its 
people, well arranged and clearly VTitten> baaed partly on 
unpublished material, this book constitutes a valuable 
accession to knowledge, and students of early Islamic history 
livill realise its importance in. conneidon with their researches. 
A very useful feature is a detailed enumeration of all the 
various tribes of the peninsula. The book appears to have 
been compiled in 191G, too early, therefore, for the results of 
Mr. Philby^s journeys in Southern Najd to be incorporated. 
The Second volume, which is said to be devoted mairLly to 
detailed routes, does not seem to have been published yet. 

A. R, Quest. 


Bahdinan Kuemanji- By Captain R. F. Jardine. 7x5, 
iii-f-114 pp. Baghdad i Government Press, i92S. 

The Mesopotamian press appears to have collapsed before 
the production of this small work, which has sufiered ftom 
haste on the author's part, indiSerence on that of the proof 
reader, and the active malice of the compositor. The 
vocabulary, which has a good and ample selection of English 
words, is rendered practically useless by the general lack of 
stops between words and of diacritical marks over long vowele. 
Not content with this, the compoeitor has lightly sprinkled 
a few of both here and there with a moat oonfusiug result. 
There appears to have been no coTrection of proofs. Examples 
are (from the vocabulary);— 

short knrt, bhost (a span less kem 
voracious gallek khwar, chavb (icsi chaybirsi) 
thrush te ra k. khirzepandin 

Even with a knowledge of Kuimanji it is sometiznes very 
diffi cult to understand what the author intends. Errors due 
to careless proof correcting are no less serious, though not ao 
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frequent. For instance, '‘mal” (p. 37) for “hal” is badly 
misleading. 

Of hurried or careless writing there a^re many examples. 
On p. 10 “ aw min dekushit ” is translated as “ he will kill **, 
but no translation of “ min ” is supplied, though the phrase 
is in illustration of nominative and oblique cases in pronouns. 
The note at the foot of par. 14, p. 10, is merely incoherent. 

As an example of the oblique case-ending in nouns as 
used with prepositions, the author gives a sentence containing 
no preposition—“ bahari kushti pahizi' shusti ”—and has 
failed to detect the fact that he is giving an example of the 
use of the case-ending as a pure locative. 

On p. 9 two of the sentences used to illustrate the 
demonstrative pronouns contain none. 

On p. 26, having explained that the future tense is formed 
by prefixing " de, da ” (as distinct from pres. ind. “ da- ”), 
the author gives three examples in ” de ”, one in “ de ”, and 
one with no particle. 

The arrangement of the grammar is good, and the lists of 
connected sentences (49) to (56) are excellent. Capt. Jardine 
knows well the dialect of which he writes, and has certainly 
added to the published knowledge of the subject. He would, 
however, have found some study of both Soran and Hakkarl 
of very great use to him. A knowledge of one of a group of 
allied dialects can only be perfect after some familiarity with 
the others has been acquired. 

E. B. Soane. 


Pekino : A Social Survey. Conducted under the auspices 
of the Princeton University Centre in China and the 
Peking Young Men’s Christian Association. By 
Sidney D. Gamble, M.A., assisted by John Stewart 
Burgess, M.A. ; foreword by G. Sherwood Eddy and 
Robert A. Woods. 8^x5^, xxiii-{-538 pp., 47 illustra¬ 
tions, and 38 maps and diagrams. Oxford : University 
Press (Humphrey Milford), 1921. 
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This volume is " dedicated to tlie Missionaries whose wotk 
has made this &tud 7 possible ”j and ta epitomiaed on the 
wrapper aa " A careful study of the life of Pekin^H social^ 
political^ indT,tstiialj commercial Sncli a description does 
rather bare justice to the solid merits of this important work» 
Written in a leatramed and dispassionate style, supported by 
120 pp. of cfhdaL and other statistics In appendices, and 
dealuig chiefly with the most modern and poat-revolutiooaiT' 
aspect of affairs, there is a welcome absence of the less amiable 
features of misaionary literature. The point of view is con¬ 
cisely put in Sir. Eddy’s foreword. Wc must know our 
problems before we solve them. We must know the present 
reality before we sceh to rebuild iu the light of an ideal.” 

It is to be hoped that these most instmotive chapteifl will 
receive from journals devoted to sodologieal subjects (such 
as the jSoctoto^icfff J?cuieK)) a more ejctended ejiamiiiation than 
is possible in that of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, whoso partiffolar 
interests do not comcide with the ground covered by these 
valuable^ candid, and judicious studies of the rapidly changing 
mentality of the Chinese inteUigenlia, and of the much less 
suitable characteristics o-f the proletariat beneath them,. 
Especially interesting are the pages upon the momentous 
possibilities of the so-called Eenaiasance Movement, the 
" New Tide ”, as it is termed by the young Chineae them.- 
selves ; the account of the guild system^ aa^the victorious foe 
of competition; and the unblinking chapter on the social evil. 

OxE Hundred Years of Singafoiie. General Editors: 
Walter hLuiEPEaOE, Editor of the Singapore 

Free Press ; Dn Gilbert E. Brooee, M.A., Port Health 
Ofi&cer at Singapore; Roland St. J. Braddell, BA., 
Advocate and Solicitor of the Supreme Court, Straits 
Settlements. 8|x5|. Yoh i, 592 pp.; vol ii, 668 pp. 
London : Joha Murray, 1921. 

Except for perhaps a hundred residents, present or past, 
of the Straits Settlements, two bulky volumes comprising 
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1,260 pages are in the times we live in too great a tax on even 
an omnivorous reader for the subject here treated. It would 
have been easy to compress all that is of real interest and 
importance—and of this there is plenty—between the covers 
of a single volume, including 21 pages of “ Chronology ”, the 
excellent Index, and some of the numerous illustrations. 

Another point that might be made concerns the title. 
This hardly does justice to the material, for the reader will 
find that he is rather embarked upon a century of the Straits 
Settlements at large than confined to the island of Singapore. 
This will force itself on his attention especially in the second, 
third, and fourth chapters of vol. i, “ Stamford Raffles, the 
Man,” “ The Government,” and ** Law and Crime ”, but 
particularly in the introductory first chapter by Mr. Blagden, 
completed by Mr. Braddell. 

Many readers will probably find the Rev. William Cross’ 
account of Sir Stamford Raffles, sympathetic though not 
altogether satisfying as it is, the most interesting in the book. 
Certainly it was a life of ceaseless endeavour, of struggles 
crowned in the main with success, but ending in a tragic and 
premature collapse, for death seized him, a man already 
worn out, on the very eve of his 45th birthday. And the 
narrative leaves us with a feeling that Raffles, like Chinese 
Gordon after him, may have been a difficult and in some 
ways unsatisfactory subordinate for his official superiors, 
notably in the matter of his accounts. Not in that particular, 
but in a general fierce energy and driving power, he seems to 
have resembled the late Sir Harry Parkes. 

The long chapter on Law and Crime ”, perhaps the most 
valuable in the two volumes, by l\Ir. Braddell, is not only 
instructive in a marked degree, but most interesting. The 
singular administrative difficulties and embarrassments are 
described and commented on by a very competent pen, which 
in the last section on ** Piracy ” is handed over to Dr. Gilbert 
Brooke. 


L. C. Hopkins. 
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Gipsy Languages. By Sten Konow, Being yoI 3ti of tlie 
linguistic Survey of India, edited by Sir George Qriexaon, 
K.CJ.E., D.Litt. 14x10^, viii+213 pp^ Calcutta; 
Govemmeut Press, 1922^ 

The Linguistic Survey of India ia now complete. Sir George 
Grierson is ivriting an introductory volume, in order that all 
tlie infoTuiation may be laid under oodtribution and that 
scholars may reap the results of a q^uatter of a century's 
study. Most of the work has been done by the editor himself, 
but two complete volumea and the greater part of a third, are 
from the pen of the well-known iJorwegian philologisti 
Ur. Step Konow. 

Of the fifteen or twenty “ Gipsy ” dialects spoken in the 
anb-contanent a dozen have already been desjcribed, a.s they 
are closely connected with Ebili or with Dravidian Jangiiagea. 
There remain six, which are dealt with liqrg, Tlie word 
“ Gipsy ” ia perhaps the best that could be employed in the 
title—it is difheult to think of a bettcr^but there ia & danger 
that the unwary may regard the use of the term ns indicating 
a connexion with the Romani race of Europe and Asia Minor. 
This the author expressly disclaims, explaining that the word 
merely draws attention to the wandering bves which the 
speakers of these dialccta lead. He doea^ indeed^ believe 
that ultimately not only vrill these migratory tribes he shown 
to have a common origin, but, more remarkable still, the 
Romani chals of the west will prove to be derived from the 
same stock. 

Dr. Konow has been well-'advised to coniiuc himself almost 
entirely to the elucidation and proof of the former propoaition. 
The few lines in which he outlines hia visit’s on the European 
connexion contain little that is tangible, and what is tangible 
strikes me as rash. But his masterly summing up of the 
situation of the Indian nomads ia an iHuminating contribu¬ 
tion tovrards the solution of a difliciilfc problem, and goes far 
to demonstrate the essential oneness of these now diverse 
units. Ethnologically it appears that they arc Dravidians. 
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The linguistic arguments are illustrated by a ’wealth of detail 
deri’7ed from the spooimens with which the book is furnigihed. 
These facta show that Dtavidiaa elements in the votahulaxy 
add w'ciglit to the ethnological conclusion^ tout that the 
dialects as they stand are mostly Aryan of a Kajastliani type 
with a strong admixture of Gu]rati and Marathi. All this 
points to the Viiidhya Hills as their earliest habitat. IftTio or 
what were these people^ in those faj-oS days ? What were 
their occupation and religion, their relation to other tritocs ? 
Why did they wander ? Are the Boswells and Lees and 
Hearns their descendants no less than the Gilngus and Saiddas 
and Martgtas who were one's friends in India ? One can only 
hope that Professor Konow’s work will inspire someone 
adequately equipped to take up and endeavour to solve these 
and other questions of language and history* 

The most important of the dialects described is that of the 
S^is. KolhitI is sc like it that the two may be regarded aa 
one, and in point of fact the two tribes call themselves toy the 
same name. including Kolhati is the only form of speech 
in the volume which has a clearly defined ordinary dialect as 
well as a secret argot based upon it. Some have dialects 
without argots^ and others have mere argots based upon a 
language spoken toy neighbours, altered by deliberate con¬ 
sonantal changes and by tlie substitution of a few aecret 
words. 

As a student of secret dialects from the lips of many dusky 
speakers I offer Dr* Kono’w hearty congratulation on thia 
deeply interesting book* 

T. Ghj^itame Bailey. 


JorrHKAL OF THE Gypsy Lo^tE SOCIETY. Third Series ; 
Vol, I, Nos. 2 and 3* Edited by E. 0. Winstedt, 
ISl Mey Road, Oxford. 

Members of the R.A.S. may bo intorested in two further 
iustalments of Dr, Sampson's Welsh Gypsy Tales and in 
Miss Dora Yates's Rumanian Gypsy Songs. In No. 2 
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Dr. Sampaon e;xplains hia sjfstem o^ transcriptioa, but ’we are 
left in doubt about tlie Kumaukn sougs. 

Tie remaining articles ia these two nuaibers will be read 
by thoae who are students of Romani ethnology. They are 
conversational descriptions of Gypsies, their family names 
and their singing. 

X undoTstand that an article by Professor Woolnei will 
appear in an early numher. This will be eagerly looked 
out for. 

Journal of the Gypsy Lorr Society* Third Series; 

Vol. I, hTo* 4, 

This number contsiaa a very useful artidle on the language 
of St. Petersburg [iic] Gypsy Singers by Bernard QiUiat- 
Smith (no explanation of the signs employed), another ’’iV'elsh 
Gypsy story by Dr. Sampson, and a popular, but learned^ 
contribution entitled Notes on the Gypsies of Turkey 
by Professor W. R. Halliday, 

_____ T, G. B. 

PisTis Sophia. Englished, with an Introduction and 
annotateil Bibliography. By G. R. S, JIead. New and 
compIe(tely revised edition. 9 X bix + 3S5 pp. 
London.: Watkins, 1921. 

In the short space at my disposal for this belated notice 
little more can be done than to indicate wherein the second 
edition of Mr* Meades book chiefly differs from the first. The 
main difference is due to the utilization of Professor Call 
Schmidt^s German translation (1905), which became available 
since .Mr. Mead’s earlier edition appeared* Schmidt’s work 
put the study of the Fisiis upon a new plane, and it goes 
without saying that the present version owes and owns a large 
debt to it. The other feature wherein Mr. Mead has reaped 
a benefit from time ia in his Bibliography : the first edition 
enumerated some twenty works dealing with the subject, 
the second can record sisty; and, besides recording them, • 
Mr. Mead has added a valuable analytical note to each one. 
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The only omission I have observed is that of the controversy 
as to the character of the dialect in the Pistis between Professor 
Schmidt and Professor Leipoldt (see Theol. Lit. Z., 1905, 514, 
and Aeg. Zeitschr., 1905, 139). I am myself inclined to see, 
both in the idiom and in the type of script, evidence that the 
MS. was written in Middle Egypt, in the district Oxyrhynchus- 
Hermopolis-Lycopolis, where the Sa'idic was at its purest. 
This greatly increased bibliography and the very fact of 
his own new edition may show, as Mr. Mead maintains, that 
interest in these forms of mysticism is increasing; though it 
would be strange if such dreary stuff, as these Gnostic books 
must seem to all but the fewest specialists, ever attained much 
popularity (cf. what is thought of them by an exceptionally 
competent scholar, E. De Faye). The absence of an Index 
is perhaps, in such a book, hardly ground for complaint: 
the full analytical table of contents wiU to some extent take 
its place. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mead’s book has suggested to Professor 
Burkitt a number of interesting reflections upon the character 
and origin of the Pistis {Joum. Theol. Stud., 1922, 271), 
among them a reconsideration of the problem of its original 
language. Professor Burkitt is less inclined than Coptic 
scholars have so far been to accept the Coptic text as a tranS’ 
lation from the Greek, and Mr. Mead (p. xxvii) names others 
also whose views tend in the same direction. 

All scholars will look forward to the new edition of the 
text of the Pistis which is shortly to be printed by Professor 
Schmidt in the Rask-Oersted Foundation’s series of Coptica. 

_^ W. E. Crum. 

Rioveda Brahmanas. The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brah¬ 
man as of the Rigveda. By A. Berried ale Keith, 
D.C.L., D.Iitt. 10 X 6|, xii -|- 555 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass : Harvard University Press, 1920. 

• Journal op the Department of Letters. Vol. V. Nine 
' Essays by various Writers. 9| x 6^, 404 pp. Calcutta : 
University Press, 1921. 
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Profess^ir KeitVs massive volume will enliance Ids reputa¬ 
tion lor Tccondite Indian learning. His name is a guarantee 
for tlie translation of the two Brahman as from the original 
Sanalcritj and the translation is enriched thronghout with 
scholarly footnotes. Bnt, in addition, there la an Intcodnction 
of over 100 pages, dealings in a masterly fashion^ with the 
contents, relations, composition, and dates of the two Brah- 
ma^aSr Questions of ritual, langue^e, style, aid metre 
arc also dlscnssed. The work is beyond praise, and rather 
calls for gratitude. The labour involved muet have been 
prodigious, as those who have done laborious authorship 
work will best appreciate. 

The Calcutta University Journal of the Department of Lettersj 
vol. V* contains nine Essays, mostly on ludo-Aryan Euhjeets. 
Eight of the Essays are in English, and they are all interesting 
and ably WTitten, There is one on “ Indo-Aryan Polity 
during the period of the Rig-Veda ” ; four are devoted to 
Aryanism and the Rig-Yedio Age " ; a lengthy one deals 
with the Anthropology of Asia The ninth Essay ia 
unfortunately not accessible to English readers, being in 
Bengali. Its inclusion ia none the less desirable on that 
account, although in an English dress the scope of its use¬ 
fulness would have been greatly widened. 

Indian Logic and Atomism. An Exposition, of the Nyaya 
and Vai^eaika Systems. By Ar Berutsdale Keith, 
D.CX., D.Litt. 7-J >c 5, 291 pp. Oxford 3 darendon. 
Press, 1921 . 

The Karma-MImISisa. By the same Author. 1\ x 
112 pp. London : Oxford University Press; Calcutta : 
Association Press, 1921. 

Die Weisheit der Upakischaden, By Johannes Hertel. 
X viii -f- 181. Munchen: Hh Eeck’sche Ver- 

logsbuchhandlung, 1921. 

JIVATMAK IN THE B RAITMA-SuTRAS. A Comparative Study. 
By A. Guha, M,A., Ph.D. 7 x ix + 230. 
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. In the works by Professor Keith, an excellent service has 
been rendered, which, it is to be hoped, will be duly appreciated 
here and in India, which owes an incalculable debt to 
authoritative British scholars. Professor Keith embodies, in 
fine conjunction, the two qualifications for successful work of 
this land, viz. a fine expository power or faculty, and a critical 
instinct which never foils of what is required. This is equally 
true of both books, though the subjects are so different. They 
are deserving of the warmest commendation. 

Professor Hertel’s little book may also be warmly com¬ 
mended. Its renderings from the Upanishads are very clear 
and interesting, and equally so are the abundant notes and 
introductions. But it is disappointing to find neither thei7J?.4iS. 
nor any Uving British authority included in Dr. Hertel’s 
list of sources or authorities. This is to be needlessly 
self-impoverished, since it is to go without the criticism and 
correction which some of the authorities quoted have received. 
It means some loss in scientific value. 

Dr. Guha’s work is, in many respects, an interesting and 
creditable performance. But surely the difference of the 
Vedanta philosophy, in spirit and method, from that of 
Hegel is much too obvious to need to be so laboured. Also, 
the author is too completely within the system he expounds 
to be able to criticize it. He does not even see that the 
Vedanta philosophy, equally with Hegel’s, suppresses the 
reality of the individual in the absolute. His faith that the 
Vedanta is destined to become “ the faith of the world ” is 
just a shade too pathetic. 


Benakes Iconooraphical Notes. By B. C. Bhatta- 
CHARYYA. 10 X 6|, 7 pp., 11 plates. 

These notes are of much iconographical interest, and 
relate to ancient imsiges and statues found by the author 
in tile southern part of the city of Benares. Eleven excellent 
plates of gods and goddesses are given, and the author 
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succinctly describes eacli image^ The most striking of these 
sculptures is that which consists of a etandiug four-armed 
image of Vianu, The image is intaetj ej^cept damage to the 
four hands. As the author remarks, it is boldly and 
spiritedly designed and carved,” aad “ the whole piece of 
sculpture " constitutes " a real triiujiph of the Indian artist 
It is certainly a very arresting piece of workn 

Some of the images assume a very realistic form, that, 
for eocample, of Kubera, god of wealth, with its characteiiatic 
embellishments. The author has done his work w^ell, and liis 
notes are a jMinso, 

Hymns of the Tamil ^aiyite By R Kings¬ 

bury, B,A,, and G. E. Phillips, M.A. 7^ x 4J, 
pp. vi -h l&S, 5 plates, Calcutta : Aesociatiou Press, 

mh 

The authors of this work have rendered an important aervice 
in making these hymns of the Tamil sainta known to the 
English-speaking world. For Tamil is the mother-tongue 
of more than eighteen millions of people, and the hymos here 
presented form an interesting study in religious values. 
Tamil scholars will pronounce ou the merits of their transla¬ 
tions, but the autbora have, with commendable courage, 
printed the Tamil veraion on the opposite pages of the English 
translations. The Engliah form of these early prodnetaous 
of the religious and poetic spirit carries in it, in very many 
inatancesj a degree of fervour, rhjrthm, and glow, which is 
highly praiseworthy, when it is remembered that the com¬ 
positions moatly belong to between a,e. 0OO and A.D. SOO, 
The explanatory paragraphs intersperaed among the hymns 
are marked by good sense and judgment, and will b& very 
useful. 

The work is in four chapters, dealing respectively with the 
hymns of (1) Sambandar, (2) Apparswami, (S) SundaramCirti, 
(4) Minikha Vasahar^ These ace followed by two appendices 
and a good Indes. The five platea are excellent. 

JliAS. JULY 192S. S3 
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Journal of the Department of Letters. Vol. IV. 
University of Calcutta. 9| x 6^, pp. 353. Eleven 
Essays. By various writers. Calcutta: University 
Press, 1921. 

This volume does much credit to the University of Calcutta. 
The papers are, of course, not all of equal value and interest, 
although each contributes its share in making the volume 
what it is. I can only remark on some points likely to be 
of interest to Western readers. The opening paper on 
" Indo-Aryan Ethnic Origins ” is an interesting one, albeit 
rather controversial in tone. The writer of the paper is 
Mr. H. Bruce Hannah, who, later in the volume, contributes 
an essay on “ Aryanism and theRig-Vedic Age ”. In this latter 
paper, he attempts to explain, or explain away, the differences 
between the Oriental and the Occidental mind in a way that 
is to me very far from convincing. He allows this to lead him 
into a divagation that is not very relevant to the subject of 
his paper. When he does come back to the grand old 
Aryan aristocrats ”, with their “ profoundly and sublimely 
esoteric doctrine of the Atman ”, we have only a burst of 
enthusiasm over their ” splendid secrets ”, but no word of 
the appraisement which this now very familiar doctrine has 
received at the hands of the best modern philosophical 
criticism. The net result of the paper is rather disappointing 
for one who writes so ably. In contrast with the confident 
dogmatism of these papers, Mr. B. Mazumdar, in treating of 
“ The Aryans of India ”, rejects every theory hitherto pro¬ 
mulgated as to ” the origin of the so-called Aryans ”. 

The most rewarding paper in the volume is, in some respects, 
that by R. Kimura on ** What is Buddhism ? ” Only, its 
value is expository rather than critical. There are papers on 
“ Four Ancient Yak^a Statues ”, with seven plates, by R. 
Chanda ; on “ Vatsyayana ”, by H. Chakladar; on a ” Bihari 
Ceremonial Worship of Totemistic Origin ”, by S. Mitra ; on 
the ” Revenue Policy of Shivaji ”, by S. Sen; on the “ Karma 
Dharma Festival of North Bihar ”, by S. Mitra; and on 



ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITT SLUDISS IN RTSIORY 4SS 

“ Water Traoapqrt in Mediaeval India ”, by B. Sarkar. The 
last essay, on " Advaitavad by 'K. Saatri, ia inBengalij 
and not accessible to English readers. 

The enterpriae of the University ol Cfllcntt* in publishing 
such volumes is to be commended, 

Jaues Iindsay. 

Allahabad U^tiversity Studies in Histoby. Vol, I: 
Htstorv O'f Jahattoir, By Beni PRASAi>, M. A. S| x 5^, 
XX. d- GOl pp, londonj OiJord Unlveiaity Press^ 1922. 
This is a valuable addition to recent Tvoxks on Indian hiBtory4 
The author is an assistant Brofessor at Allahabad University, 
and his book appears under a preface by the well-knoTvn 
Professor Shafaat Ahmad Hhan, Litt.D^ 

The author has used all, or nearly all, the available souicesi, 
and he has used his material with judgment and acumen. 
The only omission that he aeems to have made i& that he has 
said nothing about the romance of Jahangir^s youth, that is, 
the mystery of Anarkali, the dancing girl of Lahore—the 
Balaustion or pomegranate flower of JahangiT when he was 
Prince Selim. What was her fate ? Did Akbar really bury 
her alive on account of jealousy? li so, Jahangir was 
almost excused for making war upon him, 

Now that hir. Eeni Prasad has in a manner exhausted the 
subject of Jahangir, it does not seem likely or necessary that 
there should be another book about the Emperor, We can 
say that the world has now learnt all that it need know" 
about him. He was a poor creature, and owes hia celebrity 
only to his position. Indeed, he was worn than a poor 
creature, for he was a murderer of the brilliant Abul Fasl, 
to whom the world is so much indebted for a knowledge of 
India in the sixteenth century, and he also slew the gallant 
Slier-ofgan, the tiger-tlirower, who was Nur Jahan’s husband, 
Jahangir, however, was not wanting in ability and he had 
a genuine love of nature, and he inherited from his father an 
active and inq^uiring mind. There was an almost uncanny 
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resemblance between him and James the First and Sixth, his 
contemporary. But James was the better man, especially 
when we consider the distressing circumstances under which he 
came into being. 

It is to Jahangir’s credit that he is still reverenced in India 
for his love of justice. He was also an encourager of Art, 
and a new instance of this has recently been made known to 
the world in the discovery at Ajmere of a sculpture of a 
“ Seated Elephant Probably this is the stone elephant 
mentioned in Jahangir’s i, 103-4, and the Prov. 

Hist. Society, London, 1922, but if so, it is either a replica 
or Jahangir has given a wrong date and site for it. 

H. Beveridge. 

The Poutioal Institutions and Theories op the Hindus. 

By BenoyKumarSarkar. Large 8vo, 242pp. Leipzig: 

Markert & Betters, 1922. 

This book is a study in comparative Hindu political con¬ 
stitutions and concepts, the outcome of lectures delivered in 
American Universities during 1916 to 1918. The author says 
he has based his views as regards India exclusively on 
inscriptions, coins, and contemporary reports and has eschewed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit treatises (which he estimates aright), 
but from the copious Bibliography and references it seems he 
has drawn largely from the writings of others, with little 
original research. He deals with the whole subject in two 
parts, the first sketching the private, municipal, religious, 
and governmental laws and institutions that obtained, and 
the second expounding pohtical literature and the theories 
of the constitution of States. He seeks to give a readable 
account, and this he has done with frequent allusions and 
much elegant writing, yet in substance like other treatises 
which regard the past conditions of India as nearly 
homogeneous. 

What is necessary to a right understanding of all these 
matters is to distinguish between the conditions of North 
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(Aiyan] India and tlwjsfe of the Dravidlau Dekhan, and to 
investigate those conditions separately aa they existed in 
the eariiest times^ during tbe Buddhist influence and under 
the finally established Brahman esc-eudancy, and all this with 
strict heed -to historical secLuenoe and regional variatione. 
He rightly notices the paucity of the original data^ yet the 
paucity itself is a fact to be accounted for, and it may not be 
slurred over with data belonging to other regions and tunea. 
A close acruttny gf the political and religioua conditiona 
wherein the paucity occurs will lead to wholesome and 
profitable revision of theories. 


Tee Sinhalese Aryans. By C. A. WiJEaiiraE. Svo, f 10 pp* 
Colombo: W. E. Bastian k Co., 192B 
This small book is a lefatation of a lecture delivered three 
years before on TAe Origin of the Sinhalese Language, -wHcli 
asserted that Sinhalese is a Dravidian language; and it also 
attacks -varioua views pubbshed by the author of that lecture 
in his book The Argan Qu&^umx m relaiitrfi to hidia. The 
method of refutation adopted is to adduce on each point 
opinions and views published by other authora who have 
touched on it, and they are cited freely whatever be the 
weight of their opinions. 


Shah Abdul Latir. By M. M. Gidvani, fivo^ 48 pp. 

London r The India Society, 1922. 

Shah Abdul Latif is described as a poetical teacher of 
Sufiism who hved in Sindh two centuries ago, and this book 
gives brief notices of his life^ poetry* and some of the tales 
he utilized. His poetry appealefl to Hindus as well as 
Mohammedans, and some selections from it are translated. 
The construction ia of the slightest, though the hook is very 
handsomely printed. 


E. E, B 
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Mir’AT al-Janan by AbC Muhammad *Ad Allah ibn As‘ad 
AL-YAPi’f. 4 vols., large 8vo, 464 + 52, 454 + 54, 
500 + 92, 366 + 115 pp. Haiderabad, a.h. 1337-9. 

The author belonged to the large South Arabian tribe 
Tafi, which to this day inhabits a large extent of country to 
the north-east of Aden. He grew up in Aden and settled in 
A.H. 718 in Mecca, making later journe 3 rs to Syria and Egypt, 
and spent the rest of his life in the two holy cities, dying in 
Mecca on the 20th of Jumada, a.h. 768. 

His history is based upon the large work of Dahabi and the 
biographical dictionary of Ibn ELhallikan, but he has made 
use of quite a number of other historical works, which he 
mentions in the course of the work, some of which, like the 
Kitab al-Ma‘arif of Ibn Qutaiba, are accessible to us, but 
others, as e.g. the book on poets by Ibn al-Mu*tazz, the 
Dumyat al-Qasr, are only at present existing in manuscript 
copies. The arrangement is, like the Duwal of Dahabi, in 
order of the Muhammadan years, and the substance varies 
considerably in merit. He forgets to mention the dates of 
succession of some of the early caliphs, and has only a few 
words for the majestic grandeur of the caliph 'Omar, but has 
a long account of Uwais al-Qarani, a personality which I feel 
I can safely assert never existed at all. It is pathetic how 
you have to dig out the real name of some insignificant 
Sufi sheikhs among the crowd of laudatory epithets. The 
history contains, nevertheless, much valuable material, and 
I cannot endorse the judgment of Kawlinson entirely, written 
in his copy of this work now in the British Museum: “ It is 
certainly not deserving of much attention.” F. K. 

ZOROASTRIAN CIVILIZATION. By MaNECKJI NuSSERVANJI 
Dhalla. 9x6, xxviii-f395 pp. Oxford University 
Press. London: Milford. 

Among the signs of the times is the increased interest 
taken by Orientals in the study of their own literature, and 
thift remark applies with special force to the ftmfl.ll but 
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progreaaive bodj of the Parsis of Bombay, 'who stUI retain 
the ieligion founded bj ZtJioaater, 

The author of the present book has studied, and studied 
deeply, the wonderful literature contained in the Aveeta, and 
reading his work we note bow eueh snbjeot is dealt with under 
its appropriate heading, so that the reader can readily aseer- 
fain the laws of Zoroaster on, for exajnple, the adminietration 
of justice. In eouae oases the punishments were cruel and even 
fantastic, the life of a dog being held as sacred as that of man, 
while the murder of a “ water-dog ” was punished with ten 
thousand atripefl, the highest penalty awarded. The author- 
does not iuionn ua what a water-dog ” is, but it is geuerally 
believed to be an otter* To take another subject, sauitation 
and public health, Zoroastrians were iastructed to be extremely 
clean, to avoid every sort of defilement, and to destroy 
nc^ous insects, the fly being rightly eieerated as the mo&t 
evil ** source of contagion and death 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that dealing with 
Pahlavi literature. It is not known when PahUvi script was 
first written, and the general opinion is that it dates, at any 
rate, from the period eubse<^uent to the Achfiemenian dynasty* 
It is, however, at least possible that the language may prove 
to be considerably older than we now believe it to be. From 
this literature we have the metaphor that the sky encircles 
the earth as an egg does a bird. Again, the planets are com¬ 
pared to brigands, who rob the caravans of its goods, 
depriving the good of gift* ^d bestowing them on the 
unworthy. This is rather a dark saying. 

Yet again, in view of the love of cattle-breeding, good men 
are referred to as cattle and bad men as wolves ; and, finally, 
an old friend is likened to old wiue which impiovcfl with age. 

In conclusion, this book has the merit of presenting 
Zoroastrian civilization through well-selected references and 
quotations, but the writer has somewhat lessened its value 
by neglecting to use his critical faculties, and has thereby 
failed to differentiate between legends with some historical 
basis and historical facts. P. M. S. 
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Royal Frederik University, Christiania. Publications 
OP THE Indian Institute. I, 1. The Aryan Gods op 
THE Mitani People. By Sten Konow. 11| x 9^, 
39 pp. 1921. 

Dr. Sten Konow is a well-known and honoured member of 
oiur Society, but this is, as far as we are aware, the first 
publication which his university has produced on an Oriental 
subject; it gives us therefore the greatest pleasure to welcome 
a new collaborator in this ever-fruitful field, the more so since 
the new collaborator reintroduces us to an old friend. 

Dr. Konow’s text is the reference in the treaty between the 
Hittite King Shubbiluliuma and the Mitanian King Mattiuaza, 
to the Mitanian'gods.tZan* MitraSHl ildni vruuma- (or Aruna-) 
HU tlu Indar (or Indara) Udni Naiattianna. 

These names were soon identified as being identical with the 
Vedic deities, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas, but 
the question immediately arises whether these gods appearing 
in a document dating from the early decades of the fourteenth 
century b.o. are the original Aryan deities or specifically 
Vedic or Indian deities possessing the characteristics which 
they assumed after the Aryan tribes had reached and settled 
down in India and remodelled their religious and cosmogonic 
ideas in accordance with the conditions which they found there. 
Most scholars have adopted the former theory; Dr. Konow 
prefers to follow Professor Jacobi in adopting the latter, and 
states his case very clearly and strongly. 

This is, however, a somewhat retrograde step, for if these 
gods had by this time, so to speak, definitely put on their 
Indian clothes and travelled half-way across Asia, then the 
parting of the Indo-Aryan from the original Aryan tribes and 
the conquest of India by the former must be put back some 
centuries before 1400 b.o., the conventional date of the Rig- 
Veda according to Western views. The general tendency of 
recent years, on the contrary, has been to bring down the 
earher dates in ancient history. The dates now assigned to 
the earliest periods of Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, and 
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Cretan history (to mention only a few esaiuples) are hundreds^ 
and even thoTosands, of years later than those assigned to the 
same periods a generation ago. 

Moreover, to get from India to Syria they mnst almost 
necessarily have passed through Mesopotamia, and, if they 
did^ it is curious that they should have left there no traces of 
their passage. 

Prinm facie, therefore, the theory is an improbable one, 
especially as it is based on one single passa^, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that Dr. Konow will examine the other passages 
bearing on the question in the Boghaz Keui tablets (fox 
msbance, the numerical series commencing ekavarUmay etc.) 
and publish another paper on this extraordinarily interesting 
subject. 


L’Arauie Akt^islamiqu^:. By Ion. Gumi. 6|x4^, S9 pp. 

Paris; Geuthner, 1921. 

This little book is a reprint of the text of four lectures^ 
delivered to the Egyptian University of Cairo in 1909, entitled 
The Kingdoms of Southern and Central Arabia before 
Mahomed ”, The Intellectual progreas of the Arabs “ The 
material progress", and ** The Arabs of the South, and 
Abyssinia ”. The subiect-matter is treated in a pleasant 
style, hut the whole is very slight; it might he described as 
a kind of prolegomenon to the study of the poetry of the 
JahHiyah* 

G. L* M. Clauson. 


Journal of Eubwa Beseaeich: Society. 

The issue dated August, 1921, and received a year later, 
includes an entertaining legend of the foundation of the 
kingdom of Arakan, told by San Sliwo Bu. Again it is 
necessary to point out that in & soientifio journal the sources 
of the legend should be given, Tf it is a memory of the 
writetis childhood, that fact itself is worth jecoiding. 
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Saja Shan’s History of Lower Burma is not history, and does 
not relate to Lower Burma but to the upper province. It is 
a collection of well-known legends of the Tagaung and Pagan 
dynasties, treated uncritically and without any reference to 
authorities. Mr. L. F. Taylor gives us a foretaste of his work 
on the coming Linguistic Survey of Burma in a sketch of 
Burmese dialects, of which little is as yet known. Doubtless 
he will take pains to equip himself for the task, the first 
requisite of which is a knowledge of the nature of spoken 
sounds; and it is to be hoped that he will not repeat the 
statement that “ the killed consonants are not really 
pronounced but constitute only modifications of the preceding 
vowel. The consonants referred to (which are final h and t 
pronounced without explosion) are really pronounced, and 
cannot be omitted without gross error; and they in no way 
constitute modifications of the preceding vowel, though un¬ 
exploded k cannot be used after certain vowels or unexploded t 
after certain others. They are well known to phoneticians, 
and symbols are provided for them in the handbook of the 
International Phonetic Association. 

The number for December, 1921, contains a most amusing 
Arakanese folk-tale related by San Shwe Bu, and an 
interesting account of Bandula, the famous Burmese general, 
by Major Enriquez. 


R. G. B. 


OBITCARY NOTICE 


Colonel Rivett-Carnac 

Colonel Rivett-Cftinac tilwaya dung to the first pairt of his 
name, which was, in taot^ his real name, his grandlathex 
having atided the name of Catnac on his marriage. The 
iamily in fact, Eivetta, of an old Suffolk stock, and it 
certainly seems rather hard that he should be denied what 
gave him ao much pleasure in order that the modern, and 
unfamihar ‘^Carnac^^ should be fastened on. Let it be 
agreed, thereforcj that he was a Rivett, and that the latter 
half of the name was a mere escreBoenoe. Let Mm have the 
happiness of feeling that he remams Ilarry Kivett-Camac, 
who siijcqessfully resisted to the last the merging of Ms real 
name. 

In other respects, too^ he was known apart from his official 
rank. He was a member of an old Indian family, and might 
have been e^cpectod to rise on that account to the hipest 
position in the old service, but no one will pretend that his 
actual rise was due to bis descent, or was even in corre¬ 
spondence with his undoubted talent. To the end of his work 
in India he held a second-rate appointment—the opium 
comnoissionership at Ghasipore, but he held it with complete 
detachment, and was distinguished for things other than his 
official work. He was throughout his life the most generous 
and open-handed of men. He would pick up a broken loafer, 
and nurse him througli untold breakdowns, until he left him 
in the and an establislied character. That was what made him 
so lovable. With a certain amount of bmsquerie he never 
gave up the attempt to help other men. 

It was the same with everytlung. At a time when 
volunteering was rather looked down upon, he took up the 
cause and stuck to it through much ridicule and abuse until 
he became A.D.C. to the Queen and Commander of the 
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Volunteer Brigade at Dellii. I shall never forget his coming 
to see me in I^Iadir, and having an audience of the Queen 
Regent in his Volunteer uniform, which he informed Her 
Majesty bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
10th Hussars. He saw nothing incongruous in the com¬ 
parison. The Volunteer uniform was a serious thing in his 
eyes. Tlie uniform of a body of Light Horse which was raised 
to serve the Queen. 

' In his archtcological pursuits he was equally bold and 
fearless. He took up amongst other things the subject of 
cup markings on rocks, and made himself known by his 
researches. 

The fact was that apart from his work he was original in 
all things, but above all original in his generosity. That was 
the essence of his character, and by that he will live in the 
hearts of many men whom he befriended. 


H. M. D. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

fSffry-July, i9£a) 


ANMVERSARr 

The Et, Hon. Lord Chalmers presided at tlxe jLnmvecrsary 
Meeting held on 8th May* The Secretary read the Ecport 
of Council as foUowa:— 

Ten Honorary Members have been dected during the 
Session^ namely:— 


Prof. Brensted. 

Prot Finot, 

Prof. Williams Jackson* 
Proi. von Le Coq. 

Prof. C. A. Nallino. 


Froi. S. d^Oldcnburg. 
Ffoi. P. Pelhot. 

Prof. Ehodokanakis. 
Prof. J. Sarkar. 

Pere V. Schtil^ O.P. 


(These include icnr Siipernnmemry Honorary Members 
who vrere elected in order to mark the Centenary.) 

The Society has lost by death two Honorary Members 

Hr. Germont-GaniieftUj of Paris, and Professor Priedrieli 
Delitaschj of BerliE,. 


Mr. Legge and Mr. Eylands, Members of Council, have pasecd 
away, together witli the following twelve Members :—■ 


Eev* Drew Bate, 
Prof. P. Leussen, 
Mr. Biday. 

Mr. E. E. Graves. 
Dr. Buchanan Gray. 
Br. Hitchcock. 


Sir C. H. Kestevea. 
Br, J, Lindsay. 

Mr. lipachflt'a. 

Mr. Sfuiling. 

Hev. J. Kies. 

Major E. B, Soane. 


Onie hundred and one Members have resigned or have other¬ 
wise ceased under the Eules to be Members of the Society* 
During the past Session seventeen Eeaideut Members have 
been elected, namely:— 

Mr, H. P. V. Battle. 

Mr, B. F. Denhnm. 

Mr. L. C. French. 


Mr. H. A. E. Gibb. 

Mme. G- dc Hairuuit-Amand. 
Lieut,-Col. O, V. Holmes, 
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Mr. J. I. P. Jayasuriya. 

Miss H. E. Karnerop. 

Mr. W. J. E. Lupton, O.B.E. 
Miss Mcadowcroft. 

Rev. W. S. Page. 

Miss E. C. Ridding. 

The following ninety-one 
joined the Society:— 

Mr. G. V. Acharya, B.A. 

Mr. P. V. K. Aiycr. 

Mr. A. F. A. Ali. 

Syed A. Ali, M.A. 

Mr. L. H. Raj Anand. 

Mr. M. M. Ansari, B.A. 

Maulvi Syod N. Ashraf. 

Mr. A. Aziz, Mir Munshi. 

Babu C. Aurora, M.A., LL.B. 
Mr. M. M. H. Beg. 

Prof. R. Behari. 

Pandit Shri D. Bhargava. 

Mr. V. Bijoor, B.Sc. 

Mr. F. W. Buckler, M.A. 

Dr. C. P. Burger. 

Mr. D. Chand. 

Mr. T. Chand, B.A., LL.D. 

Dr. H. Chatlcy. 

Mr. S. K. R. Chaudhuri, M.A. 
Mr. C. C. Clarke. 

Mr. T. J. Coomeraswami. 
Squadron-Leader A. R. C. 
Cooper. 

Mrs. Longworth Dames. 

Mr. B. K. Datta, B.Sc. 

Sir P. Dukes. 

Mr. D. C. Dutt. 

Mr. S. V. Rtzgerald, I.C.S. 
Surgeon-Commander J. A. 
Forrest, R.N. 


Mr. H. A. Rosskeen. 

Dr. G. Elliot Smith, M.A., 
LL.B., etc. 

Mr. E. Templer Tiukcll. 

Mr. H. Valvanne. 

Mrs. Winckworth. 

Non-Resident Members have 

Rev. Canon W. H. T. 

Gairdner, M.A. 

Mr. U. N. Qaur. 

Miss M. S. Gladstone. 

Rev. H. H. Gowen, D.D., 
F.R.G.S. 

Mr. R. S. Gupta. 

Mr. M. L. Sen Gupta, B.A. 
Syed F. H. Hashmi. 

Mr. A. T. Holme, I.C.S. 

Captain H. N. Hunt. 

Mr. C. Z. Huscin. 

Mr. C. Z. Md. Ismail. 

Mr. C. Jain. 

Mr. M. Jinavijaya. 

Mr. N. W. Kathalay, B.A.* 

Mr. M. Z. U. Khan. 

Rao Bahadur Sirdar M. V. 

Kibe, M.A. 

Babu K. Kinkar. 

Mr. E. Kirkby. 

Mr. J. Leveen. 

Mr. 8. E. Lucas. 

Sheikh N. Kbwaja Sahib 
Mahaldar. 

Mr. C. Majumdar. 

Mrs. C. L’E. Malone. 

Mr. 8. G. Mawson. 

Dr. St. Michalsld-Turienski. 

Mrs. H. Mirza. 
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PjLudjt E. G. MJar*., 

Pandit S. X. Mifsra, B,A, 

Mr. A, K, MohammAd. 

Mt. C F. Mohammad, M.A. 

Mr. M. G. MnLammadr 
Eev. "W. Munn. 

Pandit D. Xath Sh&atri^ B.A. 
Kai Bahadur P. E. Navuda,, 

m.l.c. 

Mr. E, O'Eriott-Bntler. 

Mr. M. K. PillaT, 

Proi. Djnelfly Prince^ Ph.B, 
Balin B. Xath Prosad^ B.A. 
Mr, I. H]a Fru. 

Mauivi Md. Ptahini Shah. 

Rai Sahib S, B. Rata. 

Mr. T, n. Robinson, M.A., D.D. 
Me. e. C. Roy. 

Babu A, C, Sanyah M.A., B.L. 
Babu H. 9. SATt^na. 


Lord Soone. 

Major Erik Beideofoden, 

Mr. C. G. Seligman, ME., 

RKS. 

Mr. E. A. Shah, 
pandit R. F. Sharma. 

Pandit R. C. Shama, E.A,, 
LLK 

Prof, B. D. fiharmatL, B.A. 
Baja R. Biogha Deo Bahadur. 
Mr. K. A. Taher. 

Mr, M. A, Taiwar, B.A. 

Prof. S. Vnrma. 

Mr. M. L, Varshanai. 

Babu B. Bahadur Verma. 

Mr. H. L. Yrati, B.A. 

Rott. J. "Webstor. 

Mr. L. H. Williamfl. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir A. T. Wilsoo. 
Mauivi M. Md. Yaqub Khan. 


The total number of new members now stands at 109, but 
the members lost to the Sooiety by death, resignation, and 
removal amount to 125. The total of the Society as a whole 
is 955 [last year 97X). The new rates of subscription came 
into force in January, W2S. 


Library Subscripiioits 

Three Libraries have ceased to subscribe, but their places 
have been filled by nine new ones. 


Leitiny of Ofkes .—During the Session all the offices on the 
second door, save one, have been let. 

Tfte Hon. ^?^^ssMreri^ iSepori shows for 192^ an income of 
£3,13G Ids. G(i. and an espenditiiiie of £3,124 0^. 7d., as com¬ 
pared with the income £3,198 10i\ lOd. and expenditure 
£3,319 fe, U during 1921. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Hon. Solicitor, 
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Mr. A. H, Wilson, tbft Hon. Auditors, Mr. L. C. Hopkins and 
Mr. Perowne, and the ofHcial auditors, iressrs. Price, Water- 
house & COr 

Funds of Sodd^ 

JiMnes Forhng P'um;. —This Fund is allottcil under 
tlie following heads: Lectures, Bursaries, Ea^ieorch, and 
Pubilcations. 

Luring the last Session, Council approved that a grant be 
given to publish Friimiitie Oultura India, by Colonel Plotlson, 
and the fund has hetn expended, as follows :— 

Bursaries, £40 ; Eesearch, ^IfjO i Pnblicationa, £ij0. 

Orianitii Translailim Fund-—The Totlfi Talk of a Miisafo- 
tamuiTi (trauBlation), Edited from, the I^aris MS. by 

Professor L. S. Margolionth, L.Litt., F.B-A., has been 
published. 

Jn £Ae Presif .—El or The Samaritan Apocalypse of 

Moses, by Dr. Gaster, and Tankh A History of the 

Pnngs of Sennar, by Mr. Weld-Blundelh 

Friu Fuhlicaiiofi^ Fund. —In tire press: Vasuhatidhu an 
the Fundamental Princi^s of the SaTvastiwdiu Eehool of 
Buddhism, by Professor Stcherhatsky. 

Lectures 

The following ■well-attended lectures have been delivered 
during the past Session, most of them iliustratod hy alide-s:™ 
The Achsemenian Dynasty,” hy Brig.-General Sir Percy 
Sykes. 

** Some Indian Huns and others/* by liOrd Chalmers. 

“ A Persian Library,” by Professor E. G. Browne. 

“ The Malay Peninsula,” by Mr. C. Otto Blagden. 

“ Chinese Idealism in Temple and Bridge," by hlisa G, E. 
Kemp. 

“ Arabian Alchemy and Chemistry,” by Mr. Holmyard. 

“ Ancient Egyptian Literature,** by Dr, Blackman, 

“ The God Indra and Eehgious Contests in Ancient India,” 
by Mr. F. E. Pargiter. 


AIIKlVEHSAJtT lIEEriiTG' 
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(HJts PresenUd to Ons Societff 

Mr, Fauldfl gave a book of Japanese Pieturea of Buddhist 
images and a eoHeetion of Japanese drawings^ and Air. Battle 
pbotos. Hr. Beveridge presented the copies of the JoiiTmi:? 
from 1904r-31, a large mimbec of the publications of the 
Bengal Society, and many books on Indian Anchffiology. 

Miss K. Whinheld has given a number of unbound copies 
of the Laux^ih. of Jami, translated by her uncle, the late 
Mr. E. H. Whinfield i and Du Andreas Nell baa helped to 
complete the Society*B defective set of the Ceylon Branch 
Journal, while G^ms of OJmiese Literature haa been presented 
by Profeaaor H, Giles (Gold Medallist). Madame Gordon 
has sent rubbings of the Kestorian Monument at Si An Pu in 
Shensi> China, and Wayakn J5do Sombnkyfl, Also the 
three books of the Jodo sect translated from Chinese into 
Japanese^ 3rd issue, IS'22. 

Eight delegartes attended the double Centenary of the 
Soci^ti Asiatiq^iie de Faria* 10th-13th July, 1922. They 
were as follows 

Mr. Weld'Blundell* Dr. Cowley* Dr. Hall, Professor 
Laugdon, Dr. Pinches, Professor Kapson* Sir Denison Boas, 
and Dr. Thomas. 

Two delegates attended the Fifth Ijitemational Congress of 
Higtorical Studies at Brussels, 8th-I5th April, 1923. 

They were Professor Raymond Beasley and Mr. Foster. 

I'risnnial Gold Medal Preientation 

On 4th July the Triennial Gold Aledal of the Society 
was awarded by the President to Professor H. A, Giles, 
Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
Mr, L. C. HopkiuSj Sir Charles Afldis, Sir John Jordao, and 
Fir. Cboa-Esm Chu (Chinese Charge Affaires] spoke on tbia 
occasion. 

Presentation of the Public SchooW Gold Medal 

On 5th December the President awarded the Society's 
Gold Medal for the best essay “on seme Indian or other 
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Oriental SulDject” to Mr. S, de LotlflcdfeTe^ of Eton, and tlie 
book prize to Mr^ S, K, Noakea, of Slerckant Taylor’s School, 
The subject of the essay was “ Tipii Sultan Sir Denison 
lloBS and the Rev^ Dr- J- A+ Nairn, Head Master of Merchant 
Taylor's, spoke on the occasion- 

TAe Journal 

Owing to the cost of printiaig, the is limitiHl in size, 

but it has been decided to increase it to 168 pages during 1 22^^ 
During the Session several valuable articles have been printed., 
many short miscellaneous contributions have been inolnded, 
and a number of books reviewed^ So naany important papers 
are sent to the Jourtud that the lack of space is much to be 
regretted. 

Special Smerat Meelings 

Special General Meetings were called on 4th July, 19S"2, to 
amend Rules 103-5, and on 14th March, 192S, to suspend 
temporaTily R^ile 9- 

Cimietiary 

This year is the Centenary of the Society, and its celebration 
will, be combined with a Meeting of the Entente, the dates 
fixed being 17th-20th July. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Vice-Patron of the Society, has graciously consented to 
preside at the opening Reception, and there will be a banquet 
and other entertainments. 

A Centenary Volume, giving a succinct history of the Society 
from 1823-1923, with a list of all the articles and miscellaneous 
notes published in the Journal and an alphabetical List of 
Authors, will be brought out on this occasion. 

ReecmincTidation^ oj the Council 

Under Rule 31. Dr. E. W. "Thomas, Dr- H, B, Morae, and 
Mr- A, G- Ellis retire from the offices of Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian. The Coimcil recommend 
the re-election of Dr. Thomas and Mr. Ellis, but regret that 
Dr. Morse feels obliged to resign his post on the ground 
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of health. They therefore recommend the election of 
Mr. Perowne, who has been so good as to express his willing¬ 
ness to undertake the duties of Treasurer. 

Last November, Dr. Blackman and Dr. Nicholson' were 
co-opted on the Council in the place of Mr. Grant Brown and 
the late Mr. Rylands. 

Under Rule 32, Mr. Foster, Professor Margoliouth, Mr. 
Perowne and Mr. Campbell Thompson retire from the Council, 
who recommend Mr. Enthoven, Mr. Hopkins, Dr. Morse, and 
Professor Rapson to fill their places. 

The Council recommend as Hon. Auditors Mrs. Fraser and 
Mr. Hopkins, and as Auditors Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said he hoped it would commend itself to the members. 
Dr. Morse, whose retirement firora the Hon. Treasurership they 
greatly regretted, would place before them a pleasant picture 
of the financial position of the Society. They all felt how 
much the Society owed to Dr. Morse for his assiduous attention 
to the financial side of their operations. 

Dr. Morse, in seconding the report, gave an interesting 
survey of the position of the various trust and prize funds, 
and also of the general fund. The outstanding feature of the 
latter in recent years had been the inevitable heavy cost of 
moving to the present premises, which cost altogether close 
upon £3,000 and exhausted their accumulated funds. But 
when they compared the present position with that of the 
last pre-war year they would have no cause for discoiuage- 
ment. In 1913 there were 88 resident and 526 non-resident 
members. Last year they hod 98 resident members, 203 
others in the British Isles, and 628 abroad, making an increase 
from a total of 614 to a total of 929. The subscriptions from 
members had risen from £877 to £1,289, but the ratio this 
item bore to total receipts had fallen from 48-2 to 41*1 per 
cent. On the expenditure side, house rent and maintenance 
now absorbed 29*1 per cent, as compared with 38-1 in 1913. 
Salaries and wages were now 25-9 per cent, as against 20 per 
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cent- The library bad advanced ftcrn 2'S U> 4'5 per cent^ 
hut they bad now provided an assistant Ubranan w]io was at 
the disposal of studentg for finding books in tlie library. 
The Joitmul account now absorbed 27-9 per cent, while in 
1913 it accounted for 33 S per cent. On the revenue side, 
mention aliould be made of the generosity of the India Olfice 
in increasing the annual grant from 2CK) guineas to 309 g^iincas. 
They also received from the Government of Hong Kong £28, 
from the Straits Settlements £20, and from the Federated 
Malay States £40,. making altogether a total of £400^ or 12^8 
per cent of their receipts. The receipte from the sale of the 
Journal!, amounting to 17'8 per cent> were not susceptible 
probably to much expansion, as the libraries which needed 
the Journal were for the most part already subscribers. The 
Journal was the chief attraction for members, and it was 
most hnpoTtant that they should go back to the utmost 
extent circumstances permitted to the i^uantitative standard 
of pre-war times. In 1913 the Journal comprised 1^118 pages. 
The most restricted period was in 1919, when the total was 
580 pages. Last year they advanced to 664 pages. They 
must not only maintain, but go beyond tliis increase. During 
last year the cost per page was reduced by 6 or 7 per cent, and 
it was decided to iricrease tlie suse of the Journal by a similar 
percentage. 

Sir EowARti Gait expressed the general regret of members 
at the retirement from the Hon. Treasureship of Dr, Morse, 
to whose efiorts the satisfactory hnanoial position was largely 
due. Those members who had spent many years ia India 
Were gratified to notice the election to honorary membership 
of Professor Jadunath Sarkax, who wag a recognised authority 
on Mogul history. The honour would be greatly appicciated 
not only by Mr. Saiker, but by other Indian research workers. 
A gratifying feature of the increased membership ainee the 
war was the growing proportion of Indian members^ A 
jiUTubcx of provincial and other research societies had been 
founded in the last few years, and it might b&ve been thought 
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that the effect would be to draw away members from the 
R.A.S. But experience had shown an exactly reverse effect. 
The explanation was that the local societies had stimulated 
interest among many Indiana in Oriental research and had 
made the work of the Society far better known in India. A 
good deal of encouragement would be given to these young 
societies if a review of their activities was given periodically 
in the pages of the Journal. It would also be helpful if mem¬ 
bers of the R.A.8. contributed occasionally, as Sir George 
Grierson and the late Dr. Vincent Smith had done, to the 
journals of the societies. This friendly help would stimulate 
research and tend to increase their membership. 

Dr. Pinches said that the more members they had the 
more they would be able to increase the size of the Journal^ 
and that must be their constant aim. Amid hearty laughter, 
he humorously compared the advantages of membership of 
the Society with “listening-in”, remarking that the latter 
entertainment had been described as the most unsociable 
form of relaxation. Many people might think that they could 
not afford to devote a subscription to anything so unnecessary 
as Oriental research, but there were other things just as 
unnecessary, and among these he classed “ listening-in”. 

The report was imanimously adopted, and on the motion 
of Lady Holmwood and Colonel Phillott the recommendations 
of the Council as to the election of honorary officers and 
members of Council were adopted. 

The President said that the year under review at that 
meeting closed the first century of the Society's life, but a 
survey of the achievements of the past hundred years would 
more fittingly come at the Centenary celebrations in July; so 
he would restrict himself to indicating in outline some aspects 
of their activities in the octave covering the war and the 
scarcely less devastating years of peace which had followed. 
The Society had not only weathered the storm, but might 
congratulate itself on having made fruitful progress in enlarg¬ 
ing the bounds of Oriental knowledge, and he w'ished par- 
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ticulatly to indicate in tliis connexion tlie work of their officers 
and members of the Coimcil. The luminovis survey of the 
held which followed began with reference to the oontnbutions 
made to Sinology of late by their Gold Medallist, Professor 
Giles and by Professor Parker, Dr. Morse, Mr. Perceval Yetts, 
flud Mr. Hopkins. Their Vice-President, Sir Henry Howorth 
(happily recovered from a ssnious illness in the past winter), 
was preparing a new and much amplified edition of his great 
History of iJic Mongolst long since out of print. 

After remarkiag that they hailed with enthu'iiasm the ever¬ 
growing work being carried on by Sic DenLsoii Hosa at the 
School of Oriental Studies, the President congratulated 
Sir George Grierson on the completion of the 11th volume of 
his great 0 / India. Th&y looked forward 

wistfully to tho arrival of the second of the six volumes of the 
Cambr^lge History of which was under the editorship 

of a member of their Conncil, Professor Rapaou, w ho liud 
among his coutrihutora Dr. Thomas and Dr. Baruettu 

Mr. PeiTgiter had brought out hie Indian 

Traditmi, in which be sought to establish syDcbronism iu the 
legendary history of India. The particular thanks of the 
Society were due to Mr. Pargiter for the great pains he had 
taken in compiling their Centenary volume. The works of 
Professor Macdonell, Mrs. Khys Davids, Sir Charles Eliot, 
and Sir Aurel Stein were briefly noted, together with those 
of Mr, Dames and Professor Keith. 

In Semitic studies it w'as reassuring to find tlie Encydo- 
peedia of Islam resuming aJter the war its march to completion. 
The work of the late Sir Charles Lyall, Mr. Macartney, 
Professor Browne, and Dr. Nicholson, in Arabic and Persian 
fields was mentioned. Dr. Gaater was congratulated on hia 
Hebraic researches, and. reference was made to the work of 
IVir. and Mrs. Beveridge and to the appearance of Professor 
MargoUouth^s translation of Tahk-Tdk of (i Mesopotamian 
Jydge. In Egypt, in addition to the great discovery of King 
Tutanth-amen^s tomb, good work had been done by 
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Dr. Flinders Petrie, and Messrs. Gardiner, Weigall and 
Blackman. Dr. Hall, Professor Langdon, and Mr. Campbell 
Thompson had contributed to the first volume of the 
Canibridge Ancient History. 

While great difficulties had been imposed on the Society’s 
activities by the war, there was a silver lining to the cloud, for 
the new political conditions in Mesopotamia and Palestine 
were now markedly favourable to archseological undertakings 
on a large and comprehensive scale. A great scheme, framed 
by the foremost archreologists of the country, was afoot to 
establish in Jerusalem an archseological school which, as time 
went on would, it was hoped, extend its operations to the Tigris 
Valley. Meantime, important excavations were going on in 
Mesopotamia and furnished evidence of the great migration 
westward in pre-hbtoric ages. At first, archseology of the 
Near East was rudely disturbed, for many archaeologists 
volunteered for active service. Fortunately, however, many 
of these volunteers were able to use their special know¬ 
ledge to good effect. They might well hope that a bright 
future lay before workers in the Near Eastern field, and that 
their fruitful labours with spade and pen, whether on the site 
of Babylon or of Ur of the Chaldees or in Egypt, might enrich 
their knowledge by rediscovering forgotten civilizations and 
by illuminating the dim origins of European civilization which 
derives from them. 

From this breathless scamper over many fields, it would 
seem that in the domain of Oriental Science, in spite of the 
war, there had been progress—unequal it was true, but every¬ 
where progress. They were amply justified in looking forward 
with confident hope to further progress in the years im¬ 
mediately ahead as they entered on the second century of 
the life and work of the Society. Success must continue 
to rest on sound scholarship and on that helpful spirit of 
goodwill and co-operation which united their officers, Council, 
and staff. 
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The Sccrettirj ivill bfi obliged if any member could su[)piy 
the addresses- of the folldwing 

Non-resjdekt Compounuers 
Mr. J. Fargues. 

Licut.-Col. Dempster Heming. 

JTi. C, H. Lepper. 

Mr, Purahotam Visbram hTa’ivjee. 

Pandit Moliaulal VisnulaL 

Mr. H. E. Pliya RajanattayamiliJir. 

Mr. Iyengar B* Bamasvflmi. 

Mr. C, Buatomji. 

OrtElNARY 

Mr. S. M. Brown, D.F.C, 

Eev, E. Osborn Martin. 

Lieut, W. Rh Patterflon. 

Mr. K. bT. Sitaianij B A. 

Mrs, K. iSattbianadhan, M.A. 

5fr. V. V, Yfldnerkai. 

The following were elected at the General Meeting in June:— 
Babit D. 0. Dutta, M.A. 

Shiwns'Ul-^Ulaiiia Dr. M. H, Hosain, Ph.D. 

Mr. W asiullab Khan. 

Mr, J, H. M. Moorhead. 

Mr. Brij Mohan Sharnia, E,Se., M.A. 


On lath June Maigi Owen Butter read a paper On Biitisb 
North Borneo, of which this ig the fiummary i— 

Forty-five years ago North Borneo, then a tropical wilder¬ 
ness inhahited by pirates and headhunters, w^as acquired 
from the native Sultans by a handful of pioneers, at the 
suggestion of a Scots engineer from Glasgow. Since that 
day, under the administratioiL of the British. North Borneo 
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Chartered Company, the country has been transformed. 
The natives live peaceful lives as fishermen or farmers ; the 
Company safeguards their interests and respects their customs, 
the most interesting of the latter being the worship of sacred 
jars, which are tended by aged priestesses with elaborate 
ceremonial. The hill country has been opened up by means of 
bridle paths ; rubber, tobacco, and coconut estates have been 
made; there are over 100 miles of railway, and although the 
country has suffered in the past from the lack of roads, these 
are in the making now. The climate is healthy, and living not 
expensive, yet only one per cent of the territory, the size of 
Ireland, has so far been developed. 
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daring the triennium 1916 to 1919 for the Govt. Oriental 
Library, Madras. Vol. iii, pt. i, Sanskrit A, B, C. 
Madras, 1922. From High Commissioner. 

Lai, H., Rai Bahadur, Sagar-Saroj. 1922. From Author. 
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The following Report of the Committee on 
Transliteration, appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 1.7 th January, 
1922, was adopted by the Council at its 
meeting held on 8th May, 1923, and i$ 
published for general information. 

As mnctioi^ed by tbe Couneit Committee’s leconn- 
meTidation tliat its report should bo circukted for 
oritioiams to seletted Oriental solioiois in tliia ctnintty^ 
has been cavvied out. Rep lies have been received ft am 
Jlr. W. Doderetj Mr. R. Gueat^ The Rev. Fiofessor 
Ah Guilltiuine^ Calonel D. C. Pnofessoi- E. J. 

Ra|>soii^ Ml'. C. A. Storeyj and Pi'ofessor R. L. Turner. 

A uieetiug of tiie Committee n'as held on tlie 20tk 
February* 1023. Tliei'ft ■^vere preseitt:— 

Sir George A. Grierson, IC.O.LPI, in the Chair. 

Di. F. W. Tiiomas. 

Mr. A, G. Ellis. . 

Dr. T. Grahame Bailey. 

All tliose gentlemen who had ohered criticising on the 
preliminary report Imd been invited to attend, and of 
tiiese there were also pregent:— 

Jili’n W. Doderetj 
GoJonel D. C. Phillott, and 
Professor R. L. Turner, 

The Committee cai'efully considered the criticignis 
received* and accepted fieveral of the suggestions made in 
them. On the other hand* it was unable to adopt certain 
other suggestions* as tliese referred to the Geneva system 
of tranalitei-ation wliich the Cominittee had no autJiority 
to alter. 

The Cominittee now agrees unanimoufily in submitting 
the following revised and final report— 
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This Committee was formed in consequence of a letter 
received from a member of the Society pointing out 
certain discrepancies in the system of transliteration 
published in the Society’s Journal. 

We observe that tliis system is not laid down as to 
be used compulsorily in all articles published in the 
Journal, and we recognize the fact that, in minor 
particulars, many writers in the Journal habitually depart 
from it By the "Resolution of Council dated October, 
1896, the Council does not do more than “ earnestly 
recommend its adoption (so far as is possible) by all 
in this country engaged in Oriental studies, * that the 
very great bene6t of a uniform system * may be gradually 
obtained 

This system is al most identical with that approved of 
by the International Oriental Congress held at 
Geneva in 1894. Where the system of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has departed from the Geneva system it has been 
either in very insigniticant alterations in diacritical 
marks, or in the addition of characters which may be 
optionally substituted for those* approved of at Geneva. 
In the latter case the Geneva forms were also retained, so 
that in certain case.s there were two or more alternative 
methods of representing an Oriental character in Roman 
letters. 

We are of opinion that in any revised system the same 
principle should be followed,—namely, that, for the sake 
of uniformity with the systems employed in other 
countries, the Geneva system should be retained in its 
entirety; but that, as in some cases particular Geneva 
characters are not in general use in this country or in 
India, optional forms should also, as hitherto in certain 
cases, be admitted, so as to adapt tl>e Society's system more 
nearly to the requirements of Indian and English scholars. 
The necessity for the admission of these optional 
characters to our system will be apparent when it is 
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recognized tliiit types foL’ some of the Geneva ohararCtere 
are found in only one or two presjaes in this country and 
not at all iii India. Fuvtlieiniore^ in the modern Iiido- 
Aryan veriiaculars certain signs in the Homan alphabet 
have long been established^ are found In most good presses, 
and can hardly be changed without causing considerable 
ejxpense, great inconvenience, and great opposition* 
Having arisen independently, these kst-nanned characters 
occasionally dash ’with tlsose fixed at Geneva for 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and to avoid this it hsg been 
found necessary to add a few optional diaratfcers to the 
Geneva list. 

While allewing most of the optional signs in Die 
existing list to stand, we have found ouvsdves unable to 
recoin mend that all of them siiould b& retained. Some of 
these iiave fallen into almost complete disuse, and one ov 
two are signs to the use of ’whiqh, for one reason or 
another, we are unable to assent. Qn the other hand, we 
have pix>vidcd some ne’w optional signs winch vf'il],’W'e 
liope, be found acceptable to Eicholavs and which will not 
give rise to difficulties in printing. In the suggeatton 
of these new signs we have borne in mmd the recom¬ 
mendation made to the Geneva Congreea by our Society ^ 
that we should prefer cliaracters of BUcli a kind tlmt, 
’ft'Jieti tlio diacritical marks are either necessarily or 
inadvertently omitted, " la prdnonoiation n’en suit pas trop 
dibgur^ pour des oreillea europ^ennes.” 

In. the following tables we give in each case two 
colamus of transliteration. The first of tiiese gives the 
ti’anslitsration as approved of at the Geneva Congress. 
Tliese, as before, in tlie interests of uniformity ’vre recom¬ 
mend for adoption as a wliole. In the second column are 
shown those optional signs wliich we recoinmerid for 
adoption by those scholars who for any reason are unable 
to employ the signs recommended at Geneva. 

^ See page 12 0 [ the Ggrtgrass Report. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHARETS 

Oan«Y» Stgnii racoinmanded aa 

TranitlMmUon. optional aabatitiitca. 


t 

Tl 

’ifY 

31 

« 

w 

71 


a 

(I 

1 

C 

u 

a 

T 

f 

\ 

I 

e 

ai 

0 

au 

ha 

klia 

fjha 

iui 

ca 

cha 

ja 

jha 

ila 

ta 

tJta 

da 

dha 

na 

ia 

tha 



rha^ 
Clihu ^ 


* In modei'Q Indian Utuguages only. 
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GenoTn 

dut 

V . 

dJiii 


'n.fC 

xt . . . 

po- 

Tfi , . . 





blitt 

n . . . 

WtiUff 


IfCt 

T . . . 

ra 


td 


va 


in 




sa 

f ^ ' 

Act 


la 


m’l 


^Sij 

i {visarga} . 


X {jihvwiiiiiliyit) r 


^ (itpadJirrUJ^tiya) 

b 

sS (avagr-ulia) 

* 

Udatl^ 


SvarUa 

|k 

Anudiittd 

H. 




lit 


Additionatj iroit Modern Vernaculars 




ro, 

rka 


3i) 


JJWS. Jt;LY iSSSr 
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Wlieie, as liappens in some modem languages, the 
inherent a of a consonant is not sounded, it need not be 
written in tx-an si iteration. Thus Hindi Jeavtd (not 

haratd), making; kal (not kaUi), to-morrow. 

As usual, in the above, tlie fact that a vowel is long 
is indicxited by a macron, as in dsU. Wo have carried this 
further even than in the Geneva sy.stem, in whicli the 
vowel ^ is indicated by 1. To this we have added I 
A.S an optional substitute. We also note that, when u long 
vowel is the result of crasis, some scholars (e.g. Professor 
Monier Williams in his Sanskrit Dictionary) prefer to 
indicate the length by a cii'cumflex, as in uklvdjxigacchuli. 
We recommend that this also be allowed as an ojxtional 
method of indicating length under such cii'cinnstanccs. 
It i.s time that this will clash with the same mark when 
used to indicate the awiriUi accent, but w'e think that 
the class of scholai's who would use the circumflex as 
suggested would be competent to prevent confusion 
ensuing fi'um the double use of the sign. 

For the r- and i-vowels we suggest a cii-cle, instead of 
a dot, below the letter as an optional diacritical mark. 
This device has long been used by some scholars (e.g. l>y 
Professor Brugmanii in itis comparative grammar), and i.s 
necessary in dealing with the inodeiii Indian vernaculars, 
in which r witii a dot has an altogether diflercnt value as 
a very common consonant, f'or instance, if we txans- 
literate the Hindi ^ according to tlie Geneva system, we 
should Iiave to write diy/t, in wliich the first r repre.sents 
the r-vowel, and the second r (aspirated) represents tlie 
comqfioniy occurring cerebral consonant. To avoid this 
confusion, wo suggest the optional substitution of a cii'cle 
for the dot in order to indicate the vowel sounds, so that 
it would be possible to transliterate by d'n'h. 

In Prakrit and in the modern Indian languages 
e and o may each be either long or short, and in some 
cases pi'ovision is made for this in the modern alphabets, 
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wliile tlie Sauelciit convention is that they ave always 
long, TJie Geneva system suggests the pairs i] S, o 
for Sanskrit and Prakrit to ii^dieate the sl^ot't and 
tlio long forms respectively of these vowels, but for 
the modern vemaeulara it suggests that S and ^ should 
he employed for tlse long vowels. Wo suggest a uniform 
optioi^al systeu^p in which the short vowels^ as in otliier 
cagc3„ would have no inarkj and the long vowels wonld bo 
nlarked witli a matron. Such wonld, for example, bo 
necessary for Sanskrit in a work comparing Sanskrit with 
the inodem vernacnlars. Jn dealing rvitli languageB in 
which there can be no doubt a,! to tlie quantities o£ theso 
vowels tho option, of eourse, need not be esemsed, and, if 
the occurrence of short c or short a is altogether 
exceptional, there can bo no objection in that ease to 
indicating them by S and o respectively^ As exnmpies of 
tJiesc vowels in the modern vcrnacnlaiaj we may tiuote ^ 
the Hindi or hetl, a dauglitor, and rjhori^jd or 

fjhori, a inare. 

As we have giv'en i as aii optional Iranssliteration of tlie 
£-vowcb we are able to gl''^ ? optional trans¬ 

literation of Ibe cerebral which is, on the face of it, 
more appropriate than the Geneva I (or, in Pali, Z). In. 
other words, we have made the Pali sign optional for all^ 
languages. 

The sign ^ a tilde, lias long l^eeu used by schohna 
to repreaent and and 

when the.-ie stand for nasal vowels—in Prakrit 

and In the modern veriiaculara. Thus <?, and 

60 on. We see no reason why vihat is no^v an almost 
universal practice should not be permitted as an 
optional 


use. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


0«n«T» 

TianslitentUon. 


SisTit recommended m 
opUonal lubetitatee. 


\ at beginning of word omit; 
hamzA elsewhere' 

t—j h 

OJ t 


Z 

t 

J 

J 


J 

I 

-/ 

* 

b 

I 

i 

j 


permissible th 
y. permissible dj* 

h ” 

A,: permissible M 

d 

d: permissible ^ 
r 
z 
8 

R: permissible sfe 
9 

4 

t or i ^ 
z or z ^ 

t 

g: permissible gh 

f 

q 

k 


Hamza "oi* » 


' Although allovred by Ute Geneva system, we do not recommend the 
use of dj for ^ in England or India ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should b be transliterated by f or b by *, as these signs are there em¬ 
ployed for other purposes. 
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-O-eniora. OirEioni. 

J. i 

I* m 

^ u 

Ji h 

- 

^ V 

vovreb tt, i, u 
Jengtlsened 1^ ^ I, il 

[ - 

dip])thongs ay and aw 

c and p may ba used in place 
of £ and u 

also gand S in Indian dialects, 
a, and 0 in Ttirlcisl].—J of 
ai'tiob f^\ to be always I 
Also in India wd 11 be recognized The same are also 
fl for £ ior o, and s optionally allowed 
for , for Porafan 

w 

[We recomniend that, in the lost paragraph, after the 
woi’ds " in India " there should be added between square 
brackets the words " and in transliterating Indian 
dialects". Tliis is probably what was intended, but, as 
it stands, tlie wording ia not clear.] 

[wdRlii — ■] 

A final silent h need not be transliterated,—thus iJcj 
ha^ida (not SttucfflA). ’Wiien pronounced, it sliould be 
written,—thus 


V 

i o r 4] 


may 

be represented 
^ ai and 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS 

Ocnova. 

Pei’sian, Hindi, [UrdO], and Pa»l.it5. 

4_j 

t ■* 

_ c: pcnnissiblo c/t 

j z : permissible zA 

t-f U 

Turkish letters. 

when pronounced as i/, 
k is permitted 

n 


■' as in the case of the 
N&garl amt-ndsiA’rt.] 

b 

zli (according to dialect) 

or kh (according to 
dialect) 
dz or ds"] 

We have added one new .sign which is required for 
Hindi, Urdft, and PasbtO, but which is not mentioned in 
the Geneva H.st. Also, for Pashto alone, we have added 
optional signs, viz. b and ds, for the two sounds of tlie 
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letter It shi^nld be noted that this letter licig two 
distinct sounda, one reaeinblii^g i& and tiiu otlier re- 
ftcmbliiig ds, and ii^ dictionaries is given twice ovcr^cmce 
before ^and once before as if the sign represented two 
different letters. When it Ims ti^o d^-sonndj it sometmefl 
appears in mannscripts as and is thus distinguished 
fi-om the character with the £s-BOund. We Itave accepted 
tlicse facts, and have put tlie character tAvice in out list, 
CJiLch time witli a didetent tranghtcration. 

The Fashtu letter has two sounds. In the south¬ 
west dialect it lias a sound somctliing like that of |^, and 
in tire north-east its sound is inoio like tliat of Tiie 
Geneva list attempts to show botli these sounds by the 
oonipoutid letter ksk . Wc think that it is more simple to 
acknowledge the dialectic difference and to give a double 
transliteration, one form to be employed for one dialect 
and the other for the othci'. This is tlje method 
employed in the Linguistic Survey of India. Exactly 
similar vonarks apply to tlie south-western ptonuiiciatioii 
( 3 ^,) and tlio north-eastern pionunciation (fjf) of tlieletter^. 
Here the Geneva list indicates only tlie pionniieia- 
tiou iis .7- We have therefore added sJf- as an optional 
form. Tliis also is the sign adapted in the Linguistic 
Surrey, 

Ill other respects ive accept the Geneva ti ansi iteration 
of the Arabic alplialjct. We remark, however, that the 
numerous letters witli a subscribed ^ /t, d, 5 , 7 , c, and 3 ) 

do not appear to have been, widely adopted, and in tliia 
country and in India they would certainly give rise to 
difficulties in printing. We have therefore in each case 
been caixiful to see that an optional form is available. 
For and p some scholars employ the Greek letters 

X* y reapcctively, and for c, and z the signs 

and k re-spectively. Our only reason for not reeotii- 
mendiJig tlienr is that they too will cause diOiculties in 
printing. 
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Finally, whatever scheme is adopted, we recommend 
that great care be taken to see that it is accurately 
printed in onr Journal. Our present scheme, as published 
in tile Jounvd, contains several unfortunate misprints. 

Georoe A. Grierson. 

M. Gaster. 

A. G. Ellis. 

T. GhAHAME BiVILEV. 

F. W. Thomas. 

D. S. Maugoliouth. 
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The A^ni-Purana and Bhoja 

By SUSHLL DE^ M.A..^ D.Litt^ (l4i]dou)n PreniflliJind 

HeseiUich Student and Leetnrerf OflIcu tta Untyersity, 

npHE school of opinion, represented in Poetics by the 
d/fliJiAa/a-portioii of the Agni-j^rdi/jta appaxentiy follows 
A tradition which departs in mnny xeapeots from the orthodox 
fiystemSj and which is fuither developed in later literature 
hy Bhoja in his 

^¥e need not discuss here the date of the apocryphal and 
ambitiougly cyclopsedic Agni-jmrd?^ ; but it is necessary 
for our purpose to settle approximately, if we can, the date 
of the alawiAara-chapters of this work, with which we arc 
directly concerned. That this port of the is chiefly 

a compilation, in a somewhat eclectic fashionj by a writen who 
was himself no theorist but who wanted to collect together 
and present a workable epitome, conforming in essentials 
to the teachings *of no particular orthodox school, but 
gathering its materials from all sources, is apparent not only 
from its independent but somewhat loosely joined and 
uncritical treatment, but also from the presence of verses 
culled from Bharata, Bhamaha, Dajfidm, and probably from 
other unknown old writexs.^ Bharata is cited by name in 
^ Tttta the r^xae saml/aTidhai (Asni. 3*4, 11, ed, Eabi]. Lid.), 

which ia also cited anoDymousI^ hj Mamiufiita f^aMa-vyijjfira-parira-^, 
p, $) and in -th* JLUitliMrAfltlt oa Vimana, iv, 3 , 3 ^ is ittribnted to one 
Bhortimitr* by Mutali p. 17). 

jRAs. ocioaea 18^3. 3& 
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Agni. 339, 6 ; and a large part of the Agni-purdiyi's treatment 
of ndtya, nftya, and abhinaya follows Bharata’s exposition, 
even to literal copying and paraphrase of some of the latter’s 
well-known verses. Thus Agni. 338, 12 = Ndtya-iastra, 
ed. Grosset, vi, 36; Agni. 338, 7-8 = Natya-idstra, vi, 39, etc. 
The definitions of poetry (Agni. 336, 6) and of poetic figure 
{Agni. 341, 17) are copied literally from Daijcjlin, i, 10, and 
ii, 1, respectively. Cf. also Agni. 336, 13 = Daodin, i, 29; 
Agni. 336, 23, 26, 26 = Dandin, i» 12, 15, 17, etc. It is 
needless to cite any more instances, for this will be enough 
to indicate that these chapters of the Purdrta were in all 
probability later than Dai^din, and therefore enable us to 
fix one terminus of its date at the first half of the eighth 
century a.d.^ The other terminus is given by the citation 
of Agni. 338, 10-11, by Anandavardhana (p. 222), who 
flourished in the middle of the ninth century. We cannot 
draw any definite conclusion from the Agni'purdy}a*s 
omission of all references to Yamana or his theory, 
although Rudrata’s idea of vakrdHi (ii, 14-16), of which 
there is no trace in Bhamaha, Dsmdin, Udbhata, or 
Yamana, is apparently accepted with a slight modification 
(341, 33). On the other hand, the Agni-purdijM is not cited 
as an authority in the sphere of Poetics (if we except Bhoja’s 
anonymous appropriation) until we come to the time of 
Yiivanatha. But what is said above will justify us, in the 
absence of other evidences, in placing the alamkdra-portion 
of the Agni-j)urdiui roughly in the beginning of the ninth 
century. 

The date of Bhoja, the reputed author of the Sarasvad- 
kanthdbharana is much easiej- to settle. Bhoj.a is often cited 
in later literature as Bhojaraja, and not infrequently with 
the simple designation of rdjan, which seems to mark him 
out par excellence, just as the term muni in later authors 

* On the date of Dandin, see my Hi^ry of Sanskrit Potties {1923), vol. i, 
pp. 69-70. The reader will also find there a detailed discussion of the 
dates of the Apai-purdtki and Bhoja at pp. 102-4, 144-47. 
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mvariablj Mfet$ to BhaiaU* This has led to his iiaual 
identification with the Boramara Iring Ehoja of DMta; 
and there axe indicationa in the text itself which would 
make oui anthoi contempoTnjieous -with this king and thus 
justify the identificationH The earliest writer on Poetics 
who quotes Bhoja as an authority appears to he Hcmacaudra 
(p. 295 Commdj who flourished in the first half of the twelfth 
century ■ while Vardhaxnana, who, however, did not write 
till A.D. 1140j mentions Bhoja in the second verse oi his 
Gai!iia-r{Una^nLaf^^ the lyttt of which esrplaina that this 
Bhoja was the author of the Sarasva^i-ka^Mbharaijia. That 
Ehoja was already a widely recognised writer in the middle 
of the thirteenth century is dear from the fact that Jalha^ja, 
who lived in the time of Kr^na of Bevagiri (about a. n. 1247‘-S0), 
gives profuse quotations from Bhoja in his anthology. 
Bhoja himself quotes pretty extensively but anonymously 
frona earlier writers on Poetics, including Bharata, Bhamaha, 
Dapdin, Vamana, Budrafa,^ and the BhvanyMoka. The 
latest Writer he quotes seems to be Rajaieldiam ^ whose date 
is the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth century. 
There is also a leference in one verso (ed. Borooah^ IBBi, 
p. 22) to Muhjflj apparently Munja Vakpati-raja, hi* unde 
and one of his predecessors on the tbreue of the Paramara 
dynasty of hlalava. OoL Jacob is inaccurate and misleading 
in putting down the name of PTami-sadhu, who did not write 
his commentary on Rudrata till a.d. lO&Q, in the list of authoie 
quoted by Bhoja; for the verses in question, though found 
in Nami's commentaryj arei not own, but quoted 

by him from previous authors. For instance, the verse 
ayaiii padmdsandslrWi (p. 15), given as one of the cases where 
Bhoja quotes Nami, ia found no doubt in Kami on xi^ 24, 
but it 13 really a quotation, along with several other verses 
iu the same ooutext, by Kami liimsdf firom Bhamaha, ii* 55. 

f- Se* Jacob, m JRAS. 1697, pp. C, md Stan edition ot 

ttw Karpion-tnafljan, pp. 166 IT., for aJl tte fiucitB.tivna b/ Bhojob froia 
KAjfljiethaxa. 
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Similarly the two verses sa marutdkainpitd and sa jntavdsdh, 
quoted by Bhamaha himself (ii, 41 and 58) from some previous 
authors (one of whose names is given as Ramaiarman), 
occur in Bhoja, pp. 43 and 44, but they are also quoted by 
Nami in the same context. There is no reason to suppose 
that Bhoja took these verses from Nami’s commentary 
instead of going directly to Bhamaha; on the other hand, 
Bhoja elsewhere quotes Bhamaha directly several times 
(e.g. dkroianndhvayan, p. 144=Bhamaha, ii, 94; kiriUuka- 
vyapadeiena, p. 226-7 — Bhamaha, ii, 92 = SubhdsitdvaH, 
No. 1645. attributed to Bhamaha).. The limits, therefore, given 
by Bhoja’s quotations from Hajaiekhara on the one hand, 
and Hcmacandra’s citation of Bhoja himself on the other, 
would place our author approximately in the period between 
the beginning of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth century; and as this date fits in quite easily with 
the date of the Paramara Bhoja of Dhara, who is assigned 
to the first half of the eleventh century, it may not be wrong 
to identify the two Bhojarajas. 

Taking the olath^ra-section of the Agni-jmrdrta and the 
Sarasvad-ka^hdbharaijM side by side, one is struck at once 
by some fundamental characteristics which are common 
to both. The most peculiar feature of the Agni-purdrui 
theory is the absence of the doctrine of dhvani, although 
the concept of dhvani is included casually, after the manner 
of ancient authors, in the figure ak^epa (sa ak§ej>o dhvanih 
sydc ca dhvanind vyajyaU yatah, 344, 14). The word dhvani is 
also used in the opening verse (336,1= Bhoja i, 1), which says 
generally that speech consists of dhvani^vartxa, pada, and vdkya 
(dhvanir varn&h padam vakyam ityetad vdhmayam matam); 
but apparently this alludes to the grammatical word which 
reveals the spho(a, and which is indicated by the same term 
in the Vdkyapadiya. The work, however, recognizes ahhidhd 
and lak^arird, the ideas of which were already elaborated 
by philosophers and philosophical grammarians. At the 
same time, apart from obvious borrowings or copyings from 
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Bha-rata, BLamaha, and this work cannot be taken 

as siibstantiaily following the views of anjr one of the eohools 
represented by these names. 

There is no doubt that in one verse, which is conveniently 
cited by Yi^vanatha in support of his own extreme view^ 
the Affm-pitrd^ epeats of rasa as the " soulof poeay in 
contrast with mere verbal ingenuity {vdg^ida^dhtjurpradhdm 
^]n rasa evdira jmtim, 3S6j 53), and devotes somewhat 
lengthy chapters to the description, after Bharata, of the 
rasas and bhdvas j yet there is nowhere any central theory 
of rasa or any elaboration of a ^abem of Poetics on its basis. 
As to the origin of rasttf it propounds a pecuUat view that 
from infinite bliss {drtimda) proceeds self-ooiisoioiisnesa 
{alajhkdm), from seli-consciousuess proceeds conceit {dbhi- 
7Bana)j from conceit pleasure (raii), of which irfigdra (love), 
hdsya [laughter)^ and other rasas arc modificatious (338,2-4), 
It admits with Bharata four fundniuental rasas, from which 
are derived five others. Although partiality is thus ahown 
to rasa in poetzy and drama, the Agni-pura^ cannot be 
relegated entirely to the Rasa School i for it does not make 
any attempts to correlate with this central principle the other 
factors of poetry, via. and damkdTa, which are 

also lecogniMd as of great, if not of equal, importance. One 
fact, however, worth noticing in connexion is that although 
the Agni-purd'm recognizes nine rasas, adding ^dnia to the 
orthodox eight, it eittols and givea prominence to iritg&ra^ 
a trait which is unique and which is further developed by 
Bhoja, who, as we shall see presently, accepts no other rasa 
than ^rngdra in his ^ritgdra-prakdia and gives almost 
exclusive attention to this iroportant rasa in his Sarasvaii- 
hii^dhdbbarai^. 

On tlie other hand, although treatment is accorded to ‘nti 
{eh. 339) and gw^a (eh. 345), the AfpTit-pwroJta does not 
follow the tenets of the Eiti School, as represented by Dapdia 
and Yamana. Da^din classifies ™£q which he calls tndrga-, 
into two extreme types, Vaidaibhl and Gaudi, to which 
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Vamana adds PaRcali as an intermediate tjrpe; but the 
classification, according to both, depends upon the presence 
or absence of certain fijced excellences of diction, known as 
guvMs. To this enumeration Rudrato adds Ldtl, but by 
riti he means a definite arrangement of sentences witli 
reference to the use of compound w'ords of variable length. 
The Jgni-punlifa accepts tliis four-fold classification, but 
the distinction is supposed to lie not only in the length or 
shortness of compound words, but also in the qualities of 
softness or smoothness, os well as in the prominence or 
otherwise of metaphorical expression (ujxicdra). The gui^as, 
again, are regarded as fundamental characteristics both by 
Daijidin (i, 42) and Vamana (i, 2, 6-8), who take them as 
forming the essence of rift, and distinguish them carefully 
from alamkdras, which, in Vamana’s opinion, are merely 
accidental characteristics enhancing the charm of poetry 
already brought out by the gufjMS.^ TheAgni-purdvM, however, 
defines the gunas, which are nowhere cormected directly with 
rift, simply as those characteristics which reflect great beauty 
on poetry {yah kdvye inaha^rh chdydm anugrh^yasau 
gunah, 345, 3), a definition which hardly distinguishes them 
from alamkdras, the definition of which is here almost the 
same, kdvya-sobhdkardn dharmdn alamkdrdn pracaksate (341, 
17), and is, strangely enough, merely copied uncritically 
from DaodlQ, ii, 1. The classification of gunas themselves, 
again, in this work is peculiar to itself. Ordinarily, the 
gurtas are classified as either iabda-gutms or artha-gunas, 
and this procedure is sanctioned by Vamana. The Agni- 

^ VimuiA III, I, 1-2, although in I, 1, 2 he naes the term alathlUra in 
the broad aenae of “ beauty " in a compoaition. Strictly speaking, DauiUn 
does not appear to make a fundamental theoretic diatinction between 
yuM and alariikira aa such, to which the term cUarhkAra or aJathkriyA ia 
indiacriminately applied. He implies, however, in ii, 3 (with commentary 
thereon) that a poetic 6gnre (or aJaikk&ra properly so-called by other 
writers) ia an alaitik&ra or embellishment common to both the Vaidarbha 
and Qaucla mArgaa ; but a gwia is an aUnhkHra belonging exclusively to the 
Vaidarbha. But l>andin defines ar>d treats them separately in a manner 
which foreshadows the rigid theoretic differentiation implied by ViUnana. 
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purdtM btringa in finer distinctions (345^ Z The gu 7 }m 
are here said to ba of two Jdnda^ specifto iia) and general 
the former app 0 roiLtl 7 confuiing itself to any 
apecifio part or feature of a composition^ the latter existiDg 
33 Common to its several compoiient parts. The sdmmyu, 
again, in its tum is classihed into three aubdiYiaonSj 
according as it appertains to iab^, or both; the Agni- 
purttirio admittang for the first time> bo far as we know> this 
three-fold classification. An. altogether different scheme 
of enumeration of these puirKiJ then follows. Vamana 
mentions in all ton gwet/os, vis. ojas, pra^ada, $ataatd, 
samadhi, mddhutyaj saiihmdrynz, ttdara^a, arihe^vgakti, and 
kdnli^ making oaoh of these a ^abda-gu‘^ as well as an artha' 
gu!n^y The iobda-gu'^j according to the Agni-ptifdt}G, 
ate seven, in number, viz. Jdliiya, gam^hlryi^, saukurttarya, 

itddrald, saiydy and yaugtki ; the artha-guTias are sis, viz. 
mddhurga, samvidhdn^t^, hotmUtiva, addreUd (?), pramlM, 
and ^dmayikatd ; the ^ubddHha-guy^ are agam, shti viz. 
jfrasddaj siiubhagyat yathd'Samkhyd, ;praiasUitdt pdka, and 
rdga. The characteriatics of some of these gu^ are not' 
verj clearly marlced, and in gtiwofi hke mmvidhdna and 
yaihdsamhhja are included jdeaa which are credited by 
other writers to the oEfirwitdros. It h tuiLons, also, that 
although not enumerated as sneh, Bapdin’s egas is reproduced 
(345, 10=Dandui h 80) in the course of the definition of 
individual iobda-^pos. 

In the name my, it ean be easily shown that the influence 
of the Alarhk^a School, as represented by Bhamaba and 
Udbhafa, is not very marked in this work. The 
Icdras are, with some modification, developed, no doubt, 
on the general lines of Dapdin^s treatment, but the arihdla^- 
Jidras do not strictly conform to the orthodox claasifitation 
or definitiom The Agm-pardi^a gives eight varieties of the 
latter, viz. svanlpa (or ^vidfJidva), sddrhjf^, ^prek^d, 

virodhet, Aeiw, and sama (343, 2-3], the figures 
upafrdt, 'nhpahd, saJioUi, and mMntara-nydsa being included 
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separately under sadf^ya (343, 5), and the eighteen kinds of 
upama embracing most of Dandin’s numerous sub-varieties 
of that figure (343, 9 ff.)* The Agni-jrardii/i is also one of 
the earhest known works which add a separate chapter 
on the ubhaydlamkdras (not recognized by earlier writers), 
including six varieties, viz. praiasti, kdfUi, audtya, saihk^epa^ 
ydmd-arOuitd and abhivyakti (344, 2), some of which would 
come under of other writers.^ Indeed, the classification 
and definition of the gui^as and alaihkdras, which are not 
differentiated very clearly, would appear crude and un¬ 
systematic, when compared to the elaborate critical treatment 
of the Kiti and the Alaihkara Schools. 

From this brief outline, it will be clear enough that the 
Agni-purdna follows, in its general standpoint, none of the 
orthodox schools of poetics, so far as they are known to us, 
although with regard to its material, it attempts to cull, 
in its encyclopcedic spirit, notions, expressions, and even 
whole verses from the authors of the different schools, 
without, however, connecting them with a central theory. 
It borrows, for instance, Dapdiii’s definition of the hdvya- 
iarira {i^tdrtha-vyavacchinnd jKiddvalx)^ but the attempt to 
supplement it by adding kdvyam sphu^-alamkdrarh gurtavad 
do^-varjitam (336, 6-7), is merely eclectic and hardly con¬ 
stitutes an improvement. The same remarks apply to its 
definitions of'fundamental notions like guna or alamkdra, 
which are merely copied or paraphrased uncritically from 
earlier writers. At the same time mere eclecticism is not 
enough to explain certain features of this work, the peculiar 
treatment and arrangement, for instance, of the gunas and 
alamkdras which depart very strikingly from the orthodox 
views of the matter. In order to explain this novelty, we 
should, having regard to the essentially derivative nature of 
the work itself, admit the probable existence of an altogether 

^ It i* noteworthy in this connexion that Da^i^in’s sarnddhi-gu^ is 
treated hero under the context of laltfaifd with the hint apparently of 
identifying them. 
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different line of speculation, of which, unfortunately, no other 
early tra-ces are preserved. 

This tradition of opinion is followed and further developed 
by Bhoja. The prominence given to rasa and the absence 
of the (iAuam-theory in Bhoja, therefore, need not surprise 
US; nor should the pectiliar arrangement of the ffunas and 
alarhkdras appear unintelligible. The same reverence to 
Bharata and Dapdin is shown throughout; and, in fact, 
Dapdin is estimated to have supplied Bhoja with more than 
two hundred xmacknowledged quotations. At the same time, 
Bhoja very freely incorporates definitive verses and illustrative 
stanzas from most of his well-known predecessors, especially 
from Bhamaha, Vamana, Kudrata, and Dhanika. He even 
appropriates kdrikds from the Dkvanydloka, although he 
does not accept its theory. His huge compilation, like its 
protot 3 rpe the Agni-purdna, is more or less cyclopaedic in 
scope and eclectic in spirit, and represents apparently one 
of the several forms of arranging the teachings (with the 
exception of ignoring the dAuani-theory) of earlier schools in 
the light of a different tradition, of which another form is 
perhaps preserved, to a certain extent, in the two Jaina 
Yagbhatas. But in some of the main points, his indebtedness 
to the Agni’purdvM is obvious, and here the teachings of the 
orthodox schools are of no avail. The verbal borrowings are 
numerous. Thus Agrii. 341, 18 ff., has much in common 
with Sarasvati-kanihdbharaifa, ii, some verses of the former 
being literally adopted by the latter. The Agni. 341, 18-19, 
says:— 

Ye vyutpaUyddind idbdam alaihkartutn iha k$amdh 

Sabddlathkdram dhus tdn kdvya-mtmdinsa-koviddh^ 

This definition of a iabddiafhkdra is adopted by Bhoja, with 
the only verbal change of the last line into iabddlamkdra- 
samjfids ie jHeyd jdtyddayo budhaih (ii, 2). Such instances can 
be easily multiplied, and we may cite for comparison Agni. 

* Instead of k&vj/a-mim&ikMha vidah in the text. 
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341, 21, and Bhoja,ii, 39; u4^it.*342,10, and Bhoja, ii, 79 ; 
Affni. 338, 11, and Bhoja, v, 3, etc. Apart from, this fact of 
literal borrowing, which being a common trait in Bhoja is 
not conclusive, there is a striking coincidence, as we shall see 
presently, of treatment as well as agreement of views on 
fundamental points which is more than merely accidental. 
It is not suggested that Bhoja is directly copying from the 
Agni-'purdryi ; it is quite possible that they exploit in common 
an unknown source. But there is hardly any doubt that 
they follow a common tradition which is different in many 
respects from that of the Kashmirian writers, although Bhoja 
is more open to the influence of the latter. 

Bhoja develops the definition of poetry given by the Ag^ni- 
^urdrya by adding expressly rasa among its essential 
characteristics, which, as the commentator Batne^vara points 
out, indicates the influence of the “ Ka4mlrakas ” :— 
Nirdo§ath gunavat havyam alamkdrair alamkrtam 
Rasdnvitam. . . . (i, 2). 

In conformily to this definition, which mentions rather 
uncritically all the requisite elements, Bhoja deals in the 
first chapter with the dosas and guttas and devotes the next 
three chapters respectively to the consideration of poetic 
figures (a2aml‘dra$) of iabda, of arlha, and of both Sabda and 
artha. In the last chapter is given a detailed treatment of 
rasa, for Bhoja thinks that rasdkti is essential in poetry (v, 8). 
But like the author of the Agni-purdna, Bhoja is not explicit 
with regard to the question of correlating this aesthetic 
element with other .elements of poetry, and his conception of 
rasa bears resemblance to that of the tUpaUivddins, whose 
causal theory, as Abhinavagupta points out, is accepted by 
earUer authors like Dandin. Ko doubt, in one verse (i, 158), 
Bhoja is apparently of opinion that a poem is relished only 
if it contains the gunas, even though it may possess various 
kinds of poetic figures; for even excellent poetic figures in 
a composition without the gunas present an ugly aspect, 
as the form of a woman, destitute of youth, looks ugly even 
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though she weais excellent oraameate. But this vexse ia 
only an unacknowledged qj^uotation from Vamamir (ui, 1, 2, 
and must be taken as an instance of eulogistic state- 
menta, not unusual in Sanskrit writers^ mads for the purpose 
of simply emphasizing a pointy or as a characteiLstio of the 
uncritical and confused nature of the 'work itself j for otherwise 
we cannot reconcile this dictnuL with others of a similar 
nature made in connexion vrith rasa or alamJedTa. 

Although Bhoja puts a great deal of emphasis on rasa, 
probably in accordance with the views of the new school 
of Auandavardhana and Abbuiavagupta^ os well as of his 
own school, he cannot yet he taken as an adherent of this 
school or of the older Rosa Schoob Bhoja meationa here 
as many as ten rasas, adding the and the preyas (the 
last occurring also in Budrafa) to the eight orthodox ta^as 
mentioued by Bharata (vi, 15) ; but in his treatment he 
foUo^vs the A^3u-put3t^ tradition iu ainglmg out the srn^ara 
for almost exclusive attention. This trait is also noticeable 
in hia other work, hi which he accepts only 

one rasa, the Erotic,^ thus justifying its titie. 

Bhoja modifies the Ayni-purd^^s classification of the 
by dividing them, according as they relate to ^abdcL and 
ariJia, into external (bahya) and internal {^hyaTUaru), on the 
one hand, and apedfic (uafse^iAa) gupas on the other. By 
the last he understands thoac which are in spite of their 
being essentially dosas or faults (i, fiO fil.)* carries the 
differentiation and multiplication of guyyzs still further^ and 
enumerates twenty-four ^oM^-gui^ and ns many aHhorffiiJ^ias, 


^ B& Bsya VidyfidhATa, p, 9B ; tu eta 

msajji uratiaiJidnt j altd KuQt^rASV&Dliii, p. ^21, t^r^iira da eta rasa ^^T 
J^rn^a'prak&iia-ixraA. A MS. of thu work, aJeo referred to in RayAmukutar 
on AmftTAi Hemsdri ou ^ajAu, Aad SMTiiwids in hia yfidfintwisM: on 
AmAtA, has been recently Acquired by the MAdrae Goveramont Oriontil 
MSS. Library f. and from iti report it Appeare that tha worlt, in tbo uflua 1 
oncycloplsdic spirit of tko Author, digeaseea And profueely illUitrAtoa all 
the pkMe« &f the Amorous sdiitiment iu PQ leas thao twenty ctuptcrs. 
An ADcount of thU. wort wiU bo found m my JfiV. oj Sdnsh. f*oE(iea, voS. i, 
pp. 147-8, 
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again, of identical names. like the Agni-purarM, Bhoja is 
not very precise or critical in his definitions of individual 
guijias, and he assigns to some gurjMS properties which are 
ascribed to alamkdras by other writers. It is curious to note 
that the artha’gurM kdidi is defined, after Yamana, as dipta- 
rasalvam (i, 81), including rasa therein; and in the kabdor 
guvA gdmhhtrya (i, 73) is incorporated the concept of dhvani. 
At the same time, rasa is taken elsewhere as a fundamental 
a'sthetic concept, and the idea of dhmni is omitted from his 
treatment. Bhoja, however, does not pay any homage to 
Vamana’s classification of rtti, the elaboration of which he 
carries still further. He adds two more types of rt^w, viz. 
dvanlikd and magadhl (ii, 32), to the four mentioned by the 
Agni-jpurdi^j the former of these being an intermediate kind 
between Vaidarbhl and Paficali, and the latter forming only 
a khandarnii, Le. defective or incomplete type. It is also 
noteworthy that some of the upama-dofos, such as hlnatva 
and adhikatva, are included in the general discussion of 
dofas as hxndpamd and adhikdpatnd, and not mentioned, in 
the usual manner, in connexion with the figure upaind itself. 

In the treatment of alarhkdras, Bhoja is one of the earliest 
writers to follow the Agni~purdrui*s classification into three 
groups, viz. iabddlamkdra, arthdlamkdra, and abhaydlamkdra. 
Without entering into details here, we may state that Bhoja’s 
treatment is much fuller. He enumerates, for instance, and 
defines the largest number of iabddlavnkdras mentioned by any 
author, namely twenty-four, and develops further the treat¬ 
ments of Daiidin, the Agni-purdi^ and Rudrata. The 
number of arthdlarhkdras, however, is surprisingly limited, 
and a love of symmetry probably leads him to enumerate 
them also as twenty-four in number, which is also the number 
of the ubkaydlathkdras. The most curious chapter is that 
which deals with the last-named class of poetic figures, which 
includes figures like upamd, rupaka, vlprek^d, dlpaka, atHaya^ 
and other well-recognized arthdlamkdras. Mammata later 
on admits this three-fold classification of poetic figures, which 
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is not recognized by all, but unlike Bhoja, he includes a very 
limited number in the mixed third class, such as punar- 
uktavaddbhasa, in which stress is laid equally on iabda and 
artha. 

This novel and somewhat unorthodox standpoint, which 
follows a peculiar line of speculation difierent in some resp>ects 
from the accepted views of the various established schools, 
makes Bhoja’s work an interesting study; but its theoretic 
importance has been exaggerated. The work, no doubt, 
possesses a certain importance for this unique treatment in 
the history of Sanskrit Poetics ; but its value consists, not in 
its theories, or in its discussion of general principles, but in its 
being a very elaborate, if somewhat diffuse, manual and an 
exhaustive store-house of definitions and illustrations, for 
which not only the works of Alamkarikas but also of almost 
all the well-known poets have been laid under contribution. 
The later writers, in spite of the fascination which the magic 
name of Bhojaraja carries with it, cite this work chiefly for 
its abundant w’ealth of illustration, or for the purpose of 
supporting some unorthodox view to which Bhoja might 
have lent the authority of his name. The learning which this 
w'ork parades, though extensive, is ill-assorted and uncritical, 
its ideas lacking in system and its expression in preciseness. 
The school of opinion which Bhoja represents does not appear 
to have received any support or following in later times. 

November, 1922. 



Dr. Hoernle's MS- Papers 

Bif F, J3. PAReiTElir 

I (iv, 1) 

Rough Hat o£ Dr. Steiin’a MSS, sent by Dr. Bamett "—with tmei 
duoiiptioua. 

L (1) " 9, 1 Br5.li mi fol. C.A./’ unkno’wn language^ probably 
a Prajtld-pammitd. 

(2) Inner cover marked C xlvi (Snppl.) T^arge C.A. leaf 
6.vi,07; outer cover marked Cb* Large C.A. Brahmi 
frgt,: part of the former, 

2. Ajxirimitayii^siilra (Ch. xlvi, 0015) [now No. 4 in my 
{Le. Dr. Hoernle^s) Eegister]. In Stein"? parcel marked 
“ C jclvij 0015 C.A.” Potlii, 20 fol. Brahim, unknown 
language, 13 leavea^ witb estraets from the folios. 

3. Aparimita^uh-sutra (Ch. xlvi, 0013) [now No, 4 in the 

Eegister]. Only 3 leaves survive. Brahmi, with extracts 
from folio?. 

4. Vajracchedikd (Gh. ^:lvi^ 1013 a) [now No. 5 in the Eegister], 

20 foL Erahmlj unknown : 3 leaves surviviog; with 
extract?. 

5. Vajjacchedikd (Ch. xlvi, 0013 a) [belongs to No. 3 in the 
Eegister]. 34 fob Brilhmh unknown^ 3 leaves: is 
really portion of No. 4 ; with copious esetracta. 

C. Medical (Ch. ii, 003) [No. 13 in the Regiater]. 34 fol. 

BxahmJj unknown : 34 surviving leaves; with eitraota. 
7. [Ch. ii, 003.) Missing leaves of No. 6 [No. 12 In the 
Register]. 

e. Stein^B mark " C,A. Br, Pothij H foil.” Bralimi, unknown. 
No. I. Sterna's mark “ Ch. ii, C.A. Brahini Pothi Erahmi, 
nnknowjij with Dr. Hoeralc’s brief list oi luodical terms 
in unknown language and Sanskrit. 

" Siddha-nara-^astra [No. I in the Register]. Copious 
extracts, fol. 1-4, 10, 103, 104, 106, 107, 121, 123, etc. i 
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with note on hhiUa-kdydnaka-ghrla and 10 other ghrtas, 
and lists of terms and words; copious extracts from 
fol. 476 to 1166. 

In separate covers. Medical vocabulary to Siddha-sara- 
ioitra by Dr. Hoemle. 

11 (IV. 2) 

One book. Discussion (following on consideration of the 
systems of Su4ruta and Vagbhata I) about Madhava, 
author of Niddna or Rug-vinUcaya ; discussion of his 
system and of Vrnda-Madhava and Bhava-Mi^ra, i.e. 
Suiruta’s school. Then a consideration of the school of 
Vagbha^ I. i.e. D^habala, Vagbhata II. 14 fol. 

(1) One cover, containing extracts from Graf & Jaemisch, 
Handbuch der Ges. An., in German, about the eye; 
6 fol.; also extracts from OescJnchle d. grauen Staures, 
von Dr. Hugo Magnus, Leipzig, 1876, in German, about 
the eye; 6 fol. 

(2) Belation of Madhava to Su4ruta, Vagbha^ I and 
Vagbhata II: extracts and comparisons; 1 fol. 

(3) On kdlakdsihi. MSS. of Su4ruta and Madhava. Com¬ 
mentaries on the same. Printed editions of the same. 
With extracts from MSS.; 9 fol. 

(4) Article: On the ancient Indian theory of the structure of 
the Eye and the Cataract ; 28 fol.; lists comparative of 
works, 12 fol. 

Letters from Jolly and Fuchs. Various miscellaneous notes 
and extracts. 

Indische Medizin von Dr. Iwan Bloch—a separate paper 
from the Handbuch der Geschichle der Median', and 
2 other papers by him. 

Chap. I. Anatomy: the structure of the eye ; merely the 
beginning, 1 page. 

Beferences to the Eye in Caraka, 5 fol. 

I. Anatomy: the structure of the Eye, 71 fol. Introduc¬ 
tion, 1 fol. 
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Further extracts about mediciuej 6 fol.; and 2 

envelopes with small light red seeds. Ohtonology^ 
3 foL Caraka^s CikttSAslhdiiii and chronologicnl 
notes, 5 fol. 

Book with extracts from medical works and commentftTiea, 
Caraka and anonymous. 

Ill (iv, 3) 

A. portfolio containing misoollauoou^ papers relating to 

cye-diseasefi, etc. 

(1) Extracts from Piof. Dr. H. Jlagnus’ JPie At{^enJmlhia\de 
def Ailen. 

(2) Correspondence with Dr+ P, Cordier, 21 letters and post’ 
cards. 

(3) Letter and annexure from Col. Waddell about enteric 
fever ju Baghdad. 

(4) Pamphlet by Dr. P, Cordier, dtmnies mnvdks 

d propos des Traits Medimux somcrits, 1S99, 

(5) Letter from Mr, Fargiter about medical passages in the 

^iva PufdiFW. 

(0) Letter from IMbs C. M, Kidding with list of medical MSS* 

(7) Letter from Prof, Jolly about Kalpa works. 

(8) Pamphlet by Dr. P. Coidier, Ndgdfjima et VUitofolaTitra 
de la Su^Ua samhitd, 1S96* 

(9) Notes by Dr. Hoerule about rasas ; and books to consult. 

(10) Letter from Birajicharan Gupta Kabibhu^n with bis 
pamphlet Banau^adhi-darpa^. 

(11) Cutting from Daihj Mail, letter by Robert Bell about 
cancer* 

(12) Letter from A, R. L. Anderson about medical researclies* 

(13) Note about dimensions of the eye, with a diagram. 

(14) Letter from Asiatic Society of Bengal about loan of 3 
Medical MSS. 

(1&) Letter from Dr* M. A. Stein dated let March, 1905* 

(10) Letter from the Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, about 
certain medical works* 
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(17) Cutting from Tirtuis Weekly Edition of 11th October, 1907, 
re\-iewiDg Dr. J. S. Milne’s Surgical Instruments in Greek 
and Jtoman Times. 

(18) Pamphlet by E. C. van Leersum, Preparation du calomel 
chez les anciens Hindous. 

(19) Quotations from Bhela-saihhitd and KcdydiM, supplied by 
Dr. P. Cordier. 

(20) Packet marked “ Correspondence and Papers, etc., 
referring to Surgical Instruments of India 

(21) Extracts from Cikitsd-kalika and other medical works. 

(22) 10 folios containing an alphabetical Ust of well-known 
ancient Indian medical men. 

(23) 1 folio, extract from The Book of Quinte Essence, etc. 

(24) Folio note, extracts from Lanfranck’s Science of Chirurgie. 

(25) 1^ folio miscellaneous notes of chapter numbers. 

(26) File of letters from and to Col. Waddell, Mr. Walsh, and 
Dr. Thomas, with 17 folios containing extracts from the 
Tanjur, apparently by Dr. Thomas. 

IV (rv, 4) 

Three red-backed folio books containing a vocabulary of the 
Caraka-sariihiid. Vol. I is marked " Sthanas: sutra, 
Nidana, Vimana portion— Vimdna up to pdniya 
Vol. II “Stlianas: Vimana, 6arira, Indriya, Cikitsita. 
portion— Cikitsita up to praiamaya ; Vimana from 
pdpiyas Vol. Ill “ Sthanas: Cikitsita portion, Kalpa,. 
Siddhi—Cikitsita portion from praiasta 

Also a square cardboard box containing many slips (or cards) 
of words in the Siddhi-sthdna of the Caraka-savihitd^ 
These apparently complete the vocabulary. 

V (rv, 5) 

Book. Index of Words in Su^ruta’s Sanyhitd, with MS. pages 
of more words not yet entered therein. At the end: 
reversed—Copy of the Niddna'Sthdna from the Sauirutlya. 
Ayur-veda-^stra MS. in the India Office. 
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VI (IV, 6) 

Roll Ch. 73 XV OOi and Potb Ch. 83 vr 001. DescriptioDs 
and tranacriptsK 

VII (iv, 7) 

A copV'book, “ Stein MSS. Sanskrit” Transcripts of plates, 
x(D mS),atid xr(lO iTr7]; xir(D jii2 andS); xi{Dm4); 
XVII (D VI I); XV (D iv 1 and 2). 

A co]jy-book, " Stein MSS. non-Sanskrit" Transcripts of 
plates XVI (D III 1); xiv (E. c. RoL). Transcripti of 
Erahmi docuraeiits, plates xvi {D iv 6) i xiii (D iii 12); 
XVII (Dv 6) i xvn(r>Yi&); xviii (D viirS). Transcripts 
of Ti^ooden tablets, Rawak 5 i 1901; D 54 ; D v 3; 
N XX, 1 . 

VIII (IV, 8) 

Description of MS. frgt Mirao 31, from Dr^ Stein’s collection, 
witli transcripta; 1 fob 

IX (iv, 0) 

Tracings of inscriptions on frescoes and potbery. ' 

Kba i, 312, note and cast of inscription on rim of a jar. 
Kha i, 0055, tracing of insoription on fresco (part mi- 
broken) i witb Miss Lorimer's letter of 25th Jan., 1913. 
Kha i, C 0074, do. (4 fragments ); witb letter do. 

Kh i, 3. 

Ta i, 1. Inscription on small grotesque-beaded figure; a 
handmade copy. 

X (IV, 11 {^) ) 

A large envelope marked Dr. Watanabe’s Reading of 
t’lvo Chinese fragments, Nog. ISO'^ and 151”;; con¬ 
taining the two fragments of paper with Chinese characters 
and the readings. 

XI (IV, 11 (5) ) 

Envelope marked “ Dr. Watnnabe’a contribution, also my 
readings”; but inside is a copybook marked “Tran¬ 
script of Dr. Steiu^s Brahmi MSS., Plates r-v ”, with a note 
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“ Sent to Prof. Leumann on 28 Sept., 1907. Returned by 
him, 13 January, 1911 ”; with 23 folios containing 
revised transliterations of the same. 

XII (IV, 11 (c)) 

Dr. Watanabe’s Paper on i Hinayana, ii Mahayana, etc. 
[but only a rough title-page ; with transliteration of one 
fragment in an odd folio]. 

Preliminary Report of the studies on Khotan Fragments 
collected by Dr. Stein and Dr. Hoernle, by K. Watanabe, 
Ph.D. 67 pages (revised thoroughly by Hoernle). 

XIII (IV, 12) 

Large long envelope, containing 3 photographs marked 
118a smd 118o (of MSS.) and 1185 (of painting), and 
marked “ 3 photographs belonging to ‘ Gigantic Roll * 
(No. 56)”. 

XIV (IV, 13) 

Envelope marked “ Papers on Central Asian Antiquities, 
Nos. 87 and 121-139 ” ; containing miscellaneous corre¬ 
spondence with the India Office, Sir M. A. Stein, Sir C. J. 
Lyall, Professor Rapson, etc. 

XV (IV, 14) 

Envelope marked ** Papers on Central Asian Antiquities, 
Nos. 140-160 ”; containing miscellaneous corre¬ 
spondence with the Archseological Department of India, 
the Government of India, and the India Office. 

XVI (IV, 15) 

Stein Collection. Two folios of a Palm-leaf MS. found in the 
walled-up cave, Tun-huang; described and transliterated 
fol. 140, 466 [not in the volume published]. 

Big Roll from llie Temple Library, described; in upright 
Gupta characters, alraut 1110-2 lines ; transliteration of 
lines 1-774, 840-860. 
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xvn (IV, 16) 

Cover inurked ** Clasatfiec! List [lOngli] of Block prints find 
JfSS." But contents arc—Begister of Gorrespondence 
on Central Asia. Chronological, in the form of a table 
thus— 

Ko. I Date. | Commumcation. ] Eetnarks, 
containing from No. 1 of 3Sth Marcli, 1895, D.O. letter 
from Sir A. C. Talbot, seuda Ecraps of MSS.; to No. 160 
of Stli Oct., 1814, a D.O. letter No. 2375 from Mr. Marsliall 
inquiring about progress as above, with draft: report in 
reply attached. 

Register of Correspondence: alphabetical, of the foregoing, 

Begiaber of antiquities in table tlms, 3 pages— 

Name. | Beg. No. | Contents. 

XVin (IV, 18) 

Large quarto reproduction of epecimens of palmdeaf and 
other MSS.; first proofs of ten plates numbered 119 to 
124,137 to 138, and 152 ; with 5 other plates unspecified, 
4 reproducing MSS., and one reproducing paintings. 


XIX (IV, 19) 

Begister of Kharosthi documents from the Niya site, found in 
Sir A. Stein^s first expedition; from Ancient Khotan ”, 
vol. i, pp. 385 fir, gi™g in o oolnnms, serial No., clasg 
No., Bitc-mark, shape, and condition, type-written, 
No&. 1 to 473 on 20 fohos. 


XX (IV, 32) 

Book. Index (to Dr. Stein's Brabml MSS.) of Sanskrit words 
with the MS. (Plates) and places where they occur. 

Other end. Index of words, not Sanakiit, with MS, 
(Plates) and places where they occur. 
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XXI (17, 23) 

Copybook. Transcriptions of a number of folios, but book 
not stated. Non-Sanskrit (apparently unknown language) 

Copybook. Notes on non-Sanskrit language signs, letters, 
numerals, dates, etc. 

Copybook. Notes to Stein iMSS. Non-Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
words used, language, inflexions, new symbols, forms of 
letters. 



Tlie Hittite version of the Epic of Gilgames 

By a. h. sayce 

nnHE Assyrian and Babjbnian copies of tte Seventli book 
of the Epic of GilgameSj ’which recorded the destruction 
of the demoniac Kliuaibaba and the death of Eiigidu^ the 
companion of Gi^gameg^ have not yet been recovered. It h, 
therefore, interesting to find that among the Hittite tablets 
from Boghaz Keni^ now in Berlin, there are fragments of two 
or three diSerent copies of it, not only in Hittite, but also in 
“ Kharrian ”, that ie to say, Matannian. Thera was, ho’wever, 
a reason for this. The home of Khnmbaba ’^vas " the Cedar 
forest ” of the Amanne tegion, and the story of the struggle 
between him and the Babylonian hero possessed a special 
interest for the people of Asia Minor. 

Four of the fragments have now been published by Professor 
Hrozny in the sixth part of the Keilschrijllexie aits 
Nos. 1, 30, 31, 32, and 33. No. 33 is too small a fragment 
to be ’worth reproducing here, ’wbile No. 33 is in the Kharrian 
language, ■which is only poxtially deciphered. Of the other 
fragments, the following are my translations 

No. 1 

1. [iLuj-lu'uk-ki-is-ta . * . 

So on the r/iorrow . . . 

2. AN UD sa-me-e . . . 

Sun-god of Afiaum . . . 

3. na-as n-i-ifl-ki-iz-ai . . . 

he bade come . . . 

4. sa AN UD sa-me-e anHia , . . 
to the Sun^god of heatten . . . 

5r nu-us-si-gan iS'lcha-akh-ru. nakx-e . . . 
Noieofhim let shed the hlood the memg . . ► 


6. nu AN Gil-gim^mas-as a-na AN UB sa-me-e . ... 
The divine Gdgames to the Sun-god of heaven 
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7. ka-a-as-wa a-pa-a-s UD-KAM-za i-na 

verily he ^ from to-day in 

ALU-ri . . . 
the city [wHl retnain] 

8. ku-it ALU-ri makh-khat a-se-sa-nu-ut 
since to the city hack he is restored. 

9. am-mu-uk-ma-za-gan a-na AN UD . . . 

When therefore I to the Sun-god [went?] 

10. nu-[8a ?]-an e-ip-pu-un na-an . . . 

him{?) I took; him / . . . 

11. [AN UD sa-J rae-€ [a-na] AN Gil-gim-mas 

[The Sun-god of] heaven to Qilgames 

ar-ku-wa-[an-zi] 
sent a message ; 

12. is-ta-ma-as-ta nu a-na AN Khu-wa-wa 

he heard. Then against Khumbaba 

SARU-[MES] 
the winds 

13. GAL-MES-is a-ra-iz-zi SARU GAL SARU el-ta-nu 

great raged, the great wind, the north uhnd 

14. SARU zi-ik-zi-ki SARU su-ra-up-pu-u 

the hurricane, the simoom, 

SARU a-8a[-an-nas ?] 
the continuous (?) wind, 

15. SARU an-khu-nl-lu VII SARU-MES a-ra-a-ir 

the deviTs wind, 7 winds raged; 

nu-gan ... 
so .. . 

16. SI-ZUN-wa maklt-khar wa-al-khi-[is]-gan-zi 

before and behind they assaulted (him). 

17. nu-us-si u-ul khat-ra . . . an-ni- 7 a-ii-wa[-ar] 

For him no escape 

» App4rently Eogidu ia referred to. 
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IS. kt-sa-ri u-ul-ma-as-si makh-khat ti'[ya-n>wa’ar] 
iifill be, Jiim retreM 

19. ki-sa-ri nu-aa AtT Khu-wa-wa-ia aT-kha da“[i-i3] 
vfiU 6e. Henceforih was Khwtjihaba driven a^vay. 

20. nu, Ai^ Khu-wa-wa-is a-aa AN ^il-gim-mas 

Then Khuitiin^ to GUffames 

raakh-kliat me^mi-[is-ta] 
replied : 

21. ar-kTia-ma'iUiu-da-a^Ji AN Gjl-gim-maa 

Ihpart from O GilgdmeSf 

au-mu-za-ai-ik n + . 
and from me da thou [^o]. 

22. ain’Eivi-tLk:-Tiiia'ad-du,-xa AHAD-ig e-esAu-Tit 
jSmoe Offaimt (?) me the master the servani has rebelled (?)^ 

nu . . . 
so , * . 

23. ku-i-e-ca sal-la-nu-ua-fci-au-un 

These people 1 have magrdjied ; 

na . . . 

now \fhe^ twned against me]. 

24. aas£a-ua bu-ul-li-ya-[aii-zi] . . . 

They have . . . 

25. ta-a-aa-mi nu-aa E-&IES kha ... 

I have sUdetiy Then the houses . . * 

26. HU AN En-ki-tA-ua a-na . . . 

So Engidu to ... 

£7. AN EhTi-wa-vFB-is ku-ia . . . 

Khumbaha whom . . . 

28. na-aa H-e i3-ta-[fliasta] , . . 

Him he did not hear . . , 

The next two linea begin with “ Khumbaba ” and 
" mountainb 

No. 30 

1. . . H aum-toi'itr-ta-an-ta-an 

... Ihe , . 


SU-az e-ip-[ta] 
with the hand he took. 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


[AN Gil-jgim-mas-ma GIM-an 

GUgames also similarly 

a-bu-us-sa kba-az-m-nu 
and they the axe 
e-ip-ta 
took. 

[GIS ERIN] ta-a-as-ta 
[the cedar\ he felled (?) 
ta-kha-ra-an is-ta-ma-as-ta 
the . he hmrd. 

kar-tim-mi-ya-za ki-sa-at ku-is-wa u-[it ?] 
a judge uw he who ca[me ?] 
am-me-el sal-la-nu-wa-an-ta-tar 


. my greatness 

KHAR-SAG-MES . . . 
the mountains . . . 

nu-ut nu-gan GIS ERIN ta-a-as-ta 

. . . . -d Thereupon the cedar-tree he felled (?). 


10. [nuj-wa-as-ma-ma-as-gan ne-bi-sa-az kat-ta . . . 

Thereupon one from heaven down [came], 

11. AN UD sa-me-e me-ini-is-ki-iz-{zi] ti-ya-at . . . 
The Sun-god of heaven drew near to speak . . . 

12. li-e-ya na-akb-te-e-ni nu . . . 

and you are not loyal. So .. . 

13. i-ya-an-ni-ya-at-tin ku-it . . . 

you do. What . . . 

14. BIT-ri an-da na-a-wi pa-u . . . 

to the house not yet they have given. . . . 

15. nu-wa-za GAL pa-ri-wa-at na[n] . . . 

So Omi the chief of the pair (?) him . . . 

16. is-ta-ma-as-ta AN Ea-ki-tii-iis . . . 

heard. The divine Engidu . . . 

17. ki-sa-at nu-us-si-gaii AN En-(lil ?] . . . 

it teas. Then to him the god En-[lil . 
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18, AJv Gil-gim-ufl-fia an-da i-ja-[Ei] . . . 

and Gil^amea to made , . . 

19, m AN EhU'Wa-wa’ni k}ial'lii-Vra-[aji-zi]. 

jSo to Khumbaba the ( 211 ™ oams.^ 

No. 31. Obo. Cd-. ] 

1. H , , ta-ti jiu-lu-ulc-ki-ia-ta . , . 

, . , i/tOi; . H . Then, on the niorroK . , ^ 

2, H . * [AN] Qil-gim-noas makh-khELt me-mi-iarta , . . 

* , , GUga^mea book rej^ied , . . 

3* . . * mi-ait-ti ku-in u , , ■, 

. , * it mwm: night (?) heiTig, QTtd , . , 

4, , * , AN E-a-aa AN UD AN-E-ya a . . , 

, * . the god Ba and the Sun-god of heaveii . * , 

9* . * . [AN En‘]lil IGI^an^da me-mi^ia-ta * , . 

. . * [iAe god j^riuiarihf sgfoke . . , 

6* . * . [i-claJ-luJ-u-UQ ka-en-nir 

. . * [the ioid\ked one theg have hl^d 
AN KhU'Wa-[wa-iii] 
even E^tumbaha 

7* * . . is-tu GIS ERIK wa-ar [“Huwansi ?J 
. . . froyn the cedar they [carried atmy ?] 

8. , . . [tu-e-]ta-a3-aa-wa-gaii iB-tfli-na . , . 

. . , And then , . . in front . . . 

9. , , . [ANJ En-kL-ta-uS'Wa ak-du 

let [GiTga-fnee ?] and Engidu die ; 

10, ... li-e a-Jci 

[inii Gilgames ?] is not dead, 

11, H . + au AN En-lil UE-SAG 

. . * So EndU the hero 

U makh-khat 

did not reply. 

12, . , , tu-e-tft-sa me-noi-ya-na-as km-ea-nir. . . 

. . , H . . the famous one they hiUed . . , 


^ TKia is ttl9 oi thfl 7th hocl:. 
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13. [i-<ia-]lu-u-im AN Khu-wa-wa-in-na Id-nu-un-ma 

and the [unc\ked one Khuioawa. And now 

NUilUN wa-al-akh-[kha-an-zij . . . 
the seed [they have] destroyed . . . 

14. kar-tim-mi e-es-ta zi-ik-wa-as-ma-as ku-it 

adjudged he was. But you, while 

i-wa-ar ... 
with [Aim you were] 

16. AN En-ki-til-us a-ki AN En-lil-as-ma-gan a-na 
the divine Engidu dies. Then EUil to 

AN UD AN-E . . . 

the Sun-god of heaven [said ;] . . . 

16. AMEL tab-bi-8u UD-ElAM-ti-K kat-ta-an i-ya-at-ta-ti 

his companion all day long thou didst depress 
AN En-[gi-tu-us] 
the divine En[gidu] 

17. a-na AN Gil-gim-mas bi-ra-an kat-ta e-es-ta 

to the divine Gdgames was a helper. 

18. nu-U8-si-gan is-kba-akh-ra kbat-ra-[a] 

But of him will pour the blood forth 

[nakr-]e-ZUN-iis ma-a-an . . . 

the [enemy] If ... 

19. akhu-ya na-ak-ld-is-mu-za akhu a-na 
my brother ; when friendly to me (is) a brother, to 

akbu-ya-mu-[nakkimi] 
my brother then [I am friendly]. 

20. bar-ki-ya-nu-wa-an-zi nam-ma nn-za-gan 

He is guiltless accordingly. So now 
a-na TUK-is . . . 

agaifKst . . . 

21. e-es-kha-kha-ri GIS-KAK ta-lu-uz-zi-ya-wa-gan sa 
he will shed the blood. So the spear (.?) ... of 

TUK-is . . . 


I 
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22. mi-wfl ^kbu-ya na-ak-ki-in SI-ZUN-^va-iia n-vil 
Now my brother friendly oponly Jias nol 

nam-ma s . * 

accordingly [ihourt Jdmselff]. 

No. 1 

1. Litcxally " when it was light”. In the Code of Laws 
lukkizzi signifies he sets on fire 

5r IqNoh 31 iskhakhm la written and ceskfLokhrw, 

It must therefore be derived from co$kh£tr or Oikhar^ also 
written iskhar “ blood. In Keilschrifhirkunderi am 
Boghazkdit i^ pp. 37, 38, IL 6, 6, the Hitfdte iU ishhakhrutoaital 
is translated by the Babylonian ldo]mdti 'Od isbuk he has 
not shed blood 

8. The syllabaries render kuit by adi “ ontil 

11* The aignifi.cation of or^rwiwir is fisced by the passages 
in the historical inscriptions in which it is found. 

24* We find ttU-riawfi in the "War with the Great 
Serpent" : JRAS.i AprH^ 1922^ p. 183* 

No. 30 

7. In KUB., iih 119, 9, 14. 7, the Hittite (11) kmz-qa 
kariimmi . . , is translated by the Assyrian meimrm (^ii) 
usarkhtp he pronounced upon, worried over, nothing 
Hence in KB., v, 1, 18, 19, we hxid nifssi n\dn ilum- hdski 
kartimiryammnza nan-za sipanii " if any god pronounces 
judgment on him, he must saerifice to him ”* 

15* Parios seems to signify a pair in the Code of Laws. 
There was another parias^ however, meaning “ boundary ”, 
and we might read khatriwai " writings ”. 

No. 31 

3. Miyandas in the Code of Laws signifies additional ". 
But it is possible that we shoold read Ml here as the ideograph 
of " night ” ; Ml-an-ii " thy night ”. 

8,12* 1 have no cine to the meaning of iuetas. It can hardly 
be connected writh the 2nd personal pronoun from which we 
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have tud “ of thee ” and tuesas “ thine The significance 
of mmiyann(Ui “ famous ’* (line 12) is fixed by BK. iii, 6 
iv, 11. 

14. Irxar is rendered by the Assyrian itli “ with Iwciras 
signified “ endowment ” (Bab. siriqtu). 

17. Biran Jcatta “ under the house ” or “ interior ” is the 
common idiom in the historical te.xts for going to the help 
of” a person. 

19. The legal texts have settled the signification of the 
verb naJckiuicar. The verb is also found frequently in the 
historical texts, e.g. BK. v, 3, i, 19, 20: nutta mdn tud 
inakhkhan SAG-DU-ifea nakkis nutta mdn SAG-DU AN IID-si 
qatamma HX nakkis ** If afterwards thou thyself are friendly, 
but if the Sun-god (the Hittite king) as aforesaid is not 
friendly ”. Hence in the Yuzoat tablet Rev. 9, AN Tdibinusa 
kuedanikki nakkeszi must be translated ” and Telibinus was 
friendly thereto ”. 

20. Barkiyamwami is usually written harkunuwami. 

I have no idea what TUK-is signifies. The ideograph 
generally denotes “ possession ”, but that would have no 
sense here. Another signification given to it was asaridu 
” chieftain ”, which may possibly be what is intended. 

21. GIS-EAK is ” a peg ”, which makes no sense, and the 
verb Uduzzi is unknown to me. Perhaps we ought to read 
gis-kat-ta-lu-uz-zi. 

In the fragment No. 32, “ the temple of El-lil ” appears to 
be described as being “ behind the cedar ”. 

In the Kharrian or Murrian tablet (No. 33) the name of 
Gilgames is written Galgamis. Many of the words are 
recognizable from their occurrence in the Mitannian letter of 
Dusratta in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence. The goddess 
Siduri—“ the barmaid ” {iabitu) —is mentioned, and called 
” the wife of ... ” {Sidurri-ud aste-ni-ud . . .), the word 
” brother ” coming in the next line (sSnip-tod). The Mitannian 
words inudda pali-u-sseni-wd ” according to my demand ”, 
eti-da “ aforesaid ”, kaii-ya, katiru “ I have described ” or 
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“ uttered ■wm'Hrflit “ a miEaion *\ are also found. One of 
the paiagraphs begins: Ai? tiup^^na, . ^ “ the 

divine Gilgames [made] worde ”, Le. “ spoke ”; the subject 
of another ig AN JJ'okimaJwJi-et “ the divine Nakbmamnl ”, 
whose name does not occur in the extant teste of the Epic, 
and a colophon states that the whole tablet is conceiood with 

[the conquest] of Khumbaba ” { . . , so AN iSC/miraaia), 
Khxtmeaesa 

Manj years ago Oppert suggested that Khumbaba was the 
Kombabos of Lucian, and since then I have connected it with 
the deity whose name I have read Khalmis, Khalwis in the 
Kasko'Hittite hieroglyphic texts, and from whom the people 
of CaTchemish derived their title of KhalwL-wiB. The 
euneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui now inform us that the 
deity in question was of Proto-Hfttite origin and was known 
at Eoghaz Kcui as Khalma-suittas ami Khalwa-suittaa.® 
Klifihvi’wis I have further identified, with the Klialbaba of 
the Ordek-burun inscription, which is written in the language 
of the hieroglyphic texts, though in Aramaic letters; 
Khalbaba ia there the name of the kingdom over which the 
priest-king csommemorated in the inscription held rule. The 
Asian io I was a sound which other peoples found it difficult 
to reproduce i it interchanges not only with n (as in the 
cuneifom Khali and Khani) ® but algo with (i and t (as in 

^ Ws da noi l:naw ^hetlicrr Sti'd whiept orti 

thy foQt"' in a Teit el-AiUarnA letter {KTvadizcsif ^3. ^ ^^]i, weno 
MjUnufon WoMb &r IjtlongDj to sqmei otbtr JangaagB. 

“ KBK. iv. p. 48, I. 17r It is uncerts^ia whetlvaT we ahooM cccinsict 
this fTAo^Na with the words kkiiixeassis au^ i^Auitrsn^tcu {KBKr ii, pr 'iO, 
1, and pL 60, 4}, aince khal luay haia bctii« id4!!i£TA.pili£ KJUL “ divuiatton 
KfudictiTtncJt la tha name af a wcU of holy wat£r, fttid may 

possibly |nteri;bange with iifararassis (ii, p. 40, la tbo 

d«itv Khalwilsuit appears as KhBJiwaaait^ T^a name XhaliUailU la loUnd 
in an4 of the OOntraotB published hy iJabiij B^edt and- Docamirtts 

SCI, JSnr. 4), but ths mdividual bMuring it seems to belong to Ninavah or 
Armaaia rather than to tha HitUCo i^on, to it may be derived IroijiL the 
name ol the Akhlaou. 

’ Weidner iostAiicee eUo the Hittite SnlapBEeie and Suntipiieaia, irmani 
and ir/nciii “sick", Nur-Baggal and iTur-Bagan, Laplani and UiplSJiJ, 
Lulakhi and Nulabhkhi, and Nukhasser 
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the Proto-Hittite tabama and labama “ our lord ”, Lygdamis 
and Tugdamme, and Derbe and Lorbe, or the 

Hesychian fide, aibdai “ pomegranates ” and siUMi). Before 
a labial the -n became -m or w or else disappeared altogether. 

Kombabos thus corresponds with which according 

to Hesychius signiBed the Gallos or eunuch priest of the great 
Asianic goddess better known as Kybel6. Another 

form of Kubebis was KC^rj0off. They are both varying 
attempts to reproduce the cuneiform Khumbaba, Khuwawa, 
the Khalwiwis of the hieroglyphic texts. A wooden implement 
called Khalmasfuitian in the (Boghaz Keui) EUttite translation 
is todsuiUun in a Proto-Hittite text {KUB. ii, p, 9, 11. 16,18). 
The bird which ideographically represents the goddess Khalmis 
or Khalwis in the hieroglyphic inscriptions was also Elhumbis 
or Kumwis; the inscriptiou discovered by Sir W. M. Bamsay 
at thQ entrance to “ the Midas-city ”—^the Metropolis or 
“ City of the Mother-goddess ” of Stephanus Byzantinns— 
reads according to the photograph ” priest-king (arm with 
dagger) of Khumbis-country ” (two mountain cones). The 
same country is mentioned in the inscription attached to the 
figure of the Pseudo-Sesostris in Ksirabel.* 

Weidner has pointed out that in the lexical lists khumbibiUu 
ia defined as siiin Khuwawa '* creature of Khuwawa ” and 
wazallaru sa tseri, which he suggests means wasp ” ; it is, 
however, rather “ mosquito ”. Khumbaba, in fact, " the 
(attendant) of the goddess Khumba,” was, like the Kubebis, 
or Gallos-priest in classical times, the representative of the 
cults of Asia Minor and consequently the enemy of the Semitic 
neighbours and invaders of the country. He thus became 
synonymous with the evil demon who had his abode in the 

' HMyohias defines KombS as “ mother of the Korites 

* The east in the Art Institute at Chicago reads: (1) “Image of 
Toa-te b'ng (2) of the country of KhumTris, (3) the High-priest’*. 
The name of the king is uncertain as the first character is injured and 
may be either mi or <«a, two characters which closely resemble one 
another. The name, therefore, will be either Mita or Midas, or else 
Tuatefs). The second character is to, tL 
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depth of the cedai-foteat aad, like B&al Zebub, laimchsd 
ewarma of mfieeta agaiuat bis adversaries, ’ff'hich were blown 
away by the winds, 

Nimrod 

That Gilganaes was not the Biblical Nimiod I have main- 
tamed from the ontsetj and my brother Assyriologists have 
now come round to the aame conclusion. Kraeling ^ has lately 
identified Nimrod with Lugal-bauda^ the third king of the 
first dynasty of Erech, and though his aj^menta are not 
very convincing there are other arguments which induce 
me to believe that the identidcation is right. (1) Nimrod, 
we are told, Tvas the son of Cush, whose eldest son w'as Seba 
(Gen. X, 7). Seba is the cuneiform ^bu, and the mountain 
of Sabu ** was the place where Lngal-banda found the storm- 
bird Zu^ (S) Nimrod was " a mighty buntcr before the Lord ’h 
Lugahbanda hunted the storm-bird and recovered the tablets 
of destiny, which bad been stolen from Ellil, when the gods 
of heaven were afraid to do ao. The Assyrian phrase *'to 
march before " an army or a king 13 a common one and 
denotes a ctainplon-leader, ^ In the expedition against ZU;, 
Lugal-banda was the chaf^ipiou of BHil, the Babylonian 
equivalent of the Amorite Yahu, the Hebrew Tab'veh. 
(3) “ The beginning of bis kingdom was Babel and Erech and 
Akkad and Calneh,'"' Babel here takes the drat place^ as it 
does in other documents which are later than the eatabliah’ 
ment of Babylonian primacy under Khammutabi; a parallel 
case is the list of antediluvian kings given by Berosaus where 
two local heroes of Babylon are inserted before Amjelon, 
i.e, Amelu ** Man (or Adam)* with which the list originally 
began. So, too, the list of Nimrod’s cities must have begun 
originalty Ivith Erech. And LugaUbanda was Idng of Eiecb. 
A Nippur text published by Poebel,® however, shows that legend 

^ Joturnai of ani Liisraiwol, .April, 1B3S, 

pp. 214 

* Eisiorical and ChamnUzliCal TiXti [UmvenEty MlMeono, Pliilsdelphlih 
T, pt li, SCi 

JKAS. OCTOAEa 1923. SB 
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also ooimoctftd him mth Babylon, aa it Tete to Asari-lu-dugga, 
the latflr Merodatih, and to “ the building by Lngal-bauda 
of E-SaggUa, the temple of Merodaoh at Babylon, The 
foundation of Aldcad. must go back to a very early period in 
Babylonian history, since it gave ita name to the whole of 
northern Babylonia. Galnch is Kul-unu, near Brech, called 
Knl-ab by the Semites, owing to a smularity of forms between 
the two diarafitcrs tmw and ah and the fact that they both 
signified " abode Calneh is stated to be in Shinar or Snmir 
in order to distinguish it from another Calneh, called Kullania 
by the Assyrians, in northern Syria. (4) Nimrod invaded 
the north and founded Nineveh i hence Micah (v, 6) entitles 
Assyria “the land of NimrodAccording to the Nippur 
tablets hugal-banda invaded Elam in the south Khabna 
or Aleppo “ in the north and Tidanum or Syria in the 
west JBHs road would therefore have lain through Assyria. 
Nineveh, in fact, commanded the highway to the north and 
west. 

As for the name of the hero, the theological lists found 
by the Germans in the library of Aasur inform us that the 
Bemites read handu as rmrda, perhaps identifying it with the 
name of the Babylonian city Marad, How htgal came to be 
read n-, however, is not clear; the n- cannot be identified 
with en as that ia repicsented by |S in Semitic transcriptioris* 
JTm becomes not only In (us in Inguri^a for Nm-Gir^u) but 
also Ni (as in Nigizida for Niu-gis-Eida), but I do not see 
how Nm could have been substituted for Delitasch 

has suggested the Sumerian mt, nu “ man ", but this, again, 
ia without support. In the Nippur text Lugal-bamda has 
the title PA-6aiida, to be read ox mu-wia-rdct, the 

Sumerian equivalent of the Hebrew yihSor, and it ia juat 
posaihle that mu-^marda became Nimrod us the early Baby lonisjo. 
Msjjdawan, the modern Mardin, became Niidnn in Aasyrian. 

An early Babylonian seal-cylinder of black stone, now in 
private hands in Edinburgh, has a repreaentation of a royal 
hunter, who may possibly be Nimrod. He wears a fringed 
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kilt, his onlj gament, and grasps a lion, while htgal king ” 
is written below 'him. On one side of 3dm ia a man similarly 
dressed and with head turned back, who is grasping a goat, 
and on the other aide is another man, also clad in the fringed 
kilt with an upraised dart in his hand. Behind him, is a bnll- 
headed man who grasps a goat, and picturea of the aim and 
a star are in the field. The same royal figure with the 
epithet lugcd^ graaping an ibex reversed, occurs on a seal 
from Nippur (Legrain, in the BhiJsdielphia Mtissam 
June, 1923, p. 141), and the same hero ia represented as 
fighting a hon on a seal from Tello. 

Note.—L ight may be thrown upon the enigmatical worda 
in 11. 20, 21 of No^ 31 above by one of the lexical tablets 
(KTBKh i, p. 79), where I am inclined to think explanationiS 
are given of words contained in the Hittite version of the 
Gilgamefi Epic. Here the ideograph 1*1JK is o.^pIained by 
the Babylonian sarit vicegerentJa&ntt " worshipper 
and Tos Hi "inspired one'^ while the Hittite gattaJuskimea/r 
is interpreted that is “to free” or "save”, as 
Belitasch pointed ouh It is also staled to be a synonymo 
of iitAkhkhat tafnuymr "to turn back (froni labour ?), 

said of an ox ", The Hittite scribes often confound the two 
similar characters K AK and KAT or GAT, and J would 
therefore suggest that GIS-KAK ia a mistake for GAT. 
The translation of the Knee would then be f "as regards the 
inspired one (TUK-wscut, i,0. Engidn) he wifi sbed blood, 
but [the companion] of the inspired one is saved.” 


J9SS. 














The Great Salients of the Mosque of 
al-Hahlm at Cairo 


Bt K. a. C CRESWELL, Hok^AK-LB-A. 

THE mosque namjed after t-lie OMcatdc Klialif AVPaMm 
waa conuneneed, aocordiu^ to Maqrizi,^ hj tKe KbaHf 
al-'Az!a in Eamodrin 380 (MoYember-Becember, S^K))^ 
and opened for worship in 381 (991-2) before being fuiiabed* 
Al-Hakim recommenced tTie. construction m 393 (]002-5)j 
and was still engaged thereon in 401 [1010-11). In 403 
(1012-13) be bad it liirnitilied ajid decorated. 

It posseasea many peculiaritiea : a transept (rare in. Cairo)^ 
a monumental gateway, two domes at the back comers of the 
sanctuary in addition to the dome over the miJ/LT&b, a feature 
abnost unique,^ and two square salients, the subject of this 
memoir, at opposite corners of the north-westein fa^ade.^ 
Out of these salients rise the two nunarets. 

Each salient is composed of two cubes, the upper one 
being set back on the lower (which is exactly tbe same 
height as the enclosing wall of the mosque), about I'GOm. 
in the case of the western, but a great deal more in the case of 
the northern cube, the construction of which shows marked 
differences. For esAmple, the walls of the two western cubes 

1 KMm. ii, p. 277. 

* The e:;c!«ption is the moique oE al-A^har, which Ap>(>ctTB to have 

becu diatin^lahed by the nmo anomaly. hUqiui (ap. £i, p. 27^), 
speaking of the dating maioriptionh s^ys that Jt wa£ writtecv TOmnd the rim of 
the dome, which wae in the first aisle of the eouotuaiy, and to the 

right oE the fniiioflh aciid the iTiifttur. It was theroierD probably in the baok 
comer, aa the fimt aiale muat, of cooraa, ba taten to mean the one nait the 

wall. If It waa balaneed by a sscond in the left-hand comer, the 
anangoment would be tbe same ae in the moeque of al-H^ldm. Bivoira 
(JtrMfaiu Arc^ifocitdiK, p, lf[3) ia the only author who appears to have 
leatired that the wnctuary of al-HUklm'a moaque muat havo bad thr^o 
dcciEis. At lor al-Athar, the algni Seance of the abave-^ootod passage in 
hfaqrfzl has osoaped notice entii^y. 

* In Cairo the direction cE Makka is almost exactly eoath^aat. 
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are slightly battered, a truncated pyramid being thus formed, 
the ideal summit of which is placed at a considerable height 
(Plate VII), whereas in the case of the northern cubes the walls 
of the lower (visible in photograph through gap in wall) are 
vertical, only those of the upper being battered (Plates 
Vin and XI). Out of the top of each rises an octagonal 
minaret, surmounted by three tiers of stalactites and a 
fluted cap. 

These salients are entered by a door in their south-east 
faces, on passing through which one observes that the cubes 
are hollow, and merely form, as it were, pits in which 
the original stone minarets of the mosque are still 
preserved. Bracing arches at the summit of the cubes 
hold each minaret in position. It is at this point that the con¬ 
struction changes to the brick upper portions, which alone are 
visible from the exterior. Internally, the northern cube is 
circular, with big recesses, the western is square and without 
recesses, and one ascends the interior in each case first by an 
iron staircase which runs round the inner face of the cubes. 


but after reaching a level corresponding with the level of the 
lower storey we mount by stone steps. From the description 
of van Berchem, who visited this mosque c. 1888, it would 
appear that the interior at that time was less free than it is 
at present, as he ascended by a helicoidal ramp, of which the 
inner edge rested against the face of the minaret.^ This ramp 
must have been cleared away during the administration of 
Hers Pasha, and replaced by the present iron staircase, with 
the result that the minarets are left much freer than they can 
have been at the time of van Berchem’s visit. To this ramp 
must be attributed a great part of the damage which they 
have suffered.* 


Both minarets are constructed of smooth, finely dressed lime- 


' *' NotM d’arohAologie antbe,** in the Journal Atiaiiqut, viii* e^rie, 
tome xvii, pp. 439-41. 

• He expresely saja that the ramp oat diagonally acroae the windows 
and that a gnat part ol the Kufio insonptions were hidden by it. 
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Etone^ witli well-made jointE. TJie aoitliejn minaret is a oiixulaf 
Ebaft resting on a ciibLe base^ but tb^westeru ia of si^uare seotion 
for at lea4t balf its heigbtj after which it becomes octagonal 
in a series of receding stoicya. On reaching the summit of 
the upper cubes, to which each minaret is attached by 
a couple of flying buttresses, the material changes to brick, 
the transitioii being consolidated by a number of palm-trunks 
which ore built into the biiokwork. The brick portion eonaists 
of an octagonal shaft with openings in each face, capped by 
a Anted dome, keel-arched in section, the transition from shaft 
to dome being marked by tiers of stalactites. The contrast is 
extreme between the fine masonry of the lower part, with its 
beautiful, crisply carved ornament, and. the rough brickwork 
of the upper part with its coarse plaster decoration—a contrast 
which clearly indicates a diSerenca in date. The earUest 
minaret Avith a hnial in the least resembling these is that at 
the side of the Mausoleum of Abii-l-Gliadanfar, built 553 
(1157),^ but this is merely the prototype; we must come down 
to the Madrasa of Sultan a?-S^lih Najm ad-Din Ayyhb, 
built S39-41 (1343-3/4),^ before we find anything appioaching 
it in development. Here, however, we only End two tiers of 
stalactites, which b the case also with the Mabkhara of the 
Zawiyat ai-Henud, built c. A,l>. 1250.® 

On the other hand, the minaret of the Madrasa-Mausoleum 
of the Amir Sunqur Sa*dy, built 715 (1315),^ provides an 
example almost IdentLoal but somewhat richer.^ The stone 
part of each minaret is, as already stated, of beautifully 
dressed atone, pierced at mtervais with rectangular windows, 
which originally gave light to the spiral etaircase within. 
The windows of the northern minaret are set in frames 

» See th6 Coitiptit rwiJtw (Vomits ^ It J3, p. lOfi. 

> Tjw pp. 10^-4. 

^ Se« my Brief Ghicaalogy of the ^atL4iiimadiiui Monumcata of Egypt i 
BidL di F/JUt /fTBPtpafcs d^ArcIi^o. orienidli, t. ivi, pp. tl-A. 

i van BHithena, C.lrA-^ i> pp) 

* These fioiala, oq account of fhetr uesemblatiM te c^ynsara, are tcuawn 
locally hy the name cif i7uiA^^T'd% 
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decorated with crisply carved tendrils, and some still retain 
their stone grilles, formed of a geometrical interlacing pattern 
based on the six pointed star (the so-called Shield of David) *; 
those of the western minaret are more nearly square, and by 
their decoration are clearly the prototypes of those in the 
north-eastern fa^e of the mosque of a^-$alih Telaye', built 
555 (1160). But all doubt as to the date is set at rest by the 
superb Kufic inscriptions cut in strong relief, which form 
bands of decoration at intervals from top to bottom of the 
minarets.* It follows that their lower parts are undoubtedly 
the work of al-Hakim, whereas the summits must be placed 
between the middle of the seventh (thirteenth) century and 
715 (1316). 

Now Maqrizi says that this mosque was restored in 703, 
because on Thursday, 13 Dhu 1-higga, 702 (17th July, 1303), 
there was at Misr, Cairo, and in the neighbourhood of these 
towns, an earthquake which made terrible ravages . . . The 
mosque of al-Haldm was amongst its victims. A great 
number of piers (hodana) in the interior were destroyed ; 
the siunmits of the two minarets fell down, the roofs and the 
walls cracked. The Amir Kukn ad-Din Bibais al*Gashankir, 
much distressed by this accident, came to the mosque, accom¬ 
panied by the Qadys and Amirs. He himself examined the 
edifice and decided to restore the parts destroyed and to 
re-erect the piers, which was done ...” * The present upper 
portions must therefore have been built after 702 (1302) and 
may safely be attributed to the restoration by Beybars II in 

^ The earlieet ez&mple of thu motive that I have seen occurs at Tabga 
(Cepemaum) on the fallen lintel of a second century ^agogue, a fact which 
tends to confirm its traditional Jewish origin. The Tabga example, 
according to the Jewith Bncyclopcedia, is the earliest example known. 
The earUest example of its use as a decorative motive in Islam is that 
referred to above. 

* The ornament of these minarets, and of the rest of the mosque also, 
has been admirably treated by Flury in his Ornamente der Haiim- und 
Athar-Mo9chee, Heidelburg, 1912. 

• Khifaf, ii, p. 278, L 9 f. (translated by van Berchem, ** Notes 
d'arch6ologie arabe,” loc. oit., pp. 435-6). 
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703. Ma^inzi’s account is confirmed by an inscription dated 
Bin l-higga, 703 (July^ 130i), which occupies the place of the 
coxidc© over the vault of the main entrance. 

Van Berchein^ whose analysis is similar to that given above* 
concludes that the architect of Bey bars 11, in raising his brick 
finials on what remained of the old minareta, sought to brace 
the whole construction by an obiter cube of masonry. He 
adds : " It may also be that these great massifs bada imllitary 
purpose, at this epoch of the Eabrite Mamluks* when the very 
mosq^ues served as fortresses. In any case, one can only admit 
with M. Prisse that the cubes are the work of Badi ■ to ecu- 
vince oneself of it, it sufiices to compare in the northern 
minaret the dressing of ■ the cube with that of the great 
salient of the enclosure of Badr on which it rests.** ^ He 
continues in a footnote : The dresaing of the salient is 
identical with that of the enclosure of Badr which we shall 
study farther on: large facing blocks, perfectly dressed 
’vvithout a plaster coating. Tlie cube which rises above is 
composed of stones much smaller,, more coarsely quarried, 
With much thicker mortar joints^ It is a simple masonry* 
covered with a coating of plaster which haa been pieserved 
in places, and which ends above in a frieze of Quranic 
iuscfiptiona in the Style of the first dynasty of Mamluke , . . 
As for the arrow alita which crown the cube, they are modeni* 
like those of the curtain walls and salients of Badr,’* He sums 
up as follows: " Be it as it may, this examination permits oue 
to fix the folloiving points 

“ (1) The two mmarets [finiaJs] of brick are the work of 
Beybars II. 

" (2) The cubes of the base* whatever their exact date* do 
not go back to the original construction, since they bide 
the ancient minarets. They are probably contemporary with 
the minarets of brick* like the heiicoidal ramp* which cuts 
diagonally across the four faces of the primitive minarets* 
without any regard to their architecture.*’ 

1 Ibid., pp. 
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With (1) I fully concur, but the problem of the cubes is 
more complex than Prisse or van Berchem imagined, since 
the northern and western cubes differ in size, construction, 
and in the dressing of their masonry. The northern is much 
larger than the western and is not completely square, but 
coDsbts of an inner square, which we will call imaginary for 
the moment, round which an addition has been wrapped 
(Fig. 1). This addition commences where the wall of Cairo 
strikes the inner square, passes round its north-eastern and 
north-western faces, and ends against the north-western 
curtain wall of the mosque, leaving the angle of the inner 
square to project into the interior of the latter. This inner 
salient is of exactly the same size as the inner projection of 
the western cube (Fig. 2), but the outer faces of the northern 
cube are vertical, whereas those of the western are battered. 
That the masonry of the lower northern cube is to be attributed 
to Badr al-Gamaly, as Prisse ^ and van Berchem suggest, is 
not to be denied. It is clearly the work of the same hand that 
built the north wall, and it bears all the hall-marks of Badr’s 
military architecture,* viz. smooth blocks with slightly 
bevelled edges, stone which has weathered extremely well, 
and, low down, a row of large stone circles, which are the ends 
of columns let in as a bond between the well-dressed facing 
and the rubble core, a combination of features found nowhere 
else in Egypt. The lower cube of the western minaret, 
however, is executed in totally different masonry; the blocks 
are much smaller, the surfaces indifferently dressed, the joints 
very thick, and there is no trace of columns having been let 
in as a bond. It is similar to that of the upper northern cube, 
but not identical. The masonry of both upper cubes is, 
however, clearly identical. 

We are faced with further problems if we consider the cubes 

' Pri*i« d'AveonM, L'Art ctrabt, texte, p. 98. 

* 1 »y " milituy architectore " &• thia t3?p* of maaonry u only found in 
tba throe gataa and part <rf the wall of Cairo, but it is not found in the mosque 
of al-Juy&shy. 
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as later in origin than the mosque, for the question at once 
arises, what occupied their place ? How are the minarets 
placed in relation to the ideal corners of the mosque 1 etc. 
Careful measurements show that the south-eastern faces of 
the two stone minarets are both in an exact line with the inner 
face of the north-western facade of the mosque (Figs. 1 and 2^ 



Fio. 2. 


and that each minaret, at the same time, forms a salient on 
two facades. Now, if the sides of the mosque originally ran 
into the sides of the minarets, we should expect to find marks 
on the latter at the points where the sides of the mosque, 
if prolonged, would strike them. There should be four such 
test points, two on each minaret. The plan (Fig. 2) shows 
that the western minaret is inaccessible at the point where the 
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north-western fa 9 ade would strike it; moreover, its south¬ 
eastern face has so suffered that it also is useless for test 
purposes. One test point, however, is absolutely decisive, 
viz. that where the north-east wall, if prolonged, would strike 
the northern minuet; here the moulded plinth and circular 
shaft are absolutely xmmarked. The point where the north¬ 
west wall, if prolonged, would strike this minaret, although 
clear on plan (Fig. 1), is only so because the rough masonry 
filling of Beybars II has been tunnelled through. By stooping 
one can pass round at this point, but the surface of the minaret 
has been broken away. 

It therefore follows either that (1) these two corners of the 
mosque must have been cut away, or (2) built in form of 
hollow squares so as to leave the minarets standing free in 
a well 11*20 m. deep. Such a treatment would form salients 
similar to the present ones. 

‘ I was led by the above line of reasoning to ask myself 
whether it was not possible that the lower western cube 
formed part of the original mosque, but proof was lacking. 
One day, however, when passing down the Shari* Bab-el- 
Futuh pn the far side, I noticed the top edge of a Kufic 
inscription running along the north-western face of this cube, 
and just visible above the tops of the mean shops built against 
it (Plate IX). I immediately asked for a ladder, climbed 
up, and saw a great band of early decorated Kufic set in a 
frame half a metre broad, which ran all along the north-west 
face until it disappeared behind a house built against the 
north corner (Plate X, b). I then went along the roofs to 
the south-west side of the salient, and foimd that the 
inscription ran the whole length of this side and apparently 
continued round the comer. 

On climbing down and passing through a caf4 into a yard 
next the south-western side of the mosque, I saw the rest 
of the band which ran along the south-east side of the salient 
for 5*57 metres, stopping, • or, more correctly, commencing, 
against the take-ofi of the south-w^tem wall of the mosque 
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(Plate Xj A). I then retwTiied to tlie street and was invited 
into anotlier cafd (Wqh 37, Shari^ Bab-el-FnttiK)^ the ownea: of 
which pointed out to me, just below the raiters, the con¬ 
tinuation of the inscription on the north-east fiide of the salient* 
There is no doubt that it contmuea until it meets the north¬ 
western fa^dc of the mosque^ but the question cannot be put 
to the test as there is a mound of d€brLs behind the caf£ 
which leaches almost to the top of the curtain wall. 

1 submitted photographs of this insctiption to my friend 
Monsieur Plury, of Bale/ who has studied Fatimide ornaTnent 
so minutely^ and he tells me that he is cgnviuced that it is 
due to Badr al-C^ramhiy, as the decorative alphabet employed 
is similar to that of the well-known inscription of Badr along' 
side the Bab ahPutuh, 

Are we, therefore, to attribute this salient to him ? I think 
not, for the following reasons. 

We have seen that the bases of the minaceta cover the ideal 
corners of the mosque, a fact which is vital to this discussion* 
Kevertbeksa, the aides of the mosque did not run into the 
minarets, as one of the test points is unmarked. If tbe 
salients did not exist in al-llakim's day, the side walls must 
have stopped short before reaching the nhnareta, an arrange¬ 
ment which would naturally have left the corners of the 
moaque open. This can scarcely have been the case, on, 
account of tbe five doors which pierce the north-western, 
fa^de, as follows :— 

(1) close against the northern salient, 

(2) in the middle of the curtain wall, 

(3) the well’-known monumental gateway iu the centrej 

(d) in the middle cf the other curtain walb 

(5) close against the western salient. 

Of these, (1) can be seen from within, [2) from without, and 

* 


^ Hq hein already ae afl. it niul ojated it; Op. p. lit, note andiiiB 
JtUttnixhi Sc'hriJtlHindert p, 10, nn-t^i 6. 
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(4) and (5) are mentioned by Maqrlzl.^ No. 4 is now hidden, 
but No. 5 can be seen in Plate VII. 

No. 1 must date from the earb'est period, as it was blocked 
up by Badr when he built the north wall of Cairo in a.d. 1087. 
(See above, p. 578, and Fig. 1.) No. 5, which balances it, is 
presumably original also. Now it is incredible that two such 
entrances can have existed if the comers of the mosque had 
been open. Had it been possible to enter the mosque by 
passing round the ends of the curtain walls, entrances would 
never have been made a metre from those ends. 

There must, therefore, have been sabents from the first. 

Moreover, the inscription does not attribute the sabent to 
Badr, it is merely Quranic, and the texts, which are careful 
to give due credit to al-‘AzIz, al-Haldm, Beybars II, and 
others, make no mention of additions due to Badr. On the 
other hand, we shall presently see that there is a passage in 
MaqrizI which may be interpreted in favour of my theory. 

Lf t us return for a moment to the northern salient. We 
have seen that its projection within the mosque is exactly 
the same as that of the one we ^ve just been discussing. 
In 480 (1087) Badr al-Gamaly built the new north wall of 
Cairo, running along the north-eastern facade of al*Hakim’s 
mosque, and in contact with it. The great sabent which 
he made next the Bab al-Futtpi has clearly been determined 
(Fig. 1), both in size and position, by a pre-existing sabent, 
corresponding in size with that at the western comer of the 
mosque. • 

This salient bears part of an inscription which commences 
in the re-entrant angle next the B&b al-Futuh, runs along the 
curtain waU, and continues along the north-western side of 
the sabent.^ But he carried this sabent still farther round the 

^ In the course of bis description of the znsin artery of Cairo from the 
B&b Zuweyla to the B&b al-FutClh (i, p. 376, and Cc«anova*s transl., 
MIFAO. tome It, pp. 78-9). * 

* Per this inscription see van Berchem, Notes d’arch^logie arabe, in 
the Journal Asiatique, 8“* a&rie, t. rvii, pp. 4SS-60, and hia C.LA., i, 

pp. 61-2. 
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original salient of the mosque, as is shown by the identity 
in the style of the masonry, until it met the north-western 
fa^de of the latter, where it extends 4*57 m. farther to the 
south-west side than the inner salient, blocking up the seventh 
window and the door below (see Plate XI and Fig. 1), both 
of which still remain visible hrom the interior. Hence the 
inner cube, agreeing in size with the southern one, and the 
outer incomplete cube. The portions of both salients which 
project into the mosque have almost vertical faces, probably 
because of the piers with which they are in contact. 

Thus we have three successive stages in the evolution of 
the northern salient— . 

(1) The original cube enclosing the minaret, of which 
only that part which projected inside the mosque is still 
visible. 

(2) The work of Badr al-Gamaly, who built the north 
wall and carried it round the north-eastern part of al- 
Hakim's cube, thus forming a great salient in the wall 
itself, which salient he continued round the cube until it 
met the north-western curtain wall of the mosque, blocking 
up a window and a door in the process. 

(3) The work of Beybars II, who, in 703 (1304), reduced 
the free space inside the salient and made it circular in plan 
internally, by lining it with a mass of coarse masonry, and 
filled the lower part of the space still left with a helicoidal 
ramp (since removed), at the same time building the upper 
cube, to which he braced the minaret by two arches 
on its north-eastern and south-western sides. 

Let us now see whether there is anything in the text of 
Maqrizi to support the above conclusions. He tells us ^ 
that al-Masibi, in hk HisU»y of Egyjpt, relates among the 
“ events of the year 393 (1002/3) that the Khalif al-H&kim 
ordered the completion of the mosque commenced by the 
Wazir Ya’qub ibn Kas near the Bab al-Futuh. This is why 

* Op. oit., ii, p. 277 (translated by van Serchem, NotM,” loo. dt., p. 434). 
The works of al-Haelhi are lost. 
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40,000 dinars were allotted for the expenses, and the works 
oommenoed. In $afar 401 (September-October, 1010) they 
enlarged the minaret and made ark&n of 100 cubits in length.’* 
Van Berchem in his translation is puzzled by the signification 
of the word or^dn in this connexion, and renders it by 
** arStes ’* with a query after it. He says in a footnote; 

point de resistance, angle. Je suppose que ce mot 

designs ici les quatre aretes qui limitent les faces d’un minaret 

base carree (peut-etre les faces elles-memes); c’est la seule 
donnee d’un minaret qui puisse atteindre une pareille 
longueur; mais cette explication n’est pas tr^s satisfaisante, 
puisque les vieux minarets de cette mosquee 6taient 
cylindriques dans leui partie superieure ... II s’agit peut- 
etre des murs de fondation.” May it not mean the walls of 
these very salients, as it is clear from the text that it refers 
to something in connexion with the minarets ? 

Although I have found that the cubit employed in the setting 
out of this mosque was an unusual one, we are here concerned 
with the cubit frequently used by MaqrIzL This was the 
dhifa al-'anuU of 656 mm., 100 ^ of which would measure 
65'6 m. The southern salient being about-16*57 a side,‘ 
measures 66*28 m. all round, a striking confirmation of my 
suggestion that the arkdn of 100 cubits in length are the four 
walls of the cubes enclosing the minarets. 

* Mahmoud Btj, ** Le Syat^me m^trique actuel d’J^gypte,*' in the Joum. 
Atiat., 7* a^rie, tome t PP- IOG-1. 

* This meaeurement ia not direct, owing to the buildinga clustering roond. 
the baae of thia lalient, and therefore it cannot be quite accurate. 

Mareh, 19ti. 


Some Remarks on the Hindu Drama 

By JABL CSAnPENTIER, PIlD. 


1. The Da.'i'b op the Mudea-Rak^asa 
A MOjrOST tlie dramatic ’tYOrks of tko Hindus a pecuHaT 
position is occupied by tho Mudtd-Ra^Jcsasaf tUe one 
work known under fbe name of Vj^kiiadatta. E^eitiier the 
su potior genius of Kalid^, not the pathetic sublimity of 
Ehavabhtiti, nor even the versatility and skill oi 
has been La any way rivalled hy this author* not can he 
perhaps lay claim to a very high rank as a stylist, althongli 
some of his vetaca are cectainly among the loftiest passages in 
the classical literature of India. But he excels them all in 
the marvellous power of characteming his personages ; and* 
if Eama* Jlmutavahana* and even l^akuntaJa often appear to 
113, with all their praiseworthy qualities, somewhat pale and 
lifeless, like fair epirite from a wonderland far away from the 
siu'stained earth, nothing of that sort COiild ever be said of 
the figures acting the play of ViSakhadattaK For there ia 
certainly no lack of real life either in tlie diabolical plotting 
and unbending energy of Canakya, or in the noble bitterneas 
of Rak^asa* or the stubborn blockbeadednesa q£ Malayaketm 
Besides* the whole theme of the play is politiesl intrigue and 
piepaiatioDS for war, the hard work of men, and there is 
nothing at all about lore and aeutimentolity* except the little 
scene between Candanadasa and hia family at the beginriing 
of the last act* which is of absolutely no importance for the 
development of the play. Even religion and pious feelings 
seem to have been looked upon by the author as rather 
unimportant things—his interest is politics and nothing but 
poUtics. 

It aeems to me that Yi^khadatta might lay claim to some¬ 
what more interest than he seems to have attraeted until 
jhjlSh dctobbk 39 
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now.' Of his person we know only what he himself tells 
us, that he was son of the Maharaja Bhaskaradatta and 
grandson of the Samanta Vate^varadatta *; and we shall 
probably never know anything more, unless by chance an 
inscription mentioning one or more members of this family 
comes to be known. And he also shares the fate of most 
prominent Sanskrit writers in that his real date is unknown. 
Still, that question might perhaps be settled with at least 
some degree of certainty, as different passages, as well as the 
whole tenor of the play, seem to me to point to a certain well- 
known period of Indian history. 

Professor Konow, in his book Das indische Drama 
(= Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie, ii, 2d), p. 70 sq., 
has given a conspectus of the views of various scholars con¬ 
cerning the date of Vi^khadatta. From this we learn that, 
while Wilson thought of the time of the Muhammadan con¬ 
quest of Delhi in the late twelfth century. Professor Konow 
himself, in accord with Speyer and Professor Hillebrandt, 
feels inclmed to see in Viiakhadatta a contemporary of the 
great Gupta king Candragupta II (about a.d. 375-413).* 
Great weight must here, as everywhere, be attached to the 
opinion of Professor Jacobi, who would fi.\ the date of the 
play on 2nd December, 860; but to me it does not seem 

* A reprint of tbe excellent tnmelation in Wileon’e Hindu TKtatrt might 
m&ke him aomewhat better known to the English pablio. A Swedish 
tranalation hue appeared in my book Ur Indiana khutiska lUUratur 
(Stockholm, 1920), pp. 129-217. 

• Fo^eftwo " the Lord of the fig-tree ” is probably -■ 6iva. There is 
a liAga called Vate^vara in the Bija>taraDgipI, i, 194 sqq. 

’ Coiiotuly enough Professor Konow has not taken into consideration 
the able artkle of Mr. K. P. Jayaawal on the date of the Mudrir&kteua 
(lA. xlii, 1913, 265 sq.). Hr. Jayaawal also conneota thia drama with 
the period of the great Guptas and believes the Candragupta of the bharaia- 
tdhya to be Candragupta IL I am not able to follow him here as—even 
considering that Candragupta II subdued some Saka satrape—the earth 
was oertainly not daring his time *' mUcehair udvtjyaminA ”. But I am 
very glad of the consent of an able Hindu scholar as to the Gupta time. 
It is only Unfortunate that the identifications of the zuunes Parvataka and 
H^yafestu in Mr. Jayaswal’s article should be wholly fanciful 
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doubtful that this (late is far too late, much more as Professor 
Jacobi haa alao reckoned witii the name Avantivarman in the 
final verse of the play^ which la no doubt a later “ emerdatioa ” 
instead of the origmal reading C&TidragupUi, restored into the 
text by Professor Hillebrandt.^ 

To me there can be little or Jio doubt that the MtidrardkAtisa 
belongs to the periotl of the imperisl Guptas, although icasone 
that will presently be taken into consideration prevent me 
from assigning to it as early a date as that of Candragupta IL® 

Professor Konow very judiciously lays stresa on the fact 
that Pitalipiitra really seems to be the residence of the king 
during whose reign the play was first actcji; and he also 
points out that at the time when Yiian-tsang visited India 
(a.d. 62&-45) the magnificient capital of the Mauiyas was 
already reduced to a heap of ruins. So this gives a ierminus 
Aftte ^ewt—we can no doubt draw- the conclusion that 
Vi^khadatta wrote a considerable time before the reign of 
Sri-Har^. It must in this connexion be underlined that 
Vi^akhadatta shows that sort of intimate aoquaintanee with 
Patalip^'Ltra which, could scarcely be possessed by a man 
who had not lived for some time at least in that very place* 
In the third act he speaks of tlte palace as the 

favourite resort of Candragupta, where he carries on with 
Ca^iakya the politica] disoussion which leads to the pretended 
rupture between them; and in the sixth act (p. 17S, 7) 
Candana-daaa is spoken of as living at the FuspOr^'.aimra, the 
“ Flower^market And in that same act hlaksasa, in his 
desperate state of miod, resorts to the old garden of King 
Kanda on the outskirts of Pataliputra. Who could really 
doubt that the man who wrote the follovdng passages:—■ 

(p, 166, 5-6): aids tdvnd jpdda-canlcramaxt/i-^^^ 

tnhia-taldh Kiisu^nffpiirojja^ari^tha-hhwnayah. 

^ In the foUowEtig the text 15 always quoted troin th* edttioD of ftofMaor 
HiUehnuidt, BinesFau* 19121 

^ The ruuoaa by which Mr. Antani {IA. li, 1022, 40 bi^.} c^nclddeA thst 
the M. w4s written in tha Berenth cenlury abun to mn wholly uncgnTincdi]^* 
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(p. 167, 9 sqq.): aho jtrnodydfMsya mrahhiramyatd ! 
atra hi 

vijparyastam saudharn Jctdatn iva maJidrambha^acanam 
sarah htfkam sadhor hrdayam iva ndiena suhrdah | 
phalair kind vfkfd vigut^-vidhi-yogdd iva naydh 
tfi^ik channd hhumir matir iva kunitaiva vidu^ah {| 
etc., had himself visited the place he pictures to us in such 
vivid colours ? 

The great fight between Caijakya and Raksasa is carried on 
by means of their puppets, Candragupta and Malayaketu, 
the latter probably meant to be a ruler of the South.^ And 
Malayaketu is even by Raksasa himself said to be a ndeccha, 
a barbarian (pp. 165, 17; 166, 1). Amongst the allies of 
Malayaketu are mentioned a certain Meghdk^a, the Great 
TTing of the Persians (Pdra^ikddhirdja, p. 22, 1; ^ddhipati, 
p. 140, 7; ^ddhipa, p. 154, 1), the Greek princes of Gandhara 
(Odndhdrdh . . . Yavana-nrpatayah)^ the Scythians {^aka), 
and the Huns (Afflna),® perhaps even the Chinese.* And 
amongst the troops of Candragupta and Malayaketu, when 
before their rupture they laid siege to Pataliputra, there are 
found amongst others the Scythians, Greeks, Kambojas, 
Persians, and the people from Balkh {^‘SakarYavana . . . 
Kdmboja-Pdrasika-Bdktika°f p. 49, 10-50, 1). So there is no 
doubt that India was not only threatened with an invasion of 
barbarians from the west and north-west—not in the time of 
Candragupta Maurya, the fictive hero of the play, but in the 
time of the author and the ruler who is also called Candra¬ 
gupta (which is here rather an honorific name than the real one). 
For this is exactly what can be concluded from the final verse : 

> Thfi name Mema to me abeolutely significant; of. Jayaawal, lA. 
xlii, 1913, 267. 

* Act T, Terse 11, 

* Hillebraodt has given Ctdi in bis text; but there is in Be the reading 
Cilia and in L. Oiva, 'which may perhaps repreaent the original text. 
Mr. Jayaswal takes this reading for granted without further disousaion 
(loo;. dt, p. 266). 
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twoAim atmayofi£s ianum aiamthaidm dsikiia^y&turupam 
yctsya prak-jiotm-kotiin. pralaya-pangatd hhtUa-dfiain ] 

ryilecchair udv^yamdTid hhujfiyvffdnt a^hu^nd ^varant fdjor 

mtirieh 

SCI ^nTfiad-haJidJtii-hhrt^aS^ dram avatit ynaMm j}dr{hivi^& 
Candraffu^jiiah [| 

In tiinea of gore need tlie Great God had come down to 
eartli in diSerent shapes to bring help and protection to 
dUtresaeil humanity; and, jn&t as he in the shape of the 
Giant Boai, the or mdhd-mrdhoy raisod on hb tusk the 
earth weighed down into the flood of the ocean by her burden 
of Bin and crime, so the hero-ldng should now ward oft with 
hig strong arm the flood of barbarians that inundates the 
holy land of the BrahminSr It is the same idea that we meet 
in Kalidigab great epic, Koghnvamda, vii, 50 
raiht ni^aiigikavacl dham^pndn dTpiali sa rdjanyakam dcavirah] 
nimrayiim dsa mahorvardhah JiGlpa^'l'^ayodvrUaM imruiavdm^ 
bhah II 

One might fain believe that the same time begets with different 
authors the same ideas. 

Now, if we duly tsonsider the yarious barbarian peoples 
enumerated iq the passages quoted above, it is quite obvious 
that the “ Greek princes of Gaqdhlia ’* and the ^akas can 
gcarcely be contemporaneons with the author of the play. 
"We have here reminiscences of former invasions from the 
north-westr But not so with the Huns, of whom nobody in 
India had certainly obtained any real knowledge before the 
time of the later impexial Guptag* According to Smith,* 

^ On this coEupound cf. JayB^wal, I A. nlvi, 1917, 275. who woold 

trftiulAto it: '"ho whoso servant is BaiudiiiiH.'' Aocordin^ to 

Mr. J&yASWD,], B&iidhu beta niBaUS a certain Bandhtivmrmaii whosa fatbar 
reigned in MoJwA dadiig and oiter the time of ConilTB^pta. IT, The 
Buggeation ia certainly an ingeniOEia one—only I am afraid it can scarediy 
be ever proved. 

^ The argumcatfi whEch M>. Jayaswal (loo, tit., p. ^60) pSeadslor on sajlict 
IndEwi knowledge of the Huns are ratbor weak. 

^ The Oxford History o/ India, p. lOS. 
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the first attack of the Huns on India was repelled about 
A.D. 455—about the same time as the hordes of Attila were 
checked by the last legions of the Roman Empire on the 
Catalaunian plains—and it was scarcely until the time when 
the Persian king FirOz and his armies had succumbed to their 
attacks (a.d. 484) that the danger to India became a very real 
one. It seems to me quite obvious that if an author like 
Viiakhadatta speaks in the same passages of the Great King 
of Persia and the Huns, this must refer to a time when people 
knew in the North of India that the nomads had subjugated 
Persia and invaded the western frontier, threatening to 
immdate the whole of Hindustan. And this period must be 
identical with that of the last great Guptas, especially Skanda- 
gupta, during whose reign the cataclysm seems to have come. 
As far as I can see, Skandagupta (or his successor) must be 
the prince from whom the earth hoped for succour from the 
barbarian deluge; that he is called Candragupta in the final 
verse of the play may be consistent with the tendency to 
revive in times of distress a great historical memory, in order 
to beget a spirit of energy and resistance. 

Consequently, I t hink it most probable that Yi^akhadatta 
was contemporaneous with one of the last Guptas—probably 
Skandagupta—and that he belonged to about the same 
period as Ealid^. And I see in the Mudra-Raksasa a very 
tendencious piece of literature, the author of which intended 
in a time of threatening external dangers to revive the great 
memories of the past, in order to inspire his contemporaries 
with the fierce and energetic spirit of times gone, when great 
emergencies were met by men fit to deal with and overcome 
them. 

As for literary proofe of my theory I have not much to 
adduce. It seems quite obvious that Viiakhadatta was 
well acquainted with the text nowadays known by the name 
of the Artha-^astra of Kautilya. Different passages ^ seem 
to prove this beyond doubt, and the Cdnakya-mti, on p. 43,10, 



» CL ®.g. pp. 9; 38, 1; 42. 18; 56, 9; 86, 2-3, etc. 
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iDUflt certaiolv uiefin exactly the same a£ the Aitha-Sastra. 
Bttt this is of no use for fixing the exact date oi oar play, as 
the Artha-iastra—if it is really, as Professor Jacobi seems to 
have proved, the work of Kaufilya—must be some 700 or 800 
years older than the Mudra-Ilali?as&^ 

There is, further, a curious passage in the Natya-i^tra of 
Bharata (xvh, 5$)J which must perhaps be considered hi 
connexion with this play. Bharata there prescribes that 
amongst people speaking the Magadh! dialect are also to be 
included the diggers of subterranean passages (syntn^a- 
khanaka). JTow theie exists, as far as 1 know, not one play 
in the whole of the dramatic literature where any such person 
is produced on the stage. ,But in the Mudra-Kak^asa (p. 37, 
9-10) there is soma talk of certam creatuiea of Raksasa 
having dug a subterranean passage to the bedroom 

of Caudragupta and at the last moment having been discovered 
by Canakya.^ However, these-peraons are here only spoken 
of, not introduced on the stage. But, aa Bharata would 
scarcely have given a detailed prescription without any con¬ 
crete sample having been known to him, it seems pcaaible that 
there may have existed at his time a play, with the same content 
as ours, where those persons were really introduced as acting 
figures. But we know nothing of the exact date of Bbarata,^ 
nor do we know if the Natya-^astra is the work of one single 
author ’ivithout later interpolataons—or, I might rather say, 
all we know is that it is not. So this does not help us at all. 

Some stress has been laid on a pretended imitation by 
Yi^akhadatta of the famous play of ^udraka.* Personally, 

^ Cfr Konaw, Dot ijidi3c?tt Dravtay p, 17. 

’ Con«!imii]^ such gubtemaedue pMsages, of, Artha^i&slra, 

p. 40, 6; p. (Jl, 0, 8j PurVl' 

pithiki, iii, etc. 

‘ Cf. Kouow, IHl4 indUche I}raT^a^ p. S. Already Kalidasa in' tbe 

BbaTata ae a mythic; aagfi apd tha 

atAg^-manager of the god?. 

* Cf. Morgenetienie, UftsT dm rerftwitntj ttPiKlcfi C&rudaUa ttnd 
Mrtciaiafii^ Halle a. S., l&SO, pp. SC, 77; Antani, lA. li, 50. 


V-' • ^ r i’ isB > ^-V •• ■' 
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I do not at all feel convinced that the Mfcchakatikd is reallj 
older than the Mudra-Rak^asa ; with that I shall try to deal 
presently. As for the supposed unitations, there is certainly 
a sort of similarity in the dialogue between the stUradhdra and 
the tf(U% in the prologues of both plays ; but, if Vi^akhadatta 
has here imitated anyone, he may easily have been acquainted 
with the older play called the Canidatta—^be it by a certain 
Bhasa or not—^later copied by iS udraka. One has also pointed 
at the scene in the last act of both plays, where in the itffc- 
chakatikd C^datta and in the Mudra-Bkk^asa Candanadasa 
are led away by the hangmen to be impaled on the stake. But, 
as the motives for, and the development leading to, this event 
are totally different in the two plajr^, I cannot find any urgent 
necessity for assuming here an imitation on one side or the 
other. 

There certainly exists a connexion between a passage of 
Ealid^ and one in the Mudra-Baksasa, vis. Baghu-vamia, 
vii, 43:— 


sa CHiNNA-MtXLAH Jc^cUajetia tasyopari^lhdt pavandvor 

dhuiah\ 

afigdra-ie^asya hutd^anasya purvoUhito dhuma ivabdbhdse |j 
and Mudra-Raksasa, act v, verse 23:— 

Gixudindm lodhra - dhuli - paHmeda - dhavcd&n dhumrayarUdh 
Jcapddn 

kLiinanldh kf^nirndnam hhramara-kula-mbham kufwitasydla- 
kasya | 

pam4u-8Tambha, baldndm turaga-kkurorpu^ksoda-labdhdlma- 
Idbhdh 


iatriii}dm uUanidngegaj<i-inada-salilarCCMTSNA-^tJLAH palantu || 
as the situation described is certainly a very peculiar one. 
But who could tell whether Kalidasa or Vi^akhadatta is here 
the imitator or the imitated ? Still, one might probably 
feel inclined to ascribe the priority to the greater poet of 
the. two. 




, Also, a closer connexion may exist between the expression 
dtmayonea^TJLsun atanubalam, etc., in the final 
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verae of the Mudrd-Rdk^asa and the ^{itt^pdla^jdha, canto 
verse 47 :— 

Saidcffh(t^-hhinna-ghanena hibhraid 
nysimha saimMm atahum tanum J 
sa miujdhorkdnid^stana-saiiga-bhavgiifiiit- 
uro-viddmm prattrca^kare nakhaih |[ 

Here it is^ of course^ neoessBkty to me to conclude that Magba 
is indebted for his expression to the older poet, Vi^khadatta.^ 
However, these literary comcidenees do not carry great 
weight in comparison >rith the historical proofs adduced above. 
After all, I think it to be fairly well proved that the Mudfd- 
belongs to the period immediately preceding the 
downfall of the Gupta empire, when the Huns had already 
trodden Sassanian Persia under the hoofs of their horses 
and were threatening Hindustan with a formidable invaaiom 
Vriikhadatta, consequently^ to me belongs to the older set 
of Hindu dramatie poets, and is perhaps a somewhat younger 
contemporary of the greatest of them all, Kalid^. 

2. The Anrnon a^ti> Date oiF the M^jc-ckakateka 
The discovery and publication at Trivandrum of several 
plays already famous under the ncjne of Bhasa has been of 
decisive importance for the position of the in 

Hindu dramatic literatuxe in so far aa the play called Curudatta 
(or Daridra-CIaxudatta) has revealed to us the original of the 
first four acta of the work ascribed to King ^udraka. It has 
once for all made away with the theory of Pisehel—incredible 
as it waa in itself—of Da^^dhi being the author of the 
Mrc-ch^oaii'kii- ; and, as there can be now no more talk of this 
play being the oldest specimen of the Hindu theatre^ one may 
perhaps safely hope that the h^Tpothesk of the (jreek influence 
on the Indian drama is also once for aU made away with. 
However, the problem of the Mfc-ch^oi^d itself has not been 
solved by the recent discovery—it rather seems to have become 

^ On ttp date of cJ, nvw the article of Ptofewor Jacobi in the 

of the Berlin AceJemy, 16^3^, p. 214, 
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more entangled than ever. A short discussion on some 
topics connected with its author and its date may not be 
wholly out of place, although I am well aware that I cannot 
claim to have arrived at any real solution of either problem. 

There is only one statement concerning the atithor of the 
Mrc-chdkaiika which can claim any sort of authority, and 
that is what the prologue of the play itself has to tell us. And 
that is chiefly contained in the following words ^ : yad idam 
vayam Mrc-cJuikatikam mma prakararMm prayoktum vyava- 
sitah I etatkavih kUa 

dviradendra-galU cakora-iiietrah 
panpurnendu-mttkhah stiviyrahai ca | 
dmja-mukhyatamah kavir babhiiva 
preUkitah ^udraka ily agadha-saUvah || 

api ca j 

rg-vedam s&ma-vedam garyiiam atha kaldm vaiiiinm hasti- 
iikfdm 

jHatva ^arva-pra^adad vyapagatoriimire cak^i^t copalabhya | 
rajdnam vV:^ya putram pamma-samudayendivamedhena ce^tvd 
labdhvd cdyuh iatabdam daia-dina-sahitam ^xidrako ^gnim 
pravif^ l( 
api ca I 

samara-vyasanl pramdda-iiLnyah 
kakudam veda-viddm tapo-dhanaica \ 
para-vdraxM-bahu-yuddha-lubdhah 
k^iti-pdlah kda ^udrako habhuva |j 
This is very nearly all we get to know by this prologue, 
which can apparently not have been written by King l^udraka 
himself *—what has been left out I shall try to discuss 
presently. But let me first of all remark that, this prologue 
taken duly into consideration, it has certainly been a very 
correct view of Professor Jacobi • and some other scholars 


^ p. 2 ed. Parab. 

• Cf. Lt ThiAWt /ndien, p. 197 ; Konow, Vat induehe Drama, 
p. 67, «tc. 


Of. Ahhandbmgea der Bofferitchen Ahademit dtr WUttntchafitn, 
Pkilot.-philol. «. kiH. Kktw, zxix, 4 (1918), p. 83, n. 1. 
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that» if we know anytiiing of the author of the Mfc-chalcatiJ^d, 
it ia tliflt his name 'waa l^iidfahi and nothing else, i’oi that 
i$ about all we know, and a piece of knowledge like that ought 
certainly not to be discarded without very weiglity reasons. 

I lay some special stress on this beeanse the latest Listorian 
of the Hindu drama, Professoar KonoWj has staidiiid quite a 
new theory concerning the author of out play^^ Professor 
Konow thinks the man called Sfidraka to have been in reality 
an Abhlra prince with the name of Sivadatta, who w^ae possibly 
connected with the downfall of the Andhras and the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Cedi-era (a. 1>. 348-9).^ But the arguments on 
which this conclusion ia based are^ although ingeniouSi 
certamly of a very unaubstantial character. They are closely 
connected with other arguments adduced by Professor Konow 
for fbdng the date of the drama—arguments that start from 
the w'holly unproved thesis that our author is certainly older 
than Kalidasa, and that wiE be mentioned somewhat later on. 
Having tried to corroborate this thesis, Profeaaor Konow then 
takes hold of a tradition according to which ^udraka w&a 
connected with the dow'nfall of the Andhras and ivaa king of 
Fratisthana.^ But the fact ia that this tradition has just as 
little historical: value as Diany other things that are told of 
this same King Sudraka ; and Professor Kouow might just 
as well have laid streag on another tale according to which 
he was perhaps the founder of the Audhiabhftya-dynasty *— 
a hypothesis that would certainly have led to a totally different 
result. 

How^ever, King ^lidxaka plays an important part in 
Hindu literature, as various passages from Ba^a and other 
authors (recorded by Professor Konow, loc. cit., p. S6 seq.) 
testify. He is often connected with the struggle between 

^ Of. Avftii^t sitr KiiUht- Sf/nuAffeachichie , ^ , IS, Kuhn ffiwtdmtt 
191&, p. 108 uq. i Xian indisn/n Drama, p, S". 

^ Cf. Fleet, JRAJS. 1905, p. 568, 

^ Hworded Uliaa D&jit J- Bk JiAS. viii, S4C gq., and Professor 
Jaeobi. Ind. Stvd. xiv, 147 eq. 

* Ci. Willord, Asiatic Btstarvhfs, ix, 107 ; Wilsoii, is, 194, n. 1. 
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Vilcramaditya and his opponents; and it is rather a queer 
coincidence with the prologue of our play that he is said to 
have been a Brahmin minister of Sata-vahana on whom this 
ruler bestowed the half of his kingdom.^ For it is no doubt 
very curious that a ruler belonging to tlie caste of Eishatriyas 
should be styled dvija-mukhyakttnah and kakudam veda-vtddm, 
as is there done, these epithets being much easier to understand 
if they were applied to a ruler who was a Brahmin by caste.* 
As for the remark that" he knew the Rg-veda, the Sama-veda, 
mathematics, the elegant arts, and the training of elephants ”, 
it has scarcely been mEide up from the contents of the drama 
as Windisch once seems to have thought.® For nobody in 
the whole play, so far as I know, makes much use of his 
knowledge of the two first Vedas, nor would anyone be very 
likely to know much of them except Sarvilaka and perhaps 
even Carudatta. And. besides, one might well compare with 
this a passage in which Dai)din praises the great accomplish¬ 
ments of a young Brahmin: * adkiti aUwr^ dmndye^ gthlR 
^alsv aiige^ dninkfik^rvicak^aruU catuh-^asti-kalagama- 
prayoga-caturo viie^ena gaja-raiJia-turaga^tarUravid tjvasa- 
ttdstrd-karmani gada-yuddhe ca nirupamali purcLnelihdaa- 
kuialah karta kdvya-ndlakdkhydydyikandm vetid sopafjki^ad- 
artha-idiftrasya, etc. If need be, this shows pretty well that not 
only spiritual insight was to be requested from a Brahmin 
who claimed to belong to the upper ten of his caste, and that 
there was nothing very strange in his knowing also the arts of 
an elegant life and even the training of elephants. 

So there would be, according to my opinion, scarcely any 
obstacle to presuming ^udraka to have been a Brahmin by 
caste and to have played the part of a Peshwa to some Hindu 

^ Cf. Ind, Siud., xiv, 151. 

* The expIanAtioD of Prthvidhara dvija-ntuHufatamah ktaira-jdii-irefiltah 
trayo vartiA dvijitaya iti amrttk ifotriyo ‘pi dtfija-prayoffo^ || is KArcely 
very vrell fotmded. 

* Of. Ber grieehitche Binfltut »m indiecken Drama, p. 70. 

* Cf. Daia-kum&ra-carita, p. 100, 6-9, ed. Buhler-Petereon-A^eshe, 
Bombay, 1919. 
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before he rose to be even by title a mler himself, Butj, 
of course, this is only a suggestion and very far from any degree 
of certainty. If we were better acq^uainted with certain detaila 
of Indian history it would perhaps not be very difCcult to 
identify a ruler of whom we know that he had been cored of 
cataract, had attained the remarkable age of one hundred 
years and ten days, and above all had celebrated the famous 
horse-sacrifice. For there are perhaps not so many rulers in 
the real history of India who have been able to set into motion 
the giant apparatus needed for this, the greatest and most 
e^cpeusive of all saorifLoes, But, uniortunately, aU these fiicta 
do not help ns at all. 

There is, however, another tradition concerning Sudraka 
that it may be worth while to discuss, although it seems not 
to have attracted much notice. Pischel ^ bog ago, while 
pleading the South Indian origin of the drew 

attention to a gloss to Vimena’s KcLinjoli^rilcaT^-viiJti (p, 31, Si, 
in MS,, Buhler, bio, Sdfi, fol. iSct), where ^udraka 

is called a hm/tMli ; and Kiimoti is well known as the name 
of the great trading caste in the Madras Presidency.^ Kow 
it may well be quite a fortuitous thing, though it seems to roe 
rather remftrkable, that one of the most common and well- 
attested traditions of the Kl^matis tells us how, on account of 
a Btroggle with a certain King Vb^uvardhana, 105 heads of 
gotras belonging tp this caste sacrificed themselves in fire- 
pits rather than giving away to their opponent. And the fact 
recorded in the prologue of the Mfc-dtakiUika that Sudraka 
in his extreme old age “ entered the fire ” {agmm pravijSbA) 
has puzzled' more than one scholar. Is there any possibility 
of theee traditions standing in closer relation to each other 1 
If that were the caee, Sudiaka might possibly have been a king 
of the south, ruling over a country where the caste of Komatis 
had obtained great influence, who sacrificed his own life in 

^ Cf. und Jiuyi/ala'd Xiel, 1SQ6, 

p, Of. ftlsa LindciiAu, Leipii^, 19 IS, 14. 

* Of. Thurstott, CaMiff wad SVifreJ */ Sonihim inriia, iii, 30fl eijq. 
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the strife with another king called Vi?DU-vardhana. This 
person, unfortunately, cannot be identified; but he may almost 
certainly have belonged to the dynasty of the Eastern 
Chalukyas^ that seems to have been founded in the early 
beginning of the seventh century.* If there were any truth 
in this suggestion, it would help us also to fix the date of the 
Mrc-chakatikd wuthin certain not very wide limits. 

The idea that the Mrc'chakatxkd should be the very oldest 
Hindu drama preserved to us has naturally to be given up, 
and needs no further discussion. However, quite recently 
scholars whose opinion cannot be passed over in silence have 
pleaded the very early date of that drama. Professor L4vi, 
who formerly * tried to assign to it a date between the times 
of BaQia and Vamana, has more recently^ taken into con¬ 
sideration that it might belong to a far earlier century, 
but unfortunately on very unconvincing reasons. And 
Professor Konow, as already mentioned above, thinks that its 
date may be fixed in the early half of the third century a.d.® 
But this rests on the wholly unproved foundation that the 
Mrc'chakatikd is older than Ealid^, a suggestion for which, 
according to my opinion, no proofs can well be adduced. 
For, if it were so, then why did not Kalidasa in the 
Mdlavxhdgnimitra mention ^udraka amongst his predecessors 
together mth Bh^, Sauniilla, and Kaviputra.* And 1 deny 
flatly that any internal reasons force us to think the Mfc- 
chakotikd to be older than the three dramas of the greatest 
of Bhndu poets. 

Professor Jacobi certainly thinks our drama to be yoxxnger 

* Cf. Tboraton, loc. ciL, p. 320. 

* Cl Smith, The Oxford History of Indio, p. 216. 

* 01. Le Thidtre Indien, p. 19S. 

< JA. 1902, i, p. 123 «q. 

* Cl aI«o Morgenatieme, loo. dl, p. 76. 

* It would be no v&lid reaeon against this that Aivagho 9 a is also not 
mentioned by K&Udiaa. Por A4vaghota was a Buddhist and wrote 
Buddhist dramas which would certainly not be mentioned by 

whose Brahmin orthodoxy may scarcely be doubted. 
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than those of Kiilidi&a, and Professor Jolly long ago ^ tried 
to prove that the lawsuit acted in the ninth act could best 
be brought iu acooidance with the preoepts of the law-books 
belonging to the sixth or even the seventh centtiry a.d. And^ 
even if Fischers theory concerning the antlioiahip of Dapdin 
scarcely found any believer except himself, there certainly 
exists a great degree of similarity between the aoeiety seen 
on^the stage in the Mjc-che^aiiM and that one presented to 
us in the fascinating novels of iDamjlin. To use the words of 
Dhanika,^ they are both hiiavor^IyiitakdTadddh^rla^mi^ 
and a society not very different from that described in 
Casanova^s famous biography may well be characteristic 
of a certain period of liistory, a period of highly developed 
literary activity and highly debased morals, like that of 
Jx>iii3 XV. 

Now Mr, K. C. Mehendale has in a very well-considered 
article ® tried to fix with the help of literary evidence the limits 
within which the data of the MTC-cfiakapika must fall. It is 
certainly of decisive influence on the whole question that 
Ba^a, who has made King iSddrakft of VidiSa the hero of his 
famous romance^ does not in the introductory verses of the 
Harschcmita know anytlimg at all of the dramatist ^udiuka. 
The iefinmiis a qua is, no doubt, given here: the Mft> 
cJiakatikd of Shdraha—whoever he may was not yet 
known to the famous couxt-pandit of l^rl-flar?a, and, as that 
writer must certainly have been better acquainted with the 
literature of his day than anyone else, we may safely conclude 
that it did not exist in his time. On the other hand, there are 
in Yamana’s KSvtjaUmkdm-itftli two quotations of which 
the one * may be douhtful, as it agrees on the whole much 
better with the Cdrudaila than with the 
while the other ((fyuCa?ft H ndma ^ru^asydsimhdsan^tr^ 

^ Laic 1&83, p. 

* jUa-SarfijM, !Kl P. Fhfftb, 

* Of. B!iA^\darhar Ctmun ftnomiFUe P'cfbwe, p, SB? BqiJ. 

* Tlie verse Aafi^, etc,, which ia in the €&r^daita I, v, &nd in the 

Mfi^-chahatiitL, 1, V. 
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rajyam) undoubtedly refers to the latter drama. As Vamana 
wrote his work about the year 775, this would show that the 
work of ^ddraka already at that time belonged to the stock 
of classical literature taken into consideration by the leading 
sestheticists. Now, if there be anything in my suggestion that 
^udraka was a southern monarch who finished his life during 
a struggle with one of the eastern Chalukya kings, this would 
only corroborate the theory of Mr. Mehendale, and we might 
then almost safely conclude that the Mfc-chakatikd was 
composed during a period extefiding from the middle of the 
seventh to that of the eighth century of our era. This would 
make ^udraka belong to a time not very far from that of 
Dandm and would also agteo with the arguments adduced 
by Professor Jolly from quite different sources. 

Having thus shortly discussed the questions concerning 
the author and date of the Mfc-cihakatikd, let me now add 
some words on the composition of the play and its relation to 
the older work called the Cdrudatta —whether this be the work 
of Bhosa or not may here be left wholly by side. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the first four acts 
of riie MfC-chakatikd are simply a more copious version of 
the four acts that constitute what has been preserved to us 
of the Cdrudatta. But, unfortunately, these four acts did 
scarcely constitute the whole of that play, and various scholars 
have also decided that it has come down to us in an unfinished 
state.^ Convinced though I be of the correctness of this 
opinion, I feel very uncertain whether most of the passages 
adduced by Hr. Morgenstieme and Mr. Mehendale as proving 
the existence of a continuation of the Cdrudatta really prove 
anything at all. So when in Act I, v, 6, Carudatta says: 
pdpam kamui ca yat parair api k]iam tat tasya sambhdvyate, 
this line forms part of a verse which is, on the whole, of a 
proverbial or sententious tenor, and it need not at all mean 

* Cf. Eoqow, Auftdizt . , . E. Kuhn geioidmet, p. 107; Das indische 
Drama, p. 56; Morgenatierne, loc. cit., p. 67 ; Mehendale, loc. dt, p. 369. 
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that tbe CajniiiftttA ocmse developed on the ver^ same lines aa 
the last licta of the MTC-oh:ihUikd?- dfor is there any need 
to find in the words of Vasantaaena : gacchidu hhavam 
jywtjLodamsav^i when taking leave of the monk m the second 
act, any allusion to the future; lor^ jiiat tike an revoir 
the word jrvnar-dar^imdya may certainly he uttered to a 
person out of sheer pohteneas, though one does not expect ever 
to see him agaiu.^ Kor doea the wish of Sajjalaka in Act IV, 
V. 7, that he may be able once to reward Vasantaaena or 
Carudatta involve any consequencea of that sort. 

But there is one passage just at the winding up of the fourth 
act that undoubtedly betrays to us that the Camdatta must 
have consisted of at least one act morCj viz. the words of 
the maid: edam pui}a ahhisdrtd-saJidar-hh-ildam duddii^iA 
ur^i^midam. For, leaving alone the very abrupt and 
inadequate end of the act, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that tills points to a next act which in the Mf&^diakatiJtd 
beats the name of (hirdiiiam.^ One might only ask whether we 
have reason to tliink it possible that the Camdatta really 
ended with this fifth act. It appears to me that, as the play 
does not (in its present shape at least) contain any un- 
dLsputnblc ahusion to what in the Mfa-chakaiikd follows after 
the fifth act, and, as that same act which contains the happy 
meeting of the lovers might well serve as a final ope, we naay 
safely assume that the CST^idalia consisted of only five acts, 
copied in the first five ones of Sfidraha’s workn 
If, then, we assume that Sudraka had before him a drama 
of five acts, which he took over ard used for his o'fl'n com¬ 
position, it is quite obvious that he has altered and enlarged 
a number of passages. But, aa this has been discussed in 
detail by Dr. Morgenstierne, I need not busy myself ivith it 

^ Bvfin the wnls of tha (p. PAzab]— ki-hn ^ ] 

Mwam not be taken as dJi olbEioiri to this paesuge 

(cf. aIjo iau^ihSiipate in A^t IX, V. ST). 

* Of. tbio words of AryAka : evam pan&f^rSanaya ia cd. 

Parab, p. l-SS, 17, 

^ Cf. the introdooCoiy words of tbe bftli sot" a]td^d!srdi'!3ani. 

JRaa. OCTOBER 1&2S. 40 
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here. A quantity of verses have been added, and several 
passages made more extensive in comparison with the original, 
so e.g. the scene of Sarvilaka’s burglary in the third act. In 
the fifth act, the original of which we do not possess, one may 
feel quite sure that the whole conversation between the 
Vila and Vasantasena is a later addition,^ as it only causes a 
tedious interruption and is of absolutely no importance to the 
development of the dramatic action. Moreover, the whole 
scene between the i)layers in Act II and the description of 
Vasantssena’s palace in Act IV are not at all found in the 
Carudatla. They both seem to be more at home in that 
dramatic genre called prahasana, and it is especially to be 
observed that the very indecent words of Mathura and 
]ilaitreya that are found in some passages of these two episodes 
do not belong to the style of the prakarana, but that 
corresponding things are often found in the existing 
prahasana's. We have also the very clear statement of 
Dhanika * that it is the presence of such shady characters 
as Mathura, etc., that make of the Mrc-chakatikd a samkima- 
prakaranyi. And one might well doubt whether we have not 
here later interpolations that were added by some stage- 
director in order to secure to the play a greater popularity 
with the public. 

Even if it may not be taken for granted, I still believe it to 
be tolerably certain that Sudraka, having copied the first five 
acts from the CdrudaUa, added the last five ones—or, at least, 
the greater part of them *—himself. One might even ask if 
there is not in the prologue—which cannot be by $udraka 
himself—a quite distinct statement as to this fact, and 
personally I really believe there is. For let us consider the 
verses that follow immediately upon those describing the 
personality of Sudraka :— 

^ CL Morgenstieme, loo. oit, p. 69. 

* DaiarUpa, ed. P*r*b, p. 90. 

’ In tho tooth act a oonaderablo interpoUtion is said to have been made 
by a certain Nllakaptha; of. Morgenstieme, loo. oitw, p. 69. 
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Avanti-jrarydni dvijn-sa/rthavaJia 
yum daridrah khda CarudcUtidi. \ 
yuijdnurakiii ffarj^il:d ca yasya^ 
msarUa-iohJieva Vasaniascnd || 

Tayor idam sat-smatoisaidirayam 
naya-pracdram vyavahdra^du^icUdm j 
khala^svabhdvam bfiavit^vyalam tathd 
cakdra sarvam khila SUdrako nj'pah || 

While the first of these versos only tells na flie nfimes 
s,nd conditions of the ndyaka and ‘ndyikd, whom Sudr^ka 
had siuiply ttiken over from the older play, the second has 
several other things to tells ns. To give it in the translation 
of K. P. Parab : ^ “ King Budrnka composed this drama 
based upon their happy sexual enjoymentr In it he exhibited 
the efficacy of righteous conduct, villainy of law, the 
temperament of the riicked, and inevitableness of fate,** 
According to thhj etfttemcntj what did King Siidraka do ? 
He composed the «a^a-pr<icdrti, meaning apparently the 
conduct of Carudatla perhaps towards Aryata and certainly 
during the last two acts, the vyamhara^dustata, which is simply 
another name for the ninth act, the khala^mbhdvat " the 
nature of a rogue,” meaning the behaviour of the Sahara, 
during the three Acts YIII-X,^ and finally the hhavliavyaidf 
the inevitable fate^ involving the triumph of justice and noble 
sentiments, that wincls up the whole play. And all these 
things apparently followed, according to onr verse, upon 
“ their happy sexual enjoyment **, which could scarcely mean 
anything but the visit of Vasantasena to Carudatta’s house 
in the fifth act. Consequently, this means to me that what 
^Qdroka did really himself compose were the last five actSj 
the acts following upon I-Y, winch, had been borrowed from 
the older play. A courteous poet who would not acense 
^ Mr^-chakatikd^ notw, p. ■*. 

^ Except in thesfii uetB the <lou only produce Jn fhe lint 

Bctf But there ho ifi only ft riclioaloue braggatt and a still lUOare ridicuInaB 
cowanl, and dnea not ahnw any cf th^ real wicked quaUt^es iihart constl'tuto 
a JtAflid, ft rogue. 
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King iSudraka of plagiarism—a thing scarcely consistent with 
the high praise bestowed upon him in the preceding verses— 
could perhaps not tell us in a clearer way what did in reality 
belong to him and what did not. 

The continuation of the Mfc-chakatika contains the 
development of the love-story between Camdatta and 
Vasantasena, which, through bad vicissitudes, is led to a 
happy end, interwoven with the tale of a political intrigue, 
the downfall of King Palaka of UjjayinI through the con¬ 
spiration of the cow-herd Aryaka, Sarvilaka, and others. 
Now this episode is already foretold in two passages belonging 
to that part of the drama copied from the Camdatta, viz. in 
the words of Darduraka in the second act: ^ katkUam ca 
mama friyavayasyena ^arvilakena yathd kUa | Aryaka-fidmd 
gopala-ddraJcait 8idd?uiddcna samadi?to raja hhavifyaflii | 
sarvai cd^madvidho janas tarn anusarati | tad aham api 
tat-samlpatn gacchdmi, and in those of Sarvilaka in the fourth 
act,^ where he gets to know that King Palaka has incarcerated 
Aryaka and consequently announces his intention to liberate 
him. But it is rather curious that if we took away these few 
lines and then eliminated the greater part of the sbcth, the 
whole seventh, and the very last pages of the tenth act there 
would be absolutely no trace of the story of Aryaka and 
Palaka, nor would that be of any consequence whatsoever 
to the development of the original play. One person only is 
concerned both with the Carudatta-drama and the Aryaka- 
episode, viz. the Brahmin-burglar Sarvilaka (Sajjalaka); 
and this person would probably never have been able to show 
his gratitude to Vasantasena and Camdatta had he not joined 
the party of Aryaka and slain King Palaka.^ An episode 
inside a drama could scarcely be more loosely connected with 
the main action. 

Wilson * once thought that some sort of historical fact lay 
at the foundation of the story of Palaka and Aryaka; and 

* Ed. Parab, p. 65. 5-8. * Ibid., pp. 11^13. » Act X, v. 46. 

•» Sptcimetu of the Hindu Theatre, i, 158, a.; cf. lAvi, JA. 1902, i, 123. 
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according to Kis opinion this was that Palaka Lad^ tliro’ugh 
sympathies with the Buddhists and eontempt to Brahmiu 
laws and ce]:o][aonLe3^ himself caused the revolution that 
brought him out of Idngdom and life. P&laka cannot be 
historically identified, n.or does tlie name tell us much^ as it 
IB probably only a shortened lorni of a compound ending in 
But there might still be something in the hypothesis of 
"Wilson—and I do not deny that after all there is not“if it 
could be really proved that Palafca was a Bovereign who waa 
dethroned and killed because he adhered too Btrongly to 
Buddhism. It Is^ no doubt, true that Palaha, by condemuitig 
Carudatta, to death, has sinned against the principle which 
Kautilya ^ dressed in the words : sarmparoAhefv 
hrahtnanah and broken his own solemn pledge to protect cows 
and Brahmins. Bat is there in the drama any allusion to his 
embracing Buddhist doctrines or specially protecting their 
adherents ? I think not. On the contrary, his worthy brother- 
in-law, the Sak^a, is apparently in the habit of misuRiug in 
a very shocking manner every Euddhist mendicant that oomea 
in his way,^ and we may safely preamne that he docs it with 
the connivance of his royal protector, tfoi is Buddhism in 
any way predominant in the play^ its ooJy representative 
being a man who, after having apent Iiis fortune m the womt 
of companies, has taken refuge at the feet of the Tathagata. 
And. above all, Palaka was, according to the words of 
Sarvilaka,® slain In his sacrificial encloflnre {ijajna-va^}j 
which does not souud as if he were a very convinced Buddhist. 
So we do not seem to find any help in the theory of Wilson 
if we try to identify him. 

Again, Windisch * thought that we might here .^ee an 

^ ArtJiOr^&stra, -p, S&0, 5 ; cf. Act IX, v, it's, etc. Cf. 

AbhiMka-nifaiaa, p. 34, B-IO r cfSiAA; 

BnOimms certtinly he^T6 DEten b«ort med u amtoHibdi^is aad mcaaDnigcrs 
Oh behalf of their sacrocaactitj. 

^ Cf. the of Act VII [. 

® Act Xj T. SO- 

* Ucj-fcAie (feK 5-rincA?. tfer iKtM., 188S, |k 439 sq. 
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influence from the legends of Kr^ua and Kaipsa; the idea was 
certainly a very good one, only the congruity between the 
* two stories seems to me to be of a rather vague nature. 

Finally, Professor Konow ^ seems inclined to believe that 
we have here an adaptation of a story in the Brhat-hUhd. 
For in Budhasvamin’s Bfhalkathd-ilokarsamgraJui I-II we 
find a King Falaka who abdicates in favour of the son of his 
brother Gopala ; * and Professor Konow thinks that the name 
Qop^ may have been altered into go-paia ** cow-herd ”, 
which is the profession of Jjryaka. The parallel traits in the 
two stories are not very striking, and, if it were not for the 
name Palaka, one would scarcely think of bringing them in 
connexion with each other. However, it is quite obvious that 
I^Qdraka knew the Brhat-kathd, and that it was probably 
a very popular work in his days ; this appears from Act IV, 
V. 26 

jria£in vitdn sm-hhuja-vih^aim-labdha-ixirMn 
rdjdpamdna-kupitdrni ca narendra-bhftydn | 
tUUjaydmi suhfdah parimoksariaya ’ 
Yaugandhardyavka ivodayaiiasya rdjnah j] ^ 

But, unfortunately, this can in no way prove that the story 
of Palaka and Aryaka was borrowed from the famous poem 
of Guiiat^hya. 

The main question seems, however, to be not whence 
^udraka borrowed the story of Palaka and Aryaka, but why 
he put it into his drama, where it is absolutely unnecessary 
and serves no apparent purpose. For Vasantasena could just 
as well have mistaken the carriage without Aryaka being there, 
and Carudatta’s innocence would have been obviously proved 
by her reappearance even without the intercession of Sarvilaka. 
So it is not intelligible to me why Scidraka should make this 
digression, unless there were something in the inserted episode 

* Das indische Drama, p. 67. 

* Cf. Lac6t«, Ou^iitfhya et la p. 153 sq. 

* It were p«rhap8 possible th»t Sodraka alluded here also to the Proti^. 
yaugandhar&yaxM, but this is not proved by the tenor of the veree. 
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that had any special bearing on eventa of great weight and 
interest belonging to his own time and smTonnduigay But 
of this we uxifortunately know absolntely nothingj and to ua 
the one result of iSudraka's way of composing Jus drama ie 
that we must complain of the bad taste which he has shown 
in putting together things in no way connected isith each 
other instead of keeping to hia theme which needed no 
additions foi being developed on q^uite intereating lines. 

The results of this short discussion “if there he any at all—■ 
would be to corroborate the opinion which puts the date 
of Shdraka in the seventh or eighth centuryn He may 
possibly have been a Brahmin by caste and a king of the 
south who lost hb life during strife with another ruler probably 
belonging to the Chalukya dynasty. As for his lifetary 
achievements, the b certainly a very amusing 

playj with no small merits; but we must always take into 
consideration that the first half is simply an enlargemeait of 
an older play which on the wholfr—fragmentarr as it has come 
down to U3"Seema to me better than its imitation; aa for 
the second half of the dramas it is partly spoilt by the con¬ 
tamination, of two Subjects that stood originally in no relation 
whatsoever to each other. 

3. A Passage in me DtJta^vAkya 

Professor WinternitE, in a very ingenioua article,^ seemB to , 
have proved that the drama called Diiia-vahya must be older 
than the passage in the Maha-Bhu-Yiiia ^ where Draupadi^ 
while Duh^^ua b grossly jnsultlug her in the Sabha, by 
supernatural power obtains a new dress every time her enemy 
tears one from her. For although in the dranva Duryodhana 
is represented as exhibiting a pieture of that scene in the great 


^ Frofessar Konow BeemB 4^ bint at tAUttlting like this, cl. Do? tfulucAfi 
Drama^ p, £ 7 . 

* Aufaiitse xoT Spraeh- und KTiHar^enhichU . . . S. Kuhn 

I'Pm, sqij. 

* ii, 6S, 41 sqq. 
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assembly hall and giving a very vivid description of it, he 
docs not with one word mention this marvellous incident. 

I should like here to draw attention to another passage in 
the DiUa-vdkya which may be of some interest, although 
unfortunately I am not able to offer any solution of it. 

When the princes are assembling together with Duryo- 
dhana for a council of war he invites the principal ones of them 
to take their seats with the following words (p. 29, 13-15): 
acarya | etat kurmdsanam \ dsycUdm |( jntSmaha \ etat 
timhasanam | asyatam || matula | etac carmdsanam | anycUdm ||. 
Whatever the different terms may mean—^which without a 
commentary we are scarcely able to understand—^it is apparent 
that Duryodhana offers various sorts of seats to DroQa, 
Bhl^ma, and ^akuni. Now this passage may be compared 
with one in Bharata’s Nafya-idstra (xiii, 208-9, ed. Grosset), 
which runs thus:— 

devdndm nrpaRnam ca dadyai simkdsanam dvijah ^ || 
jjurodhasdm amatyandm hhaved velrasamm tathd ]| 
rnunddsanam ca daiavyam sendnl-yuvardjayoh j 
kd^thasanam brdhmandndm kumdrdiidm kuthdsanam || 

Unfortunately also this passage is not clear as we have access 
to no commentary. But it is quite obvious that the author of 
the DiUa-vdkya does follow the prescriptions of the Ndlya^ 
idsira only in one point, viz. offering a simhdsana to Bhli^a, 
a royal person. 

Are we to conclude from this that the author—whether 
he be Bhasa or not—had before him another Ndtya-idstra 
than the one preserved to us ? A thorough comparison of the 
Trivandrum plays with Bharata might perhaps reveal other 
details which would corroborate that conclusion. If so, it 
would certainly exercise an influence on fixing the date of the 
Trivandrum author, as he might then possibly be older than 
the present Ndpja-kdstra. 

* dv\j&^ is appATcntly a miaprint of the edition. 
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THE KOSAB OF TAMIL LiTEiaATURE AND TEE 
SATIYAPUTIIA OF THE ASOEA EDICTS 
On page S4 of tlie Januacy number of the 
for 192S, there ia a note on Satiyaputre of the Asoka 
Edicts—where a reference is made to my communication 
in a previous number of the Journal. It is stated that 
I have identified the Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edieta 
with the Nayars of Malabar. An extract is quoted from 
an article by Mr. IC. G. Sankara as against this. The 
pointa that Mr* Sankara makes out are (1) that the term 
Sail cannot be applied to the matriarchal folk of the TpVest 
Coast, and that Klra}apntra ia diaUnguished ifom Satiyaputra; 
and (2) that Durga devotees, like the Bengalia, are not 
described as Satiyaputra. In regard to these^ it is enough to 
say that if one set of people took a name from some feature 
like the worship of Durga it does not logically follow that all 
the worshippers of Durga should be so named. If a set of 
people^ foreigners to a locality^ gave a name to another class 
of people from a featuie that struck them as somewhat 
peculiar, it need not be oorieot to' the degree indicated in the 
first part of Mr. Saukara^s argument. I do not believe that 
in the note quoted I have made any attempt to identify 
the Satiyaputra with the Kuyars precisely. My only con-’ 
tention was that the name had its origin in the matriarchal 
habits of the people, and that need hardly include all the 
matriai'chal folk in one group. Mr. Subramanyam, the author 
of the note under reference, brushes aside my note as weU as 
Mr. Sankara’s with the dictum that what goes for the early 
history of India is almost an inextricable tangle of proved 
facts and wild guesses He proceedfl to his own solution 
of the question in the last three paragraphs of the note in 
question. Proceeding to define the limits ol Chera, the country 
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lying to the north of it and Kongu, he comes to the solemn 
conclusion: ** I identify the SatyajnUra with the KOiars 
of Kongu Na;lu.” 

The form of the word as written in this sentence may lend 
colour to this conclusion, but has no warrant whatsoever in 
the inscriptional records of Asoka. That was the discussion 
with which my note started—whether ** Saiiya” can be 
treated as the equivalent of “ Satya *\ I found it impossible 
to make the conclusion, and hence proceeded to give the 
explanation that I did in 1919, when I had all the information 
about the Kdiar that I have put together in the following 
paragraphs. It may be useful to invite attention to these 
data. 

I am not transliterating the Tamil texts, as the whole of 
them will appear in the revised edition of my Ancient India, 
which is in preparation. Those who wish to go further into 
the study of these will have an opportunity to study them 
there. 

E54ar 

They are referred to as entering the country of Tulu by defeating 
Nannan and killing his state elephant.^ Nannan’s territory 
included in it both Tulu* and* Konkan* (Kohkai^am). These 
Kd&ar are under reference in Aham 196 as having put out the 
eyes of the father of a lady, Anni OCLimili, and to have been 
destroyed at her instance by two chieftains, Eurumbiyan and 
Tidiyan.^ They are found mentioned as Kongu-ilam-Ko^r in 
the dilappadhikaram,* and are associated with the Kongu country 
(Salem and Coimbatore) districts. One clan of them is associated 
with Podiyil hill, and the tribe that settled there became known 
as Nallur Ko^r.' In the same terms Mamulanar describes the 
K5tar as winning a victory against their enemies at Podiyil hill, 
and, as Mdhur declined to submit to them, the Mauryas advanced 

^ Panpar in Kuriuiitogai 73. 

* MimulaniLr in Aham 16. 

* Pilai-pidiya PeraihkaduugO in Naninat 391. 

* Parapar in Aham 196 and 262. 

* H. M. Svaminatha Aiyar’t edn., p. 3, L 2. 

* Kurumtogai 16. PeruriikadnugO. 
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south.^ The other poets, such as M&mdan Ijanakan, Kaila^auar, 
Narldrar and AaTur Mu^avanlr, make numtien of theao 
also. Of these the fiinit and the fourth asaociate the KS^ar with 
Selliir. It seems to have beeu a place in the Chola country.® 
Navkirar’a reference ia to a Chfiia Laving made au effort to conquer 
their territory. Kalladanar's reference is to their having protested 
on one occasion the ehieftain Ahdai. Theyj therefore, seem to 
have been a wdhknown tribe of people, foreigners to tho TnnuL 
country, who settled in varions localities ultimately, and cama 
to he known as Kalur K^r, settled in four towtis,” if the 
particular reading of the first word is correct. "Who were these 
Kfiiar, and what was their connexion witli the Manryas ? Tho sug¬ 
gestion wsa made elsewhere * that these may te a tribe of people, 
the same as tho Ko^karas of the Hammyana, and it is poasible 
they were the £lha.4as, Tvho led the advance part of the army that 
marched upon Pateliputra in favour of Chandragupta according to 
the drama Mudraruksasa. According to Manu (x, 20 and 22) these 
were li^triya Vriityas who, accordiog to Uianas, were water- 
carriers and distrihuters of aatei at iountains. They were 
A people who had a great reputation in the south as warriors, 
and are described invariably as people who kept their word, 
Eiari-KarL^n of Kaveripattanam refers to the practice of the 
younger members of this tribe learning the use of weapons by 
hurling them against a pillar naade of the wood of the * 

In^isa) tree. The four places of their establishmcDt, 
if the reading Kalur ia not a comiptaon of Kallur,'® would be the 
NaJlur near Podiyil hjll; ^llur, probably in the Chola country 
on the east coast®; Pali, wherefrom they were dislodged by the 
1 Ah am 251. 
s Aham SO and £2(1 l 

* o£ tbs South. Indian Hiatoiy, pp. S4-5. 

* Parajn lfi9. 

^ tlie K^i^ar .wierQ knowix in four divisiana ia clearly BtAie;] in 

11. 508--S of the Madur^llc-KlSEVJi. The Author the™ institutes a. emnparbon 
bet-wsGu the appeamace of tbs Jour groups of councillors At the pAadysn 
OQurt fothor than tha miniatera) and thn Coming of thti four SCCtiotU of the 
Kn^r of '' uniailing word ", 

* The™ ia A ^Uiir between the TAllu'ey etatian, Koraid^h&ri, in the 
Tanjore-NegApAtam line, and KoritaiTfi-^ab a place of sonae importauw now, 
and of great Jtflputa ia the age oE the tjaugam. The only ohjeetiou to the 
iidentLScatioa ia that it ia nob aa near the sea as the text would requiJte. 
The local AJyaciu- (SaatA) temple BCema identil^Able with the " SacriheiaL 
abode ” of PAraKurAmA, 
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ChSlas, in the Chera country; and Kongu south-east from this 
territory. 

Thus it is clear that the Kdh&x, whoever they were, were a class 
of men who enjoyed a reputation in the Tamil country for 
determination and truth, for great military prowess, and for 
being .wealthy as a result of trade. They were apparently in 
occupation of the Tulu country, which is referred to almost as 
their home territory.^ If the reading NaUiir is correct, they had 
a settlement in the south-west corner of the Madura district. 
But their most important settlement seems to have been tellur, 
which is referred to clearly as having the sea towards the east of 
it, and is described as the place which oflered worship to aU of 
the gods and where Para^nrama celebrated the sacrifice which 
brought to an end his destruction of the Kshatriyas. It was at 
the end of this sacrifice, according to the Purapic story, that he 
made a gift of the earth he had conquered to the Rishi patriarch 
Ka&yapa. tellur therefore must have been on or near the east 
coast, and may have memorials of its associations with 
ParaSurfima. There are a number of places having this 
association, as, for instance, the town of Kolar, which has a small 
Para^uzama temple on the bund of the tank to the east of the 
town. But this Sellur seems to refer to the village near 
Eodaivatol, about 7 miles south-west of Kumbakonam, which 
was a place of considerable importance and great repute in the 
age of the ^figam. It is some distance away from the sea, but 
may barely satisfy the requirements of the text. The local 
Ayyanar temple has traditions which may associate it with 
ParaSurama, as was already stated. There is a tellur mentioned 
in the Keraldipstti, the traditional history of Malabar, which is 
spoken of as Paruiix-lSellur, associated undoubtedly with 
Para^urama, but as a place where he performed his penance 
after the sacrifice and the gift to KaSyapa. The attribute 
“ parum ” before the word would certainly indicate the existence 
of another tellur, from which this had to be distinguished. This 
is closely associated in Malabar tradition with Gokaroam, 
and has to be looked for on that coast. Elilmalai (Sapta^ila), 
near Cannanore, has associations with Pardsurama, being known 
as Ramanta]i (temple of Rama). There perhaps \rill be found 
the Paruiii tellur of Malabar tradition. 


’ Aham 15. 
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The habitual attribute given to these Kciar in Mteraturej 
^^'the Ko^ar of unfailing word/’ has led to tbo ingenious 
suggestion that they might be the SatiyapKlT^ of the edicts 
of Asoka. Their association with the Tulu eonntry -flfould 
seem to support the identificatioTk. It is doubtful, however* 
whether the SaHyaputt-u of the edicts can be regarded aa 
equivalent to Satyapiiira Jitcrally translatahle into “ sons 
of truth There Is besides the chronological difficulty. 
They are spoken of in some of the passages quoted above as 
entering the Tulu country recently in the days of the poet 
Paranai and possibly even Mamular. It would therefore be 
too mncli to infer that in the days of Aseka the Ito^ar were 
a people so closely associated with the Tnlu country that 
they gave the name to the region. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 


NOTE SDR UNE TAPISSEEIE AEABE DU VIII^ SIECLE 
Les historiens muaulmans* arabes et persans, nous ont 
conserve dans leurs duoniques une tradition suivant laquelle 
rarm4e do Sa'd* qui a^empam de Ct^siphon, en 637, trenva 
dans le palais du roi de Perse un tapis de dimensiODS 
giganbesques, dont rhistoire semble une l^ende empruut6o 
aux MiUe et Une Nmts.^ 

Les aujeta du monarque saasanida nommaient ce tapis 
le Printemps du Chosxo^ ”, et les Arabes, qui, k la Macque 
et h Mediae, u’avaient jamais vu un objet qu’on lui put 
comparer, lui dorm^rent le uom de nl-Kathif " le Tapis 
II iormnit un carrd de soixaute conde6s de edt^, ce qui lui 
donuait la anperheie exacte d’un arpent; il figurnit un palais 
k trois domes, comme Sarvistan et Fiioiniabad* an miUcu 
d’un pare immease ; le fond en ^taifc d^or i il ^tait inscrutd do 
cubes de pierre anx eonleura varices ; les arbres ^taient 

^ E. BltkCiflti Esj jPeuilursf di» Jfttftttao-iiff CJrwHtaiU rfe Eff 

dans ]?a E^ublicELtiana ds Ifb de de 

aiAmiflcrits it ijeintares, Pfuis^ 13H^£0, page 137 et iiitiiTinte. 
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repr4flent4s par des semis de perles, leurs feuilles tissues 
de soie aux nuances ^clatantes; des cours d’eau, simul^s 
par des broderies d’or, txaversaient la merveille de ce tapis. 

Les bistoriens arabes racontent qu’il servait au roi d’lran 
et de Touran k se cr^, dans la monotonie et la tristesse 
de rhiver, Tillusion du printemps naissant, et cette circonstance 
lui avait fait donner le nom de “ Printemps du Cbosrote **, 
sous lequel les.Persans le connaissaient. Quand la mauvaise 
saison 6tait venue, et for 9 ait la Cour k vivre dans les salles 
voiiUes du Palais Blanc de CUsipbon, le roi de Perse se 
donnait la satisfaction enfantine de faire 4tendre son tapis 
sux le pav^ des galeries, de s’asseoir avec ses familiers dans 
les bosquets qui y 6taient figures en broderies d’or et de soie, 
d’y boire le vin vermeil dans des coupes d’or. Immddiate- 
ment apr^ la prise de Ct4sipbon par I’arm^e arabe, ce tapis 
fut envoy4 au kbalife Omar, & M4dine, et mis en pieces. 

Le souvenir de la technique de cette texture m4tallique 
du “ Printemps du Cbosro^s ” s’est conserve jusque dans des 
tapis persans du xvi* sitele, oil Ton trouve encore, au milieu 
de la bsse de soie, des rebauts d'or et d’argcnt, qui scintillent 
dans les dessins de la trame. Cette maniere se rattacbe 
k un proc6d4 de fabrication aujourd’bui compl4tement 
abandonn^, et tomb^ dans Toubli, dont on oonnait quelques 
traces, isol^es et sporadiques, au xvi" si^le, et Ton en 
trouverait des exemples beaucoup plus caract^istiques, si Ton 
poss4dait des tapisseries ex4cut4es en Perse, ou dans I’empire 
du Khalifat, axix 6poques anciennes. 

Le tapis, ou plutot la tenture d6cor6e qui est reproduite 
dans la planche jointe b cette notice,^ appartient entidrement 
a ce genre de tissage m6taUique, avec cette difference que 
les Musulmans du Khalifat ont r^duit h deux les couleurs 
qui enluminaient le tapis du roi de Perse, le blanc et le noir, 
k trois, si Ton compte de legeres touches de rouge, destinies 
k rehausser la tonalite du dessin. 

^ Cette psAce fftit partie de 1* coUiction porticuli^re de M. E. G<joa, 
de Paris. 
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II est essentiellement constituS par une broderie d’^argent, 
en gios flur ime ^2e noirej elle-meme support^e par 
un fond de toile ; I'^tofle noire eat de sole on de cadkemire ; 
les dlfl d'argent qui constituent la traine du deasin la 
tiaversent i Leuxs detiJC e^rtidnit^, et fiont repli^ sons, elle 
eomme des petitscrocheta. KdtofEe noire a presqu^enti^rement 
disparu, tandia que la broderie d’aTgent, qni est autrement 
solide, a brav^ les injures du temps, de ro^me qnc lo fond 
de toile^ 

Le panneau repr^sente, dans line perspective grossifere, 
la mosquie de la Mecque, sous la forme d’une refection 
ex^cut^e en 6S3 de I’ere clirStienne, sm les ordres d'Ibn 
al-Zoubaiir,^ par des architectes du Bas-Empire, eomme 
le montrent les paiticularit^E de la teclmique. 

L*4difice primitif &tait ant^rieur k 1'Islam y les details de 
l^arcliitecture de la mosqn^e, telle qu'elle est figui^e snr ce 
panneau, en placent la oonatraction vers le iii' sifede: il est 
visible qn^elle fnfc 4difi4e par des ajcMtectes grecs y ce furent 
dea Greca qui^ k T^poque d^Ibn al-Mouttalib, reconstruisirent 
r^difice^ qui avait en partie d^truit par un incendie.^ Des 
restaqrations^ dec n^ectiona suocessives^ dont qnelqnea'Un^ 
sous le regne des Turcs Osnianlia, ont modifi^ le caraetdre du 
monument, et lui ont donn6 Faspect sous lequel il figure dana 
les photograpbies prises & la Mscqne par les officiers du 
Edi^dive, par le sayyid *Abd al-Ghafiar^ m^deoin dans la Villa 
Sainte, qui ont rapport^es d’Orient par Gervais Courtelle- 
TDont et Snouck Hurgronje. Cea modifications n*ont port^ 
aucune atteinte au plan primitif de la mosqu^e, qui se compose 
essentiellement d^nne ocur rectangulaire entour^e de portiques, 
au centre de laquelle ae dresfie V fictile qui cgntient la Pierre 
Noire de la Kaaba, qui ^tait, avant rislam^ le synibole 
d'Aphrodite, entour^ de monuments divers, 

Ce plan ancien, si Ton fait abstraction dea remaniements 

^ JVdlifrt et cIm JtfwiJMerCtt la *VaC[i 5 ]tqlE,tol!l^ 

p. 56^, 

* p, ftC5. 
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ex4cut4s h la mosqu^e, k I’^poque dcs khalifes abbassides, 
des Ayyoubites, des sultans mamlouks, des empereurs turcs 
de Constantinople, se superpose entierement aux plans 
dessinfe k la main, et enjoliv^s do couleurs, qui circulent dans 
tout le monde musulman, et qui ornent les trait^s persans 
dans lesquels sont exposdes, en vers, les c^r^monies du 
p^lerinage aux Lieux Saints. 

Au centre de la composition. Ton voit, sous la forme 
cubique, I’^ciin de la Pierre Noire, dont la partie 8up6rieure 
est traverses par une bande de tissu rouge, portant 
I’inscription: “ Allah est la plus grande (des divinit^s); il 
n’existe pas d’autre divinity qu’Allah; Mohammad est 
TEnvoyd d'Allah.” Sur trois de ses edt^s, ou plutdt, sur les 
trois quarts d’une circonf&rence, la Pierre Noire est entourde 
d’une colonnade, entre les piliers de laquelle pendent des 
lampes, identiques k ceUes qui sont suspendues aux arcades 
du portique, que I’on allume la nuit, pour dclairer la mosqu6e; 
devant la chSsse de la Kaaba, on voit les Edifices qui 
figurent sur tous les plans musulmans de la Mecque: de 
droite k gauche, la chaire k prdcher (minbar); le dome du 
Tr4sor; la fontaine d^Abbas; le ddme qui recouvre le puits 
d’eau sainte de Zamzam. Le ddme de Zamzam est reprd- 
sentd sous les esp^ces d’une forme classique, qui dtablit 
la tr^ grande anciennetd de I’image brodde en rivets d’argent 
sur la noirceur de son fond, celle de trois arcades en arc 
brisd, surmont4es d’un fronton triangulaire, portd par quatre 
•colonnes, d’un temple dorique ;. le Makam-i Sah est hgurd 
k la droite de la Kaaba, avec ses colonnes et ses lampes; 
on reoonnait encore trds bien le Makam-i Maliki derri^re la 
Elaaba, sous une forme schdmatique, parce que le dessinateur 
manquait de place; le Makam de Hanbal manque compl^te- 
ment, et cette omission est voulue, parce qu’il y avait assez 
de place entre le portique et la Kaaba pour que I’artiste 
ait pureproduiie ce monument, s’il avait existd k son dpoque. 
Comme Ibn Hanbal est mort en 855, il faut en conclure 
que le carton de cette tapisserie est antdrieur k la moitid 
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dll ix* cm qu’il oopie im desBin ant&rieur k cette date. 

Le style de rardiitecture de la mosq’ude figur^ atu c& panmeau, 
1 b technique de la labrication, en font le plus audcn specimen 
de la tapiaserie dSooratiTe cbez les Musuhuana; sb date 
se place vers le milieii du viii" sifecle. Xa traditicm vent que 
eette StoSe riclieinent bfcid^e, dans un style barbare et lourd^ 
qiii eat bien dans la mejatalit^ fmate dea Arabea dea aacieus 
^gea* fut ddpos4e am le mouiuXLeut oii repose, a Tous, dana 
la KJaDtasan, Haronu al-Raabid, le khaljfe dea MiUe et Une 
Nuiis, 

E. Bloopet, 


THE ANTHEOPOS ALPHABET 
With much of Sir Ei chard Temple's criticism of the 
Antliropos Alphabet in the June number q£ the Jotimal (p. 41b) 
ejqjcrta will agree. Tlie use of ^ for S (actually a conventional 
symbol in Tnore than one language) ia misleadiug as iffel] as 
clumsy, and has nothing whatever to lecommend it; while 
the text quoted contains several obvious blunders which are 
sufficient to show that its author is not a trained, phonetjoianj, 
but has merely made a diimsy adaptation of the 63?TEteiti of 
the International Plionetio Assootation (which is genuinely 
acientidc, and the work of the greatest living authoiitiefi on 
phonetics) with the aubstitntion of letters with diacritical 
marks for special charactere. 

Bnt when Sir Richard lays down “ as an Englishman ” 
that the vowel in unstressed am is never pronounced like that 
in unstressed iAe, that in Southern English a ** liquid ” r. is 
always pronounced in /or, and that “ the man in the street" 
(a street in the south of England presumably) does not make 
a diphthong of the vowels ia name and don’t, it is necessary 
to repeat once again that the mere fact of being an English¬ 
man does not enable anyone to analyse the sounds of the 
English language without car-training, and to point out that 
Sir Richard is setting the opinion of a layman (or, as he puts 

JRA.S. OCTOHEn 10Q3, 4L 
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it, an Etiglishman ") agaiutet tlie imatiimous concliaBionB of 
those who have tnade a acieiitiho study of the subject^ including; 
the Professor of Phonefica at London University College. 

This should be sufficient for most readers of a scientifio 
joumab especially as Six Eichard makes no attempt to support 
his views by argument except on one point,, and as the single 
arguTnent whieh he puts forward can easily be shown to be 
fallacious. He saya : I have never seen an ludian, when 
transliterating or transcribing English into his own script, 
ignore the English r. . . . Thia means that the Indian hears it. 
Therefore it exifits." This argument would be valid if Sir 
Eichard's Indians had never seen the English' language 
written in the ordinary Eoman alphabet. 1 think it may 
safely be assumed, however, that they learut the language 
from booka. In that case, like everyone else whose ears have 
not been trmned, they would imagine they hear the r, and 
would represent it accordingly in their own ecript. 

Sir Richard ends hia note with the question " If this is 
ficience, is it not better to be unscientific ? ” I hope I am 
wrong, but the wotda read to me like an indirect attempt to 
discredit the science of phonetica. If so, the attempt must 
be judged to have failed. A science is not discredited because 
an unscientific person has made mistakes. Or becauBc one who 
has not studied it, however distinguished he may be in other 
directions, disagrees with its conclusions. But Sir Eicbard 
Temple's name carries so much weight that I feel compelled, 
as author of the article in this Journal “ On the Use of the 
Roman Character for Oriental Languages and as the 
Coimcil's delegate on the committee called by the Senate of 
London University to consider the establishment of a Phonetic 
Institute, to correct the impresaiou made by his note. If 
he had made it clear that the specimen which he criticised 
was an ignorant and blundering adaptation of a scientific 

1 This artide was a<;t;idQatally emitted fmoi Ule n^talogus of 
iibt«iiable Tha Society baa s large stock, and copies naay ts 

obtainfld At Ij. CJ. oidi. 
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system of representing spoken sounds^ my reply would 
been less imperatively necessary, ' ’ 

H. Ghakt Brown. 


TAMIL piimbny SANHERPT pupa- ■' ■ 

In a well-known passage in the jTasifrrs-uarWifca/ Kiimarila 
refers to the Dravidian word pap (Tamil Kanarese 

jMTrtt), a Snake, saying that wdien the Aryans borrowed it 
they confused it with tlieix own word pSpa-, sin, ** because a 
snake is a sinful being.So far as I can gather from 
dictionaries^ the wnrd pdjM-, in the scjise of “ a snake”, does 
not occur in literary Sanskrit, but it was ao used in popular 
speech. In the Prakrit form it is given in Hcmacandra^s 
De:^lndmamdid vi, 8, with this meaning. Pdva-, of course, 
may have been borrowed directly from Kanarese, or may be 
a Prakritlsm of pjdpa-. But in either case, the original word 
is the same. 

GEORfjE A. Grierson, 

CAUiiKitr.Bv. 
j/fh Jtihj, 


"MONGOOSE" 

The various forms of this word given in “ Hobson-Jobson 
are mimgoase ”, “mongoose”, “msngus", “mnugoos”, 
" inongiiBe ”. To these Dalgado’s "Glosaario Luso-Ashltica ” 
(iij 31) adds for Poituguese “ mangujo ”, and “ mongua ”. 
** Hobson-Jobson says: The word is Telugu man^sit or 
[? mufiffisa]/* to which may be added the Kanaxese 
inttn^isL Balgado gives in addition the KoAkaiji Marathi 
inmufiis or mangas, the former of which ia also given by 
hlolcAwoTth for standard Marathi. It will be observed that the 
MaritJjl is the only form which agrees with those current 
among Europeans in having an u-sound in the second 
syllable. This form has descended from Prakrit times. In 

^ See Buraulh /lufuxii Aitii^tiarp, i SiD, cfiiTeCbed bv P. T. 

Sriai^os Iyengar, in ?(lii (T. 
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the De^lnamamald (vi, 118) Hemacandra givw i5wi%u^cj, 
miffgusu, or Tnuggasa. The last two are evidently De^i variants 
of moirigiisa (sea JR AS. 1923, p, SS5). Tlie u of the Eecond 
syllable has not, so far aa 1 am aware, been noted as any 
Dravidian form, and Hemacandia'e maw^S$a eliows that its 
esistence is probably dne to metathesis. Moreover, Dravidian 
i does elsewhere change to De^l u. Thus, Tamil ^naJir, hair, 
De^I mdsun {DNM. vi, 130), a beard; Telngu tftwiiKe, 
Sanskcit Do^i i?c[Aw?r>i» {JJNM. vii, 41), an elder 

brother’s wife (here the borrowing oeenrrcd in the Sanskrit 
period). For a reverse instance, of, Tamil ulutidu. Deal 
udidd (DNM. i, 98), a certain grain. 

For the whole queation of Didi (and Sanakrit) borrowing 
from Dravidian, $ee (in addition to Kittei’a Kanareae 
Dictionary) K. Amrtta Eow in Antiquary/^ xlvi (1917), 

pp. 33 3., by which the above examples have been auggeated. 

G. A. QEIEE30^T. 

CAirDERT.EY. 

Jvly, imS. 


THE CONSTELLATION PETELOEUSE 
The emperor Babur, near the beginning of his Memoirs, says 
" On the akirt of the Bamkoh (in Aush, Farghana) is a mosque 
called the Jawsa Maajid (twin Mosque) ". I beg leave to 
suggest that the real meaning of the words is ** the house of 
Orion ". Jawza ia a name of Orion. It may also be a name 
for the constellation of Castor and BolltDC. 

1 am not aware that Muhammadans ever built twin-mosques. 
I should have thought the idea would have been contrary to 
their Monotheistic notions. 

H. Beveeidoe, 

retired. 
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A Catalogue oe the Oreeh Corns jjt the British Museum : 
Catalogue oe the Gree^c Coins of Aharia, 
Mesopotamia^ akd Persia. By George Prancis 
HilLj F.BrA.j Keeper of Coins and Medals, 9 x 6^ 
cc3cbc -p 366 pp., 55 plates^ map, London: LongmajiSj 
1922 . 

This is the latest volume of the British Museum Catalogue 
of Greek Corns begun in 1373. As the sub-title states^ it 
covers Nabataea^ Pioviucia Arabia, Arabia Felis, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, etc. The word “ Greek ** is thus used in a wider 
sense than in the earlier volumes of the series. As Dr. BjU 
sajs in tbe preface, many of these corns “ have very little 
that ia Greek about them except the inspiration 0^ thdr 
origin The present volume consists of ccxix pages of 
introduction, giving an exhanetive and closely reasoned 
discussion of the readings of the coins and the deductions 
to be drawn, from them, foUowed by the catalogue itself, 
which runs to 314 pages. There arc nine indexes, a map, 
and fifty-five very magnificent plates. It would, no doubt, 
have appeared earlier but for the war, at the outbreak of 
which tbe first portion, only (the Nabatea) was finished. 
Hence, full use could not be made of Continental collectionB 
in the remaining sections. In all eight yeais have gone 
to the making of this volume, and the learned author haa 
by hia labour placed all who axe interested in the history 
of the Eaat under a debt of gratitude to him. 

In spite, however, of the minute fulness with which the 
evidence here brought together is discussed, many of the 
unsolved problems of the coins remain unsolved still. Indeed, 
some of the results of earlier investigators have to be cancelled► 
On the other hand, there are some positive gains to he noted. 
Dr. Hill seems to have put it beyond a doubt that the Nabatean 
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King MAlichus I reigned for twenty-eiglit or thirty years 
mstee-d of only about twenty, as uanaliy supposed, that is 
to say, from about 60 to SO e.c. (p. xiv). On the Sabsean 
and Himyaritic corns, on the other hand, the '' Amraaio 
inscription ” and the curious catcrpillaTvlike symbol are 
still unread, though the latter has been traced to its source 
by the late Professor L, W* King ; and the discrepancy 
between the kings of the coins and those of the monuments 
13 not bridged. The leaults, so far as these coins are con¬ 
cerned, are given on page Ixxxiv. The coins of Edessa, 
again, supply a valuable, if necessarily provisional genealogy 
of its kings (p. dii), and on p. cx the correct explanation 
of the reading “III P” on some of the coins of Rhegsena 
la given. i.-An interesting confirmation of a conjecture of 
Dr. Hill's will be found on p, cxiii (note S)^ The classificatioB. 
of the Achssmenid coinage, it is admitted, has made no 
advance (p. exxv), and the most that can be achieved is 
to arrange it in certain gronps (pp* cxxxiii if.). The Aramaic 
legends, such as those of the coinage of Persia, appear to 
he as ninsatiBfactory aa any, and the suggestion is quoted 
that-they iwere the work of Greek artists who did not under¬ 
stand that language. The table of the alphabet on p. clxii f. 
shows: hew formidable a task the decipherment must be. 
Even the material of the coins declines. Perhapa the lowest 
depths ace reached in those of Charaoene, which are the 
last "treated of in this volume. 

Dr. Hill steers a middle conree between too hasty identifica¬ 
tions on ;the one hand and undue caution on the other. 
Debatable points are dealt with in a tboronghly judicial 
way, and the last drop of evidence appears to be wrung out 
of the available materiaL With the reservation cited above 
from .the preface, this fine work seems to contain all that 
there, .is to be said with regard to the matters with which 
it deals. 


T. H. AVkte. 
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Mecasthekes und Kautilya. By Dr. 0. Stein. 10 X 6^, 
iv -J- 33G pp. Wien: Hdlderj, 1922. 

Dr. Otto SteLa haa imdertakei]. a roost ttononghj miiiiitfl-j 
and painataking comp&Tisan bertween the Kautiliya 
Artlia^tra and Megaathenes^ description ol India> as handed 
doivn by different Greek and Latin authors. The condriaion 
at 'which he arrives is that there is no such agreement between 
the two sonices as some anthoritiss have mamtained; 
that it is improbable that they could have been contemporary ; 
and that it is donbtful whether C^ndragupta's mimsterj 
Kantilya, was really the author of the artha^&etra which 
bears his name. 

That it is doubtful whether the Artha^tra, as ’We have 
it^ is the word of Candiagupta^s rainiater, no one will dispute^ 
but Dr. Stein takes exception to the views expressed by 
Vincent Smithy that it ia an authentic composition of the 
Maurya age, atul may be accepted as depicting political and 
social conditions about the year 325 e.c. In makuig his 
comparison^ Dr. Stein has^ perhaps, not taken sufficiently 
into account the essential difference of character between 
the compositions with which he is dealing. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose, for instance, that Meg&sthenea’ 
acquaintance with the caste system was superficial, or that 
his account of it has been condensed and distorted. And 
might not the development of Magadha in the course of 
n quarter of a century account for work^ which in 
the primitive state w'aa done by a eingle official, being 
entrusted to a board ? Where he regards it as improbable 
that elephants can have been used without bridles, Dr. Stein 
is certainly hypercritical. hTevertheless, as a monument 
ol patient erudition^ Ms work commands respect, aud must 
prove roost valuable to the student of ancient India and 
of the Maurya period in particular. 


F, J. Monahan. 
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Proceedings ani> TRANSA(?noTrg or tqe FtHST Omental 
Gonfehence^ Poona, VoL I, 1919^ 10x6^, dsxx-p 

109 pp., 5 plates. Poona : BkandaTkat Oriental PlesearcK 
Institute, 1920* 

JOORNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LETTERS OP THE 

UNn''EESiTir OF Calcutta, VoIa. 1,11, III, 1920. 10 xOjr, 
pp. 417, 443, 41S* 

A congtesa lepEesentative of Orientalists in India and Ceylon 
was held at Poona m Novemher, 1919, under the auspices of 
the BhandarTcar Institute, and a volume oontaining brief 
synopses of the papers read has now been published. They 
cover aU branches of research in Indian history, literature, 
religion, and folk-lore. Wa are glad to see the attention paid 
to the Prakrits and to South Indian languages and to history 
and archscology. A number of the papers £eem to deserve 
publication in a faher form; others do not. 

The Jour/ifll J?c;part™nt of L^iUrs contains a number 
of articlea on Indian and allied subjects by membeis of the 
University of Calcutta, and is a welcome addition to the 
periodicals dealing with that field. Among the more valuable 
papers are Dr. Barua^s important essay on the Ajivikas, and 
Mr* Ramaprasad Chanda’s admirable lecture on “ Mediaeval 
Sculpture in Eastern India ", showing a atholarabip and judg¬ 
ment which a recent discussion has shown us is rare in India. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdai again takes up the question of the Kinshan 
chronology in a thoughtful paper, of which only the first part 
appears here. Mr, Pramauath Banerjee breaks new ground in 
an article on Intemational Law m Ancient India Modom 
flubjeots are not neglected, as may be seen from Mr, Niyogi^a 
article on Customs Duties in Bengal under Early British 
Rule ", aud Mr, B. B. Eau on the natiyie banking system of 
India. Mr. Panchanan Mitra’s essay on the pre-historic 
arts and crafts of India will, wc hope, be followed by many 
others. We cannot say the same of Mr. H. B. Hannah’s 
speculations on Romic Chronology, the Arctic home of the 


DIE AEENTEUEft 1>ES KJTAEEN KRJSCHNA 




the “ adv'ent o| the JUiodo-XieukcKChfoi into the- 
Blondless Easfc ” and kindred subjects. 

J. Allak. 


Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna. Schauspiel vok 
Bhasa. Ubersetst vo^T Hebjiastii ‘WELtEa. X 
ppH 99. Leipzig, 1922. 

Among the thirteen plays ascribed by their editor to 
Bhasa^ the Balacarita holds a semiewhat exceptional place 
on account of its treatment of the K^rsiia legcuii, which it 
handles in a strilriiig and qnite scnsationAl manner. The 
present translation is^ therefore, to he welcomed* Tt is 
quite a meritorious piece of work. Its only radical fault 
is that it gives the whole play in German verse instead of 
rendering verse by verse and prose by prose; thua it wholly 
loses the lively variety of the original, and produoea an effect 
of long-drawn monotony. The ** Einleitung " shows a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of the literature that hfis arisen around 
the plays of Bh^a ", but not a very strong grasp of tho 
facts of the case, Herr Weller tells ns that it was 
entacheidfind ” for the authorship of Bhasa that one of 
the plays in the collection was a Svapna-v^avadatta, because 
Bhasa is known to have written a drama of that name. This" 
is indeed giving away the case: how many other plays may 
have been tbns yclept ? Then he proceeds to admit that 
this fact does not prove Bhasa to have written all the other 
twelve plays, and confesses that the authorship of the 
Pratima is open to " berechtigte Zweifel" ; but he goes on to 
assert that in the present state of our knowledge it is 
pernriissible to assign aU the plays to Bhasa, including the 
Balacarita^ because the Balacarita ends with the same verse 
as the Svapna. Such logic stands seJf-condanmed. 

L. D. Barnett. 
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La Glyptique Syro-Hittite. By G. CoNTEtrAu, 48 plates, 

40 fr, Paris : Paul Geutlmer, 1032, 

Elements i>e Bibliog-eaphie Hittite. By G* Cojjtenau. 

20 fr. Paris : Paul Geutimer, 1923. 

Dr. Contenau’s Gl^ptique deals with the seals and 
cyEinders wtich have been beq^ueathed to ns in large numbers 
by the andent Syro^Hittite domain, and to wliieh Milnant 
iirat drew attention many years iLgo. Its snbjeot matter^ 
therefore, is similar to that of Dr. Hogarth’s HiUite 
Setih^ but whereas Dr. Hogarth concerned binLself with 
a single department only of the subject, Dr. Contcnau’s 
work embraces the whole range of it. It is treated with 
his n^uol thoroughness and learning, and wiN be for a long 
while the standard authority on the matter. The text is 
accompanied by a wealth of illustrations ; the designs, in 
fact, of between three and four hundred seals are reproduced. 

We begin with the seaLa impresaed upon the Cappadocian 
tablets of Kara Eyuk, 3400 e.c., a branch of Ajssyriology 
which. Dr. Contenau has made peculiarly his own, and the 
origius, history, and development of the seals of Asia Minor 
and Syria are then traced downward to the age of their 
decadence and disappearance. Dr, Contenau finds in them 
three xnaiu lines of descent. In the Cappadocian seals we 
have a combination of influence derived partly from the 
archaic glyptic of Mesopotamia, partly from the eon- 
temporaueous art of Babylonia, as evidenced in the seal- 
cylinders of Ur. They followed immediately the large 
cylinders covered with animal forms, which had their source 
in the art of primitive Elam and Sumer, About 1500 e.c. 
new influences supervened. In Asia Minor conical seals 
had long been in use, while in Syria the ao-called gable- 
form had been specially patronized. The new forms now 
came to be spread throughout the whole Sjro-Asianic area, 
and at the same time the Egyptiau scarab was introduced 
through Hyksos induence. This is also the period of the 
"hammer-seal” in eastern Asia Minor, With the twelfth 
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centurv ij,c. fresh types make their appearanoe. Towards 
the east we find the “ Keikuk ” type and remiuiscencfcs 
of Assyria ; westward we have the seals with Hittite 
hieroglypha^ ornainented w'ith siinilar hieroglyphs or with 
imitations of the cnneiform script. 

Extensive as is the area covered by Dr. Oonteaav^g book^ 
nothing seems to Lave escaped hia notice. Elam^ Cyprus, 
Bgyptj and the jEgean, all alike are included in his survey. 
The oliaraoterigtics of the varions classes of seals and the 
subjects engraved upon tJiem are carefully examined^ and 
the work is furnished with a good index and preceded fay 
an exhaustive bibliography. 

Equally exhaustive and brought up to date is Dr. Contenau's 
other work, w^hich will, 1 tliink^ be found indispensable by 
the " Hittitologiat The faibliography itself is preceded 
by a most excellent and useful history of Hittite research^ 
at once brief* lucid, and complete. I have failed tq discover 
any item, liowever obscure* which has been omitted by the 
author. 

A. H, Sayce. 


Dee Diwak oEii K.\is lUJii ALrTfATiWr Herausgegeben von 
Dr. THADi>AtJS Kowalski, Leipzig, 1S14. 

This excellent editiori appeared just at the beginning of the 
war, and is probably not as well known ns it should be. 
fjEiis ibn al-KLatlm lived shortly before the arrival of 
Muhammad in al-Mediua, and in his poems are reflected 
more than in any other verses of the period the sanguinary 
quarrels between the rival tribes of al-Aus, to which Qaia 
belonged, and al-Khasraj* the tribe of llassan ibn Tbabit, 
In his introduction to the Diwan, Professor Kowalski narrates 
most lucidly the history of these troubled times, which have 
additional value as from them we can form an idea ol the 
-conditions in Medina at the time of the arrival of the Prophet. 
The text of the poems* though three MSS. are used* goes 
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to one copy preserved at Cbn3taRtinople{TopE[apu Serai], 
whicJi^ eicept for some missing leaves, presented a good text, 
and the edition is practically free from misprints or errors, 
I have'noticfid only one, in Poem 20, verse Z, where we should 

read Ju \ wild sand-grmise 


Shahs Au-Ditr Muhammau ibn Ah:hai> ad-Dahabi, Kitak 
Dhwal AL-IsLiM. 2 volg,, Isrgc Svo^ 213+90, 195+ 
63 ppH Haiderabad, A-H. 1337. 

The author, who died in the year a.h. 746, is known as the 
writer of a large history, in which he gives obituary notieea 
of eminent persons, divided into decades, and o£ which portions 
are preserved in the British Museum and other libraries. 
This work, on account of its great bulk, was unsuitable for 
quick reference, and the author extracted this abbreviation, 
which gives short notices of learned and pious men in 
chronological ctcder and ivill serve aa an easy book of reference 
and also aa a kind of bdex to his larger work. The editors have 
prbted at the end an index which unfortunately repeats 
only the headings, and it would have been of greater utility 
if the bdex could have been in alphabetical order^ Th& 
cheapnesi? of the edition sliould make the book a handbook 
for all students of MuhammadaTL history^ 


Le3 HiSTOBIENS BISS CkOBVA. By E. IjEVI-PBOVEtr9AL, 
Paris; Emile Laiose, 1922. 

Les IVIanhscrit^ Araekij riK Eabat. By E. Levi- 
Phovencal. viii, 306+74 pp. Paris; Ernest Leroux^ 
102b 

Morocco maintabed up to the beginniog of tbe Great War 
a certain amount of independence* and at the present time is 
nomballj under the protection of Eranee, which will probably 
in the end result m formal armexatiou. Tbe country thus 
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preserved through many centuries a condition for independent 
development, wlkich in the case of Morocco rather meana & 
continuance of a mediaeval state and of traditions dating from 
the times of the conquest of the furthest West by the Arabs. 
The country "was eo fat distant from, the other centres of 
Muhamuiedan civiliaation that we find only rarely any satis¬ 
factory reference to its history in the chronicles written by 
Eastern authors. The publication of the Raud 
by ThOdnberg in lfl4S-6 and the large work of Ibn Khaldiln 
in Eulaq rnade it possible to read the history of the country 
up to the end of the Middle Ages. It was an event when in 
A.H. 1S12 (1894) a history of Morocco, entitled KiMb at- 
latiqsa ahsigsd^ was j^mblished in Cairo. 

Those scholars not acquainted %vith the works lithographed in 
Eez recognized that there existed in, Morocco a large number 
of historical w-orka which would tlurow light on the inner 
history of the country. Previously Houdas had published 
the Chroniclea of ea-Ziyani and ablfrani with French trana- 
iations, which had considerably increased our scope of 
knowledge. 

However, there remained a vast amount of works on the 
history of the country, but especially works of biography which 
to some extent wore accessible in lithographs executed in Fez. 

Professor Levi-Piovonjal in the work under notice has in 
a most exhaustive manner put all the works under review 
which deal with the history of the country since the fall of 
Hie Merlnidc dynasty. There is no work* whether in print 
or accessible to him in manuscript, which he has not analysed 
in, a most lucid and exhaustive manner. He not only gives 
us the contents of the work of each author, but also gives his 
estimate of the historical value. As he states in his intrO'- 
duction, the study of history is not held in high esteem in 
Morocco* and the greatest quantity of the works under con¬ 
sideration consists of biographies of the saints of the land, 
but aa these have played such an important part in the politics 
of the country very much can be gleaned from these works. 
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For it must not be forgotten th&t both the Sardian and 
^Alawi dynasties owed tbeir rise to tba support of the 
leligioae fcaternities^ and that the whole life of the people is 
bound up with these pecialinr organizationSr The author has 
also taken the trouble to analyse the authorities from which 
they took their information^ and hia book ia^ oa account of its 
continual references, a hterary history of the Maghrib of the 
first order for the last three centuries up to the present time. 
T beiieve T am not far wrong in pronouncing the book one of 
the most indispensable works in Morocco which ought to be 
in every important lihrarv. 

The catalogue of the juamiacripta preserved in the newly 
established library of the Institute at Eabat reveals that 
there have survived in Morocco several works of great 
importance, among which I will only mention a medical work 
by Yuhanna ibii Bakhtishu' and the Jamharat an-Nasab of 
Ibn I^azm. We must be gratsful to Ptofessor Levi-Proven^al 
for making known to us the existence of these valuable works, 
especially os I understand that the Institute iutends to be 
liberal in makbg the use of its treasures possible to foreign 
scholars 

F. Krenkow. 


JAPHfinnscjiE Stuuien z-or Speaobe unjo Kultur 
EtTRy^SlJ^^fS HL'RAUSOliOEREN VOW F. BrAUN UWO N. ^IaRR. 
T; Die Eurofas uwo die Herkuwpt 

DER Germanew vow Friedrich Braun. 91 pp.j Svo. 
Berlinj. ^StuttgaTt^ Leipsig. Verlag von tV. KohlLanuncr, 
1923. 

This is an amended itxt of the lecture referred to on p. Ill 
of JEA3. for January, 19BS. The author ia the well-known 
Professor of Germanic philology at the University 

of Pettograd, who is now temporarily resident in Leipzig. 

Tlie series, of which tliis is the first number^ will include the 
following works iu Gennan : By Professor Marr : (1) Japhelic 
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Cauctutia (the Bussian edition of which has already been 
noticed in JRAS. of January, 1922), (2) Comparative Grammar 
of Japhetic Languages, (3) Grammar of Ancient IMerarg 
Armenian, (4) Grammatical Tables for the Study of Georgian, 
(5) Lazian (Delian) Grammar (with texts and vocabulary by 
Qip’hshidze), (6) Basque Grammar on Historical Lines, 
(7) Etruscan Studies, (8) Grammatical and Etymological Mis¬ 
cellanies. By Professor Braun: (1) Primitive European 
Names of Mountains and Rivers, (2) Germanic Names of 
Peoples, (8) Etymological Excursions. By Professor Braun 
and Professor Marr in collaboration : Metals and their Names 
in Europe and Western Asia. By J. Qip’hshidze: Grammar 
of Mingrelian (Iberian) (with texts and vocabulary). Some 
of these have already appeared in Russian. The cost of 
producing the whole series in German has been guaranteed 
by an anonymous donor. 

The Petrograd Academy of Sciences is still in being, and 
(according to a letter, dated Petrograd, May, 1922, from 
Professor S. Oldenburg, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy) 
it has established a Japhetidological Institute for the study of 
such problems as those dealt with in the book now published 
by Professor Braun and dedicated to the memory of his 
teacher, K. Brugmann. 

Briefly stated, the question is that of the substratum of 
the languages called “ Germanic ”. Neglecting for the present 
archaeological, ethnographical, and other considerations, 
students are invited to compare such remnants as still exist 
of the various languages spoken in Europe and Nearer Asia 
before Greek, Latin, German, Keltic, etc., and to observe the 
remarkable affinity between certain of those still surviving, 
such os the Iberian of Transcaucasia and the Iberian of the 
Pyrenees, with others which are dead, e.g. Etruscan, and with 
the most ancient strata of the “ Germanic ” tongues. A 
good part of the Basque vocabulary is already now easily 
intelligible to anyone who knows the languages of the peoples 
of the Caucasus and has had an adequate training in the 
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history of language ” (p. 46). We find to this day in the 
•Caucasus " Abaaki ” (Ap’hkhazians, Abasgi) whose name is 
etymologically that of the Euskara {*d)slcara) of Spain and 
France. The evidence already points to the existence 
•of a primitive Eurasian stock, which for convenience 
Professor Marr calls “ Japhetic ”, and Professor Braun 
•considers the “ Germans ” as “ somatically ” the posterity 
of ” Vorgennanen ”, with whom there is mingled a 
•comparatively small percentage of pure “ Indogermanic ” 
blood (Germanos indigcnas crediderim minimeque aliarum 
gentium adventibus et hospitus mixtos—Tacitus). 

So far as English is concerned. Professor Sayce {Times^ 
20th June, 1922, p. 16), referring to an article on “the 
Iberians ” {Times, 15th June), writes: “ Some years ago I 
drew attention to the fact that there are certain common 
words in EngUsh which have no etymology, like dog or 'pig, 
to which perhaps a strictly scientific etymologist would be 
inclined to add hoy and girV* Feist and liebich have 
•estimated the words which are “ isolated ” in the 
“ Germanic ” languages (i.e. for which we find nothing 
corresponding or connected in the other “ Indogermanic ” 
tongues) as one-third, or 30 per cent, of the total vocabulary, 
and it is here that the “Japhetic” theory has a field for 
inquiry. When, in 1910, a fund was estabb'shed in Oxford 
to encourage the study of the Georgian group of languages 
and a bbrary on the subject was deposited at the Bodleian 
there were none who imagined that this foundation might have 
any value for English linguistics. The fact that, of the 
“ Japhetic ” group Georgian is the one language which has 
to our own day preserved a literary tradition unbroken for 
some 2,000 years is of the highest importance. 

In reading Georgian the following curious parallels, among 
others, with European languages have been noticed and 
written down haphazard as they occurred; they are given 
here for what they may be worth, and without any claim that 
they are necessarily more than accidental coincidences :— 
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(acaci) = acacia; b^b, {ak, aka, ilc) = 
Span, aquj, ac4; 2>b^^^o {havahvi) = cl»ild, cf. Eng. boy, 
Swed. pojke (— boy), Norw. pike = girl; bbg^bb (holla) 
= mallow, L. malva; bb^b^o (baqaqi) = Gr. 0aTpaxo <;; 
^7)’ h^vi) = E. bubo, Fr. hibou, owl; 

(bttchki) = Etig. bush; bo^^o (bird) = Eng. 
burr, bur-dock; — Welsh gan = by; 

^b^fo-bb (gal-oha) — O. Eng. gcd-a.n in nightingale, G. 
Nachiigall, Norw. gale (= to crow); ^^2^7)0^ 

(glv., gluvi) = G. glatb, R. rja,ii;ifi = Eng. smooth; 

= cuckoo,Ecuculus; jcb^^b (daphna) 

= laurel, Gr. olj (es, is) — E is, isie, Sp. eae ; 

^b^juo (vardi) = Gr. ^Bov, poBea ; oobo^o (Vhhili) = 
R. Ten.ibiii, E tep-idus; nbjoco-Go (iaiZoni) = Gr, ugB^v ; 
o^j^b^n (ielaii) — Gr. iXdrr), R. c.ib; (cata) = cat ; 

^b^'^Go (caiuni) = wildcat; ^co-Gr>co- (conio) = L. 
conium, Gr. Ktoveicv (liemlock); (Vhevzi) =• Gr. 

iX0>k ; (cuet’ha) = to cut; (cLva, clua) = to 

kill; ^co-^Gb (cotzna) = to kiss, G. ktissen; ^b^b^b^o 
(laparaci) = Fr. parler, parole, etc.; £f^ro-^b (loca) = to 
lick, cf. Eat.; j^co-So (lomi) = lion, Gr. Xewi', E leonem ; 
^7)^^ (ittZi) = drowsiness, slumber, cf. lull, lullaby; 

(leshi) — corpse, cf. lyke, G. Leichc; QbGjooj^n 
(niandiU) = Sp. mantilla; 9blj^ (vuxkhe) = net, O. Eng. 
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max, cf. mesh; (^utzi) = nice, R. ii^Ht'iiLiii; 

(navi) = L. navis; co-^ro-jmo (ololi), (alali) 

~ owl, L. ulala; co-^^co- (okro) = L. aurum, Gr. -xp^ch ^; 

(pepela) = L. papilio; (pirveli) — 

R. nepRbiit; (polo) = L. palus (Eng. pole, pile); 

^ 0^0 (rigi) = row, rig (Lowl. Sc. rig, corn-iig) ; ^^b 
(rka) = L. cornu, R. pora = horn; (saucime) 

= L. saeculum; (seri) = liill, cf. Sp. sierra; 

pi. ($ca, acebi) = beehive, Lowl. Sc. skep, Gael, 

sgeip; (suli) = soul, G. Seele; (ttpolva) 

= to spoil; (sarce) = R. sepuajo; 

(ieiiJIisi) = Gr. rerpdeav, L. tetrao, R^ TCTejMMii. = heathcock, 
raoorfowl; (tirili) «= tear (of the eye); 

(icipi) = tick (insect); '^b^, '^b^^ljo (uar, 
lutreai) = worse ; 'g^)G^fO-^b (nhnoha) = to hobnob; 

^bjwo (kali) = girl (vulg. gal), Ir. colleen, Gael, cailleach ; 

^b^o (hwiH) = Fr. inarj, etc.; ^b^^b^o (Icarkaaki) 
= Fr. carquois; (kerki) = cork; ^>^oor>llb, 

jo'goioljb (ghut’hiaa) = of God ; QogoGcn. (ghvino) = 
wine, L. vinum, Gr. oivo<t, Welsh gwin; 

(ghvidzili-dzili = sleep) = vigil; *^ 2 (^b (shla) = destroy, 
cf. slay, G. Schlagen; (ahlami) — slime, G. 

Schlamm ; ^b^o^o (dzaghli) = dog; (dzviri) = 

dear, G. theuer; ^b^^^b (qvareha) = Sp. qutvtr = to 
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love; (qvit’heli) = ydlow, cf. quince, G. 

Qvitte / colluin, G. Kelile, Hals; 

(huni) = R. KOiiii, G. Hengst (for Hengst cf. also 
tzkfuni ); {djagi) = thombush, cf. Lowl. Sc. jag 

= to prick. 

The following Svanetian words may ahso be of interest 
in a similar way: kitav = kitten, cf. R. Kon>; mare = 
man (Iioino), cf. L. mas, viarie ; tner = bee, cf. L. inel, 
Gr. {xeKiaao^ 

0. Wardrop. 


Aspects op Ancient Indian Polity. By Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A., B.L. Premchand Roychand Scholar. 9x6, 
XX -f 228 pp. Calcutta University.. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 

Indian Images. Part I: The Brahmanic Iconography. 
By Brindavan C. Bhattacharya, M.A. 10 x 6, xxxvii+ 
79 pp. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 1921. 

The Government op India. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
G.C.B., K.C.S.I. 9 X 5J, viii -f 144 pp. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 

Islam in India, or the QanOn-I-Islam. By Ja’par SharIf. 
Composed under the direction of and translated by 
G. A. Herklots, M.D. New edition, revised and rearranged 
with additions by William Crooke, C.I.E. x 6, xl -f 
374 pp., 27 plates. Oxford : University Press, 1921. 
Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings 
OF Meetings. Vol. Ill : Third Meeting held at Bombay, 
January, 1921. lOJ x 7,65 pp. Calcutta: Superintendent 
Government Printing, 1921. 

A Handbook of the Bombay Government Records. By 
A. F. Kindersley. 9|x6, vi + 100 pp. Bombay; 
Government Central Press, 1921. 

In his brief “ Foreword ” to Mr. Narendra Nath Law’s 
scholarly book, Professor Barriedale Keith has said all that 
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there is to be said about its merits and defects. India, as he 
points out, offers nothing that can be regarded as a serious 
theory of politics in the wider sense of the term. But there 
was intensive study of the practical aspect of government and 
of relations between states, and these topics were subjected 
to a minute analysis by writers on politics who carried out 
their work with a love of subdivision and detail which, we 
would add, deserves admiration rather than imitation. 
Mr. Narenda Nath Law has, however, that passion for detail 
in almost equal degree, and it renders much of his work 
pedantic in the extreme. But the reader who pcrseveras 
with it will agree with ProfessOr Keith that, though tlie 
author's “ conduaions may not always meet with our 
acceptance, the clearness with which he has set out his views, 
the care with which he has selected the relevant evidence, 
and the moderation of his criticism, render his work a con¬ 
tribution of substantial importance and lasting value 
Mr. Bbattacharya’s book, like Mr. Law’s, shows that Indian 
savants have yet to learn to pay as much attention to the 
manner as to the matter, of their work. The author says that 
in this careful study of Indian images he has attempted to 
cater both for the layman and the scholar, but the book is 
so highly technical that its appeal to the former will, we 
imagine, be very restricted. No valid reason is given for 
confining the survey to the images of Northern India. The 
thirty excellent plates attached doubtless account for the 
high price charged for a book of some 120 pages. 

AU who are interested in the recent constitutional changes 
in India—and who is not ?—will be glad to have the handy 
reprint of the valuable Historical Introduction which formed 
the first chapter of the third edition of Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s 
book on The OovemmerU of India, published in 1915. This, 
which is by far the best summary which has yet appeared of 
Parliamentary legislation relating to India since Elizabeth’s 
Charter of 1600, has been revised and brought up to date, and 
now* carries the history down to the messages and speeches of 
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9tli February, 1921, when the new Imlian Legislature was 
formally inaugurated at Delhi. 

The next book on our list is a composite production. 
Ja'far Sharif was a Munshi employed in teaching Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu to officers in the service of the Madras 
Government in the early decades of the last century. 
Encouraged by Dr. Herklots, a surgeon on the Madras 
Establishment, of Dutch extraction, he compiled in Hindustani 
an account of Musalman beliefs and practices. This was 
translated by Dr. Herklots, who added to it a long appendix 
containing articles on such matters as relationships, weights 
and measures, dress, jewellery, cooking, and the like. Com¬ 
piled by a Musalman of southern India, it was devoted mainly 
to the beliefs and customs of that part of the country, though 
Dr. Herklots attempted, not very successfully, by additions 
drawn from other sources to make it a comprehensive survey 
of the Musalmans throughout India. Dr. Crooke has now 
rearranged and partially rewritten it. No one is more 
competent than he to supply Dr. Herklots’ deficiencies, but 
we cannot pretend to like the result. If the book was worth 
republishing at all, which we doubt, especially in view of the 
many gaps which still remain in the Oxford series of reprints 
of the jVnglo-Indian classics, it was worth republishing in its 
original form, supplemented, we need hardly add, by the copious 
notes and appendices which Dr. Crooke is so well able to supply 
embodying the information which has become available since 
it first appeared. As it is, it is impossible to tell where Ja‘far 
Sharib and Herklots end and Dr. Crooke begins, and this is 
not fair to any of the three or to the reader. An original work 
by Dr. Crooke on the Musalmans of India would have been 
infinitely more valuable than this furbishing up of a book 
which appeared nearly a century ago. 

Our last two books are evidence of the increasing interest 
which is being taken in the wealth of historical material 
w’hich is scattered in manuscript up and down India. The 
papers read at the third meeting of the Indian Historical 
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Kecords Commission show the extent of the finds which are 
still possible. Thus, Professor Jadunath Sarkar has discovered 
in Patna a Persian manuscript giving a chronicle of events at 
Delhi during the anarchy of 1749-88 written by an eye¬ 
witness of the scenes related. Professor Rushbrook Williams 
has found an entirely new contemporary account of Sher 
Shah, and Moulavi Zafar Hasan a letter of condolence on the 
death of Shahjahan from Aurangzeb to Jahanara Begam, and 
her reply. Aurangzeb’s letter is so little in keeping with the 
generally accepted view of his character that it is not surprising 
that Professor Sarkar preferred to reserve his opinion regarding 
the authenticity of the letters until he could examine the 
manuscript. Mr. Kindersley’s little book is merely intended 
to give the student and tlie official an i nkli ng of what they 
may expect to find in the Bombay Government Records. 
The contents of the Bombay Records Office have already been 
well worked over, but the Peshwas’s Daftar at Poona still 
offers a rich harvest to the research worker. 

F. Noyce. 

Recent Arabic Literature 

La Parure des Cavaliers et lTnsigne des Preux. By 

'Ali b. ‘Abd al-Raiiman b. Hudhail al-Andalusi. 

Edited by Louis Mercter. Paris: Geuthner, 1922. 

This is a facsimile of a copy in the Maghribi character made 
by the editor from a MS. lent him by M. Nehlil, director of the 
]^!cole Sup4rieure de Langues, etc., Arabes et Berberes, of 
Rabat, and collated by him with an Escurial MS. In a very 
brief Arabic Preface he states that the material of the book is 
taken from an earUer one by the same author, called Nuj’at 
cd-Anfus. This author was a Spanish Moslem of the 
fourteenth century, whose works are not mentioned in the 
ordinary bibliographies; the treatise which M. Mercier has 
edited deals with horses and weapons, both of them favourite 
topics with Arabic writers. A special chapter is devoted to 
quotations from poets on the former theme, but the writer is 
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not sparing with verses elsewhere. The editor’s work appears 
to have been done with care, though European scholars are 
likely to find the script employed wearisome. It is probable 
that most of the author’s matter is to be found in other 
works, such as the Mukhassas of another Spanish scholar. 

Arabic and Latin Anatomical Terminology, Chiefly 
FROM THE Middle Ages. By A. Fonahn. Kristiania, 
1922. 

This is a collection of terms occurring in mediaeval Latin 
texts, dealing with anatomy, to which are added a number of 
Arabic technicalities belonging to analogous literature. The 
latter are given in transliteration followed by the Arabic 
script, and some of the mutilated forms of Arabic words 
which are foimd in mediaeval Latin are referred to their origins. 
A great many of the Arabic words noticed are familiar and 
to be found in the ordinary dictionaries, as well as in medical 
glossaries such as that of Dr. Ibrahim Mansoor (Cairo, 1891). 

Since the number of glosses is 3,718, it is evident that 
Mr. Fonahn’s work is the result of very extensive research. 
Even so, it does not appear to exhaust the astoimdingly 
wealthy anatomical vocabulary of the Arabs, which has 
separate names for the spaces between the difierent fingers. 

D. S. Marooliouth. 

Bisjam ibn Qais. By Dr. E. Bradnlich. 9^x 6J, 84 pp. 

, Leipzig: Eduard Pfeiffer, 1923. 

A detailed account of the well-known Sheikh of the 
Banu Bakr ibn Wa’il, one of the last heroes of the JdkiUya, 
his life-history, his ^aiydtn ”, his family and the scenes of 
his exploits. The author has succeeded in making quite 
a substantial monograph out of the extremely scattered and 
fragmentary authorities dealing with his subject and his work 
is carefully documented throughout, and gives a good idea 
of the amount of historical information which is available 
regarding the events in Arabia in the half century immediately 
preceding the Hijrah. G. L. M. Clauson. 
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Book of Duarte Barbosa : An Account of the Counties 
Bordering on the Indian Ocean and their 
Inhabitants. Completed about the year a.d. 1518. 
Translated from the Portuguese .text, first published in 
A.D. 1812, by Mansel Lonoworth Dames. Vol. II. 
Including the coasts of Malabstr, Dastern India, Further 
India, China,' and the Indian Archipelago. London: 
Hakluyt Society, 1921. 

Second Notice 
. Customs and Folklore 

Barbosa is, of course, acute in his observations as to customs 
and is not often in serious error, but in describing the marks 
on the foreheads of some Hindus as being made to denote 
** caste ” he falls into a mistake, which Mr. Dames corrects. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that they mark ** sect ” 
not “ caste ”, and it is interesting to note that this error, 
commonly made by Europeans to this day, dates as far back 
as Barbosa. 

I would like here to express a high appreciation of the 
quality of the annotations of Messrs. Dames and Thomas 
on the account of the Zamorins, and also of the Nayars to 
which class they belong, and of their history, manners, 
customs, and rites, especially as regards the matriarchate and 
consequent heredity in the female line. They go a long way 
towards finally accurate knowledge on perhaps one of the most 
interesting old-fashioned dynasties of modern times. It is 
as well to note here that Barbosa’s account of them is still, 
after 400 years, the best foreign first-hand description yet 
given. 

The well-known South Indian matriarchal rule of succession 
passing to the sister’s son is, in the case of the successor 
of a Zamorin, an instance of a social custom defeating any 
practically useful end. The succession goes to the eldest 
male heir alive in the direct female line, whoever his mother 
may have been. The result is that each Zamorin succeeds 
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at a time when he is “ too old to administer his estate or 
property well; he holds the title a year or so, and is then 
succeeded by another old man Another instance of a social 
custom defeating any practical end is to be found amongst 
the Karens of Burma. Among Sgaw and Pwo Karens, in 
times of general danger, the girls of allied villages are given in 
exchange as brides, to become hostages for the good faith of 
the villages towards each other. This explains a curious 
set of customs. Sawntungs may only marry among cousins 
residing in specified villages, and then not without the consent 
of the elders. The area of choice is so small that many aged 
bachelors and spinsters exist, and it results in great irregularity 
of age in the married couples, both ways—in men in 
regard to wives and in wives in regard to men. This is 
carried to an extreme extent by the Banyoks of Banyin in 
Loi Seng, where the field of choice is among six families at the 
choice of the chief official of the district {tauvigsd). Five and 
twenty years ago it had nearly wiped out the tribe. 

The ways of the Zamorins are alwajrs interesting, and the 
installation oath on the lamp and gold ring to protect by the 
sword is more than noteworthy. One would like to know 
further what the instruments were which were used at the 
ceremony, and were “ like unto a sheath of brass Were 
they gongs % It may be mentioned here, too, that on 
pp. 29-32 several other oaths and ordeals worth examining 
are detailed. 

One installation custom, which must cause unstable 
administration, is that of changing all or most of the public 
offices at each of the frequent successions, as the Zamorins, 
like the Presidents of the United States in this respect, 
followed each other at short intervals. Incidentally, the 
custom accounts for the present-day numerical strength of 
the Menon Caste of the Nayars, which is made up of the 
descendants of those who at one time or another have been 
clerks to a Zamorin. Their dooiments were written, or 
rather inscribed, on strips of palm-leaf {oh), and this habit 
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was still SO much in vogue even fifty years ago that the present 
writer’s washing and similar bills were made out on olas 
when he was in the neighbourhood of Calicut about 1873. 

Barbosa is so well informed about the modern Malabar 
Coast (I say “ modem ” because long after his time the term 
'* Malabar ” was often applied to the East as well as the West 
coast of South India), that one is tempted to comment 
indefinitely on his observations. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these is the following (p. 37): ** These Brahmenes hold 
the number three in great reverence ; they hold that there is 
a God in three persons, who is not more than one; their 
prayers are all ceremonials; they honour the Trinity, and 
would, as it were, desire to depict it. The name which they 
give it is Bermabesma Maceru, who are three persons and 
only one God, whom they confess to have been since the 
beginning of the world. They have no knowledge nor in¬ 
formation concerning the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
beUeve and respect many truth.^, yet do not tell them truly.” 

How much more Barbosa knew of educated Hinduism 
than many who followed him even 800 years later! To my 
mind, however, the notable tiling about this passage is that 
Barbosa does not in it allude to the image of the Trimurti 
or Hindu Triad, but to the fact that they ” honour the 
Trinity ” and ” hold that there is a God in three persons, who 
is not more than one”. He is clearly talking here of the 
Southern form of the Hindu religious philosophy, as related 
to him by obviously educated people. And when he goes on 
to say that the Trinity is called Bermabesma Maceru (the 
last an easy error in transcription for Majeju), that is, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva (Maheivara), and that they 
” are three persons and only one God ”, he proves that he had 
been sitting at the feet of professors of Southern Vaishnavism, 
presumably of Monistic Bhagavates. For this is precisely 
what they strongly held—that there is only one God and 
three representative forms of Him, the one God being 
Bhagavat or Bhagavan, the Adorable. This is not precisely 
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ihe OliEi&tian Trinity (three persons m one God)^ but very near 
it, the leinarkable thing is that thie iiist European 
observer of Hinduiaai should have got so much nearer the 
uotual factjs about the behefs of the modern educated classes 
of Hindus than most of the European 'writers 'who have 
come after him* 

It is remarkable, too, that he should have obeerved (p. 37) 
that certain ascetic orders of HmduB bury and not burn their 
dead. Ho doubt he alludes to the Lingayata, who by his 
time had become nucuerous and wdl estabUshed xa the 
Malabar regions, and bury their dead* On this same page 
(p. 37) Barbosa mentions u custom that amounts to a xnild 
form of couvade. 

From religion Barbosa passes on to the social customs of 
the Kayars and the notes thereon axe invaluable. In the course 
of these I am very pleased to see a remark by Mr. Dames that 
the Code of Manu {Manava Dharma ^idstra) ** never did and 
does not now correspond to the facts in any part of India 
■with the absurd result that such classea in the South as the 
Hayaxs have been ranked by the orthodox as ^udras axwi have 
so been held to be inferior. I have often ■wondered how much 
harm lias been done in the ages right up to the present day by 
.assuming the Code to consist of anything but mere monastic 
“ oonncils of perfection On pp* 55, 66, Barbosa has a few 
remarks in connexion with the Hayars on South Indian 

De'vil-'worship and on the Hindu Doctrine of Hebirth, 
■which axe not quite correct, though left unannotated. 

The Nayaia are essentialLy a nuhtary body by tradition, 
and extraordinarily arrogant livhere inferior castes are 
concerned; and both Barbosa’s and Mr* Fawcett’s (p. 49} 
remarks on their former and present treatment of " low- 
castes ” contain a lesson to those ■who would accuse the 
European in India of arrogance towards the nati've Indians 
-of any degree. There has never been anything in the action 
of Europeans in this respect approEvching that of one nati've 
Indian towards another* 
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In another social matter it may be remarked that well 
known to the Nayars were both the boycott and the strike— 
very old social weapons in India, noticed, incidentally, by 
many travellers—and Barbosa’a accounts of the methods 
adopted by Nayar soldiers to recover arrears of pay would 
spell terror if applied by European armies for a like purpose, 
though it is possible similar practices were in vogue when 
mercenary forces were the fashion. 

Barbosa has on p. 57 a remark which is more than merely 
interesting, as the earliest European instance of an observation 
quite common more than three centuries later on with quite 
as much error in it. He is talking of the “ Cuiavem ” or 
potters (Kuswan or Kuyavan). He says they do not differ 
from the Nayres, “ yet by reason of a fault which they com¬ 
mitted they remain separate from them.” This kind of folk- 
genealogy to bolster up a claim to ” better days ” in the past 
is very common in India, and in the middle of the last century 
there was brought about the accidental collection of many 
such instances as that quoted unwittingly by Barbosa. 
Someone in high office directed Settlement (of Land Kevenue) 
officials to find out the origin of caste names in the course of 
their inquiries into tenant right. The result was the record 
in innumerable Reports, in the Panjab at any rate, of childish 
accoimts of caste origin, based on absurdly false etymology, 
and put forward in every case in order to raise the social 
status of the narrators. Any one interested can collect them 
for himself from the official SeUlement Reports of the period. 
It is very interesting to find that this particular method of 
gulling the inexpert European inquirer is as old as Barbosa 
himself. That the KQyavan did differ from the Nayar 
comes out naively in a remark in Ramusio’s version of 
Barbosa: ” Those who are sprung from them may not adopt 
any other caste or occupation ” (p. 57). 

On the whole,' Barbosa’s observations on such castes as 
Kuyavan, Vannathan, and Chaliyan, when compared with the 
modern Gazetteers, seem to infer that they and the Nayars 
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havie a,n origin aiinilar to that of the Rajput claiiB further 
north. After describiDg the Naji^rs, Batboaa goea through 
the 'whole grada'tdon of castes with wonderful accuracy, 
drawing many 'valuable notes from his anuotators, iududing 
a fine comparative table of caste nomenclature on p. 71. 

Going farther along in his accounts, we find Barbosa twice 
allnding to a variant of the old European custom 'which is the 
subject of Sir James Frazer’s Goldm Baugh: once at 
“ Quibeaxe ” (Kjlahkarai in the Madura district) and once at 
Pasay in Sumatra (pp, 121,185). Hamilton (1727) transferred 
it to tbe Zamorius, It is worth while noting these tw^o variants 
of a 'widely spread legend of the compulsory murder of the 
priesh-king by his often unwilling successor. 

Before parting with the engrossing subject of the Zamorina 
I 'would note that Barbos&^s annotators have an appendix 
dealing with native accounts of them containing inlotmation 
not to be found elsewhere. In the couiae of It there ia mention 
(p. 254) of a 'world-wide, foUc-cuBtom, giving it a rational 
explanation : " As they go they turn and throw rice and other 
things over their shoulder. This ceremony is intended to 
avert the evil eye, and with this the investiture of the Sthanis 
[the Five Eajia] is complete.” 

As regards BaTbci&a’'s obsexvations on Further India, that 
on pp. ] 50-2 (one fancies by hearsay) of a custom in Aracan 
of selecting brides hy the smell of their perspiration in clothing, 
vrhich reads as if it were apocryphal, may have an explanation 
in the custom of smeUiiig for Idseing prevalent in Burma and 
elsewhere in the Far East. 

In annotating Barboaa^a remarks on Pegu, Mr. Dames 
writes accurately regarding the white elephant. Except in 
puctorial representation it was anything but 'white, and that 
captured during the Third Burmese -War at Mandalay froro 
the Eurmese Court in ISSB, of which I had charge for a while 
officially, was properly speaking not even piebald. It had, 
however, on it certain marks in the arrangement of the hair, 
etc., which constituted it a holy object and a White 
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Elephant ” by a set of carefully recorded and observed rules : 
just as was the child chosen to become the Dalai Lama in. 
Tibet. Barbosa’s statement also as to there being “ many very 
proper nags, great walkers ” in Pegu is accurate if for 
" walkers ” we translate “ amblers The Pegu pony 
(really from the Shan uplands) is still a remarkable ambler. 
I had one (13^ hands) for some time in Mandalay, a good 
weight-carrier, on which I have successfully kept pace for 
a long distance with a horse at a smart canter. These ponies 
can keep up a quick amble almost indefinitely, and are com¬ 
fortable to ride at that pace. 

Barbosa has a remark on Ambam or Amboyna in the 
Malay Archipelago which is of imusual interest (p. 199), 
when he says that every man collects as many “ Cambaya 
cloths ” as he can to provide a ransom in case he is captured 
and enslaved. In parts of the Nicobars it is also the custom 
to collect white and red cotton cloths by the piece, but for 
a very different purpose, viz. for wrapping round the owner’s 
corpse as part of the funeral ceremonies. One wonders if 
Barbosa understood rightly. 

Barbosa several times mentions the large size of the bells, 
drums, and gongs of the Malay Archipelago (e.g. pp. 198, 
202, 203). This is common to the. whole of the Far East, 
where they are put to many uses, including currency. 

In describing Siam, Barbosa gives a circumstantial account 
of the ceremonial eating of dead relatives and friends as part 
of funeral ceremonies. This he attributes to a people 
“in the interior towards C!hina, where there is a heathen 
kingdom subject to Anseam [Siam] ”. Mr. Dames identifies 
these with the Gueos, which argues that they were probably 
[Gw6] Shans, and not Was, as Sir George Scott has suggested. 
These ceremonial cannibals may be therefore taken to have 
been Shans of some kind, in respect of whom such cannibalism 
has often been reported, as it has also been said of wild Was, 
who belong to the Mon Race and the Eachins, who belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman Race. I have myself known of a case. 
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where the body of a Shan rebels said to have been a great 
soicexer, was dug up by a local chief and boiled, dovni into 
a decoction, some of whicli it waa proposed to send to the 
BritiBh Chief Commiasioner [the late Sir Charlea CrostMvaite). 
It was probably the flame case as that reported in the U2ipff 
Burma Gdsetie&r, pt. i, voJ, ii, p, S7, as occurring in IdSd, 
It will be seen here that the CBnuibalism was purely cereuionial, 
and due to a desire to secure extraordinary supernatural 
powers by a sort of sympathetic magic. The funeral ceremony 
told to Barbosa may have been a garbled report of similar 
occurrences. Ceremonial cannibalism of the same kind ifl said 
to have esdsfeed among the Nicobarese. 

I must wind up this very long survey of one of the most 
informing boolm among the many of the same idnd produced, 
of late years by a note showing the care with which it lias 
been edited. In describing the kingdom of Cochin^ Barbosa 
alludes to the Court politics there of his day, of whicii the 
Portuguese accounts that have come down to us are scarcely 
intelligible, were it not for Mr. Rama Varmaraja’s Contributions 
to ili6 Hi$Uyty of CncAfn, Trichnr, 1914, The quotations from 
this local publication in a long footnote (p. &I) aet this luatter 
straight, and provide a strong instance of the importance of 
placing the editing of such works as Baibosa^s in the hands of 
competent annotators possessing the requisite knowledge. 

R, C. TfiMPLE. 


Aschjeological SuavEY OF Ikeia : Ahjiual Report 
1919-90* 13xl0j 63 pp., 25 plates. Calcutta: 
Superintendent Government Press, 1922. 
ARCiijUCU-OGiOAn Survey op India : Catalogue oe the 
Museum oe Arch^oeogv at Sakohi, Bhopal State. 
11X 73 pp., 21 plates. Calcutta: Superintendent 
Government RresSj 1922. 

TEAVA2^COSE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SEiRIES, Vol. ID, Part I. 
11X8J, 158 pp., 26 plates. Trivandrum : Supetiuteudent 
Government Press, 1929. 
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Annual Report of the ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Department op 
H.E.H. THE Nizam’s Dominions. 13^x10, 32 pp., 
12 plates. Calcutta ; Baptist Mission Press, 1922. 
Hyderabad Arcreolooical Series, No. 5: Munirabad 
Inscription of the Thirteenth Year op 
Tribhuvanamala (Vikramaditya VI). 12^ x9f, 12 pp., 
« 1 plate. Nizam’s Government, 1922. 

Proceewngs of Meetinos op the Indian Historical 
• Records Commission, VoL. IV. 109 pp. Calcutta, 1922. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 
Conference, at Poona. 9^x6, 120-1-cIxxxi pp., 
6 plates. Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 1922. 

Ars Asiatioa. Vol. IV: Les Sculptures Chames au 
MusIie de Tourane. By H. Parmentier. 13| x lOJ, 
28 pp., 30 plates, 1 map. Paris and Brussels; Van 
Dest, 1922. 

Indian Drawings in the Wantage Bequest in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. With introduction and 
text by C. Stanley Clarke. 15x12, 4 pp., 24 plates. 
London, 1922. 

In spite of its smaller bulk, the annual report of the A.S.I. 
seems as full as ever. It is a record of steady progress, chiefly 
in conservation and repairs. We may here note the work done 
on the tombs of the 'Adil Shah dynasty at Bijapur and 
Mr. Longhurst’s various activities in the Southern Circle. 
At Taxila excavations have been continued at Sirkap and 
the Bhir mound, and have yielded a remarkable Gandhara 
statuette in the round not later than the first century a.d., 
with numerous fine specimens of the minor arts of the period. 
A remarkable Buddhist slab with a medallion, representing 
Candaka’s return without Buddha to Suddhodana’s court, 
found at Ghantasala, is illustrated and fully described. The 
considerable work done in the epigraphical department is 
fully summarized. The work done by the chemist now 
attached to the Archaeological department seems of great 
importance for the future of conservation of monuments. 
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The Catalogue of the Museum at Sanchi is a valuable supple¬ 
ment to Sir John Marshall’s Guide to Sanchi. A large selection 
of the more important objects is illustrated, while a feature of 
the text is the care with which all inscriptions, however 
fragmentary, have been transcribed. 

The latest publication of the Travancore ArchcBological 
Series contains thirty-three shoit inscriptions, containing 
much material for the student of economic history and 
philology in South India, in addition to a work of especial 
value to the student of Cola history, namely Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aiyar’s edition of the long Kanyakumari inscription of 
Virarajendra. 

Mr. G. Yazdani’s Heport for 1919-20 shows that he is doing 
valuable work in the Nizam’s dominions, to which he has been 
lent by the Government of India. Appendices contain reports 
on the Ajanta frescoes by M. Foucher and Professor L. 
Ceconi. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s handsome edition of the 
Munirabad inscriirtion of the Calukya Vikramaditya VI is 
also a credit to the Hyderabad series. 

Tlie fourth volume of the Proceedings of the Indian Historical 
Pecords Commission contains a number of short papers, among 
which we may note the indefatigable Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar’s account of Aurangzib’s siege of Satara and Mr. Beni 
Prasad’s exculpation of Jah&ngir from any complicity in the 
death of Sher Afghan. Mr. H. Sharp summarizes the 
architectural achievements of the Tughlaks, while Mr. Dodwell 
investigates the early history of cotton-weaving under the 
company. A long appendix gives Rev. H. Hoeten’s calendar 
documents in Mylapore, Pondicherry, etc., relating to the 
history of the Jesuits in India. 

We have already noticed the summary of the papers read 
at the 1919 Oriental Congress at Poona. The Bhandarkar 
Institute has now issued those considered worthy of 
preservation in full. The Committee have on the whole erred 
on the side of generosity, but there are a number of papers 
which should not be overlooked by Western scholars. 

JKAS. OCTOBER 1923. 43 
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Among these are S. C. 'V^dyabusana’s account of Nagarjuna, 
Professor P. D. Gime on Apabhramia literature, Mr. L. F. 
Taylor on the dialects of Burmese, and Mr. P. K. Gode on 
KMidasa’s “ upamds ”. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
ingenious article on the indigenous origin of the Indian 
alphabet is not convincing. Mr. H. Krishna Sastri on the 
Brahmi inscriptions of South India, Dr. R. C. Majumdar on 
the “ Early History of the Gurjaras ”, and Professor P. V. 
Kane’s Notes on the ancient history of the Konkan conclude 
the list of outstanding articles. The printing of the book 
leaves much to be desired. 

The fourth of the noble volumes of M. Goloubew’s series is 
devoted to Cham sculpture of the seventh to the tenth 
centuries, and forms a valuable contribution to the study of 
the influence of Hindu art in the Far East. ^Vllile the 
architecture and sculpture of Champa is not comparable in 
quantity or quality to the similar remains in Java or 
Cambodia, M. Parmentier’s plates show that it produced 
many fine things such as the Skanda from a Mi-son temple 
(pis. xxiv-xxv), the pedestal at Tra-ldeu (pis. xviii-xix), or 
the elephant illustrated on pi. ix. M. Parmentier’s intro¬ 
duction sketches the artistic history of the Chams “ une 
longue decadence ”, and his notes accompanying the plates 
are admirable. 

All students of Indian art will welcome the handsome repro¬ 
ductions of the collection of Moghul paintings and specimens 
of calhgraphy bequeathed in 1920 to the Victoria and Albert 
3Iuseum by Lady Wantage. Among the artists represented 
are Balchsmd, Bishandas, Sahiia BAnQ, Manohar, and Mansur, 
the animal paintings by the last two being particularly flne. 
The specimens of penmanship include the work of Muhammad 
Husain of Kashmir and ‘Abd al-Rashid. The identification 
of the scene in No. 6 (should not the verses given under 7 go 
with 6 ?) is a nice puzzle for the authorities on the life of 
Jahangir. Mr. Stanley Clarke’s introduction and descriptive 
notes are just what is required. The printers have not 
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distributed the long vowel marks—^unnecessary in a work 
like this—as accurately as they might have done. Under 
No. 8 we might note that Kutb al-din ^an Koka was 
murdered. 


The Pre-Muhammedan Coinage op North-Western India. 
By R. B. Whitehead. 66 pp., 14 plates. New York, 
1922. 

Catalogue op Coins op the Guptas, Maihcharis, etc., in 
THE Provincial Museum, Lucknow. By C. J. Brown. 
45 pp. Allahabad, 1920. 

The Coins and Chronology op the Early Independent 
Sultans of Bengal. By Nalini Kanta Bhattasali. 
184 pp., 10 plates. Cambridge, 1922. 

The Coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. By J. R. 
Henderson, 9Jx 6, 129 pp., 9 plates, 1 map. Madras: 
Government Press, 1921. 

The Coins op India. By C. J. Brown. Heritage of India 
Series. 120 pp., 12 plates. London, 1922. 

Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics. By D. R. 
Bhandarkar. Carmichael Lectures. 229 pp. Calcutta^ 
1921. 

These six books, covering very different areas, form 
gratifying evidence of the increasing interest taken in Indian 
coins. Mr. R. B. Whitehead has written a useful little essay 
on the pre-Muhammadan coinages of North-West India, in 
which he outlines the various currencies of the Pxmjab from 
the Greek conquest to the tenth century. The book is intended 
for the reader who is not a specialist, and will give him an 
excellent idea of the great part coins have played in the recon¬ 
struction of early Indian history. The plates are admirable, 
and the specimens illustrated selected from a wide field with 
great care. 

Mr. C. J. Brown’s Catalogue of Gupta coins in Lucknow is 
welcome as making known a very fine collection. It is 
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imfortuiiate that it could not have been done on the same scale 
as his handsome catalogue of the Moghul collection in 
Lucknow; on the other hand, we hope the issue of cheaply 
printed lists like this will be imitated by other Museums, 
pending the publication of more elaborate catalogues. 

Mr. Nalini Elanta Bhattasali’s exhaustive study of the coins 
and chronology of the fourteenth century Sultans of Bengal 
is the sort of detailed work which it is now quite prohibitive 
to publish in this country. We are glad that his 
perseverance has overcome all difficulties of production and 
given us a book of considerable value, if limited in its appeal. 
His careful corrections of many previous misreadings will 
find general acceptance, and the chronological results derived 
from his patient work are quite important. 

Although the coins of Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan have had 
a disproportionate amount of attention from students, there 
was still room for a definitive work on them. Dr. Henderson’s 
book will now take its place as the authority on the subject. 
He describes some 500 coins, a much larger collection than 
any yet published, and not likely to be surpassed. The 
introductory sections are models of their kind. The account 
of Tipu’s complicated system of dating is particularly lucid, 
while the explanation of his coin-nomenclature is valuable. 
The historical notes on the mints will be appreciated in wider 
circles than that of numismatists. We are glad to see that 
Dr. Henderson has a good word to say for that much abused 
person Tipu Sultan. 

Mr. C. J. Brown’s essay on the “ Coins of India ” is a most 
admirable piece of work. It describes in historical and 
evolutionary order all the series of coins that have been issued 
in India. In spite of the fact that the little book contains 
100 pages or so, it is no mere list of facts but a charming 
essay, a numismatic commentary on the political and economic 
history of India. The book is beautifully produced, has twelve 
fine plates, and costs the incredibly small sum of half a crown. 
It is a book which everyone interested in India should have. 
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and we hope the demand for it will be as great as the author’s 
care and scholarship merit. Mr. Brown’s text is beyond 
criticism. The only mistake in it (p. 85) is due to the British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Muhammadan States, 
where No. 264, attributed to Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur, is 
really a coin of Mahmud Shah Khalji of Malwa of Shadiabad 
min t (cf. I.M.C. ii. No. 23 ff.). We must finally thank 
Mr. Brown for giving us a book on numismatics which is 
written with much literary grace. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar’s Lectures on Ancient Indian 
Numismatics is a stimulating book dealing with many little^ 
known aspects of early Indian economic history. It must, 
however, be read with great caution, for many of his 
suggestions are untenable and others will require modification. 
In particular he does not make out his case for the very great 
antiquity of Indian coins: in arguing, for example, that 
Rudra’s niskani vimirapam (R.V. ii, 33) means a necklace of 
gold coins of different types he begs the whole question. 
Professor Bhandarkar does not alw'ays distinguish between 
coin in the strict sense and currency. The great value of 
the book is in the collection of many early references to 
commercial transactions, etc., which the student of Indian 
numismatic history will find very useful. While we do not 
agree with many of his conclusions, we must congratulate the 
author on producing a most refreshing and important con¬ 
tribution to learning which no numismatist can afford to 
neglect. 


J. Allan. 
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npHE preparations for the Centenary were entrusted to 
a Committee, which reported to the Council at its 
monthly meetings. In fixing the date, July 17-20, a primary 
consideration was the convenience of delegations from abroad. 
The scope of the invitations was limited to societies interested 
in Oriental researches, together with a few institutions of 
exceptional character, such as the British Academy, the 
Acad^mie Royale de Belgique, the Koninklijk Instituut van 
Nederland, the American Academy, the School of Oriental 
Studies, the ]6cole Franjaise d’ExtrSme-Orient, the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, the Scuola Orientale della 
Regia Universitik di Roma. 

A very important preliminary was the preparation of the 
Centenary Volume, wliich had been initiated two years in 
advance. Its character as a record of the Society’s activities, 
publications, and possessions having been apparent upon its 
issue in April, it remains to express the Society’s indebtedness 
to the Committee for its careful elaboration of the plan and 
to Mr. Pargiter, Vice-President, who was its main compiler 
and editor. As a work of reference it will be, it is hoped, 
of permanent utility. 

To meet the contemplated expenses a fund, started by 
a handsome contribution of £100 from the President, was 
raised by subscription among the members; including a sum 
of £40 left from the Joint Session of 1919, it ultimately reached 
the respectable amount of £282, of which, after the outlay 
upon hospitality and services, sufficient remains for an extra 
issue of the Journal, which is to contain a selection of papers 
read at the gathering. 

The arrangements for sectional meetings to be devoted to 
the reading of papers and discussion of Oriental topics were 
entrusted to chairmen nominated uith authority to in\'ite 
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contributions. The sections and the chairmen who under¬ 
took the duty, and by whom a joint circular was drawn up, 
were the following:— 

I. The Far East: China, Japan, Indo-China, Siam, and 
Malaya. Chairman: Mr. L. C. Hopkins. 

II. The Ancient East: Sumer and Accad, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Syria, and Egypt; Languages written . 
in Cuneiform Script, Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
Syriac. Chairman : Professor S. Langdon. 

III. India (with Persia, Ceylon, and Burma). Chairman : 
Professor A. A. Macdonell. 

• rV. Islam. Chairman : Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 

A detailed programme, embracing both the sectional 
meetings and the general receptions and gatherings, was 
among the documents prepared for distribution. For all the 
secrions accommodation was provided upon the Society's 
own premises. 

For the opening ceremony of 17th July, the formal com¬ 
memorative gathering, the Boyal Society had kindly lent its 
rooms in Burlington House. The very distinguished assembly 
included, in addition to the Council and members of the 
Society, the Japanese Ambassador and the Afghan Minister, 
representing their respective countries, the Finnish Minister, 
representing the Soci^ Finno-Ougrienne, and delegates from 
about forty learned bodies which will be named below. 

After extending a cordial welcome to the visitors the 
President devoted the remainder of his address to a sketch 
of the Society’s history, calling special attention to the 
important contributions to learning made by servants of 
government in the East, and paying an eloquent tribute to 
some outstanding figures, such as Sir William Jones, the joint 
founders, Colebrooke and Sir George Staunton, and Wilson, 
Prinsep, Rawlinson. He also laid stress upon the value of 
co-operation among scholars and among societies. 

Then followed the presentation of addresses, read or spoken, 
by delegates in order as follows;— 
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1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal (Sir Thomas Holland). 

2. The Soci6t6 Asiatique de Paris (M. 6mile Senart). 

3. The American Oriental Society (Professor Breasted and 

Professor Williams Jackson). 

4. The Government of Japan (H.E. the Japanese 

Ambassador). 

5. The British Academy (Professor A. A. Mocdonell). 

6. The Petrograd Academy and the Russian Archaeological 

Society (Dr. Serge d’Oldenburg). 

7. The School of Oriental Studies (Sir J. P. Hewett). 

8. The Acad6mie Royale de Belgique (Professor de la Valine 

Poussin). 

9. The Royal Geographical Society (Sir Francis Young- 

husband). 

10. The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

(Mr. R. E. Enthoven). 

11. Professor Sten Konow on behalf of the Asiatic Societies 

of Denmark, Holland, and Norway. 

12. The Royal Anthropological Institute (Professor C. G. 

Seligman). 

13. The Swenska Orientsallskap (Professor J. Charpentier). 

14. The Madras Literary Society (Sir John Wallis). 

15. The Soci6t6 Finno-Ougrienne (H.E. the Finnish 

Minister). 

16. The British and Foreign Bible Society (the Rev. J. H. 

Boughton). 

17. The North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

(Mr. Arthur Stanley). 

18. The Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland (Professor A. J. 

Wensinck). 

19. The Orientalsk Samfund of Denmark (Professor A. 

Christensen). 

20. The Norsk Orientalsk Selskab (Professor S. Konow). 

21. The Folk-Lore Society (Mr. Henry Balfour). 

22. The SocidU Beige d’j^tudes Orientales (M. Jean 

Capart). 
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23. The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Mr, J. P. 

Lewis). 

24. The British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 

25. The Central Asian Society (Sir Maurice de Bunsen). 

26. The Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

(Mr. T. H. Burkill). 

27* The Persia Society (Sir Percy Sykes). 

28. The Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Sir E. Gait). 

29. The Manchester Oriental Society. 

30. The Burma Research Society (Mr. A. Roger). 

31. The China Society (Sir John Jordan). 

32. The Punjab Historical Society (Sir John Maynard). 

33. The India Society (Sir Hercules Read). 

34. The Society for Old Testament Study (the Rev. Canon 

G. H. Box). 

35. The Egypt Exploration Society (Lieut.-Com. V. L. 

Trumper). 

36. The Palestine Exploration Fimd. 

. 37. The British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem (Lieut.- 
Com. V. L. Trumper). 

. A letter was received from Professor Nallino, of the Scuola 
Orientale della Regia Universitii di Roma, and cablegrams 
from M. Finot, Director of the j^cole Fran 9 ai 8 e d’Extrdme- 
Orient, in Hanoi, and from Professor C. R. Lanman, 
ex-President of the American Oriental Society, and Editor of 
the Harvard Oriental Series. 

The long succession of eminent representatives of famous 
institutions of learning was full of interest to the audience, 
which was by no means exhausted at the time of the interval 
for conversation preceding the great event of the day, the 
arrival of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, accom¬ 
panied by the Prime Minister. The address pronounced by 
BGs Royal Highness and the Prime Minister’s brief speech of 
acknowledgment and of good wishes for the Celebrations have 
naturally been reported verbalam in the Press. The honour 
of their presence was keenly appreciated, and some leading 
scholars of France, America, and Belgium, together with the 
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Hon. Secxetary, had the further privilege of presentation to 
the Prince. 

The meeting was followed by a lunch at Claridge’s, to which 
the Gk)vermnent had invited the delegates, the Officers and 
Council of the Society, the chairmen of Sections, and a few 
others. On behalf of the Government the Secretary of State 
for India, Viscount Peel, had kindly consented to preside. 
After the toasts of The King ”, and The Sovereigns of 
the Kingdoms and the Presidents of the Bepublics repre¬ 
sented ”, he proceeded in a lively speech to celebrate “ Our 
Guests ”, referring to the wide scope of the Society as declared 
in its charter, and claiming that the Government which he 
represented had an unfeigned and indeed a special interest 
in learned studies. After a witty and inspiring reply from 
Professor Breasted, of the American Oriental Society, the 
President closed the proceedings with a brief expression of 
thanks to Viscount Peel and the Government. 

The afternoon of a very full day was spent at the Society’s 
house, where the chairmen of Sections conferred with, and 
in some cases addressed, those proposing to take part in them. 
Tea was provided by the Society. In the evening a party 
was entertained by Lord Chalmers at dinner. 

The mornings of July 18-20 w'ere devoted to sectional 
meetings, after which groups of the members lunched with 
their chairmen. The 19th, however, was marked by special 
events. On that morning the President and the Hon. 
Secretary and Hon. Treasurer of the Society, together w’ith 
M. Senart, representing the 8oci6t6 Asiatique, Professor 
Breasted and Professor Wilhams Jackson, representing the 
American Oriental Society, and Professor Konow, representing 
the Orientalsk Selskab of Norway, had the high honour of 
presentation to His Majesty the King-Emperor at Buckingham 
Palace. A party proceeded to Oxford, w’here they were 
welcomed at some of the colleges, and the degree of D.Litt. 
was conferred upon Lord Chalmers, Sir Charles Eliot, and 
Professor de la Valine Poussin, of Brussels. 
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On the afternoon of 18th July a visit was paid to the 
School of Oriental Studies, where the Director exhibited the 
large library and drew attention to the very fine collection 
of Chinese books. The company then proceeded to the 
Mansion House to be received by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, who kindly provided tea. On the 19th, also, the 
afternoon and evening were full of interest. Under the 
conduct of Mr. L. C. Hopkins the splendid mansion and 
remarkable Chinese collections of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, in 
Chelsea, were visited, and later there was a reception on the 
part of the British and Foreign Bible Society, where tea was 
provided, and Canon Box displayed the unique collection of 
Bibles in numberless tongues. In the evening the India 
Society had arranged a conversazione at 21 Cromwell Boad, 
to meet M. l^mile Senart, who gracefully replied to an address 
of welcome by its President, Sir Hercules Bead. 

At the concluding banquet on the 20th, which took place 
in the Hotel Cecil, the very distinguished company of members 
and visitors numbered about 200. In toasting ” The King ” 
and “ The Boyal Family ”, Lord Chalmers dwelt, for the 
benefit of foreign guests, upon the strength of loyal feeling in 
Great Britain, and referred to the service rendered to the 
Empire by the Prince of Wales’ recent visit to Asia. The 
toast of ” Our Guests ” was proposed by the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. W. Thomas, who paid a tribute to the Societies which 
had honoured the occasion by their memorials and delegations, 
and spoke of the range and character of Oriental research and 
the increasing participation of Asiatic scholars. The replies 
of M. Emile Senart, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, and 
Professor Sten Konow, congratulated the Society upon the 
brilliant success of the fetes and conveyed the cordial feeling 
of fraternity and admiration entertained by the Societies 
which they represented. M. Senart paid a tribute to his old 
friend Lord Keay, the late President of the B.A.S. In 
proposing ” The Boyal Asiatic Society ” H.E. the Japanese 
Ambassador spoke of the vast area of space and time covered 
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by its reseaiches, and Sir Thomas Holland presented the 
felicitations of the parent Society, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the senior among its congeners. Professor E. G. 
Browne, in his reply, said that he might rely upon his hearers 
to realize more fully than he could briefly express the cordiality 
of the Society’s friendship, and in regard to the Oriental 
civilizations afiirmed his belief that Europe had something to 
learn from, as well as communicate to, them. He ended by 
proposing the health of the Chairman, who replied with a 
humorous regret that he would not take part in the next 
Centenary. 

During the Celebrations opportunity was found for two 
meetings of the Entente delegates, who discussed the business 
of the Buddhist Dictionary, a re-edition of Dr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio’s catalogue, and an edition of the Tibetan Dag-Yig. 
Advantage was taken of the presence of Professor Sakaki 
of Kyoto to arrange for reference to Dr. Nanjio. 

For the marked success of the Celebrations the warm 
thanks of the Society are due to the President, whose stimulus 
and guidance were active at every point, to the Council for 
its zealous co-operation, to the chairmen of Sections, who were 
responsible in their special spheres, and to 2klis8 Sykes, the 
Secretary, and her assistants, who were fully equal to their 
onerous tasks. For the banquet the arrangements in detail 
were entrusted to a committee consisting of the Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir Denison Ross, and Mr. Perceval Yetts, whose 
services deserve a grateful record. 

The Far Eastern Section (A) 

China, Japan, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Central Asia 

Tuesday, \10i July .—The section met at 3.30 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. C. Hopkins, who, after a short address 
of welcome to the delegates and members, proceeded to read 
a letter from Professor G. Vacca, of the University of Rome, 
at the request of the Scuola Orientale della R. Univenrit^i di 
Roma, gi\ing cover to a short paper on “ A Latin Bible of 
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the Thirteenth Century, found in China, and preserved in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence”, Professor Vacca had 
himself seen this Bible on 13th June, 1923. It is included in 
Biscioni’s Catalogue (Pluteus III, Capsula I). A paper on 
” An Early Malay Inscription from Trengganu ” was next read 
by Mr. H. S. Paterson, which was followed by a discussion, 
initiated by hir. Otto Blagden, on the question whether the 
Mohammedan faith had entered the Malay Peninsula from the 
East or the West. 

Wednesday, IQth July. —^M. Paul Pelliot gave an address “ On 
the reliability of the T’ang and Sung Catalogues of ancient 
paintings”, dealing with certain legends which had crept 
into popular Chinese histories, which he stripped to the bare 
bones of contemporary records. Professor W. E. Soothill 
followed with a paper giving an account and a translation 
from the Chinese of ** The Lotus Scripture ”. At noon 
Dr. Sten Konow read a paper on “ A Royal Era in Ancient 
Khotan ”, A discussion followed. Professor Rapson disputing 
some of the conclusions from the Prakrit side; from the 
Chinese side M. Pelliot accepted some names and rejected 
others which were declared to correspond to names in the 
Chinese annals. 

After lunching together at Liverpool Street, the section 
proceeded to the School of Oriental Studies, where they 
inspected the books in the Chinese library and other 
interesting objects. 

Thursday, 19^A July. —Mr. L. C. Hopkins read a paper on 
” A newly discovered Early Chou inscribed bronze ” from the 
collection of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, by whose courtesy the 
original bronze was exhibited, together with photos of the 
bowl, of the inscription, and an English rendering and a tran¬ 
scription in modem Chinese of the latter. The joint paper 
by Mr. Hopkins and Mr, R. L. Hobson described the vessel 
and the inscription, and argued in favour of their genuineness. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. R. L. Hobson, M. Pelliot, 
and Mr. Percev’al Yetts debated whether the external design 
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was composed of four conventionalized elephants or two 
conventionalized ogres, while Professor Alexeiefif discussed the 
rendering of the inscription. Dr. Lionel Giles then read a 
paper describing a re-discovered poem, ** The Lament of the 
Lady Ch'in,” found among the Tun-Huang documents in the 
British Museum, and describing vividly the sack of the city 
and giving a metrical translation. This was followed by a 
joint session of the Far Eastern and Indian sections to hear 
an accoimt of Manichceism by M. Pelliot from Chinese records 
partly just discovered in the British Museum. Professor 
Rapson and Mr. G. R. S. Mead took part in the discussion 
which followed. On the invitation of Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, 
the section at 3 p.m. visited and inspected his collections of 
Chou bronzes and T’ang and Sung pottery, etc., being after¬ 
wards entertained at tea. This visit was much appreciated. 

Friday, 20fA Jvly .—Professor Cornelius P. Bradley read a 
paper on “ Some Aspects of Siamese Speech and Writing 
w'ith especial reference to the tones which are common, to 
Siamese and to Chinese; the discussion took the form of 
requests for further information from a much interested 
audience. At noon H.E. Chaohsi Chu, Charg6 d’Affaires of 
China, read a paper on “ Family Life and the Social Fabric in 
China At 4.15 p.m., by the kindness of Mr. Cecil Hallett, 
a personally conducted visit to the collections of the British 
Museum woe made. 

The Semitic, Sumerian, Hittite, and Egyptian 
Section (B) 

Tuesday, Ylih July .—At 3.30 p.m. Professor Langdon 
took the chair and welcomed the delegates and members. 
Professor Breasted read a paper on “ An Egyptian Medical 
Papyrus ”, which he claimed as the earliest known document 
of inductive science. Professor Langdon opened a discussion 
on the extent of Egyptian medical knowledge. Dr. Blackman 
spoke of a possible Semitic (Hyksos) influence thereon, and of 
the debt of Greek medicine to Egypt. 
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At 6.0 Dr. Hall gave a lantern lecture on the British 
Museum Bxcavations at Ur, el-‘Obeid, and Bahrein, illustrating 
his discoveries in 1918-19, and the work of Mr. Woolley’s 
party in 1922-3. Afterwards Professor Langdon announced 
the discovery of a temple library at by the Oxford 
expedition. 

Wednesday, 18<A Jtdy .—10 a.m. M. Thureau-Dangin 
proposed a method of transcribing cuneiform. The customary 
accents would give place to numbers. We now know, for 
example, eighteen signs with value ye (according to a Kassam 
tablet which groups homophonic signs). It is impossible to 
devise so many accents. Professor Langdon suggested that 
such figures would be confused with those indicating footnotes. 
Mr. Driver and Mr. Qadd suggested wa 3 r 8 of avoiding the 
confusion. Professor Waterman spoke of the desirability of 
international agreement. Professor Hagopian spoke of the 
phonetic aspect of the question. 

Mr. Driver read a paper on “ A new contract for the sale of 
a priesthood in the reign of ^amas-sum-ukin ”. The contract 
(from Wannat-as-Sa'dun) threw light on details of the c\ilt. 

Professor Langdon read a paper, sent by Professor 
Luckenbill, on “ Earliest Indo-Europeans ”. A connexion 
was traced between the Indo-European movement into Asia 
Minor and the subsequent southerly Hittite and Hyksos 
movements. A short discussion was opened by Dr. Daiches. 
Professor Hagopian spoke of the interest of this subject from 
the Armenian point of view. 

Thursday, 19/A July .—10 a.m. Dr. Daiches read a paper 
entitled “ The Song of Deborah: a New Interpretation ”. 
Verses 1-11 became intelligible, if understood not of the 
war against the Canaanites, but of Deborah’s work as Judge. 
Dr. Gaster, Dr. Pinches, and Professor Kirchow congratulated 
Dr. Daiches on his solution. 

Mr. Friedlander read a paper, “ Facts and Theories relating 
to Hebrew Music,” treating firstly of the melody of the Song 
of Moses (which resembled that of the Song of the water- 
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carriers of Mecca, published by Buickhardt), and secondly of 
a derivation of early Christian chant from the synagogue. 
The discussion was mainly concerned with the musical 
notation of a newly discovered MS. of the Song of Songs. 

Friday, 20th Jidy .—10 a.m. Dr. Blackman read a paper 
on “ The Egyptian and Babylonian Ceremonies of the 
* Opening of the Mouth ’ ”, showing the similarity of these 
rituals for the consecration of statues. If there was a genetic 
connexion, they probably had a common source, perhaps 
(to apply a theory of Professor Rostovtseff) North Syrian. 
Professor Langdon, Professor Breasted, and Dr. Daiches spoke 
in support of a connexion. Commander Trumper observed 
that ritual temple-sweeping (alluded to in the paper) still took 
place at Mecca. 

Dr. Pinches read a paper entitled ” Early Babylonian Songs 
in praise of Pap-due-garra ”. The text partially resembled 
the Epic of Ninib. Discussion followed (by Dr. Daiches, 
Dr. Gaster, and Professor Langdon) on the Babylonian terms 
for “ song ”, and the Hebrew parallels. 

Professor Breasted gave an accormt of the work of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago ”, explaining the method, scope, 
and present achievements of two undertakings: the compila¬ 
tion of a complete Assyrian Dictionary, and the collation of 
the ” coffin-texts ” of the Book of the Dead. 

Professor Clay read a paper on ** Migrations and Religious 
Influences Foreign conquest had small influence on the 
religion of the conquered. Religion followed miyraiion. The 
direction of migration was from Amurru to Babylonia (and 
Eg)q>t), not conversely. Consequently, Babylonian religion 
was influenced by Amorite, not conversely. 

Finally, Professor Langdon announced the discovery, among 
the tablets acquired by Mr. Weld-Bl\mdell for the Ashmolean, 
of a cylinder from Larsa giving the king list, almost complete, 
from the creation to the dynasty of Isin. Special points 
were indicated. The communication excited great interest, 
and many questions were asked. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1923. 
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The Indian Section (C) 

The first meeting, held on Tuesday, 17th July, was opened 
by the Chairman, Professor A. A. Macdonell, with a brief 
address of welcome to the members of the section. The paper 
announced by Sir George Grierson on " The pronunciation of 
the Sanskrit Visarga with gramophone illustrations” could 
not be read owing to Sir George’s illness. 

On Wednesday, 18th July, Dr. F. W. Thomas read a paper 
entitled “Four Sanskrit Plays”, dealing with four comic 
dramas, which have recently been printed for the first time 
in Madras. The paper, which treated the literary and 
philological aspect of these plays at considerable length, was 
much appreciated by a large audience. An interesting 
discussion, in which M. Sylvain L6vi and Dr. Sten Konow took 
part, followed the reading of the paper. The attendance 
list showed that at least thirty members of the section were 
present on this day. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson delivered a short lecture, 
with illustrations, entitled “ Studies in Manichaeism ”. In the 
discussion that followed Mr. Mead and others participated. 

Mr. R. P. Dewhurst read a paper dealing with ” Words in 
the Avesta beginning with the letter F A short discussion 
followed in which Professor Williams Jackson and Dr. Thomas 
took part. 

At noon Dr. Sten Konow read a paper before the combined 
sections A and C on “A Royal Era in Ancient Khotan ”. 
Professor Rapson and M. Paul Pelliot joined in the searching 
discussion that followed. 

Thursday, 19^4 July ,—In the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor Macdonell, Dr. Jarl Charpentier presided. Mr. N. C. 
Chat ter jee read a paper on the custom of Wergild in ancient 
India. In the ensuing short discussion Mr. Mead and 
Mr. Sakaki took part. 

Mr. P. J. Thoma delivered an extempore summary of a very 
lengthy paper which he had written on the subject of ** Early 
Indian Christianity ”, and which dealt chiefly with the bearing 
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of the traditions, still existing among Christians and non- 
Christians in the south of India, on the question of the 
Apostolic foundation of the early Christian Church in Sopthem 
India. A lengthy and animated discussion followed, ijgi the 
course of which the Chairman, Mr. Enthoven, Sir John Wallis, 
and several other speakers participated. 

Friday, 2Qih July. —Mr. Justin E. Abbott read a paper on 
** The historic value of an early account of Shivaji contained 
in a Portuguese work written in 1695 ”, which was chiefly 
devoted to refuting the view expressed by a recent historian 
of Shivaji to the effect that this Portuguese work is of little 
or no historical value. Mr. Richards and Mr. Thoma took 
part in the short discussion that followed. 

A paper on “ The Orientation of the dead in India ”, 
written by Dr. William Crooke, was read on his behalf by the 
Secretary of the section, Mr. Dewhurst. This paper, which 
contained a wealth of facts relating to the anthropology of 
all parts of India, gave rise to an interesting discusuon in .the 
course of which the Chairman, hlr. Edwardes, Mr. Enthoven, 
and others spoke. 

The proceedings of the section closed with a very interesting 
lecture, accompanied by lantern slides, delivered by Mr. E. H. 
Walsh, on the subject of Indian punch-marked coins. The 
niunerous marks on the obverse and reverse sides of these 
very ancient coins were analyzed and discussed with great skill 
and acumen by the lecturer. At the end of the lecture two 
appreciative speeches were made by Professors Rapson and 
de la Vall6e Poussin, criticizing the conclusions arrived at by 
the lecturer. 


The Islamic Section (D) 

The delegates assembled on Tuesday afternoon, 17th July, 
when speeches of welcome were made by the Chairman’ 
(Professor Margoliouth) and Professor Browne. The meetinp 
of the section were well attended. Amongst the distinguished 
foreign Orientalists who read papers or took part in discussion 
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were Professors Jean Denis, Massignon, and Minorsky 
(Franco), Professor Christensen (Denmark), and Professor 
Wensinck (Holland). As most of the papers will probably be 
published later, it is unnecessary to give full details concerning 
them here, and what follows is only a bare record of the work 
done in the section. On Wednesday morning Dr. Nicholson 
gave an account of Fihi mdfihi, a compilation of sayings and 
discourses attributed to JaUluddin Kiimi, on which some 
interesting remarks were made by Professor Massignon- 
Mr. A. H. Harley described a manual of ^dhsm by Zaynuddin 
al-Ansiri entitled al-FutuhAt al-Udhiyya (Brockebnann, vol. ii, 
p. 100, No. 15). Professor Browne read a short paper on a 
newly discovered Persian translation of the well-known 
Arabic History cd-Fakhri, and pointed out that the translation 
of the last third of the book considerably amplifies the original. 
Professor V. Minorsky, who was accidentally prevented from 
reading the communication announced under his name, 
contributed a paper on “ The Turkish dialects in Persian, with 
particular reference to the Khalaji dialect ”; and Capt. Creswell 
concluded the morning’s work with an admirable lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on his archaeological researches 
in the citadel of Cairo. On Thursday, as Mr. E. J. Holmyard 
was unable to read his promised paper on The Beginnings of 
Arabic Chemistry ”, the whole time of the session was available 
for Mr. Krenkow’s communications on The Beginnings of 
Arabic Lexicography ” and “ The study of early Arabic poetry 
in the present day ”. This led to an interesting discussion, 
in the course of which the hope was expressed that Professor 
Bevan would undertake an edition of the Diwdn of Jarir. On 
Friday the proceedings began with Professor Guillaume’s 
paper, entitled “ Some Debates between Christian and Muslim 
Doctors ”, on a polemical work (mujddala) ascribed to Abii 
Qurra, the Christian Bishop of Harrdn, which Professor 
Guillaume, who hopes to edit it before long, thinks is certainly 
genuine, though in the ensuing discussion Dr. Gaster was 
inclined to take a less favourable view. A suggestive and 
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closely reasoned paper by Mr. F. W. Buckler offered a new 
interpretation of Akbar’s Infallibility Decree of 1579, and 
the programme was completed by Mr. R. P. Dewhurst; who 
set forth some of the results of his studies in Arabic and Persian 
prosody, giving special attention to the poems of Mutanabbi, 
Sa'di, and HAfiz. It will not be out of place to add that the 
thoughtful hospitality of the Chairman provided members 
of the section with opportunities of social intercourse which 
were much appreciated by those who took advantage of them. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 


Sir Henry Howorth 

By the death of Sir Henry Howorth the Society loses a 
vice-president and one of its most distinguished members. 
He was a man of extraordinary capacity, of wide learning, and 
varied attainments, and his labours in the field of history 
and ethnography brought him the well-deserved honours of 
a knighthood in 1892 and the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
in the following year. 

He was born in Lisbon in 1842. Educated at Rossall 
School, he afterwards studied law, and. in 1886 (and again in 
1892 and 1896) was elected M.P. for South Salford. In 1899 
he was made a Trustee of the British Museum. 

His extraordinary versatility is shown in his numerous 
writings. His three best-known books are The History of the 
Mongols (1876), The Mammoth and the Flood (1887), and The 
Glacial Nightmare (1893), but his contributions to science 
began as far back as 1868, and for many years he wrote long 
letters to The Times on pobtical questions. Through his 
active interest in archaeology (especially Oriental), 
numismatics, and geology, he was a member of many scientific 
societies, and at one time was president of the Archaeological 
Institute and the Viking Society. There is a very full and 
appreciative memoir of him in The Times of 17th July, of 
more than a oolunm in length. 

Those who knew him personally will alwajrs remember his 
geniality, his hospitality, his fund of vitality, and his power 
as a raconteur. One of the most striking points in his character 
was his capacity for appreciation of others and his unstinted 
expression of it. He was dowered both with a lively sense of 
humour and a keen sympathy, and the rare charm of these 
two qualities brought him a large circle of friends who loved 
him for them. 


R. C. T. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Augast-Oetober, 1923) 

The executors of the late Sir Henry Howorth have kindly 
presented thirty-six works from, his library to the Society; 
Professor Jadimath Sarkar five of his works on being made an 
Honorary Member; and Dr. Sten Konow Volume I of Acta 
OrierUalia. 

The Librarian would be grateful if members could'either 
present or sell the following, which are needed for the Library : 

Ceylon Br. RA.S. Journal. Vol. vii. No. 23. 

N. China Br R.A.S. Journal. Vol. v, 1868. 

China Review. Vol. i, pts. 2, 3. Vol. iv, pt. 4. Vol, xxiii, 
pts. 1, 2, 6. Vol. xxiv, pt. 1. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Vols. ii, iii, xvii, xix, and new ser. 
vol. iii. 

Hakluyt Society, Rundall’s Collection of early documents on 
Japan. 1850. 

Temple, Legends of the Panj&b. Vol. iii. 

Bulletin de I’Ecole Fr. d’Extr^e Orient. Vol. xvii, pt. 2. 
Vienna Oriental Journal. Vols. i, ii. Vol. xxix, pts. 3, 4. 
Ostasiatische 2Jeit8. Vol. i, pts. 3, 4. Vol. ii, pt. 4. 

Zeits, flir Assyriologie. Band 22, pts. 3, 4. 

2^it8. der Deut. Morgenlilndischen Gesellschaft. Vol. viii. 


The following sixteen members have been elected during the 
quarter:— 


Sir F. A. Aglen. 

Mr. G. H. Bushncll. 

Babu S. Dass. 

Babu D. C. Dutta, M.A. 
Shams-ul-’Ulama Dr. M. H. 

Hosain, Ph.D. 

Mr. C. T. KeUer. 

Mr. W. U. Khan. 

Mr. G. Kitching. 


Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 

Mr. T. S. N. Ray, M.Sc. 

Col. H. W. R. Senior. 

Mr. B. M. Sharma, B.Sc., M.A. 
Mr. P. B. D. Sharman, B.A. 
Khan Bahadur A. M. A. Sufi. 
Rev. E, J. Thompson, B.A. 

Mr. L. H. Wah. 
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Dr. J. C. Ferguson, the Rev. J. C. MacDonald, and Mr. J. P. 
Mead have resigned, and the following members have died 
during the quarter: Dr. Witton Davies, Mr. Fanshawe, 
Sir Henry Howorth, and Colonel Rivett-Camac. 


Lectures 

Mr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, gave an interesting 
lecture before the Royal Asiatic Society on 9th October. 

He said that part of the ground of his paper had already 
been covered by him in the lecture which he delivered on 
his excavations of 1919 at Ur and Tell el-Obeid for the 
British Museum during the Centenary Celebrations of the 
Society in July. On this present occasion he wished also 
first to describe more particularly the early antiquities from 
el'Obeid and Shahrein in relation to similar remains, especially 
pottery, from Samarra, Susa, Anau in Turkestan, Muhammad- 
abad near Tuz in N.E. Persia, and other parts of the Near 
East”, including possibly Thessaly; and, secondly, to draw- 
attention to some points of resemblance between the early 
Sumerian culture of Ur and el-Obeid and that of Old Kingdom 
Egypt, several of which had already been pointed out by him 
in an article in the Journal of Egyjptian Archceology last year, 
but had not yet been put before the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Mr. Hall showed slides of the prehistoric pottery he described 
and of the copper lions and other works of Sumerian art 
from el-Obcid in the British Museum, discovered by him in 
1919, illustrating the comparisons drawn by him. 

Mr. W. Foster speaks on “ The Pictures of the Society ” 
on 13th November, and on 11th December Lieut.-Col. 
Shakespear lectures on ” Manipur, Past and Present ”. 


A small unset diamond was found early in September in 
the Lecture Room. If it belongs to any member, application 
should be made to the Secretary. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Books 

Aba ’l-Mabisin ibn Tagbri Birdi’s Annals, edited by W. Popper. 
Vol. vi, pt. ii, No. 2. (University of California Pubbcations.) 
Berkeley, 1923. From Publishers. 

Abk4m-i-Alamgiri, Persian text with translation, notes, and 

• a Life of Aurangzib, by Jadunath Sarkar. (Calcutta, 1912. 

From Author. 

Anglo-Portugncse Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1660-77, by 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan. London, Bombay. From Publishers. 

Archeological Department, Jammu and Kashmir State. Annual 
Report, Sambat year, 1977. From Suferintendent. 

-Series, M 3 rsore. Epigraphia Camatica, vol. ii. Inscriptions 

at Sravana Belgola, revised edition, by Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhachar. Bangalore, 1923. 

From Government of India. 

-Travancorc, vol. iii, pt. ii. By K. V. Subralunanya 

Aiyar. Trivandrum, 1923. From Superintendent. 

L’Art Grdco-bouddhique du Gandh&ra, par A. Foucher. T. 2, 
fasc. 2. Paris, 1922. From Publishers. 

Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, by A. K. Coomaraswamy. Boston, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Chaitanya’s Life and Teachings, by Jadunath Sarkar. 2nd edition. 
Calcutta, 1922. From Author. 

The Children of the Sun, by W. J. Perry. London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Chu Hsi and his Masters, an Introduction to Chu Hsi and the 
Sung School of Chinese Philosophy, by J. P. Bruce. London, 
1923. From Publishers. 

Complement a I’lnventaire descriptif des Monuments du Cam- 
bodge pour les quatre Provinces du Siam Oriental. Extrait 
du Bulletin dc I’^^ole Fran 5 ai 8 e d’Extrdme Orient, 22, No. 1, 
by Major E. Seidenfaden. Hanoi, 1922. From Author. 

Daiib Hormazyir’s Riv&yat, vols. i-ii. Bombay, 1922. 

From Sir Hormusji Cowasji Dinshato. 

The English Factories in India, 1661-4, by W. Foster. Oxford, 

19^. From Publishers. 

An Excursion to Phimai, a Temple City in the Khorat Province. 

Lecture delivered before the Siam Society, 16th June, 1920. 
Vol. xvii, pt. i. By Major E. Seidenfoden. 

The Fall of Nineveh. The newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle 
No. 21,901 in the British Museum, edited, with trans¬ 
literation, by C. J. Gadd. London, 1923. From Trustees. 

Gaekwad's Oriental Series, vols. xxii-xxiii. ParaSuramakalpa- 
sutra with Rame^wara’s Commentary Nityotsava by 
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Umanandanatha, supplement, edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastri. Baroda, 1923. From PvUishers. 

Gescbriften betreffende bet mobammedaansche recht. Verspreide 
• geschriften van C. Snouck Hurgronje, D. 2. Bonn, 1923. 

From Pvblishera. 

History of Aurangzib. Vol. iii, Northern India, 1658-61, by 
Jadunath Sarkar. 2nd edition. Calcutta, 1921. • 

From Author. 

An Indian Ephemeris, by L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. Vol. vii. 
A.D. 1800 to 1999. Madras, 1923. 

From Qowmmemi of India. 
Irrigation in India, by D. 6. Harris. India of To-day, vol. iii. 

London, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Kan Ying Pien. Book of Rewards and Punishments, with 
introduction, translation, and notes, by J. Webster. 
Shanghai, 1918. From AtUhor. 

The Lankavat&ra Sutra, edited by Bunyiu Nanjio. (Bibliotheca 
Otaniensis, vol. i.) Kyoto, 1923. From Editor. 

Later Mughals, by W. Irvine. 2 vols., 1707-39. Edited by 
Jadunath Sarkar and augmented with the History of Nadir 
Shah's Invasion. Calcutta, 1922. From Editor. 

The Lay of Alha. A Saga of Rajput Chivalry as sung by Minstrels 
of Northern India, partly translated in English ballad metro 
by W. Waterfield. Introduction, etc., by Sir G. Grierson. 
Oxford, 1923. From Publishers. 

Life and work of Buddhaghoea, by Bimala Charan Law. Fore¬ 
word by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 9, 
E. 3. Calcutta, 1923. Froni Author. 

Mainly East, by Mrs. Alec-Tweedic. 2nd edition. London. 

From Author. 

1. Mao’s Edition of the Odes, “ The Odes of T’ang,” fragmentary 

chapter. 

2. -“ Paraphrase of ‘ The Odes of T’sin frag¬ 

mentary chapter. 

3. The Han Ylian, chap. xxx. 

4. The Collected Works of Wang Po, chaps, xxix, xxx, three vols. 

in one case. From Kyoto Imperial University. 

Mat^riaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicum, par M. van 
Berchem. 2me partie, Syrie du Sud, Jerusalem ** Ville ”. 
T. 1, fasc. 2. M^moires de Tlnstitut Fran 5 ai 8 d’Arch^ologie 
Orientale du Caire, T. 43. Le Caire, 1923. From Publishers. 
Mudra’s op Bali, handhoudingen der Priesters, door T. de Kleeu 
and P. de K. Angelino. (Kulturen der Erdc, Bd. 15.) 
^8 Gravenhage, 1923. From Miss de Kleen. 

My Nestorian Adventure in China, by F. Holm. New York, 1923. 

From Publishers. 
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Mysore, Constitutional Developments, Report. Bangalore, 1923. 

From Mysore University. 

liayee Varna Nimaya, by R. P. Sharma, 3rd ^ition. 

From Author. 

JS'otes sur la Secte des Abl4-Haqq, i-ii, par V. Minorsky. Paris, 
1920-1. From Author. 

Poems by Indian Women, selected and rendered by various 
translators, and edited by M. Macnicol. (Heritage of India.) 
Calcutta, London, 1923. From Publishers. 

Portfolio of Indian Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
A. Coomaraswamy. New York, 1923. From Publishers. 

Der Pretakalpa des Garuda-Purapa (Naunidhirama’s Saroddbara) 
Eine DarsteUung des bindaistiscben Totenkultus u. Jenseits 
glaubens, aus dem Sanskrit tibersetzt, v. E. Abegg. Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1921. From Translator. 

Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel, by T. H. Robinson. 
Bibliography by A. S. Peake. London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

. Rajputana Classes, by Major B. L. Cole. (Handbooks for the 
Indian Army.) Simla, 1923. From Government of India. 
Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, facsimile, in the British Museum. 

London, 1898. From Trustees. 

The Sahityadarpapa of Viivan&tha [edited], with notes and 
History of .^aiikara Literature, by P. V. l^nc. 2nd edition. 
Bombay, 1923. From Editor. 

Sammoha-Vinodani Abhidhamma-Pitake VibhangatthakatbS., 
edited by A. P. Buddhadatta Thero. Pali Text Society. 
London, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Shihnima of Firdausi done into English by A. G. and E. 

Warner. Vol. viii. London, 1923. From Publishers. 
flhin-t6, the Way of the Gods in Japan according to the printed 
and unprinted Reports of the Japanese Jesuit Missionaries 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by G. 
Schurhammer. Bonn, 1923. From Publiahers. 

Shivaji and his Times, by Jadunath Sarkar. 2nd edition. 

Cialcutta, 1920. From Author. 

A short History of the Near East from the Founding of 
Constantinople, a.d. 330 to 1922, by W. S. Davis. London, 
1923. From Publishers. 

Some Cairo Mosques and their Founders, by H. C. Devonshire. 

London, 1921. From Publishers. 

Some contributions of S. India to Indian Culture, by S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar. (University of Calcutta Readership 
Lectures.) 1923. From Publishers. 

Studies in Tasawwuf, [by] Khan Sahib Khaja Khan. Madras, 
1923. Front Author. 
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Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, by S. K. De. Vol. i. 

London, 1923. From Pvhlishera. 

A Study in Hindu Social Polity, by Chandra Chakraverty. 

Calcutta, 1923. • From Publishers. 

Les Th<iories Diplomatiques de Tlnde ancienne et PArtha^&stra, 
par K. N&g. Paris, 1923. From Author. 

The travels of Fa-hsien (a.d. 399-414) or record of the 
Buddhistic Kingdoms. He-translated by H. A. Giles. 
Cambridge, 1923. • From Publishers. 

The Tribes and Castes of Bombay, by H. £. Enthoven. 3 vols. 

Bombay, 1920-2. From Author. 

Twee oude frausche Verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme, door 
W. Caland. Aka. Wetens. Letterkunde, D. 23, No. 3. 

Amsterdam, 1923. From Author. 

The Vakrokti-Jivita ... by Hajanaka Kuntala, with his own 
Commentary. Chaps. 1, 2. Edited with notes, etc., by 
Sushil Kumar De. (Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 8.) 
Calcutta, 1923. From Dr. Narendra Nath Law. 

The Virataparvan of the Mah&bharata, edited by N. B. Utgikar. 
Illustrations by the Chief of Aundh. Poona, 1923. 

From Publishers. 


Pamphlets 

Bdridz4 (C.), La Georgia d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. Reprint. 

-La vie et Toeuvre de M. F. Brosset. Reprint. Paris, 

1922-3. From Author. 

Briunlich (E.), Bistlm ibn Qais, ein vorislamischer Beduinen- 
fflrst u. Held. Leipzig, 1923. From Publishers. 

Caland (W.), Zur Uebersetzung der Taittirlya-Samhita. Reprint. 

From Author. 

Cremona (A.), Race, language, and myth. 

-Weather and husbandry lore in the Isles of Malta. Reprints. 

Malta, 1922-3. From Author. 

Enoch (C. R.), The origin of man, language, and place-names. 

From Author. 

FitzGerald (S. 6. Vesey-), The place of Hindu law in comparative 
jurisprudence. Reprint. London, 1923. From Author. 

Frank (C.), Die sogenannten Lettitischen Hieroglypheninschriften 
(Kunde d. Morgenlandes, Bd. 16, No. 3). Leipzig, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Giles (H. A.), Some truths about opium. ,Cambridge, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Grierson (Sir G.), The Eastern school of Prakrit grammarians and 
Pai4aci Prakrit. Reprint, From Author. 

Jackson (A. V. W.), Studies in Manichseism. Lectures. 1923. 

From Author. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA 

1. MISCELLANEA 

Bristowe (Mrs. Sydney). The Oldest Letters in the World 
(the Amarna tablets) tell us what ? pp. 96. London 
{Alien d Unwin), 1923. 8vo. 

Carra de Vaux (A.), Baron. Les Penseurs de ITslam. 5 vole. 
1921-3. 8vo. 

Ceramics. Classifications des C^ramiques Antiques, publi^es 
par I’Union Acaddmique Internationale. 1923, etc. 8vo. 

Kendrick (A. F.) and Tattersall (C. E. C.). Hand-woven 
Carpets, Oriental and European. With maps, line- 
drawings, 180 illus., and 19 col.-pls. London, 1923. 4to. 

Lamer (H.). Altorientalische Kultur im Bilde. 2. Aufl. 
Leipzig (QueUe & Meyer), 1923. 8vo. 

Mohammed Ben Cheneb. Mots turks et persans conserves 
dans le parler algerien. pp. 88. Alger, 1923. 8vo. 

Paris.—Musee Guimet. Bulletin Archdologique du Musde 
Guimet. Paris-Bruxelles {G. Van Oest d Co.), 1923. 
4to. 

Ross (C.). Der Weg nach Osten, Reise durch Russland, 
Ukraine, Transkaukasien, Persien, Buchara und 
Turkestan, pp. 310, 1 pi. 1923. 8vo. 

Sachau (Eduard). Ein Verzeichniss Muhammedanischer 
Dynastien. (Abhandjungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Jahrg. 1923. Phil.-Hist. Klasse 
No. 1.) Berlin, 1923. 4to. 

2. EGYPT 

Beauge (Ch.). A travers la Haute-!^gypte, 20 ans de souvenirs. 
1923. 8vo. 

British Museum. Facsimiles of Egyptian hieratic papyri in 
the British Museum, ed. by Sir E. A. W. Budge. 2nd ser. 
1923. Fol. 

Erman (A.). Aegypten u. aegypt. Leben im Altertum. Neu 
bearb. v. H. Banke. pp. 692, pi. Tubingen, 1923. 4to. 

Gray (Terence). ** And in the Tomb were found—.” Plays 
and portraits of Old Egypt, pp. 264, illus. New York, 
1923. 8vo. . ^ 

Hartmann (F.). L’Agriculture dans I’ancienne Egypte. 
pp. 332. 1923. 8vo. 
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I (A. K.). The Tombs of the Kings. A handbook to the 
objects directly relating to AMienateiL and TutaakhaDien. 
in the British Museum, pp, 26, London, 192^. 8vo. 

Peet (T* Et). Egypt and the Old Testament, pp. 236^ 1923. 
fivo. 

Petrie (Sir W. M. F.), The Arts and Crafta of ancient Egypt, 
pp. 161. London, 1923. Svo. 

'—— Social Life in Ancient Egypt, pp, viii, 210. London^ 
1923. ftvo. 

QuibeU (Annie A,). Egyptian Hietoiy and Art^ witk reference 
to museum collections . . * With map and illua. pp. xii^ 
178 j 15 pL London {S.P.a.K.}, 1923. 8vo. 

Smitb (G^ E*)* Tutankhamen and the Discovery of his Tomb^ 
etc. pp. 133, 2 pL 1923. 8vo. 

Weigall (A.)* The Glory of the Pharaohs, pp. 286, ph 
London, 1923. 3vo. 


S. CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA 

Bauiliatd (G,)^ Peking et see Environs. 4e e&e. Peking ^ 
1923. Svo, 

Chauvdot (R.)- Le Japon souiiant, ses samouiaTs, see bon^, 
ses geiehas, pp- 224, 1 col. pi., 39 phot. 1923. 4to. 

Enders (Elizabetb G.)* Singiug lanterns, A book of travel 
in China. Now York, 1923. 8vo. 

Hearn (Lafeadio}. Kotto. [Nine tales, selected from old 
Japanese hooka, to illustrate some strange belieffl.] With 
illustrations in black and red by Genjiro Yeto. ■Veto 
York, 1923. 12mo. 

Hirfh (F*)* Hirth Anniversary Volume; a collection of 
28 contributions towards Chinese and Central Asian 
art and civil Nation, pp. 768. 1923. Svo. 

Kai Lun^, Kai Lung's Golden Homs, by Ernest Bramah. 
A collection of Chinee e tales. New York, 1923. Svo. 

Madsen (L). Some Chinese Peraonalitiee. pp, 26. 1923. Svo. 

Migeon (6.). L’Estampe Japonaise. (Mus^e du Louvre— 
Documents d^Art.) 2 vois., with 75 pi. (33 col.). Psm, 
1923. 4to. 

Soulie de Morani (6.). Po^mes ChinoJs de la Dynastie Song 
. . . traduction. 1923. 16mo. 

Tsen Tsonming, Essai Eistoriqne s;ir la Po^ie Chinoise. 
Paris, 1923. Svo. 
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4. INDIA AND CEYLON 

Alha-khanda. The Lay of Alha. A saga of Rajput chivalry 
as sung by minstrels of Northern India. Partly trans¬ 
lated in English ballad metre by tho late W. Waterfield 
. . . With an introduction and abstracts of the untrans¬ 
lated portions by Sir G. Grierson, pp. 278. London 
{Milford), 1923. 8vo. 

Boston.—Museum of Fine Arts. Portfolio of Indian Art, 
from the collections of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
With a descriptive text by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
96 monochrome and 4 col.-pl. Boston, 1923. 8vo. 

. Buddhaghosa. Boeddhistische Verhalen; uit het Pftli vertaald 
door W. Caland. Vtrechl {A. Oostkoek), 1923. 8vo. 

De (Snshil Kumar). Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics. 
Vol. i. Chronology and Sources, pp. xx, 376. London 
{Luzac), 1923. 8vo. 

Foucher (A.). • L’Art Gr4co-bouddhique du Gandh^a. Tome ii, 
fasc. 2. Paris, 1923. 8vo. 

Hover (0.). Indische Kunst. pp. 132, pi. Breslau, 1923. 
8vo. 

Keith (A. B.). Biiddhi.'it Philosophy in India and Ceylon, 
pp. 339. Oxford {Clarendon Press), 1923. 8vo. 

Mamkka-Vachakar. Die Hymnen des Manikka-vaSaga— 
Tiruvasaga. Aus dem Tamil iibers. v. H. W. Schomerus. 
pp. li, 213. Jena, 1923. 8vo. 

Masson-Oursel (Paul). Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Philo¬ 
sophic Indienne. pp. 314. Paris {Oeuthner), 1923. 8vo. 

Milinda. Les Questions de Milinda, l^linda-pahha, traduit 
du pali avec introduction et notes par L. Finot, bois 
dessin^s et graves par A. Karpel^. (Classiques de 
rOrient.) Parts, 1923. 8vo. 

Monserrate (Antonio de). The Commentary of Father 
Monserrate, S.J., on his journey to the court of Akbar. 
Translated from the original Latin by J. S. Hoyland, 
M.A., and annotated by S. N. Banerjee, MA. pp. xxi, 
220, xlvii. London {Mdfwd), 1923. 8vo. 

Nag (KMidas). Les Theories Diplomatiques de ITnde Ancienne 
et I’Artha^&stra. pp. 143, i, i, i. Paris {Maisonneuve), 
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